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PREFACE. 


Ir is now nearly half a century since we first. un- 
dertook our office of General Chroniclers : a period 
comprising events of greater interest to the world . 
in general, and this country in particular, than any 
fifty years within the retrospect of History—more 
mighty convulsions of war—greater advances in 
Science—more violent struggles of good: and evil— 
more victories of Liberty—more improvements in 
the moral condition of mankind. 


The past has been a year of peculiar interest, 
and one upon which the eye of the future histo- 
rian will often fix. Despotism has shewn itself in. 
its true colours, selfish, cruel, and irreclaimable— 
in close alliance with Bigotry and Ignorance. A 
reviving spirit has gone abroad. Intellect has 
arisen, which had long lain prostrate ;. and events 
have proved, that where men are resolved to be 
rationally free, no power on earth can bind them. 


We have spared no pains to enrich our volume 
with whatever may be worthy of preserving. Some 
new periodical documents are added this year, in 
addition to those which have been inserted in 
former volumes. ' 
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HISTORY 


For the Year 1823. 


CHAPTER I. 


Opening of Parliament.—The King’s Speech,—Address.—Irish Yeo- 
manry.—Foreign Trade Committee.—Committce of Supply.—Aus- 
trian Loan.—Ordnance Department.—France and Spam,—Beer 
Licensing.—Conquered Colonies.—State Prosecutions in Treland.— 
Orange Lodges.—Cash payments.—Corn Laws.—Weights and 
Measures, &c., &c.—Petitions against Marriage Act.—Debtors 
Act.—Agricultural Distress. —Taxes.—Jesuits.—Loss by Cash 


Payments, Sc. §c. 


FJ OUSE of Lords, Feb, 4.—This 

being the day to which parlia- 
ment was prorogued for the dis- 
patch of business, it was opened 
by commission, at a quarter before 
three o'clock. The commission- 
ers were the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Earls of Harrowby, Westmoreland, 
and Shaftesbury. The usher of 
the black rod having been ordered 
to require the attendance of the 
house of commons, he withdrew, 
and in a few moments the speaker, 
accompanied by several members, 
appeared at the bar. 

The Jord Chancellor then read 
the speech, which was as _ fol- 
lows :— 

“* My lords, and gentlemen, 

“We are commanded by his 
majesty to inform you, that since 
he last met you in parliament, 
his majesty’s efforts have been un- 


remittingly exerted to preserve the 
peace of Europe. 

“Faithful to the principles which 
his majesty has promulgated to the 
world as constituting the rule of 
his conduct, his majesty declined 
being party to any proceedings at 
Verona which could be deemed an 
interference in the internal con- 
cerns of Spain on the part of fo- 
reign powers. And his majesty 
has since used, and continues to 
use, his most anxious endeavours 
and good offices to allay the irri- 
tation unhappily subsisting between 
the French and Spanish govern- 
ments; and to avert, if possible, 
the calamity of war between 
France and Spain, 

“In the east of Europe his 
majesty flatters himself that peace 
will be preserved, and his majesty 
continues to receive from his allies, 


and generally from other powers, 
A 2 


assurances 
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assurances of their unaltered dis- 
Jesty those friendly relations which 
it is equally his majesty’s object 
on his part to maintain, 

“ We are further commanded to 
apprise you, that discussions hav- 
ing long been pending with the 
court of Madrid, respecting depre- 
dations committed on the com- 
merce of his majesty’s subjects in 
the West Indian seas, and other 
grievances of which his majesty 
had been under the necessity of 
complaining, those discussions have 
terminated in an admission by the 
Spanish government of the justice 
of his majesty’s complaints, and 
in an engagement for satisfactory 
reparation. 

“* We are commanded to assure 

ou, that his majesty has not 
tae unmindful of the addresses 
presented to him by the two houses 
of parliament, with respect to the 
foreign slave-trade. 

* Propositions for the more ef- 
fectual suppression of that evil 
were brought forward by his ma- 
jesty’s plenipotentiary in the con- 

nees at Verona, and there have 
been added to the treaties upon this 
subject, already concluded between 
his majesty and the governments 
of Spain and the Netherlands, 
articles which will extend the ope- 
ration of those treaties, and greatly 
facilitate their execution. 

“ Gentlemen of the house of 
commons, 

“ His majesty has directed the 
estimates of the current year to 
be laid before you. They have 
been framed with every attention 
to economy; and the total ex- 
penditure will be found to be ma- 
Pia below that of last year. 

_“ This diminution of charge, 
combined with the progressive im- 


provement of the revenue, has pro- 
duced a surplus exceeding his ma- 
jesty’s expectation. His majesty 
trusts, therefore, that you will be 
able, after providing for the ser- 
vices of the year, and without af- 
fecting public credit, to make a 
farther considerable reduction in 
the burdens of his people. 

“ My lords, and gentlemen, 

“ His majesty has commanded 
us to state to you, that the mani- 
festations of loyalty and attach- 
ment to his person and govern- 
ment, which his majesty received 
in his late visit to Scotland, have 
made the deepest impression upon 
his heart. 

“The provisions which you 
made in the last session of parlia- 
ment for the relief of the distresses 
in considerable districts in Ireland, 
has been productive of the hap- 
piest effects ; and his majesty re- 
commends to your consideration 
such measures of internal regula- 
tion as may be calculated to pro- 
mote and secure the tranquillity 
of that country, and to improve 
the habits and condition of the 


e. 
“* Deeply as his majesty regrets 
the continued depression of the 
agricultural interest, the satisfac- 
tion with which his majesty con- 
templates the increasing activity 
which pervades the manufactur- 
ing districts, and the flourishing 
condition of our commerce in most 
of its principal branches, is greatly 
enhanced by the confident persua- 
sion that the progressive prospe- 
rity of so many of the interests 
of the country cannot fail to con- 
tribute to the gradual improve- 
ment of that great interest which 
je) the most important of them 
a * 
After the speech was read, the 
Earl 
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Earl of Tankerville took. the oaths 
and his seat; and the house ad- 
journed to five o'clock. 

At a quarter past five, the 
house resumed. 

Lord Ellenborough gave notice 
of his intention to move an amend- 
ment to the marriage act passed 
last session. 

The king’s speech having been 

again read over by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and subsequently by the 
clerk, 
The Earl of Morley rose to 
move the address. In a speech of 
considerable length, he adverted 
to each point of his majesty’s 
speech separately. 

The Earl of Mayo rose to se- 
cond the address, and made a few 
observations. 

The Earl of Stanhope rose, and 
after remarking in detail upon the 
different circumstances of present 
distress, moved as an amendment, 
the following concluding para- 
graph.—‘ That this house views 
with the deepest regret and an- 
xiety the severe and unexampled 
distress which now afflicts the 
country, and will immediately pro- 
ceed to inquire and to examine 
into its causes, and also the re- 
sults which have arisen from al- 
tering the value of the currency, 
and the means of administering 
speedy and effectual relief.” 

The Marquis of Lansdown spoke 
in favour of the original address, 
as he conceived the subjects men- 
tioned and discussed at so great 
length by his noble friend, must 
come shortly under the serious 
consideration of the house. He 
however remarked upon the slight 
manner in which the invasion of 
Spain was mentioned. 

The Earl of Liverpool spoke 
also in favour of the original 
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address, upon the same principle 
as the noble marquis had done; 
but with regard to Spain he con- 
sidered the question purely Spa- 
nish, and deprecated any move- 
ment vy se might disturb. the, 
ace of and, 
ge oe Pe hk commented 
upon that part of his majesty’s 
speech which related to Spain, 
and thought the steps of minis- 
ters not so decided as they ought 
to have been, He thought this 
conduct by no means likely to be 
the means of preserving peace. 
The Earl of Darnley thought a 
more convenient opportunity might 
suggest itself for the discussion of 
the topics noticed in the amend- 
ment of his noble friend, which, 
therefore, he would not now. sup- 


rt. 

PThe Earl of Liverpool, mm an- 
swer to a question from Lord 
Darnley, then observed, that the 
consideration of the state of Ire-. 
land would be brought by his ma- 
jesty’s government under the at- 
tention of their lordships at as 
early a day as possible. 

Their lordships then divided on 
Lord Stanhope’s amendment— 
Content, 3—Not Content, 62— 
Majority against it, 59. 

Adjourned, 

House of Commons, Feb.4.—The 
Speaker tuok the chair at about three 
o'clock, and was soon after sum- 
moned by the usher of the black 
rod to the house of peers. On his 
return he retired into his private 
room, and resumed the chair at 
about four o'clock. 

The Speaker stated to the house, 
that he had been directed to issue 
his warrants to the clerk of the 
crown of Ireland, for a new writ 
for the county of Sligo, in the 
room of Charles O*Hara, 


Preset | 
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deceased: and also for the county 
of Dublin, in the room of Hans 
Hamilton, Esq., deceased ; and 
also new writs for the borough of 
Orford, in the room of the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry deceased ; for 
the borough of Derby, in the room 
of Edward Miller Mundy deceased ; 
for the county of Salop, in the 
room of Sir John Kynaston Powell, 
Bart., deceased ; for Ross-shire, in 
the room of Thomas Mackenzie, 
Esq., deceased ; for the university 
of Cambridge, in the room of John 
Henry Smyth, Esq., deceased ; and 
for the borough of Wilton, in the 
room of Ralph Sheldon, Esq., 
deceased. 

Lord John Russell moved a new 
writ for Peterborough, in the room 
of James Scarlett, Esq., who had 
accepted the office of steward of 
one of his majesty’s Chiltern hun- 
dreds. 

Mr. Lushington moved a new 
writ for Liverpool, in the room of 
the Right Hon. George Canning, 
who had accepted the office of one 
of his majesty’s secreturies of state. 
He also moved new writs for Har- 
wich, in the room of the Right 
Hon. Nicholas Vansittart, who had 
accepted the Chiltern hundreds ; 
for the borough of Harwich, in the 
room of the Right Hon. Charles 
Bathurst, who had also accepted 
the Chiltern hundreds; for the bo- 
rough of Ripon, in the room of the 
Right Hon. F. G. Robinson, who 
had accepted the office of chan- 
cellor of the exchequer; for the 
borough of Chichester, in the room 
of the Right Hon. William Hus- 
kisson, who had accepted the of- 
fice of treasurer of his majesty’s 
navy ; for the borough of St. Ger- 
mains, in the room of the Right 
Hon. Charles Arbuthnot, who had 
accepted the office of first com- 
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missioner of his majesty’s woods 
and forests; for the borough of 
New Windsor, in the room of Sir 
Herbert Taylor, who had accepted 
the office of steward of the manor 
of East Hendred ; for the borough 
of Berwick, in the room of Vis- 
count Ossulston, now Earl of Tan- 
kerville; and for the borough of 
Coleraine, in the room of Sir John 
P. Beresford, who had accepted an 
office in his majesty’s east stan- 
naries, 

The clandestine marriage bill, 
the first bill of the session, was, 
according to form, read a first 
time. 

Mr. Hume gave notice, that on 
the 6th of March he should sub- 
mit a motion to the house re- 
specting the church establishment 
of Ireland, the church property of 
Ireland, and the commutation of 
tithes. He also gave notice, that 
on the 6th of this month he should 
move for a copy of the report of 
the commissioners of crown lands ; 
also a copy of the letter from the 
Irish government to Mr. Goul- 
burn, respecting the office of vice- 
treasurer of Ireland, and a copy 
of any warrants issued respecting 
the establishment of such office. 

Mr. G. Bennet said, that in con- 
sequence of the indisposition of his 
honourable friend the member for 
Essex, he now gave notice in the 
name of that honourable member, 
that on an early day he (Mr. 
Western) would submit a motion 
to the house on the state of the 
currency. 

Lord John Russell gave notice 
of his intention of submitting a 
motion shortly after the recess, 
on the subject of parliamentary 
reform, 

Mr. Hume gave notice, that on 
the 11th of the present month he 

should 
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should move that an account of 
the separate estimate of the reve- 
nues and expenditure of each of 
the colonies belonging to Great 
Britain be laid before the house. 

Mr. Maberly gave notice, that 
on the 18th of March he should 
move for a return of the state of 
the revenue, the expenditure, and 
the sinking fund, and for the im- 
mediate repeal of the whole of 
the assessed taxes. Ie would to- 
morrow move for papers on the 
subject, and he would take that 
opportunity of saying a few words, 
lest any alarm should be created 
which would have the effect of 
injuring the public credit. His 
object was only to diminish the 
taxes to the amount of the sinking 
fund, thus affording to the country 
the benefit of that diminution with- 
out injuring the public credit. 

Mr. Wynn, in the absence of 
the attorney-general for Ireland, 
gave notice of a motion for that 
hon. member on the catholic ques- 
tion, for Thursday, the 20th of 


* this month. 


Mr. P. Moore gave notice of a 
motion for the 17th instant. 

The Speaker acquainted the 
house, that he had attended at 
the house of peers to bear his 
majesty’s speech read. He then 
directed the clerk to read the 

h. 

The speech having been read 
accordingly, 

Mr. Childe rose, to move the 
address ; he rejoiced in the decla- 
ration of his majesty’s efforts to 
preserve the peace of Europe; it 
was an unequivocal admission of 
the right of self-government upon 
the part of a foreign nation; he 
also touched upon the other topics 
of the speech, and concluded by 
moving the address. 
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Mr. Wildman rose to second 
the address, and spoke much to 
the same eflect; the address was 
then read from the chair, and, 

Sir J. Yorke rose, he said, not 
to first, or second, but third the 
address: he then remarked upon 
the impropriety of this country 
taking any step which might lead 
to war. 

Mr. Brougham rose, he said, in 
consequence of the appeal made 
to every member of the house by 
the gallant officer who had just 
sat down tv declare his sentiments : 
he answered to that appeal, which 
did credit to the honour, to the 
English feeling of that gallant 
officer, and he joined with him, 
and with every man who deserved 
the name of Briton, in unqualified 
abhorrence and detestation at the 
practice of interference to which 
he had alluded; or if that detes- 
tation was qualified, it was only 
by indignation and disgust at the 
canting hypocrisy of the language 
in which the atrocious principles 
of the parties concerned were pro- 
mulgated. He had risen to make 
this declaration, called upon as he 
was in common with every mem- 
ber ; but he should ill discharge 
his duty if he did not mark his 
sense of the candour of the two 
hon. gentlemen who had moved 
and seconded the address, and ex- 
press his satisfaction at what, in 
the house, whatever its division 
upon other points, would be al- 
most, and in the country certainly 
unanimously felt to be, the sound 
and liberal view which they had 
taken of this matter. Indeed, he 


knew not how, circumstanced as 
they were, they could go farther ; 
or how his majesty’s ministers 
could, in the present state of this 


very intricate aflair , have gone be- 
yond 
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yond the communication of this day. 
That communication would be 4 
diffusion of joy and exultation to 
England—it would diffuse joy and 
exultation to Spain, would be a 
source of comfort to other states, 
but would bring confusion and dis- 
may to the allies, who, by a pre- 
tended respect, but a real mockery 
of religion and morality, made war 
upon liberty in the abstract, and 
endeavoured to crush independence 
wherever it was to be found, and 
who were now ready with their 
armed hordes to carry their bale- 
ful projects into execution. That 
Spain would take comfort from 
the principles avowed in that house 
this evening, he was certain; and 
he was not less certain, that the 
handful of men whv at present 
surrounded our nearest and most 
interesting neighbour, (who, by the 
way, had some how or other en- 
deavoured to get over the prudent 
coutcils which had till of late pre- 
vailed with him,) would feel dis- 
mayed with those principles in 
proportion as others would be en- 
couraged, Cheering, however, as 
was the prevalence of such senti- 
ments, highly as they raised the 
character of the nation, and much 
as might be argued from their 
effects, still he thought no man 
could deny that the country was 
at present involved in a crisis such 
as had not occurred almost within 
a century, but certainly not since 
the French revolution. Whether 
he viewed the internal condition 
of the kingdom, the severe dis- 
tress which pressed upon that most 
important and most useful branch 
of the community, the agricultu- 
rists, or cast his eyes upon our ex- 
ternal relations, our circumstances 
were, in the mind of every think- 
ing man, critical and alarming. 


They might, it was true, soon 
wear a better aspect; but to tell 
that the result would be favour- 
able, he must be a bold and fear- 
less man, and not a little of a 
prophet who could say that we 
should have that happy fortune. 
It was the deep consideration of 
these circumstances which induced 
him to come forward and make 
a declaration of his principles ; 
and these were, the adherence to 
the most rigid economy in every 
department—that economy which 
he was at all times, if not the first, 
at least amongst the foremost, 
to support, and which was so ne- 
cessary under all circumstances, 
but particularly under the change 
which had taken place in the con- 
dition of a large portion of the 
community. He feared that the 
distresses of the last year had 
received but a very partial relief 
from the reduction of certain taxes. 
With respect to our situation as 
related to foreign affairs, he would 
suy, that we ought not to make 
the least diminution in our naval 
force. If any reform could be 
effected in its management, let it 
be done; if any abuses existed, 
let inquiry be made, and let them 
be redressed ; but he for one would 
not diminish its present force by a 
single ship. or even by one man. 
In our present situation, as arising 
from the aspect of foreign affairs, 
any reduction in the most import- 
ant branch of our national strength 
would not be economy—it would 
be the height of impolicy. The 
same argument, however, did not, 
in his opinion, apply to any other 
branch of the public service. Let 
the aspect of foreign affairs be even 
more threatening, he would not 
increase the army; and after the 
unparalleled prodigality with which 
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the last great army of England 
was maintained in the last war, 
the evils of which we felt and 
should feel for years, no friend to 
this country would wish to see 
any increase in her military esta- 
blishments. Even should we feel 
it necessary to assist the Spaniards, 
he did not think that a military 
force would be required. Why, 
then, did he recommend econvmi- 
cal reduction in every branch of 
our service except the navy ?— 
because he thought that if war 
once commenced, we should soon 
be compelled to take some part 
in it one way or other, and that 
for such an emergency, every shil- 
ling which could be saved by the 
most rigid economy should be re- 
served. He thought our inter- 
vention in some shape would be 
unavoidable. We were bound to 
assist one party, our old ally Por- 
tugal, if she should be engaged; 
and it was not likely that she 
could remain neuter, if the present 
ill-fated conspiracy against Spain 
should proceed to open hostility. 
In this view of the question it was, 
in which he differed from the gal- 
lant officer (Sir C. Yorke) who 
last spoke ; and he was glad that 
he could not collect from the hon. 
mover or seconder, the words 
“strict neutrality,” as applying 
to this country in the threatened 
contest. A state of declared neu- 
trality on our part would be no- 
thing less than a declared permis- 
sion of those evils which we con- 
demned, and a tacit allowance of 
the atrocious principles which we 
were unanimous in deprecating. 
He would say, therefore, that it 
would be the duty of his majesty’s 
ministers, with whom he should 
be glad to co-operate on the oc- 
casion—and so, he was certain, 
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would every one who then heard 
him—to come to the resolution, 
that when certain things should 
take place on the continent, they 
should be ready to assist the Spa- 
niards—a measure necessary to 
prevent evils, which even those 
the least fond of war must admit 
to be inevitable. Our assistance 
would be necessary to avert the 
wicked enforcement of principles 
contrary to the law of nations, and 
repugnant to every idea of national 
independence. ‘To judge of the 
principles now avowed, let any 
man read patiently, if he could, 
the declarations in the notes of 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria; and 
with all due respect to those high 
authorities, he would venture to 
say, that to produce any thing 
more preposterous, more absurd, 
more extravagant, more calcula- 
ted to excite a mixed feeling of 
disgust and derision, would baffle 
any chancery or state-paper-oflice 
in Europe. He would not trouble 
the house through the whole ab- 
surd detail; he would only select 
u few passages from those notable 
productions of legitimacy. In the 
note from the minister of his Prus- 
sian majesty, the re-establishment 
of the Cortes of 1812 was thus de- 
scribed—‘“‘ which, confounding all 
elements, and all power, and as- 
suming only the single principle 
of a permanent and legal opposi- 
tion against the government, ne- 
cessarily destroyed that central and 
tutelary authority which consti- 
tutes the essence of the monar- 
chical system.” Thus far the 


king of Prussia, in terms, which 
to say the least, afforded some 
proof of the writer’s knowledge of 
the monarchical system, and of 
the contrast which, in his opinion, 
it bore to the present govern- 
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ment of Spain. The Emperor of 
Russia, in terms not less strong, 
called the constitutional govern- 
ment of the Cortes, “ laws which 
the public reason of Europe, en- 
lightened by the experience of all 
ages, stamped with its disappro- 
bation.” Where, in the conser- 
vative character of keeper of the 
peace of Europe, did his imperial 
majesty discover that the consti- 
tution of Spain had been stamped 
with the disapprobation of the pub- 
lic reason of Europe? Let the 
house observe that the “ public 
reason of Europe, enlightened by 
the experience of all ages,” hap- 
pened to be that of his imperial 
majesty himself for the last ten 
years; for, notwithstanding that 
he had the “ experience of all 
ages” before his eyes, he did in 
the year 1812 enter into a treaty 
with Spain, with the same Cortes, 
the same constitution, not one 
word of which had been changed 
up to the present hour. In that 
treaty his imperial majesty the 
Emperor of all the Russias, speak- 
ing of the then government, did 
use the very word by which he 
and his allies would themselves be 
designated—the word by the abuse 
of which they were known—he 
did call the Spanish government of 
the Cortes “a legitimate govern- 
ment”—that very government, of 
the constitution of which the Spa- 
niards, with a precision not often 
found in such cases, had not 
changed one word ; and God for- 
bid they should change even a 
letter of it while they had the bay- 
onet of a foreign soldier at their 
breast! He hoped, if it had faults 
—and some faults it might have— 
that when the day and the hour 
arrived, the Spaniards themselves 
would correct. If they would lis- 
ten to the ardent wish of their best 


friends—of those who had marked 
their progress, and gloried in the 
strides they had made towards free- 
dom and happiness—who would 
not have them yield an iota to 
force, it would be to disarm the 
reasonable objections of their 
friends, but not give up any thing 
to the menaces of their ene- 
mies. He would not go more 
into detail at the present moment, 
for ample opportunities would oc- 
cur of discussing this subject ; but 
he would ask, in the name of 
common sense, could any thing be 
more absurd, more inconsistent, 
than that Spain should now be 
repudiated as illegitimate by those, 
some of whom had, in treaties 
with her, described her govern- 
ment in its present shape by the 
very term “most legitimate go- 
vernment?” But not only was 
the conduct of the allies incon- 
sistent with the treaties of some 
among them with Spain; he would 
show that their principle of in- 
terference was wholly at vari- 
ance with treaties recently made 
amongst themselves. Ile would 
prove that one of the fundamen- 
tal principles of a late treaty 
was decidedly opposite to any dis- 
cussion amongst them respecting 
the internal situation of that coun. 
try. By the 4th article of the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, it was 
laid down that a special congress 
should be held from time to time 
on the affairs of Europe, or, using 
the words and borrowing the hy- 
pocritical cant of their predeces- 
sors, the three powers who basely 
partitioned Poland—who, while 
they despoiled a helpless nation 
of its independence, kept preach- 
ing about the quiet of Europe, the 
integrity of its states, and the mo- 
rality and happiness of its people 
—who talked daily about their de- 
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sire of calm repose, which, to use 
the words of a great writer, was 
the atmosphere in which despo- 
tism liked to breathe—following, 
as he had said the cant of their 
ancestors, the allies declared at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, that their ob- 
ject was to secure the tranquillity 
of Europe—that their fundamental 
principle would be, never to de- 
part from a strict adherence to the 
law of nations: ‘* faithful to these 
principles,” (continued this half- 
sermon, lhalf-romance, and half 
state paper,) ‘* they would only 
study the happiness of their people 
and attend carefully to the inte- 
rests of morality.” Here, again, fol- 
lowing theexample of the autocratic 
Catherine, the partitioner of Po- 
land, who, having wasted and di- 
vided it, province after province, 
sent in hordes of her barburians, 
who, from the rising to the setting 
of the sun for one day, were en- 
gaged in shedding the blood of its 
innocent and unfortunate people ; 
and not content with this work of in- 
discriminate slaughter, renewed the 
carnage, and continued it through- 
out the ensuing; and after this, a 
Te Deum was sung, to return 
thanks for her success over the 
enemies of Poland. That mild 
and gentle sovereign, immediately 
after these outrages upon huma- 
nity, issued a_ proclamation, in 
which she said— The empress 
assures the Poles, and desires them 
to believe, that she possesses for 
them the solicitude of a tender mo- 
ther, whose heart is filled with 
kindness for all her children.” 
Who could, or who dare, doubt 
that she was what she so described 
herself, and who could, after the 
experience of the last year, dis- 
pute the purity of the intention of 
the allied powers towards Spain? 
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But after this declaration of the 
object of future congresses, came 
the stipulation, which he should 
like to see some German statist, 
some man versed in the manufac- 
tory of state-papers, compare with, 
and reconcile to, the recent notes 
got up at Verona, not unlikely by 
the very hands which had produ- 
ced the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The stipulation was this :—* Spe- 
cial congresses concerning the af- 
fairs of states not parties to this 
alliance, shall not take place, ex- 
cept” (and here he should like ta 
know how Spain had brought her- 
self within the exception)}—* ex- 
cept in consequence of a formal in- 
vitation from such states.” How 
would any German statist recon- 
cile these contradictions ? Here the 
interference in the internal affairs of 
Spain was not only not “ by special 
invitation” from, but was in down- 
right opposition to, the will of 
Spain. ‘Thus were those holy al- 
lies opposed to their own princi- 
ples ; and by such was the attempt 
now made to crush the indepen- 
dence of a brave people. But it 
was not in the case of Spain alone 
that the consideration of these pa- 
pers were important—they furnish- 
ed natural grounds of fears to all 
independent governments; for he 
should be glad to learn what case 
it was (upon the doctrines now 
advanced) to which this principle 
of internal interference mjght not 
be extended—upon which the au- 
thority to comment, criticise, and 
dictate might not be assumed? 
The house was not aware of the 
latitude to which the interference 
of those armed legislators might 
be extended :—the revolt of the 
colonies was one alleged cause, the 
weakness of an administration 
another. Russia, forsooth, was 

anxious 
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anxious to see Ferdinand surround- 
ed with the “ most enlightened and 
most faithful of his subjects”— 
by men, of course, who would be 
every way worthy of himself. So 
that, according to these wise men 
of Verona, (and this was a consi- 
deration which should be looked 
to,) an inefficient administration 
would be a just ground of inter- 
ference. The principle did not 
stop here: ‘ ruinous loans,” let 
that be marked, formed another 
ground, and “ contributions un- 
ceasingly renewed.” What were 
these but taxes ‘which were called 
for year after year? All these 
were instances in which the prin- 
ciple of interference might apply 
to countries besides Spain; and 
perhaps (for it was not out of the 
wide range of this principle) agri- 
cultural distress would appear to 
the wisdom of those high powers 
as just a ground as any other. But, 
to complete all the reasons assigned 
to Spain, “on the 7th of July, 
blood was seen to flow in the pa- 
lace of the king and a civil war 
raged throughout the Peninsula.” 
It was true, blood had flowed, and 
a disposition to treason was excited 
in some quarters ; but who was the 
cause? Anally. It was produced 
by those cordons of troops which 
were posted on the Spanish frontier, 
armed with gold and steel, and af- 
fording shelter and assistance to 
those in whose minds disaffection 
had been excited.. Blood had been 
shed: but would it not be supposed 
by any person unacquainted with 
the fact, that this was blood shed 
in an attempt to dethrone Ferdi- 
nand, or an attempt to introduce 
some new and unheard-of form of 
government? But what was the 
fact? A few persons were killed 
who had mutinied against the es- 


tablished government —the govern- 
ment which the Emperor Alexander 
himself had recognized as legiti- 
mate in 1812; and this he had 
now the audacity to call the “* shed- 
ding of blood by Spaniards in the 
palace of the king.” As_ well 
might he accuse the people, the 
parliament, and the crown of Eng- 
land, of “ causing blood to flow in 
the palace of the king,” on account 
of their ordering their sentinels to 
fire on every person whom they 
might find attempting to assassi- 
nate the sovereign, as accuse 
the Spaniards of such a crime, on 
account of the events which hap- 
pened in July 1822. He should 
pass over the different phrases 
about ‘‘ disorganized philosophy,” 
“ dreams of fallacious liberty,” 
and “ venerable and sacred rights,” 
with which the Prussian note was 
crowded to repletion; and should 
pass on to the Russian note, which 
objected to the Spaniards their 
want of the “ conservative prin- 
ciples of social order”— or, in other 
words, of despotic power, and to 
their not falling in with the scope 
of those grand truths, which, 
though they were ever in the 
mouths, were no where explained 
by any one of the three sovereigns. 
The Austrian note talked of the 
solid and venerable claims which 
the Spanish nation had upon the 
rest of Europe; prayed it to adopt 
a better form of government than 
it had at present; and called upon 
it to reject a system which was at 
once “ powerful and paralyzed.” 
It would be disgusting to enter at 
any length into papers at once so 
odious, so iniquitous, and so abo- 
minable. There was but one sen- 


timent held regarding them out of 
the house, and he merely noticed 
them now to call forth a similar 
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expression of feeling from the 
house. Monstrous and insolent, 
and unjustifiable as all of them 
were, he considered that of Russia 
to be more monstrous, more inso- 
lent, and more unjustifiable than 
all the rest; Russia, a power that 
was only half European—that with 
all her colossal mass of physical 
strength was still quite as much 
Asiatic as she was European— 
whose principles of action were 
completely despotic and oriental, 
and whose practice had, unfortu- 
nately, always been of the same bar- 
barous and anti-European descrip- 
tion. In all these precious docu- 
ments there were, with a mighty 
number of general remarks, mixed 
up with a wondrous affectation of 
honest principles, —there were a 
great many words covering ideas 
that were not altogether clear and 
intelligible, or, if they happened 
to be so, only placing their own 
deformity in amore hideous and 
detestable light: still, though such 
wis the case, the meaning of the 
whole—for argument there was 
none to be found from the begin- 
ning to the end of them—the mean- 
ing of the whole was as plain as 
plain could be: they spoke but one 
language to Europe and to Spain, 
and that language was this—‘* We 
have 100,000 hired mercenaries, 
and we will not stoop to reason 
with men whom we have deter- 
mined to crush as slaves, or anni- 
hilate as freemen.” He admired 
the parallel frankness with which 
this haughty language had been 
met by the Spanish government : 
the papers which it had sent forth 
were plain and laconic, and spoke 
this language : ‘‘ We are millions of 
freemen, and will not stoop to rea- 
son with men who threaten to en- 


slave us.” They hurled back the 


threat to the quarter from which it 
issued, caring little whether it was 
from the Goth, the Hun, or the 
Calmuck ; with firmness they met 
the craft of the Bohemian, and 
with courage the savage ferocity of 
the Tartar. If they found leagued 
against them the tyrants by which 
the world was at present infested, 
they might console themselves with 
this reflection, that wherever there 
was an Englishman, either of the 
old world or of the new—wherever 
there was a Frenchman, with the 
exception of that little band which 
now swayed the destinies of France 
in opposition to the wishes and in- 
terests of its gallant and liberal 
population —a_ population which, 
after enduring the miseries which 
the revolution had entailed upon it, 
and after wading through the long 
and bloody wars into which that 
revolution had precipitated it, was 
entitled, if ever any population was, 
to a long enjoyinent of the many 
blessings of peace and liberty— 
wherever there was an Englishman 
or true-born Frenchman—wherever 
there was a free heart or virtuous 
mind, there Spain had a natural 
and an unalienable friend. For his 
own part, he could not but admire 
the mixture of firmness and for- 
bearance which the government of 
Spain had exhibited. When the 
allied monarchs were pleased to 
adopt a system of interference with 
the internal policy of Spain—when 
they thought it fitting to descend to 
minute and paltry criticisms upon 
the whole course of its domestic 
government—when every sentence 
in their respective notes was a di- 
rect personal insult to every indi- 
vidual Spaniard—and when the 
most glaring attempts were made 
in their different manifestoes to ex- 
cite rebellion in the country, and to 

stir 
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stir up one class of the community 
against the other,—it would not 
have surprised him if some allusion 
had been made in the replies of the 
Spanish government to the domes- 
tic policy of the allied sovereigns ; 
or if some of the allegations which 
had been so lavishly cast upon it 
had been scorufully retorted upon 
those who had so falsely and so 
audaciously brought them forward. 
What would have been more natu- 
ral for the Spanish government, 
than to have asked his Prussian 
majesty, who was so anxious for 
the welfare and good government 
of Spain, and who had shown him- 
self so minute a critic on its laws 
and institutions, to remember the 
inany vows and promises which he 
had made some years ago to his 
own free people? What would 
have been more natural than to 
have suggested to him, that it 
would be more consistent with 
those promises to give his subjects 
a representative form of govern. 
ment, than to maintain at their 
cost, and almost to their utter ruin, 
a large standing army, for the pur- 
pose of ravaging the territories, or 
putting down the liberties of any 
neighbouring power? The govern- 
ment of Spain would have had a 
right to make this representation 
to his majesty of Prussia; for his 
majesty of Prussia owed much, 
very much, to its exertions: in- 
deed, the gallant resistance which 
it made to the invasion of Bona- 
parte, formed a powerful diversion 
in favour of Prussia, when such a 
diversion was most necessary to its 
interests, ay, and to its very exist- 
ence. Could any thing, he would 
also ask, have been more natural 
for the Spanish government, than 
to have asked the Emperor of Aus- 
tna, whether he, who now pre- 


AND 


tended to be so just, when the in- 
terests of Ferdinand were con- 
cerned, had always acted with 
equal justice towards the interests 
of others? Could any thing have 
been more natural than to have 
suggested to him, that before he 
was generous to Ferdinand, he 
ought to be just to George ; and 
that he ought to return to him the 
whole, or, at any rate, a consider- 
able part of the twenty millions he 
had borrowed of bim in his day of 
distress—a sum which, remaining 
unpaid, wasted the resources of an 
ally of Spain, and tended mightily 
to cripple and mutilate her exer- 
tions? Ile wished likewise to know 
what could have been more natu- 
ral—nay, if the doctrine of inter- 
ference in the internal concerns of 
neighbouring nations were at all 
admitted,—what could have been 
more rightful, in a free people, 
than to have asked him how it 
happened, that his dungeons were 
filled with all that was noble, and 
accomplished, and virtuous, and 
patriotic in the Milanese ?—than 
to have called on him to give an 
account of the ocean of blood 
which he had shed in his own do- 
minions in the north of Italy ?— 
than to have demanded of him 
some explanation of that iron po- 
licy by which he has consigned 
men, women, and children, not to 
exile or to death, but to a merciless 
imprisonment for ten, twenty, and 
thirty years—nay, even for life, 
without their being able to ascer- 
tain in the remotest degree the 
crime for which they were pu- 
nished? Even the Emperor Alex- 
ander himself, tender and sensitive 
as he was at the sight of blood 
flowing in the precincts of a royal 
palace—a sight so monstrous, that 
if his language could be credited, 
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it had never before been seen in 
the history of the world, might 
have been taught a lesson, which 
even he might not have found over- 
pleasant in the recollection; for 
the Emperor Alexander, however 
pure he himself might be, and 
however innocent his agents, was 
nevertheless descended from fa- 
thers and mothers who had de- 
throned, confined, and slaughtered 
husbands, brothers, and children, 
God forbid that he should impute 
the acts of violence which had 
been committed on the persons of 
various members of the present 
dynasty of Russia to their fathers 
and their brothers! but it did hap- 
pen somehow or other, and by some 
inexplicable fatality, that those re- 
latives had invariably reaped the 
advantage of the atrocities com- 
mitted, and had as invariably failed 
to bring the perpetrators of them 
to public justice. Under such cir- 
cumstances, if he had had the ho- 
nour of being in the confidence of 
the imperial majesty of all the 
Russias, he should have been the 
last person in the world to have 
counselled his imperial master to 
touch upon so tender a topic—he 
should humbly have besought him 
to think twice or thrice, nay, even 
a fourth and a fifth time, before he 
ventured to allude to so delicate a 
subject—he should, with all proper 
deference, have requested him to 
meddle with any other topic—he 
Should have desired him to try 
every other point in the compass— 
he should have implored him to 
try what he could say about Tur- 
key, or Greece, or even Minorca, 
on which he had of late been cast- 
ing Many an amorous glance, be- 
fore he adopted the peculiar phrase 
of “blood flowing in the precincts 
of a royal palace;” and, at any 
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rate, he should have advised him 
to slur it loosely over, instead of 
placing it, like an artful rhetorician, 
to form the principal point in his 
most effective climax. He found, 
likewise, in these self-same docu- 
ments, another allusion, for which 
the Spanish government, had it 
been so inclined, might have read 
the holy alliance another severe 
lecture—he alluded to the glib 
manner in which the three poten- 
tates tulked of an individual, who, 
let his failings or even his crimes 
be what they might, must always 
be considered as a great and a ree 
splendent character, who, because 
he was now no longer either upon 
a throne or at liberty, or even 
in life, was described by them, not 
merely as an ambitious ruler—not 
merely as an arbitrary tyrant, but 
also as an upstart and an usurper, 
This was not the language which 
these three potentates had formerly 
used, nor was it the language which 
they were entitled to use, regard- 
ing this illustrious individual. 
Whatever epithets others might 
have a right to attach to his con- 
duct, their mouths at least were 
stopped: they could have no right 
to call him usurper, for in many of 
his usurpations they had been will- 
ing accomplices. The King of 
Prussia followed his fortunes witb 
the most shame-faced subservi- 
ency, after the thorough beating 
he received from him in the year 
1807. No sooner had he reco- 
vered the upright attitude of a man, 
than he took the first opportunity 
which chance threw in his way to 
fall upon his knees, and after much 
crouching and crawling in the dust, 
to beg from the blood-stained hand 
of Bonaparte no less a boon than 
possession of his Britannic majes- 
ty’s foreign dominions, the _— 
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dom of Hanover. The Emperor 
Alexander, too, after he had also 
undergone the previous ceremony 
of a thorough beating, did not dis- 
dain to lick up the crumbs which 
fell fronr the mouth of his more 
successful rival: he did not disdain 
to take, rather than have nothing 
—rather than forego the Russian 
principle to get something on every 
occasion, either in Europe, or in 
Asia, and of late years they had 
even laid claim to naval dominion 
in America—rather than forego 
the Calmuck policy of always add- 
ing something to what was already 
acquired, he condescended to re- 
ceive from the hand of Bonaparte 
a few square miles of territory, 
with an additional population of 
only two or three thousand serfs. 
The tender heart of the father, 
overflowing, as his imperial grand- 
mother had phrased it, with the 
milk of human kindness for all his 
children, could not be content with- 
out receiving a farther addition to 
them ; and therefore it was not sur- 
prising that on the very next occa- 
sion that presented itself, he was 
ready to seize, and actually did 
seize, from the same hands, a slice 
of the booty, large in the same 
proportion as his former one had 
been small. The Emperor of Aus- 
tria, too, who had entered before 
the others into the race for plun- 
der, and had continued in it till the 
very conclusion—he who, if not 
an accomplice with the jacobins of 
France in the spoliation of Venice, 
was at least the receiver of the 
stolen property ; a case in which it 
had been well stated at the time 
in that house, that the receiver 
was quite as bad as the thief—that 
magnanimous prince, who, after an 
almost endless alternation of sub- 
mission and truckling at one time, 





and vapouring and bullying at an- 
other, had finished by craving the 
honour of giving Bonaparte his 
favourite daughter in marriage, 
might have been told that the term 
usurper could not be fairly applied 
even by him to the individual 
upon whose beck his own fate and 
fortunes had so repeatedly depend- 
ed. Extraordinary as it was, it 
was still no less true, that after the 
werful genius of Bonaparte had 
fallen under the still more power- 
ful restlessness of his disposition, 
—after his armies had perished 
under the severities of a northern 
winter, and the star of his destiny 
had waned under the superior in- 
fluence of that of the allies,—after 
they had succeeded in the contest 
by the call they had made upon 
the energies of their people, and 
the gallant manner in which their 
people had answered that call,— 
after they had come completely 
victorious from the struggle, in 
consequence of the aid they had 
received from the arms, skill, and 
gallantry of England, without which 
no storm could have overpowered, 
no popular enthusiasm could have 
overwhelmed him—it was extra- 
ordinary, he repeated, but still not 
the less true, that these very men 
should be the first to imitate that 
policy against which they had 
struggled so violently, and to carry 
it even still farther in all its most 
detestable points. He maintained 
that it was as he had asserted; for 
not even by his foulest slanderers 
had Bonaparte been ever accused 
of actions so atrocious as was the 
spoliation of Norway, the partition 
of Saxony, the transfer of Genva, 
und the cession of Ragusa. It was 
too much, after the allied sove- 
reigns had committed deeds’ so 
wicked, and actions so iniquitous 
as 
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as these—it was too much, after 
they had submitted to a long course 
of truckling and submission to Bo- 
naparte, accompanied by every 
species of personal disgrace and 
degradation on their part—it was 
too much for them now to come 
forward and to calumniate his me- 
mory for transactions, in the bene- 
fit of which they had participated 
at the time, and the infamy of 
which they had since surpassed by 
their own conduct. He rejoiced 
that the Spaniards had only such 
men as these to contend with: he 
knew that there were fearful odds 
between battalions and principles ; 
but it was some consolation to re- 
flect, that their battalions were not 
aided by the character of their 
masters, and that all the weight of 
character was happily on the con- 
trary side. It gave him, however, 
some pain to find that a monarch 
sv enlightened as the King of France 
had shown himself on various oc- 
casions to be, should have yielded 
obedience, even for a time, to the 
arbitrary mandates of this tyrannic 
junta. He trusted, however, that 
it would only prove a temporary 
aberration on his part from the 
sounder principles on which he 
had hitherto acted: he trusted that 
the men who appeared to have ac- 
quired his confidence only to abuse 
it, would soon be dismissed from 
it; or if not, that the voice of the 
country, whose interests they were 
ready to sacrifice, and whose rising 
liberties they seemed anxious to 
destroy, would compel them to 
pursue a more manly and more 
liberal policy. Indeed, the King of 
France had been persuaded by the 
parasites by whom he was at pre- 
sent surrounded, to go even beyond 
the principles of the holy alliance. 
Ile had been persuaded to tell the 
1823. 
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world, that it was from the hands 
of a tyrant alone that a free people 
could hold a constitution. That 
accomplished prince—and all Eu- 
rope acknowledged him to be at 
once a most finished gentleman 
and most able scholar—could not 
but be aware that all the wise and 
good men of former times diflered 
with him in opinion upon this 
point; and if he (Mr, Brougham) 
reminded him of a sentence which 
he had recently found in a recover- 
ed work, of one whose eloquence 
was only to be surpassed by his 
wisdom, and whose skill as a states- 
man was only to be rivalled by his 
observation as a philosopher—if he 
reminded him of an opinion of Ci- 
cero, in direct variance with the 
doctrines which he had recently 
promulgated, it was in the sincere 
hope that he would consider it with 
all the attention that was due to 
such high authority. That great 
man had said, ** Non in ulla civitate, 
nist in qua summa potestas popult 
est, ullum domicilium libertas habet,”’ 
He recommended to his most ¢a- 
tholic majesty to reflect, not only 
on the wisdom of so great a philo- 
sopher, but also on the experience 
of so great a statesman. He re- 
commended him to consider, that 
he was one of the greatest states- 
men of the old world—that, like 
himself, he lived in times of great 
danger, and of great difficulty— 
that he had to contend with the 
most formidable conspiracy to 
which the life and liberty of social 
man had ever been exposed—that 
under such circumstances he had 
recourse only to the Roman con- 
stitution—that he threw himself 
on the good will of his patriotic 
countrymen — that he only put 
forth the vigour of his own genius, 
and the vigour of the law, and .* 
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he never thought of calling into his 
assistance the Allobroges, the Teu- 
tones, or the Scythians of his day ; 
“and I now say,” continued Mr. 
Brdugham, “ that if the King of 
France calls on either the modern 
Teutones or the modern Scythians 
to assist him in this unholy war, 
judgment will that moment go 
forth against him and his family, 
and the dynasty of Gaul will be 
changed at once and for ever.” 
he learned gentleman then asked 
what were the grounds on which 
the necessity of, this war was de- 
fended. It was said to be under- 
taken because an insurrection had 
broken out with success at Madrid. 
He denied this to be the fact. 
What was called an insurrection 
was an attempt to restore the law- 
ful constitution of the country—a 
constitution which had been its 
established constitution till Ferdi- 
nand overthrew it in consequence 
of a mutiny in the army; and 
therefore, when a similar mutiny 
enabled the friends of liberty to re- 
cover what they had lost, it was 
an error in language to call such 
recovery by the name of insurrec- 
tion, and an abuse of terms, which 
could only be intended to hoodwink 
the reason or conciliate the preju- 
dices of the honest part of mankind. 
Let the pretext, however, for the war 
be what it might, the real cause 
of it was not hard to conjecture. 
It was not from hatred to Spain or 
Portugal, considered simply as 
Spain and Portugal, that the al- 
lied sovereigns were for marching 
their hordes into the peninsula— 
it was not against freedom on the 
Ebro, or freedom on the Mincio, 
that they were making war: no, 
it was against freedom in the abs- 
tract—it was against freedom 
wherever it was to be found— 


it was against freedom by what- 
ever men it was possessed —it was 
against freedom by whatever 
checks it was secured, and by 
whatever safeguards it was gua- 
ranteed. Freedom was the object 
of their most inveterate hate, and 
against freedom they were ready 
to employ every species both of 
fraud and force. They dreaded 
its instructions—they abhorred its 
spirit; all the benefits which it 
has conferred upon mankind, all 
the monuments which have been 
raised in its honour, all the mi- 
racles which have been effected by 
its influence, they hated with the 
malignity of demons, for they were 
compelled to fear and tremble at 
the very sound of its name. It 
was on this account that, disguise 


‘it as they might, they could feel 


no real friendship for the people 
of this country. As long as :ng- 
land remained the country that 
she was at present, as long as par- 
liament formed a free and open 
tribunal to which the oppressed of 
all nations under heaven could 
appeal against their oppressors, 
however mighty and however ex- 
alted—and with all its abuses (and 
no man could lament them more 
feelingly than he did, because no 
man was more sensible of its ad- 
vantages), and with all its imper- 
fections (and no man could be 
more anxious to remove and amend 
them, because no man_ wished 
more heartily to make it worthy 
of the love and admiration of the 
country), it was still too free to 
please the taste of the continental 
despots,—so long would England 
be the object of their hatred and 
machinations, sometimes carried 
on Ip secret, sometimes carried on 
openly, but always carried on with 
the same unremitting vigour and 

activity. 
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activity. It was idle to suppose 
that these armed critics should be 
bounded in their views by any 
limits of time or of country. 
Could the house suppose, that, if 
there were any portion of territory 
in the neighbourhood of the Em- 
peror Alexander which appeared 
peculiarly suited to his views, 
he would not soon be able to dis- 
cover some fault or flaw in its 
political institutions requiring his 
intervention, supposing it even to 
be a part of the Turkish govern- 
ment? Nay, if his imperial ma- 
jesty were met, with his consis- 
tory of tyrants and armed critics, 
he believed that it would be in 
vain for the Ulemah, with all 
his tribe of learned Muftis, to 
plead to him that their govern- 
ment was of the most sacred and 
venerable description,—that it had 
antiquity in its favour,—that it 
was in full possession of “‘ the con- 
servative principle of social order,” 
—that it was “replete with grand 
truths,"—that it was ‘“‘ powerful 
and paralysed,”—that it had never 
listened to “ the fatal doctrines of a 
disorganized philosophy,” and that 
it bad never been visited by any 
such things as ‘dreams of falla- 
cious liberty’—he believed that if 
the learned Ulemah were to argue 
the point just as if it was the holy 
Koran, still these “ three gentle 
men of Verona” would not turn 
away—in disgust, as he (Mr. 
Brougham) should do,—but would 
pry about for an avenue by which 
to enter into the territory in ques- 
tion, and if they could not find a 
way, would not be very scrupulous 
about making one; and the result, 
in one point of view, would be, 
that in three months from the 
time of deliberation the Emperor 
Alexander would be at Constan- 
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tinople, or at Minorca—for he had 
long shown a desire to have some 
western provinces ; and that Aus- 
tria and Prussia would be invited 
to look for an indemnity in any 
thing that England, or the King of 
England, might have to suit them. 
‘Lhe principles on which this band 
of congregated despots had shown 
their readiness to act, were dan- 
gerous in the extreme, not only to 
free states for reasons which he 
had before explained, but also to 
the states over which the very 
members of this unholy junto pre- 
sided. Resistance to them was a 
matter of duty, and the duty of 
this country was in consequence 
plain. It behoved us, however, to 
take care that we did not rush 
blindly into a war. An appeal to 
arms ought to be the last alterna- 
tive we should try, but still it 
ought never to be so fureign to 
our thoughts as to be conceived 
impossible, or so foreign from our 
counsels as to take us unprepared. 
Already, if there was any force in 
language, or any validity in public 
engagements, were we committed 
by the defensive treaties into which 
we had entered. We were bound 
by various engagements to prevent 
Portugal from being overrun by a 
foreign enemy. If Spain were to 
be overrun by “foreign invaders, 
what would be the situation of Por- 
tugal? Her frontiers on the side 
of Spain could scarcely be said to 
exist at present; there was no de- 
fence in them; they were a mere 
imaginary line, and had no exist- 
ence except in the map of the geo- 
grapher; her real frontiers were 
in the Pyrenees—her real defence 
was in their fastnesses ; and when- 
ever their passes were crossed, the 
same danger which threatened 
Spain would also threaten Portu- 
gal, 
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if we were bound by the 
force of treaties, though we might 
not be bound to send an army of 
observation to watch the motions 
of the French army, we were at 
least bound to send a naval arma- 
ment to Portugal, in order that we 
might have the earliest informa- 
tion of what was occurring there, 
and might be ready at any mo- 
ment to give assistance to our 
ancient ally. Above all things, 
we ought to repeal without delay 
the foreign enlistment bill—a mea- 
sure which, in his opinion, we 
ought never to have enacted. He 
would not, however, look back- 
wards to measures, on the propri- 
ety of which all of them might 
not agree ; but he would look for- 
ward, in order to avoid all subject 
of vituperation, reserving his blame 
for the foreigners whose tyrannic 
conduct obliged this nation to hate 
them, and his co-operation for 
whatever faithful servant of the 
crown would, in the performance 
of his duty to his country, to free- 
dom, and to the world, speak a 
language that was truly British— 
pursue a policy that was truly 
free,-—and lovk to free states as 
our best and most natural allies 
aguinst all enemies whatsoever ; 
quarrelling with none, whatsoever 
were the form of their govern- 
ment; keeping peace wherever we 
could, but not leaving ourselves 
unprepared for war; not afraid 
of the issue, but calmly resolved 
to brave itatall hazards; deter- 
mined at the same time to support, 
umid every sacrifice, the honour 
and dignity of the crown, the in- 
dependence of the country, and 
every principle that is considered 
most valuable and sacred among 
civilized nations. 
Sir F. Burdett rose, to make 


AND 


his acknowledgments to the hon, 
and learned gent. for a speech as 
able as ever he had heard deliver- 
ed, or as he believed ever had 
been delivered within the walls of 
parliament. He rose for the pur- 
pose of saying of the hon. and 
learned gent. that which had been 
previously said of a great and 
worthy man—not however greater 
or worthier than the hon. and 
learned gentleman on the floor, 
“‘ Nil non laudandum aut sensit aut 
dixit.” He had received great 
pleasure from the manly and in- 
genuous speech of the honourable 
gentleman who had that day 
moved the address ; and he trusted 
that the house would come to an 
unanimous vote upon it. In con 
clusion, he informed ministers, 
that if they acted upon the prin- 
ciples laid down by the hon. and 
learned gent. that evening, the 
despots of the continent would, in 
case of things coming to the worst, 
have to experience what they had 
not experienced for a number of 
years—he meant the opposition of 
an ufited parliament, and an 
united people. 

Mr. Peel expressed his satis- 
faction, that there was such a de- 
sire in the house to concur with 
the sentiments expressed in the 
speech addressed to it from the 
throne, and also with the senti- 
ments which it was proposed to 
embody in the answer to be pre- 
sented in return to the throne. 
After complimenting the mover 
and seconder of the address for the 
ability which they had displayed 
in bringing it forward, he pro- 
ceeded to state, that as the how. 
and learned gent. opposite, and 
also the hon, baronet who had 
followed him, had confined their 


observations to one point, he should 
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best consult the feelings of the 
house by postponing any remarks 
which he had to make upon other 
matters to a future opportunity, 
when they must necessarily come 
in their due time before its consi- 
deration. There had, however, 
been some observations made of 
such immense importance, that he 
felt that he should be guilty of a 
dereliction of his duty if he al- 
lowed them to pass entirely un- 
noticed. The greater part of the 
speech of the honourable and learn- 
ed member for Winchelsea was 
on the policy, not of the country, 
but of the allied sovereigns. With 
regard to our own conduct, a time 
would come when a full explana- 
tion would be given of it, and he 
was sanguine enough to hope that 
the explanation of it would be 
satisfactory to all parties. His 
majesty had repeated his deter- 
mination to adhere to the prin- 
ciples which this government had 
laid down first in 1793, and sub- 
sequently at a later period in 1821, 
respecting the right of one nation 
to interfere in the concerns of ano- 
ther. He (Mr. Peel) conceived 
these principles to be, that every 
state was sovereign and indepen- 
dent, and was the only judge of 
the reforms and modifications 
which were necessary in its go- 
vernment; that, whatever course 
it might pursue in its internal 
concerns, of that course it was the 
sole and only judge; and that 
every other doctrine was as sub- 
versive of national independence 
as the attempt of one individual to 
force upon another any specific 
line of conduct would be subver- 
sive of individual independence. 
The rights of states, however, like 
those of individuals, were subject 
to the interference uf other states, 
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if the exercise of them tended to 
the general injury. That injury, 
however, ought not to be of an 
imaginary or speculative kind— 
it ought to be of a nature clear 
to the feelings and palpable to the 
sight of every man; and of the 
necessity of making such an in- 
terference, each state, for the rea- 
sons he had before mentioned, 
ought to be the ehief judge. 
With regard to the affairs of 
Spain, he could only observe, that 
as far as we were concerned, there 
was nothing in her institutions 
that could warrant our interfer- 
ence with them. He trusted, 
however, that Spain would ad- 
mit some changes in what was 
called the Spanish constitution, 
because he believed that such 
changes would tend to the advance- 
ment of her best interests, and the 
promotion of her best rights. It 
was his opinion, that it was not 
only an act of justice, but also an 
act of duty, for one friendly state 
to represent to another the expe- 
diency of such changes; but in 
making that statement, he by no 
means intended to say that the 
grounds stated by the King of 
France for interfering in the affairs 
of Spain were such as warranted 
his interference; on the contrary, 
he meant to say that he thought 
them not adequate. It was clear, 
that those who opposed the prin- 
ciple on which he interfered, could 
not approve of the mode of his in- 
terference. Still he thought that 
the house ought to cherish the 
hopes of peace, for no man could 
doubt what the real interest of 
England was under the present cir- 
cumstances. If he spoke with re- 


serve of the line of policy which 
England was likely to follow, it 
was because be still cherished a 

hope 
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hope that peace would be pre- 
served; and if it was not, he still 
thought that every man might be 
certain, that every effort consistent 
with the independence of the coun- 
try would be made for its preser- 
vation. In the speech of the King 
of France, war was not stated to 
be certain. ‘The expression was, 
tp war be inevitable.” The ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman 
said that the condition attached to 
that 1” rendered it so; for it was 
“ unless Ferdinand VII. be free to 
give his people institutions.” Now, 
it appeared to him that two mean- 
ings might be attributed to those 
expressions, and it was only fair to 
give France the benefit of them. 
They might mean that no institu- 
tions would be considered legiti- 
mate, unless they were derived 
from a king in the full possession 
of ahsolute power, at liberty to 
give, and absolutely giving them, 
with his own free will, to the mass 
of his subjects. Now, if this were 
the meaning of the words, they 
contained doctrines to which no 
Englishman could agree even for a 
moment. Personal freedom, free- 
dom from restraint, was absolutely 
necessary on the part of the mo- 
narch, Whatever construction the 
terms of the speech of the King of 
France might bear, he (Mr. Peel) 
was anxious that it should uot be 
misconstrued. As an Englishman 
he should undoubtedly say that the 
King of France had no sufficient 
authority to interfere; as a Spa- 
niard, he should of course contend 
the same; but if he were a French- 
man, he could not at all tell in 
what view the question might pre- 
sent itself. He did not lay it 
down, that the principle adopted 
by France warranted her inter- 
ference as a foreign power, in the 


internal affairs of Spain as an In’ 


dependent kingdom. Great Bri- 
tain was, therefore, no party to 
any proceedings, direct or indirect, 
at Verona, that had this object. 
He was confident that the house 
would excuse him from entering 
into farther details, both on account 
of the absence of his right honour- 
able friend who presided over this 
department of the affairs of the 
state, and because, while, as he 
had before said, there was a chance 
of maintaining peace: while there 
was a hope that the irritation un- 
fortunately subsisting might be al- 
layed, he should repent to the last 
moment of his life if he dropped a 
single word by which that ehance 
could be lessened. The rooted 
conviction of his mind was, that it 
was the policy of Europe that 
peace,, general peace, should be 
preserved, After the devastation 
of the late war, subjects and suve- 
reigns ought to have an opportu- 
nity of directing their attention to 
internal affairs. A war must now 
be injurious to Europe at large, 
but especially to this country. Our 
great object ought to be at such a 
moment to maintain neutrality. 
Undoubtedly it was not for Great 
Britain to rejoice in the deteriora- 
tion of other states. On the cov- 
trary, instead of viewing the grow- 
ing prosperity of neighbouring king- 
doms with jealousy or alarm, she 
had opened her eyes to a more 
liberal and just doctrine: she found 
that her interests were not incom- 
patible with theirs, and that their 
increasing consumption gave to her 
am Increasing demand. The most 
dignified position she could assume 
was that of a mediator, not be- 
tween contending (for they were 
not yet contending), but between 
angry parues. The highest duty 
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she could discharge was to the ut- 
most of her power to prevent the 
commencement of a new war, the 
termination of which no man could 
foresee. He could not avoid ex- 
pressing his regret that the honour- 
able and: learned gentleman (Mr. 
Brougham), in the heat of argu- 
ment, had been betrayed into the 
use of too strong expressions with 
respect to powers, the allies of this 
country. As our allies (for such 
“they were), we might protest 
against any principle of their po- 
licy; but, in stating our feelings 
regarding their personal character, 
caution ought to be observed, and 
certainly opinions ought not to be 
expressed which he (Mr. Peel) be- 
lieved were without foundation, It 
ought not to be forgotten, that 
those whom the hon. gent. had 
harangued with such sarcastic se- 
verity had joined with us by a 
common effort to repel a common 
danger. .When, too, the hon. gent. 
spoke of that “ great and resplen- 
dent character,” Bonaparte, he 
(Mr. Peel) confessed that he had 
heard him with regret. Let him 
remember the exertions we had 
made with our allies ayainst the 
atrocious violence of that indivi- 
dual. When the hon. gent. wus 
speaking of Spain, when he was 
reprobating so strongly the inter- 
ference of foreign powers, it was 
strange indeed that he should call 
that man ‘a great and resplen- 
dent character,” who, with regard 
to Spain, had notoriously been 
guilty of the basest duplicity. Had 
the hon. gentleman forgotten, while 
attempting to fasten on our allies 
all the crimes to which he had ad- 
verted, that the individual he had 
so mistakenly panegyrised had been 
guilty of every one of them? Had 
he forgotten that he had broken all 
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promises, disregarded all treaties, 
murdered princes, and subjected 
independent states to the most un- 
just oppression? Above all, had 
he forgotten that this “‘ great and 
resplendent character” had borne 
the most ferocious enmity towards 
this country, that had ultimately 
been the cause of his downfall? 
It was not for him (Mr. Peel) to 
follow the honourable gentleman 
through all the detail of his obser- 
vations, but there was one remark 
to which he felt it his duty to ad- 
vert. The hon. gent. had said 
that the whole object of the con- 
gress of Verona was to take into 
consideration the affairs of Spain. 
Ile begged leave to remind him, 
that other great questions had also 
occupied its attention,—the affairs 
of Italy, the slave trade, and, above 
all, the subsisting relations be- 
tween Russia and Turkey. The 
recent conduct of Russia towards 
Turkey proved the injustice of the 
accusation respecting the spirit of 
aggression by which she was ani- 
mated. Nothing could now be 
more manifest than that the policy 
of Russia of late had been marked 
by the greatest forbearance, and a 
desire rather to avoid than pro- 
mote war. With respect to the 
interference of Austria in the af- 
fairs of Italy, a stipulation had 
been entered into for the with- 
drawing of her troops. In_ his 
opinion, the step taken by Austria 
in the first instance was clearly 
justifiable. Whether it were or 
were not, the conduct of Great 
Britain, both in the cases of Na- 
ples and Spain, had been quite 
consistent. Her conduct had been 
regulated in both instances by the 
same principle. She had left it 
to Austria to determine on the 
propriety of interposition on the 
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grounds she had assigned; and at 
least she had shown that her ob- 
ject was what she had stated, not 
territorial aggrandizement, but to 
prevent danger to her own domi- 
nions. One purpose of the con- 
gress was to decide the time when 
the troops of Austria should be 
removed. The honourable gentle- 
man had directed but little of his 
attention to the internal affairs of 
this kingdom, no doubt reserving 
himself for some future occasion, 
when he would observe upon them 
more at large. He (Mr. Peel) was 
confident that the house had heard 
with the utmost satisfaction, both 
that there would be a reduction in 
the estimates for the service of the 
year, and that his majesty would 
be enabled, consistently with the 
maintenance of public credit, to 
recommend a further and a larger 
reinission of taxes. Although, per- 
baps, rather irregular, he (Mr. Peel) 
would now give notice, that it was 
the intention of the chancellor of 
the exchequer, after his return as 
a member, to take the earliest op- 
portunity of entering into a general 
exposition of the financial state of 
the country, in order to explain to 
the house those details of reduction 
and remission which he was satis- 
fied would meet with the warmest 
approbation. It might not be an- 
ticipating too much to add, that a 
considerable part would apply to a 
diminution of the assessed taxes. 
He agreed that it was most de- 
sirable to afford relief to the agri- 
cultural interest, but he did not 
concur in the notion that that re- 
hef could be afforded by a remis- 
sion of taxes. To the increasing 
prosperity of the manufacturing 
and commercial interests he looked 
for the most material improve- 
ment. When 30 much new acti- 
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vity had been given to commerce, 
when such an increase had taken 
place in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, it was impossible that ere 
long agriculture should not feel the 
benefit of the change, and in the 
end recover from its depression. 
As it was the wish of the house to 
come to a vote, he should abstain 
from further explanations, trusting 
that perfect unanimity would pre- 
vail. He hoped that nothing had 
fallen from his hon. friends or from 
himself that was likely to provoke 
discussion or division, and that the 
house would return his majesty its 
combined thanks for the gracious 
promises held out in his speech, 
and assure the king that nothing 
should be wanting on its part to 
fulfil objects so desirable. 

Sir J. Macintosh and Mr. Den- 
man rose at the same time: the 
latter gave way. He assured the 
house that he would not stand long 
between the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Denman) and the chair. It was 
not his intention at all adversely 
to meet and discuss the speech just 
delivered, as he applauded many 
of the just principles it contained, 
and commended the reserve which 
ministerial prudence dictated as 
to the application of future mea- 
sures adapted to particular circum- 
stances. As to the incidental 
questions introduced by his hon. 
and learned friend (Mr. Brougham), 
he could not observe upon them 
without occupying a larger portion 
of time than was at present de- 
sirable, For his own part, he 
should, perhaps, have been con- 
tented to rest his opinion upon the 
excellent speech of the mover of 
the address; the principles it con- 
tained were expressed in terms 
such as neither he nor any man 
could improve. They had been 
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further enforced by the eloquent, 
the irresistible speech of his ho- 
nourable and learned friend (Mr. 
Brougham), who had adverted, he 
would not say with sarcastic se- 
verity, but with sarcastic justice, 
to the conduct and character of 
those who claimed a monopoly of 
all civil and religious principles, 
and who, without scruple, felt 
themselves at liberty to violate 
those principles whenever it suited 
their covenience. He should not 
now have risen, after all that bad 
been so well said, had he not been 
influenced by the generous appeal 
of the gallant officer (Sir J. Yorke) 
to all members, to deliver their 
opinions on the state of Europe at 
the present critical and awful mo- 
ment—at a moment when a war 
was about to be commenced sub- 
versive of the law of nations—sub- 
versive of all the rights of inde- 
pendent states—a war tending to 
involve all Europe in general hos- 
tility, and most especially affect- 
ing the security of his majesty’s 
dominions, the honour of his 
crown, and the prosperity of his 

ple —a war levelled at the 
glory, the liberty, and the secu- 
rity of Great Britain more than 
any other country of the world. 
On one point only he differed from 
his hon. and learned friend, for 
he (Sir J. Macintosh) denied that 
his most Christian majesty had 
carried his principle of foreign in- 
terference beyond his allies at the 
congress of Verona. They had 
all laid down what had been called 
a monarchical principle ; from the 
beginning of their alliance, or 
rather of their conspiracy, they 
had declared that no institution 
could be good or ought to exist 
that did not flow from the will 
of the sovereign. This principle, 
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which was avowed, contained in 
itself a declaration of war against 
the character of this country— 
against all its best and noblest in- 
stitutions: it was a libel apon all 


_the generations of our ancestors, a 


slander upon the wary title to the 
crown, It declared that those who 
secured and established British li- 
berty were conspirators against the 
holy rights of kings; that George 
IV. himself was a usurper, and 
king William only the chief of a 
lawless banditti. It proclaimed as 
traitors those who had extorted 
Magna Charta from a tyrant, ren- 
dered the privileges of the house 
a mere assumption, and the occu- 
pation of the throne of these realms 
a violation of that great, just, pro- 
fourd, liberal, and enlightened mo- 
narchical principle which was to be 
applied to the affairs of Spain. He 
was sorry to hear such potentates 
called the allies of Great Britain: 
he could not conceive how any al- 
liance could subsist between the 
government which issued the cir- 
cular of 1821, or the framers of 
the royal speech of to-day, and 
those who held doctrines destructive 
of the hitherto acknowledged law 
of nations, and inconsistent with 
the rights of every state of civi- 
lized Europe. On this monarchical 
principle war was to be declared 
against Spain; and it was con- 
tended that three or four great 
states of Europe might combine to 
put down all amended institutions 
not flowing from the mere will of 
the sovereign—and when did im- 
provements arise from such a 
source ?—and to make war upon a 
free people, because it thought fit 
in the height of its arrogance to 
frame its own constitution without 
first consulting the combined wis~ 
dom of the crowned heads of the 


north, 
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north, Let it be remembered too, 
that this war was to be declared 
without a pretence of danger to 
the dominions of any one of these 
great dictators of mankind. Go- 
vernments adopting such a princi- 
ple were, in peint of fact and jus- 
tice, at war with all independent 
states: they were the enemies of 
all who did not choose to submit 
to any yoke they thought fit to 
impose, and it then bécame only a 
question of policy and prudence 
with independent states what time 
they would choose for asserting 
their rights, in defiance of a band 
of haughty and overbearing con- 
spirators against the liberties: of 
the world. He was sorry not to 
see the honourable member for 
Bossiny in his place, who on a for- 
mer occasion spoke upon this sub- 
ject with a degree of force and 
zeal which could not be forgotten, 
when. he alluded to the overt acts 
of hostility by the sovereigns 
against the freedom of mankind at 
large, and compared them with 
the effects of the decree of the 
convention of 1792, which had 
been held the grand reason autho- 
rizing the resistance of other na- 
tions to the proceedings of France. 
The honourable gentleman had 
then applied this doctrine to the 
ease of Naples. In reference to 
what had just been said, he (Sir J. 
Macintosh) must tell the right hon. 
gentleman that he was inconsistent 
in approving of the aggression of 
Austria in the case of Naples, and 
disapproving of the present inter- 
ference of France in the aflairs of 
Spain. It was a mistake to sup- 
pose that Austria had rested her 
Justification on the ground of dan- 
ger from vicinage. She had claim- 
ed the right of overrunning Na- 
ples as one of the lords paramount 


—the mighty monarchs of Europe ; 
because Austria saw Naples adopt- 
ing institutions which were at va- 
riance with the system she chose 
her to possess. In proof of this, 
he referred the right honourable 
gentleman to the declaration of the 
sovereigns, who proclaimed in 
terms “ the allied powers will 
strike rebellion wherever they can 
reach it :” and if they then con- 
fined themselves to Naples and 
Piedmont, it was only because they 
could reach no farther. It was not 
then their intention, as they pro- 
fessed, to march apy troops into 
what, in the new Muscovite geo- 
graphy, was called “ the western 
territory of Europe,” those obscure 
and semi-barbarous realms of 
France and Spain. It was not, 
however, through moderation, abs- 
tinence, or mercy, that they did 
not pour their hordes of Calmucs 
and Croats into those kingdoms to 
subdue and civilize them to north- 
ern notions of liberty and happi- 
ness. Nevertheless they adjourned 
this beneficent project for two 
years; they had allowed Spain and 
Portugal the privilege of being the 
last to be devoured, and resolved 
first to regulate according to their 
wills and pleasures the affairs of 
Italy. The King of France had 
now adopted that principle, and on 
that principle he was about to carry 
on the war against Spain. He, 
like Austria, complained of no dan- 
ger from juxtaposition ; he did not 
condescend to pay the public the 
compliment of conjuring up some 
imaginary peril as an excuse for 
his aggression. According to his 
speech, the only object of his hos- 
tility was to enable the sovereign 
of Spain to give his people such 
institutions as he thought best for 
them. Here he begged to observe, 
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that the ultra-royalists of France 
of late had been very fond of re- 
minding Europe of Louis XIV., 
and of saying, that the work which 
he had begun was now to be com- 
pleted; in fact, that the object of 
the war, under the pretence of 
preserving social order, was to 
finish the subjugation of Spain, 
which that monarch had contem- 
plated. Ile trusted that the house 
would hear with due reverence, 
and that Europe would mark with 
becoming attention, the dying 
words of William II1., in his last 
speech from the throne, in which 
he exposed clearly the designs of 
Louis XIV. The significant threats 
uf that ambitious king were at this 
moment revived by bis restored 
successor, who was about to at- 
tempt to imitate the example of 
his ancestor, the oppressor of Eu- 
rope, whose whole life had been 
devoted to the establishment of the 
principle of universal monarchy. 
The wards of King William were 
delivered within two months of 
his death: they related to Spain 
and her relations with this country, 
and might be looked upon as almost 
prophetic of the situation in which 
Great Britain was now placed: 
they were these: “ By the French 
king’s placing his grandson on the 
throne of Spain, he is in a condi- 
tion to oppress the rest of Europe, 
unless speedy and effectual mea- 
sures be taken. Under this pre- 
tence he is become the real master 
of the whole Spanish monarchy : 
he has made it to be entirely de- 
pending on France, and disposes of 
it as of his own dominions, and by 
that means he has surrounded bis 
neighbours in such a manner, that, 
though the name of peace may be 
said to continue, yet they are put 
tu the expense and inconveniences 
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of war, This must affect England 
in the nearest and most sensible 
manner in respect to our. trade, 
which will soon become precarious 
in all the variable branches of it; 
in respect to our peace and safety 
at home, which we cannot hope 
should long continue; and in fe- 
spect to that part which England 
ought to take in the preservation 
of the liberty of Europe.” Thus 
it appeared that king William 
placed above all other considera- 
tions and interests the glorious duty 
peculiarly incumbent upon this 
nation, of preserving the liberty of 
Europe. If he (Sir J. Macintosh) 
were asked fur more, he would re- 
quest the house to call to mind the 
unanimous address of both houses 
not long after the death of King 
William. [Mr. Biougham whis- 
pered to Sir J. Macintosh.) He 
thanked his honourable friend for 
reminding him of what certainly 
was of importance, viz. that the 
dissolution of the parliament be- 
fore that by which the address 
was voted was resolved upon in 
1707, for the pur of more 
clearly and effectually ascertaining 
the sentiments of the people of 
England as to the propriety of en- 
deavouring to rescue Spain from 
France. The representatives there- 
fore came directly fresh from their 
constituents, and they enabled the 
successor of King William to com- 
plete that alliance which might 
have effected the deliverance of 
Europe. Yet in our day the au- 
thority of Louis XIV., the com- 
mon enemy and oppressor of 
Europe, was cited in favour of a 
successor of the house of Bourbon 
—restored for his moderation—re- 
placed upon his throne on account 
of bis pacific character, so well 
calculated to repress the military 
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spirit and love of aggrandizement 
prevalent in his newly recovered 
kingdom. That successor seemed 
now resolved to make a perilous 
experiment to ascertain whether 
he could not accomplish by con- 
queat what was yet incomplete, by 
indulging that military spirit and 
love of aggrandizement which he 
was reinstated only for the pur- 
pose of repressing. The unani- 
mous address of both houses to 
which he had referred, contained 
the following expressions :—“ Your 
majesty is pleased to give us warn- 
ing of the danger of being so far 
deluded as to depend again on the 
faith of treaties with an enemy, 
who has never yet had any other 
regard to them than as they served 
the purposes of his interest and 
ambition; and to inform us, that 
no peace can be lasting, safe, and 
honourable, till the Spanish mo- 
narchy be fixed in the house of 
Austria, and France reduced to 
such a degree that the balance of 
power in Europe be again restored. 
We humbly concur with your ma- 
jesty in these your wise and noble 
sentiments. And we faithfully 
promise, that no dangers shall de- 
ter us, nor any artifices divert us, 
from doing al! that is in our power 
to assist your majesty in carrying 
on the war, till you shall be ena- 
bled to procure such a peace for 
Europe.” Did he say that this 
recommendation was now to be 
complied with to the letter? Cer- 
tainly not: experience, from the 
peace of Utrecht to the family 
compact, was against it; but as 
soon as the family compact was 
concluded, the very evil foreseen 
by King William was revived, and 
for all military purposes Spain be- 
came a province to France. The 
only temperament the case ad- 


mitted—the only event that could 
possibly check the absolute power 
of France, through a prince of the 
house of Bourbon, was the esta- 
blishment of a national legislature. 
The application of the word “ legi- 
timate” was not confined, as the 
Emperor of Russia and his coadju- 
tors confined it, to sovereigns: for 
in 1812, the late Lord Londonderry 
stated it asa sine qua non, that the 
authority of Ferdinand VII. and of 
the Cortes, the legitimate govern- 
ment of Spain (Ferdinand being at 
that time a prisoner at Valencey, 
and all the pewers of sovereignty 
being vested in the Cortes) should 
be acknowledged. All Europe ex- 
cepting Bonaparte had acknow- 
ledged the legitimate government 
of the Cortes in 1812; and did 
not the events of 1820 restore it? 
Without dwelling longer on this 
point, he should content himself 
with stating, that for bis own part 
he considered the meditated aggres- 
sion by France against Spain and 
Portugal, in a geographical, mili- 
tary, national, and every other 
sense, upon the principle promul- 
gated by the King of France, as 
the most unrighteous, unprovoked, 
wanton, lawless, and flagitious at- 
tack ever made by one state upon 
the liberties of another. He main- 
tained that the people of Spain had 
shown the most magnanimous for- 
bearance, and he prayed to God 
that they might continue a line of 
conduct that reflected so much ho- 
nour on their national character ; 
and he hoped that they would not 
be betrayed into any excesses, 
which would only serve the cause 
of their bitterest enemies. Upon 
this subject he felt the strongest 
interest. He looked upon the de- 
liverance of Spain as the noblest 
monument of British valour, and 
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he saw that the object of this un- 

rous invasion was to rob this 
country, if possible, of the laurels 
of Talavera, Vittoria, and Sala- 
manca. It was an attempt on the 
part of France to steal from Great 
Britain the triumph which the one 
had gloriously gained and the 
other ignobly lost. It was an 
attack upon the honour and cha- 
racter of this country. He knew 
and was ever ready to acknowledge, 
that in the late war much was 
to be attributed to the invincible 
spirit and noble courage of Spa- 
niards ; but he knew also that no 
nation had contributed more than 
Great Britain to their happiness 
and independence. He felt strongly 
and he spoke strongly ; he sought 
for no qualification of his language, 
no retreat from responsibility. He 
had embarked his powers and his 
heart in the cause of Spain: it 
was his most ardent hope that the 
people might triumph over the de- 
testable combination against their 
liberties ; but whatever might be 
the fate or fortune of their arms, 
he should never regret the part 
he had taken, the sentiments he 
had expressed. Bitter indeed 
would be his grief if he saw this 
fine, this brave, this generous na- 
tion compelled to submit to the 
haughty dictation of a conqueror ; 
for in the history of the worid 
there never was a holier struggle 
against a more degrading tyranny. 
On the one side was all that was 
dear to man, his best rights, his 
noblest privileges; on the other 
all that was unjust, detestable, and 
flagitious. In what he had said 
he believed that he had spoken the 
undivided sentiments of the whole 
people of Great Britain: from 
one end of the kingdom to the 
other all impartial men felt alike 
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—sympathy for Spain, disgust at 
her conspiring enemies. As his 
hon. and learned friend had al- 
ready remarked, there was scarcel 
an enlightened individual in all 
Europe, out of the councils of these 
self-elected arbiters of the fate of 
millions, who did not join hand 
and heart in the resistance the 
Spaniards were prepared to make, 
His hon. and learned friend had 
already made a beautiful quota- 
tion from a fragment of a recently 
recovered treatise by Cicero, and 
he (Sir J. Macintosh) could refer 
the house to another passage, most 
admirably adapted to a situation 
like that he had been contempla- 
ting, in which Scipio Africanus 
was made to draw a happy dis- 
tinction between the condition of a 
people qua sub lege est et sub justu 
domino, and of a people exposed to 
all the miseries ofcruel tyranny. Yet 
such were the sentiments which 
an uristocratical writer of the Ro- 
man republic put into the mouth 
of the leader of the senatorial 
party during the sedition of the 
Gracchi, when passions were most 
inflamed, and life was exposed to 
the fury of the plebeian faction, 
He should conclude by repeating 
his regret at hearing powers en- 
tertaining the projects attributed to 
them, nay, which they had avow- 
ed and boasted, called the allies 
of England. Having overrun 
Naples and Piedmont, they were 
merciful enough to give a respite 
of two years to Spain ; they migiit 
still, perhaps, give a further respite 
to Portugal, in order to lull that 
nation into security, and to deter 
them from aiding their ancient and 
near ally; but, by parity of rea- 
soning, Portugal must be invaded 
because she had followed the ex- 
ample of England in obtaining a 
charter 








charter of their rights. All eyes 
must see that the three powers of 
the north, by withdrawing their mi- 


nisters from Madrid, and by their speec 


declarations, had made themselves 
parties to the war, and were ready 
to pour their myriads into “ the 
western territory of Europe,” 
should the troops of Louis XVIII. 
be unsuccessful, or should discon- 
tents break out in the interior of 
France. It was high time, there- 
fore, for all men to contemplate the 
importance of the crisis, and to be 
prepared to see a Mubcovite army 
lining the shores of the continent 
from Amsterdam to Cadiz, as per- 
haps not the last result of Spanish 
subjugation. 

Ir. Denman said that nothing 
but a feeling of imperious duty 
could have induced him to intrude 
upon the patience of the house. If 
peace could be preserved, in God’s 
name let it be preserved, but he 
trusted that the house would not 
shut its eyes to the real state of 
aflairs: one course only might be 
left—a unanimous and a manly re- 
sistance. It was highly satisfactory 
to find that the King of Great 
Britain had not joined with the 
great disturbers of mankind; but 
he should have been more gratified 
if it had been stated also in the 
royal speech, that the plenipoten- 
tiary at Verona had entered the 
solemn protest of England against 
this most iniquitous project. He 
did not wish to introduce topics 
that could excite irritation on 
either side, but he should like to 
know how the minister of Great 
Britain, at Verona, had looked 
when he was told that Spain was 
to be overrun, because the people 
had extorted from the sovereign 
free institutions that never would 
have been voluntarily bestowed. 
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Had any zemonstrance been oflered 
on the part of this country? He 
feared not. If it had been, the 
h from the King of France, 
that had excited so much disgust, 
would probably never have been 
uttered. If such a remonstrance 
had failed of its effect, the truth 
could not be denied, that the dis- 
regard of it would amount to an 
act of aggression against England. 
He trusted that the allies of Great 
Britain, as they were termed, but 
the enemies of Spain, might yet 
be influenced by the unanimous 
sense of the British legislature, 
when they saw that to maintain 
its own rights it was ready to sa- 
crifice not only peace, but life it- 
self. True it was that the effects 
of the last war, and the distresses 
of the people, ought always to be 
duly considered ; but let it go forth 
to the world that the British house 
of parliament, on the first day of 
its meeting, had declared that it 
was ready to go all lengths for the 
maintenance of the rights of their 
country, threatened in the person 
of its nearest and best ally. It 
was not to be forgotten, that the 
language of the French speech had 
been used by the Emperor of Rus- 
sia in 1820 :—institutions for the 
people ought only to emanate from 
the crown; in other words, the 
crown was to allow its subjects 
only just as much liberty as suited 
its arbitrary dogmas. ‘The allied 
monarchs, therefore, at least de- 
served credit for consistency : they 
had overrun the fertile plains of 
Naples, and on the same principle 
they were preparing to tame down 
the haughty pride of Spain. He 
remembered having said long since, 
though rebuked at the time, that 
if the war in Italy had lasted long 
enough for the Russian army to 
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march down from the north, Rus- 
sia would not have paused to make 
an attack on Spain. ‘The allies 
had availed themselves of the ear- 
liest opportunity of invading Spain, 
and we could not shut our eyes to 
the fact that Great Britain was in 
principle at this moment involved 
in the struggle. The whole people 
of this country must feel that there 
was but one side to this question, 
and the least faltering at this mo- 
mentous juncture might be fatal. 
The effect of any hesitation on our 
part might be most injurious to 
the interests of Spain. Let the 
house look narrowly, suspiciously, 
to the present proceeding. The 
same question which the continen- 
tal powers now put to Spain, the 

would next put to England. It 
had been said again and again, that 
if the war did break out, England 
would, some how or other, be 
dragged into it. ‘Then if the 
country was to go to war, let it go 
to war for some purpose. Let it 
not now shun the contest at the 
expense of sacrificing its allies, and 
afterwards strike for some trivial 
point of form—some breach of di- 
plomatic arrangement or decorum. 
He did say again, if England must 
go to war, let her choose her time. 
Let government speak out upon the 
present crisis, and be ready to back 
its honest remonstrance with all 
the power of this great and (in 
spite of the allies) free country ; in 
such a Cause there was no sacrifice 
which the country would not be 
prepared to make; and as the 
course he recommended was the 
just, so, eventually, it would be 
found to be the economical one. 
Hie was sorry to take up so much 
of the time of the house, and he 
was far from wishing to disturb the 
unanimity of feeling which pre- 
vailed; but he said these few words, 
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in giving his assent to the address, 
because he wished it to be under- 
stood that he should have assented 
to it far more cordially, if he had 
heard from the speech of some 
vigorous efforts made to preserve 
those rights and principles upon 
which the well-being of England 
rested. He thought that the re» 
buke his honourable and learned 
friend had received for calling a 
great man, now no more, a “ great 
and resplendent character,” might 
well have been spared, when the 
conduct of the present ruling powe 
ers was looked at—men who, with- 
out the excuse of the warlike mo- 
tives, if he might so express him- 
self, which had seemed to impel 
that individual, outstepped his in- 
justice upon a cold-blooded cal- 
culation of their strength. Let 
France recollect her own struggles 
for independence ; let her recollect 
the declaration in which, at the 
commencement of those struggles, 
she had offered assistance to all 
nations willing to follow her ex- 
ample ; and now see her in the 
situation of drawing the sword 
upon others for attempting the 
same work which she had aceom- 
plished herself. Let the house 
bear in mind that there was a very 
wide distinction between aiding or 
abetting an interference with a 
government, and interfering with 
an interference which had taken 
the course and proceeded to the 
length which the present change 
of system had arrived at in Spain. 
The honourable and learned mem- 
ber sat down, regretting that he 
had not an opportunity of returning 
his thanks to the government for 
active eflorts to avoid that crisis 
on which England was being driven 
by the unprincipled ambition of 

her allies. 
The address was then put and 
carried, 
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carried, and a committee named ; 
and the house adjourned at a quar- 
ter past eight o'clock. 
LORD STANHOPE'S AMENDMENT. 
Protest. 
** DISSENTIENT, 

“+ 1st. Because it is at all times 
the duty of parliament to examine 
and redress public grievances, and 
that duty is most urgent at the 
present moment, when the country 
is afflicted with severe anc unex- 
ampled distress. 

“ 2d. Because the nation has a 
right to expect that the causes of 
the present distress shall be im- 
mediately examined, shall be fully 
ascertained, and shall, as speedily 
as possible, be removed. 

* 3d. Because the investigation 
of the subject cannot be delayed 
without a and ‘injustice to 
those who suffer, and without the 
utmost danger to the country, of 
which the welfare must be de- 
stroyed, and of which the tran- 
quillity may be disturbed, by a 
continuance of the present calami- 
ties. 

“4th. Because this house ought 
also to examine ‘ the results that 
have arisen from altering the va- 
lue of the currency,’ as that mea- 
sure has very considerably dimi- 
nished the prices of all produce, 
and very considerably increased 
the burden of the taxes which have 
been imposed, and of the engage- 
ments which have been contracted. 

“Sth. Because the subject of 
which the immediate examination 
was proposed is of vital import- 
ance, as it affects directly all the 
owners and occupiers of land, and 
indirectly all the other interests of 
the country. 

“ STANHOPE. 
“ TANKERVILLE. 
‘* SOMERSET,” 


House of Commons, Feb.5.—On 
the motion of Mr. Peel, the usual 
sessional orders were read and 
agreed to. 

Mr. Marryat gave notice, that 
to-morrow week (the 13th inst.) 
he would move for papers, show- 
ing the service and stations on 
which his majesty’s ships Carna- 
tion and Dotterel were employed 
on the 12th of August last. 

Mr. Keith Douglas moved that 
there be laid before the house an 
account of all British plantation 
sugar imported into Great Britain 
and Ireland, from the 5th of Jan- 
uary 1814, to the 5th of January 
1823, distinguishing the annual 
amount exported, and that retain- 
ed for home consumption, with the 
average price ineach year. Also 
an account of British and Irish 
produce exported to the West In- 
dies in the last five years, distin- 
guishing the amount in each year. 
Likewise an account of the num- 
ber of ships, with the tonnage, .and 
the number of men employed in 
that trade in the same time, toge- 
ther with the amount of the duties 
paid on such produce in each year, 
for the last five years.—Ordered. 

Mr. W,. Whitmore gave notice, 
that on the 17th instant he would 
bring the corn laws under the con- 
sideration of parliament. 

On the motion of Mr. Curwen, 
there was ordered to be laid before 
the house an account of the quan- 
tity of Irish corn imported into 
England from January 1821 to 
January 1823, distinguishing the 
amount of each kind: also an ac- 


count of the quantity of wheat, 


barley, and oats, actually sold in 
Mark-lane in the same time : like- 
wise, an account of the number of 
cattle sold in Smithfield in the 
same period, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Brougham presented a peti- 
tion from the landowners of the 
parish of Penrith, in Cumberland, 
praying for an alteration in the 
highway act. 

After a few words from Lord 
Lowther, Mr. Curwen, Mr. Little- 
ton, and Mr. F. Lewis, the petition 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Lord A. Hamilton gave notice, 
that on Tuesday, the 11th of 
March, he would call the atten- 
tion of the house to the state of the 
county representation in Scotland. 

Dr. Phillimore moved for leave 
to bring in a bill to amend the 
marriage act.— Leave given. 

Mr. Childe appeared at the bar 
with the report of the committee 
appointed to draw up the address 
in answer to the speech from the 
throne. 

On the question that it be read, 

Sir R. Wilson said it was not 
his intention, by rising on this oc- 
casion, to disturb the unanimity 
which prevailed in the house on 
the present aspect of foreign af- 
fairs: but he could not sufler this 
opportunity to pass without offer- 
ing a few words. After the im- 
pression which the powerful ad- 
dress of his hon. and learned 
friend (Mr. Brougham) had _ pro- 
duced on the house last night, it 
was far from his intention to tres- 
pass on their time for more than a 
few moments; but there was a 
word which had fallen from a 
right hon. gent. last night which 
he thought called for some remark. 
He had understood the right hon. 
gent. to mention the word “ neu- 
trality.” Now he would anxiously 
wish to guard the house against 
being too confid@mt that that would 
not be the{course adopted by this 
country. A more disastrous course 
could not be pursued, as far as 

1823. 
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Spain was concerned, ror one less 
honourable to the character of this 
country. If once that part were 
decided upon, what was there to 
prevent France from. passing the 
Pyrenees and attempting to carry 
into effect her wicked, and, he 
would say, premeditated project ? 
But if she found the whole coast 
from Bayonne to Dunkirk exposed 
to the operations of our fleets, she 
would then be more cautious how 
she ventured to advance with a 
chance of our being actively em- 
ployed against her. He had no 
doubt that if the right hon. gent. 
had given a pledge of neutrality 
on the part of this country, he had 
done so in the expectation that it 
could be rendered valid, ‘That, 
however, would be found to be a 
work of no little difficulty, We 
should recollect that the approach- 
ing contest between France and 
Spain would not be for a boundary 
line: it was an attempt on the 
part of the former to put down 
the constitution—the free choice 
of the Spanish nation—that con- 
stitution which the allied sove- 
reigns at Laybach had declared 
they would put down wherever 
they met it within their reach. 
But it was not Spain alone we had 
to look to. Portugal, too, must be 
expected to be brought into the 
contest. She also had a constitu- 
tion which the Emperor Alexander 
would not recognize, and she 
would, no doubt, be anxious to de- 
fend it. But supposing that Por- 
tugal were to be so unwise, and he 
would even say, to be so base, as 
to desert Spain in her ‘present 
exigency ; supposing that by such 
desertion she were to add a force. 
of 50,000 men to the. invading 
armies—and, as a military man 
of some small experience, he as-, 
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serted that the desertion of the 
cause of Spain by Portugal would 
be equivalent to the addition of 
50,000 men to her invaders— 
still she would not rescue herself 
from the approach of those dan- 
gers by which her ally of Spain 
was at present menaced. Trance, 
reinforced by the successful ter- 
mination of her efforts on behalf 
of the cause of fanaticism and ty- 
ranny in Spain, and assisted by 
the exasperation which the deser- 
tion of Portugal would have excit- 
ed in every honest Spanish bosom, 
would soon, by her advances to 
the Portuguese frontier, render it ne- 
cessary for the Portuguese govern- 
ment to call upon the British cabinet 
to falfil the various pledges of as- 
sistance which it had offered to it. 
But he would ask, whether it was 
only external enemies that Por- 
tugal had to fear? Did not the 
right hon. gents. opposite know— 
and if they did not know, he could 
afford them positive information 
of the fact from documents in his 
possession—that a regency of Por- 
tugal was already organized in 
France, and that some of its agents 
had even arrived in England for 
the purpose of muking proselytes 
here, if they by any means could. 
Supposing an army of the Faith to 
be raised in Portugal by the in- 
trigues and machinations of this 
body, and to be backed by a 
French army of observation sta- 
tioned on the frontiers, would Eng- 
land, in case of its advance into 
the interior, be able to throw a 
military force into the lines of 
Torres Vedras with any chance of 
success, or to maintain in the town 
of Lisbon the immense mass of 
population which would be cast 
upon it by such an event? True 
it was that England had been able 


to support that population during 
the last wan; but it ought to be 
recollected that the supplies for it 
were at that time drawn from the 
Brazils, and that no assistance 
could now be expected from such a 
quarter. He therefore contended 
that, both in a political, a mili- 
tary, and a financial point of view, 
this country was bound to inter- 
fere with spirit on the present oc- 
casion, especially as by so doing 
she would only spend thousands 
now, where she might be compel- 
led to spend millions in future. He 
considered that nothing could be 
more honourable to parliament, 
and the nation in general, than the 
language which had been employ- 
ed last night in condemnation of 
the policy of the allied sovereigns. 
The annals of history could not 
show a more wanton or a more 
wicked aggression upon the rights 
of nations than that which they 
at present contemplated. He said 
that the aggression was wanton, 
because every man, who consider- 
ed that the military force of Spain 
previous to the 7th of July did not 
exceed 22,000 men, must perceive 
that its government could entertain 
no ideas of foreign conquest ; and 
he said that it was wicked, be- 
cause the constitution of Spain bad 
been recognised, first of all by 
Russia, and subsequently by Prus- 
sia and Austria, as each of them 
broke away from the chains in 
which Bonaparte had bound them 
—chains, which they would never 
have been able to have dashed 
asunder, had it not been for. the 
brave example and gallant exer- 
tions of that nation which they 
were now straining every nerve to 
reduce to servitude and vassalage. 
It was stated, however, as one 
ground of justification for the arm- 
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ed interference which it was now. 
intended to make in the affairs of 
Spain, that the authors of the late 
revolution had stained their tri- 
umph with an unnecessary profu- 
sion of human blood. But he 
would ask how far this assertion 
was justified by fact? It was 
known that much blood had been 
shed in the massacre at Cadiz; 
but was it shed by the friends 
or the enemies of the revolution ? 
There could be no doubt upon that 
point: it was an undisputed fact, 
that that massacre had been com- 
mitted by the opponents of the 
present system; and yet, up to 
this day no vengeance had been 
taken upon the perpetrators of that 
scandalous outrage. The only 
persons who had yet been put to 
death for offences against the ex- 
isting constitution, were the two 
assassins who had murdered an 
officer of the guards for discharg- 
ing his duty’a few days previous 
to the 7th of July; and it was 
well known that the convention 
with the mutinous guards, though 
made by an unauthorized officer, 
had been religiously observed even 
up to the present time. Another 
ground of justification was, that 
the Spanish government had ex- 
hibited a strong disposition to se- 
cularize the property of the church ; 
but if this were a sufficient cause 
for armed interference not even 
the allied sovereigns themselves, 
nor the pope of Rome, nor our 
own government, which he trust- 
ed was very soon going to inquire 
into the state of church property 
in England, would be -safe from it. 
A third ground was, that the pre- 
sent governors of Spain were the 
creators of anarchy. Of anarchy! 
Why, he was himself at Paris 
when General Quesada left it for 
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Bayonne, to which place it was 
avowed that he went for the ex-. 
press purpose of organizing a 
counter-revolution in Spain. On 
the road thither his carriage broke 
down, and it became necessary to 
remove from it the boxes of gold 
which he had received from the 
Pavilion Marsan for the further- 
ance of his enterprise. Besides, 
it was notorious that in almost all 
the frontier towns of France bands 
had been formed, armed, and paid 
by French gold, with the intention 
of promoting the cause of rebellion. 
in the Spanish nation. In Bay-: 
onne the bulletins of the army of 
the Faith were regularly drawn up 
and issued to the public, and a 
bank was also instituted for the 
ransom of such heroes in the army 
of the Faith as happened to fall 
into the clutches of the constitu 
tional party. All this was done, 
too, at a time when the Duke de 
Montmerency was complaining 
that nothing but the most entire 
bad faith could accuse the cordon 
sanitaire of any hostile designs on 
the liberties of Spain. After con- 
demning in strong terms the in- 
solent language of the three circular 
notes, and particularly that of the 
Russian note, the gallant member 
expressed his conviction, that the 
object of the French government 
in undertaking a war against the 
Spanish nation was not so much 
to put down the rising liberties of 
that country, as to overthrow. the, 
charter of its own, and to restore 
the national domains to their ori- 
ginal proprietors—a catastrophe 
which could never be produced 
without the assistance of anmAus- 
trian and Russian army, even sup- 
posing it could be produced with 
them. That such was: the object 
of the French government had 

c 2 been 
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be preserved by this country, con« 
sistently with its honour and inde- 


been openly avowed by Count de 
Jouffroy in his letter to the Duke 
de Montmorency ; and that it was 
their further object to put down all 
freedom of opinion, and all liberty 
of discussion, had been made fur- 
ther evident by a declaration of 
one of their pensioned writers, that 
it was almost a lamentable circum- 
stance that the Christian religion 
had been given to the world, inas- 
much as in superseding the super- 
stitions of Paganism, it had tended 
materially to unsettle the minds 
and opinions of men. He therefore 
contended, that as such were the 
intentions of the despots of the 
continent, it was the duty of the 
British government to come man- 
fully forward in behalf of the li- 
berties of the world; for they 
might depend upon it, that should 
war be the result, the people of 
England would gladly support 
them in it, if they presented them- 
selves to their notice in the ho- 
nourable and dignified character of 
the champions of European liberty. 
Mr. Curwen said, that agreeing 
as he did for the most part in the 
address, he should postpone any 
observations which he had to make 
upon it to a future opportunity. 
Colonel Davies expressed his con- 
currence in the noble sentiments of 
independence which had been so 
generally expressed by the house in 
the discussion of the former even- 
ing- There was one point, how- 
ever, in which he differed from the 
gallant officer who had addressed 
them with so much spirit at an 
early period of the evening. That 
gallant officer had expressed a hope 
that we should preserve a strict 
neutrality in case of a war breaking 
out between France and Spain, 
For his own part, he could not con- 
ceive how such a neutrality could 


pendence. He should say, that if 
France sent a single soldier across 
the Bidassoa, or fired a single can- 
non on the other side of the Pyre- 
nees, we ought to consider it asa 
declaration of war against Eng- 
land, He could not help thinking 
that, mad, blind, and besotted as 
the courtiers were by whom the 
King of France was at present sur- 
rounded—men who, amid the ca- 
lamities of the last twenty-five 
years, had evidently learned no- 
thing, and forgotten nothing, and 
who now appeared as if they had 
just awakened from a long lethargy 
with all their old ideas and pre- 
judices in full vigour, whilst the 
rest of the world had been rapidly 
advancing in virtue and in know- 
ledge—he could not help thinking, 
that even these men, if they were 
told that we should consider any 
aggression of theirs upon Spain as 
a declaration of war against our- 
selves, would pause a little before 
they ventured to make it. If the 
people of France were made to 
see that the destruction of liberty 
in Spain could only be considered 
as a prelude to the destruction of 
liberty among themselves, and if 
in-addition they were made to see 
that a war with England must 
affect in a grievous degree all the 
various interests of society among 
them, he thought that the im- 
pression made upon them could not 


fail to produce some impression, 


also, even upon those in whose 
hands their destinies were at pre- 
sent confided. The hon. gentleman 
concluded by expressing his abhor- 
rence of the tyrannical sentiments 


which the allied sovereigns had, 


embodied in the notes which they 
had respectively addressed to their 
different 
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different ministers at the court of 
Spain. 

Mr. C. H. Hutchinson, though 
he agreed with every syllable in 
the address, contended that stronger 
language ought to have been put 
into the King’s mouth in the pre- 
sent critical situation of affairs. 
Such language would have inspired 
terror into the congregated despots 
of the continent, and would have 
shown the sons of freedom that 
the population of this country, 
from the prince down to the pea- 
sant, was unanimously determined 
to support them, and to thwart the 
designs of their oppressors. The 
whole continent was at present 
looking up to the conduct of this 
country ; and such a declaration 
from so high a quarter would have 
excited it toa successful opposition 
against the tyrants who were now 
oppressing it. He should certainly 
lament the return of war as a great 
national calamity: indeed, there 
was nothing which he could lament 
more, except the success of the 
diabolical principles which the 
sovereigns of the holy alliance bad 
lately dared to promulgate to the 
nations of the world. He hoped 
that the secretary of state, when 
he resumed his seat in the house, 
would be able to show that not 
only had this country not joined at 
Verona in the unprincipled aggres- 
sion which it was there determined 
to make upon Spain, but that it 
had actually opposed itself to it 
with all its might and all its influ- 
ence. He cordially agreed in every 
sentiment which his honourable 
and learned friend, the member for 
Winchelsea, had last night ex- 
pressed respecting the iniquitous 
and odious notes of the three great 
continental powers. He could wish 
that that speech, powerful and elo- 
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quent as it was, might always ac- 
company the address of this house, 
because the strength and vigour 
of the one would atone for what 
he must denominate the milk-and- 
watery nature of the other. He 
should like to know the meaning 
of a paragraph which he found in 
the King’s speech, stating that his 
Majesty was anxious “ that in the 
East peace should be preserved.” 
Did his Majesty mean to say, that 
the Emperor of Russia was not to 
make any attempt upon the liber- 
ties of Greece, and that the Turk 
was to be permitted to continue his 
massacres of men, women, and 
children, in that devoted country, 
until the destruction of the liberties 
of Spain gave the northern Cesar 
an opportunity of marching his 
barbarous hordes into its various 
provinces? He sincerely hoped 
that this was not the meaning of 
it. It would, however, have been 
well if the ministers of the crown 
had put into the mouth of his Ma- 
jesty language more clear and ex- 
plicit than that which they had 
used ; it would have been satis- 
factory, if he had told bis parlia- 
ment that instead of assisting the 
Turks, as had been done last year, 
it was his intention not to oppose, 
but to foster the rising independ- 
ence of Greece. ‘The honourable 
member, after noticing several 
other points in the speech from 
the throne, proceeded to advert to 
that part of it in which the coun- 
try was informed that a consider- 
able diminution had taken place in 
the distresses of Ireland. He was 
happy to bear his testimony to 
that most important and gratifying 
statement ; he was happy to state 
that relief had been administered 
to the distresses of his countrymen 
—thanks to the magnificent exer- 

tions 
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tions and princely contributions of 
the people of England. He re- 
joiced to hear the King advising 
his parliament to take into con- 
sideration the state of Ireland, and 
to do, at last, something to improve 
the habits and condition of its in- 
habitants. He did not conceive it 
to be at all inopportune, when a 
war was expected which promised 
to be more terrible in its results 
than any which had preceded it, 
to call the attention of ministers 
most particularly to that part of 
the speech which related to the 
necessity of devising some mea- 
sures for the better internal regu- 
lation of Ireland. He trusted that 
they would take no measures indi- 
vidually, much less collectively, to 
impede the gracious recommenda- 
tion of his Majesty. An improve- 
ment in the habits and condition 
of the people of Ireland could not 
be effected by words alone, how- 
ever well placed or conciliatory 
they might be; it must be the re- 
sult of measures, and of great and 
salutary measures too. Amongst 
those measures, he should reckon 
a fair and equitable commutation 
of tithes, on which subject he was 
happy to find an honourable friend 
of his had already given notice of 
a mouon, and the admission of the 
catholic part of the population 
into the enjoyment of those pri- 
vileges from which they were de- 
barred by the constitution of the 
country as it existed at present. 
Above all things, it was necessary 
that all classes and parties of Lrish- 
men should make up their minds 
to forget and to forgive—he meant 
to forget the various feuds and 
passions by which they had been 
led astray from right reason in 
limes past, and to forgive the mu- 
tual injuries which they had in- 


flicted and. received during the 
period they had been animated by 
them. In conclusion, he stated 
his readiness to support the address, 
though he could not help repeating 
his wish that it had been couched 
jn somewhat stronger and more 
animated language. 7 

A member expressed a hope 
that as the opinion of the public 
was in general governed by what 
occurred in that house, ministers 
would give some more direct and 
satisfactory explanation of the 
state of the different parties on 
the continent, than they had yet 
thought fitting to afford to the 
house. 

The address was then read by 
the clerk, and agreed to. It was 
afterwards ordered to be presented 
to his Majesty by such members 
of the house as were also mem- 
bers of his most honourable privy 
council. 

The house then adjourned, 

House of Lords, Feb. 7.—The 
Earl of Abingdon presented a peti- 
tion from the traders and other 
inhabitants of the borough of 
Abingdon, praying for a revision 
of the insolvent debtors’ bill, 

The Earl of Shaftesbury pre 
sented a similar petition from the 
merchants of the city of Lincoln. 
—Both these petitions were order- 
ed to lie upon the table. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury pre- 
sented a petition from the dean 
and chapter of Lichfield, praying 
for the repeal of the new marriage 
act. The petition stated, that 
since the passing of the act, no 
marriage, except by licence, had 
taken place in any of the seventy 
two parishes which the diocess 
contained.—Ordered to lie on the 
table, 

A person from the Bank of Eng- 

land 
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land presented copies of all the 
applications made by the first lord 
of the Treasury to the governor 
and company of the Bank of Eng- 
land, for advances of money, from 
the 5th of January 1822, to the 
5th of January 1823. 

A person from the Treasury 
presented an account of the sums 
redeemed during the last year by 
the commissioners for the redemp- 
tion of the national debt; also the 
fourth report of the commissioners 
of inquiry into the amount of the 
unfunded debt of Great Britain ; 


and an account of the number of 


vessels employed in the herring 
and whale fisheries. 

The Marquis of Conyngham re- 
ported that the address of their 
lordships having been presented to 
the King, his Majesty was gra- 
ciously pleased to express his sa- 
tisfaction thereat, and his firm 
reliance on the zeal of their lord- 
ships for promoting the interests of 
all classes of his subjects. 

The answer was ordered to be 
entered on the journals. 

Lord Ellenborough entered into 
a detail of the bill which he was 
about to offer, and said he should 
be ready to bring it forward on 
Monday next. 

Lord Redesdale objected in part 
to some of the clauses as detailed 
by lord Ellenborough. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, 
that it was unnecessary to remind 


‘the house that he had strongly 


opposed the act which was passed 
last session, and he did not hesitate 
to say that there was no objection 
which he had urged against that 
act which he would not repeat, 
should the opportunity for doing 
so again arise. ‘Their lordships, 
however, having adopted the mea- 
sure in opposition to his opinion, 
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he considered it his duty to bow 
with submission to their decision, 
The act had excited great clamour, 
perhaps more than it ought ; but it, 
was evident that such a measure 
could not fail to call forth a strong 
expression of discontent, The state 
of public business, and the claims 
which it had upon his attention, 
had prevented him from taking so 
active a part.as he wished in en- 
deavouring to amend the act of 
last session. He was desirous, 
however, to bestow all the atten- 
tion in his power upon the bill 
now about to be introduced; and 
all that he asked for was, that 
their lordships might be allowed 
sufficient time to consider delibe- 
rately every part of it. It would 
be necessary tor their lordships to 
assist each other as well as they 
could; and he hoped that they 
might, under those circumstances, 
frame a bill which would secure 
to the country great religious and 
moral advantages. 

Lord Ellenborough rose to. ex- 
press the satisfaction which he felt 
at hearing that the bill would have 
the full benefit of the noble and 
learned lord’s knowledge and ta- 
lents. He could assure the noble 
and learned lord that he did. not 
desire to hurry the measure through 
the house; but that opportunity 
would be afforded for its full con- 
sideration, 

Leave was then given to Lord 
Ellenborough to bring in his bill on 
Monday next, to which day the 
house adjourned. 

House of Commons, Feb. 7.—The. 
Speaker counted the ‘house at four 
o'clock; when, there not being forty 
members present, he declared it 
adjourned to the following day. 
There were thirty-six anembers in 
attendance, 
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' House of Commons, Feb, 8.—At 
four o'clock the Speaker proceeded 
to count the house, and there being 
only six members present, an ad- 
journment took place till Monday. 

House of Lords, Feb. 10.—Lord 
Grantley took the oaths and his 


seat. 

The Earl of Coventry presented 
a petition from the inhabitants of 
the city of Worcester, praying a 
revision of the insolvent debtors’ 
uct.—Ordered to be laid on the 
table. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury said, in 
the absence of a noble friend of 
his, who was unable to attend, he 
begged leave to move, that the bill 
for amending the marriage act be 
read a first time. 

The bill was accordingly read a 
first time, and ordered to be print- 
ed; after which the house adjourned. 

House of Commons, Feb, 10.— 
Mr. Fremantle moved for a new 
writ for the city of Winchester, in 
the room of James Henry Leigh, 
esq. who had accepted the office of 
steward of one of his Majesty's 
Chiltern hundreds. 

Mr. Littleton presented a peti- 
tion from the manufacturers and 
others in the potteries of Stafford- 
shire, praying that a court of re- 
quests for the recovery of small 
debts may be established in the 
potteries—Laid on the table, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Admiral Sotheron presented two 
petitions,—one from the very re- 
verend the vicar-general and cler 
of the peculiar jurisdiction of South- 
well, in the county of Nottingham; 
and another from the chapter of 
the collegiate church of the Bless- 
ed Mary, in the same place—com- 
plaining of the loss which they 
had sustained by that part of the 
new marriage act by which they 


were deprived of the power of 
granting licences, and praying that 
the same may be repealed.—Laid 
on the table, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Curteis presented a similar 
petition from the reverend Thomias 
Bootle, dean of Battle, in the 
county of Sussex. 

The petition was then laid on 
the table, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. R. Smith presented a peti- 


tion from the merchants and ~ 


tradesmen of the city of Lincoln, 
praying for the repeal of the in- 
solvent debtors’ act, and, in doing 
so, condemned, in the strongest 
terms, the various advantages 
which it conferred upon the dis- 
honest and fraudulent debtors. 

Mr. Hurst contended that in 
many cases the creditor was as 
much to blame for giving credit to 
improper persons, as the debtor 
was who requested and received it. 
He thought that the present act 
did not deserve all that condem- 
nation which the hon. gentleman 
had so unreservedly cast upon it. 

Mr. J. Williams asserted; his 
hon. friend and colleague was fully 
borne out by facts in all the strong 
language which he had used re- 
garding this injudicious and impro- 
vident measure. 

Mr. Littleton thought that some 
alterations in this bill were abso- 
lutely necessary. Amongst others, 
he thought that this alteration 
would be most effective—to pro- 
portion the length of the impri- 
sonment to the amount’ of the 
debts contracted and the assets té 
meet them possessed by the in- 
solvent. 

After a few remarks on the im- 
policy of allowing the law on this 
subject to stand in its present 

state, 
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. state, made by Mr. T. Wilson and 


Mr. Alderman Wood, the petition 
was laid on the table, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. Littleton presented two pe- 
titions,—one from the very reve- 
rend the dean and chapter of the 
cathedral church of Lichfield, and 
another from Sir John Wrottesley, 
the possessor of the Royal Peculiar 
of Peyton—complaining that their 
ancient rights of granting licences 
had been taken away from them 
by the new marriage act, and pray- 
ing that some compensation might 
be granted them for the loss they 
had sustained. — Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Wallace gave notice, that 
he would upon an early day move 
for the revival of the committee on 
foreign trade. 

Sir H. Parnell presented a peti- 
tion from the grand jury of Queen’s 
County, Ireland, praying for a 
commutation of tithes. He had 
read with the greatest pleasure 
that paragraph of his Majesty’s 
speech, in which he recommended 
to the consideration of parliament 
such measures for the internal re- 
gulation of Ireland as were calcu- 
lated to promote and secure its 
tranquillity, and to improve the 
habits and condition of its inha- 
bitants. Now he (Sir H. Parnell) 
knew of no measure that was more 
likely to put an end to the unfortu- 
nate disturbances which had so 
long distracted his ill-fated coun- 
try, and had so long prevented any 
amelioration from taking place in 
its condition, than such a measure 
as the present petitioners prayed 
for. He trusted that the gracious 
recommendation of his Majesty 
referred particularly to this sub- 
ject; and he was the more inclined 
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to think that it did, as he had been 
informed that the noble marquis 
who was at the head of the Irish 
government intended to propose to 
parliament some specific plan for 
effecting an alteration in the tithe 
system of Ireland. If the noble 
marquis should lay such a plan 
upon their table, and that plan 
should fortunately prove success- 
ful, he would confer one of the 
greatest benefits upon Ireland which 
that country could possibly receive. 
During the few months which the 
noble marquis had been at the 
head of the Irish government, he 
had effected a great and favourable 
change in the condition of the 
country’; and the measures which 
he had adopted for the better regu- 
lation of the police would, he had 
little doubt, be productive of still 
more beneficial consequences. He 
hoped that his honourable friend 
(Mr. Hume) would postpone the 
motion of which he had given no- 
tice, until that which was to be 
submitted from the Irish govern- 
ment had been introduced to the 
house, and received its full’ and 
mature consideration. 

Colonel Trench said, that as he 
was connected with the county 
from which the petition came, he 
felt it his duty to remark that he 
fully and cordially concurred in 
the prayer of the petitioners. He 
thought that if their prayer were 
granted, much would be done to 
secure the tranquillity and pro- 
mote the happiness of Ireland. The 
present system of church govern- 
ment in that country was as injuri- 
ous and detrimental to the pro- 
testant church, as it was hostile 
and oppressive to the catholic part 
of the community; and it was 
principally with a view of putting 

an 





~~ 


an end to such a system of things 
that he joined in the prayer of the 
present petition. 

‘The petition was then read. On 
the question that it be laid on the 
table, 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald took the op- 
portunity of informing the house 
that he fully concurred in every 
syllable which had been said on 
this subject by the two honourable 
members who had preceded him. 
He was desirous of making this 
statement to the house, because he 
had not been in the country when 
this subject had undergone discus- 
sion in the last session, and be- 
cause the county which he had the 
honour of representing bad resolved 
upon presenting to parliament a 
sinilar petition to that which was 
then before it. Though he con- 
ceived the measure which had 
been passed last session for the 


better regulation of the tithe sys-. 


tem to be completely inefficient, 
useless, and impracticable, he was 
of opinion that the discussions 
which it had occasioned both in and 
out of that house had been of 
the greatest service to the commu- 
nity. 

Mr, Goulburn felt that it was 
quite unnecessary for him to en- 
ter at present into any disclosure 
of the intentions of the Irish go- 
vernment on this great and mo- 
mentous question. Indeed, he was 
convinced that the house would 
feel such disclosure to be prema- 
ture, and would not, therefore, de- 
mand it of him. He must now 
repeat—what he had had occasion 
to say more than once in the last 
session—that the government of 
Ireland had, from the first mo- 
ment of its arrival in that country, 
been sedulously anxious to discover 
Some just mode of removing the 
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evils which arose from the pre. 
sent system of collecting tithes, 
In the last session he had brought 
forward a measure for that pur- 
pose, the result of the short deli- 
beration which he had then been 
enabled to give to the subject ; and 
though it might not have been 
as efficient as he could have wish- 
ed, still he could not join in con- 
demning it as the useless or im- 
practicable measure which his hon, 
friend had described it tobe. The 


subject had since that period been, 


again taken into the consideration 
of the Irish government, and he 
trusted that when at a fitting sea- 
son he should again submit it to 
the notice of the house, it would 
be found not altogether unworthy 
of its support and approbation. 

Mr. S. Rice asserted that a 
more inefficient measure than that 
of last session had never been 
passed by any legislature; and, 
as a proof of his assertion, stated 
that there was not one individual 
throughout the whole country of 
Ireland that had attempted to take 
advantage of it. As the declara- 
tions of the right hon. secretary 
were now of the same vague na- 
ture that they were last session, 
he trusted that his hon. friend 
would on no consideration postpone 
the motion of which he had given 
notice. 

Mr, Peel thought that the bon. 
gentleman had no just reason to 


complain of the vague declarations; 


made by his right hon. friend 


(Mr. Goulburn); he (Mr, Goul-. 


burn) had stated that it was bis 
intention to submit to the house 
a measure for the commutation of 
tithes in Ireland; and he (Mr. 
Peel) would add, that that mea- 
sure would be brought forward at 
a period sufficiently early to enable 

the 
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the hon. member for Aberdeen to 
obtain the fullest discussion of his 
motion upon the same subject, 
It was certainly most desirable 
that that motion should be _post- 
poned until at least the plan of the 
Irish government had been intro- 
duced, | 

Mr, Hume saw no reason why 
he should give way upon this sub- 
ject, especially after the long de- 
lays on the part of ministers, 
They, or their friends, had been 
twenty-five years in office, during 


which time this crying abuse exist- - 


ed, and they had done nothing to 
this moment to remedy the admit- 
ted evil. He begged to ask the right 
hon, secretary of state, why, when 
he was secretary of Ireland, he 
had brought no proposition on this 
subject before parliament? — It 
was this delay of remedies that 
had rendered it at length necessary 
to keep down the people of Ire- 
land by military establishments. 
It was. now understood that. the 
clergy of Ireland, after a long and 
strong opposition, had consented 
to commute their tithes for an 
acreable assessment. Whatever 
official reserve the right hon, gent, 
(Mr. Goulburn) thought fit to 
keep, he (Mr. Hume) had not 
the slightest objection to mention 
the general nature of his proposi- 
tions. He should first contend 
that the church property in Ire- 
land (meaning that in possession 
of the deans and chapters and 
bishops) was altogether too large 
for the purpose for which it was 
intended: next, that there should 
be no over-paid absentees of 1000/., 
2000/., or 3000/. a year, and 
starved curates of 50/1. 60/, and 
70/. a year, but that the acting 
clergyman should be allowed 
enough for his maintenance as a 
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gentleman. He was opposed. to 
the payment of any clergymen 
who were not resident, and he 
should call upon. the house to 
declare this simple proposition— 
whether the church property was 
not set aside by the state for the 
maintenance of religion, and whe- 
ther it was not in the power of 
parliament to appropriate it in the 
way most conducive to the interest 
of religion? He should not con- 
sent to postpone the motion of 
which he had given notice. 

_ Mr, Peel added, that probably 
the present week would not elapse 
without a specific day being fixed 
for the introduction of the mea- 
sure. 

Mr. S. Rice wished to receive 
a direct pledge that the measure 
to be proposed would be a com- 
mutation. 

Mr. Goulburn thought that the 
hon. gentleman had been quite 
aware of the principle on which 
his measure, would proceed ;. it 
was for a composition and commu- 
tation of tithes. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald urged that 
it ought to precede the motion 
of the hor, member for Aberdeen. 

The petition was laid on the ta- 
ble, and it was ordered that it be 
printed. 

A new writ was ordered for the 
county of Fermanagh, in the room 
of Sir L. Cole, appointed governor 
of the Mauritius. 

Mr. Peel brought up the answer 
of his Majesty to the address of the 
commons. 

On the motion of Mr. Gren- 
fell, accounts were ordered of 
the weekly amount of the. bank 
notes and bank post-bills in cir- 
culation, frem the 3d of July 
last to the latest period: of the 
quantity of copper and tin exported 
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from London and Liverpool from 
the 5th of January, 1822, to the 
5th of January, 1823. 

Mr. Goulburn gave notice of a 
motion for the reduction of the 
staff of the Irish army. 

Lord Hotham gave notice, that 
previous to the discussion of the 
Catholic claims, whenever the de- 
bate might take place, he should 
move that the house be called 
over, 

An account was ordered of the 
quantity of grain, &c. remaining 
in the warehouses on the 5th of 
January, 1823. 

Mr. Maberly rose to move for 
certain papers necessary for the 
discussion of the question of which 
he had given notice. He adverted 
to certain returns upon the table, 
showing the property of the king- 
dom in 1813 tojamount!to 157 mil- 
lions, 40 millions of which belong- 
ed to the landed proprietors ; and 
noticed the immense reduction that 
had since taken place, especially 
in the property of the owners and 
occupiers of the soil; the latter 
being absolutely annihilated. He 
was prepared to contend for the 
repeal of the whole of the assessed 
taxes, and to argue particularly, 
that. the house and window tax 
was very unfairly borne, as in 
many instances it amounted to 40 
per cent. It was in those cases 
nothing but a partial property-tax. 
He hoped that in the present state 
of the country, honourable gentle- 
men would not be satisfied with 
the minister's proposal to repeal 
only two or three millions of taxes. 
He then moved for various returns, 
and among them an account of 
the number of houses in the United 
Kingdom assessed with the duty on 
houses, from the 5th of April, 
1821, to the Sth of April, 1822, 


distinguishing houses excepted; 
an account of the number of win- 
dows assessed, with the duty for 
the same period; an account of 
the net assessment to,the property- 
tax in 1815, distinguishing the 
classes. 

Mr. Grenfell begged to ask his 
honourable friend whether he con- 
templated, as a part of his plan of 
reduction of the assessed taxes, the 
re-enactment of the tax upon pro- 
perty or income ? 

Mr. Maberly replied that he did 
not. His relief would be general, 
and without in any respect affect- 
ing public credit. 

Mr. Lushington said, that the 
accounts required should be made 
out without more delay than was 
unavoidable. 

Mr. Hume, in rising to move 
that a series of financial papers, 
which had been laid on the table 
of the house, should be printed, 
was anxious to preface his motion 
with a few observations. ‘The 
title of one of these papers was, 
* An account of all sums of money 
paid over to the commissioners for 
the reduction of the national debt, 
for the year ending the 5th of Ja- 
nuary, 1823 ;” and from that docu- 
ment it appeared, that 15,853,000/. 
had been so paid over. The sys- 
tem was, however, a complete fal- 
lacy. It turned out to be a mere 
transfer—paying with one hand, 
and at the same moment a bor- 
rowing with the other, without 
liquidating any portion of the 
amount of debt. It was as per- 
fect a farce as was ever played off 
by any juggler. As the country 
was about to have a new chancellor 
of the exchequer, it was to be 
hoped that with the old one, this 
preposterous farce would die. If 
they must have a sinking fund, let 
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it be a real one, clearly and plainly 
set forth ; and not a mere nominal 
fund, which could only answer the 
purposes of delusion. ‘The hon. 
member concluded by moving that 
the papers to which he had al- 
luded be printed. 

Mr. P. Grenfell entirely con- 
curred with his hon. friend as to 
the folly of that system which in- 
duced government to lay before 
the house and the country this 
most idle and unsatisfactory ac- 
count. He thought, however, that 
his honourable friend ought, in jus- 
tice to the late chancellor of the 
exchequer, to have noticed a pas- 
sage in a report laid before the 
house, in which that right hon, 
gentleman pledged himself, that 
such an undertaking as that to 
which his hon. friend had alluded 
would be set on foot by yovern- 
ment ; that the whole of that sys- 
tem which his hon. friend repro- 
bated (and in which reprobation 
he entirely concurred) would be 
re-modelled; and that in future 
the account of the sinking-fund 
should consist only of the surplus 
of income over expenditure. 

Mr. Lushington said, one of the 
earliest objects of government 
would be to bring the subject of 
the sinking fund under the con- 
sideration of the house, for the 
purpose of simplifying the system 
and rendering it more intelligible. 
It was the anxious desire of go- 
vernment, that there should be 
laid before the house a full and 
ample account, pointing out the 
exact amount of the sinking fund. 

The Lord Mayor deprecated any 
interference with the sinking fund 
system, from which the country 
had derived so much benefit; and 
it was exceedingly strange that 
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any individual should. get up for 
the purpose of destroying a system 
which, thirty years ago, had been 
recommended and supported by 
men famous for their wisdom and 
talents. The system had. been 
adopted by America, by France, 
by Russia, and Prussia: in short, 
it had been acted on wherever 
there was any thing like a repre- 
sentative government, He trust- 
ed, however anxious gentlemen 
might be to reduce the taxes— 
however desirous they might be to 
remit a part of the assessed taxes 
—that still there was a spirit in 
that house which would, he was 
going to say, compel government 
to keep faith with the public cre- 
ditor. 

Mr. Lushington said the honour- 
able member had given an im- 
portance to the subject which it 
did not deserve. ) 

Mr. Maberly joined in the con-. 
demnation of the system. A more 
deceitful tricking system could not 
be imagined. If government paid 
off the money which the bank had 
lent them on the quarter’s revenue, 
there would not remain a single 
shilling of sinking fund.—The. 
papers were then ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Wilmot wished that the 
hon. gent. opposite (Mr. Hume) 
would defer his motion for a few 
days with respect to colonial ac- 
counts. He (Mr. Wilmot) wished 
to have better information as to 
the nature of the hon. gentleman’s 
intention than was to be derived 
from the notice on the minutes, of 
the house. 

Mr. Hume acquiesced. 

Mr. Lushington moved for an 
abstract of the net revenue of 


England from the 5th of January 
- 1822, 
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1822, to the 5th of January, 1823: 
the like documents as to Scotland 
and as to Ireland. 

Mr. Whitmore moved for a re- 
turn of the quantity of grain sold 
in the market of Dublin for the 
last ten years, distinguishing each 


year. 

Lord John Russell begged to 
know whether it was true as re- 
ported, that his Majesty meant to 
make a gift of the late King’s li- 
brary to the public. If such were 
the case, it was a most liberal 
proceeding, well calculated to 
strengthen the attachment of the 
people to the House of Brunswick ; 
and he wished that the high utility 
of the present might be preserved 
by its being placed in such a situa- 
tion as should make it generally 
accessible. 

Mr. Peel said that the report 
was well founded. No particular 
arrangement as to the disposal 
of the gift had yet been made ; 
but he doubted not that, in the 
detail hereafter to be settled, the 
object aimed at by the noble lord 
would be duly attended to. 

Mr. Wilmot moved for an abs- 
tract of the amount of fines and 
quit-rents paid, and for a great 
number of other papers connected 
with the revenue and administra- 
tion of Trinidad. 

A member moved for a return 
of the amount of trade between 
England and China, a second: re- 
turn as to the trade with the East, 
and a third as to that of the West 
Indies. 

The house then adjourned. 

House of Lords, Feb. 11.—Vis- 
count Granville presented a: peti- 
tion from the inhabitants of 
Wolverhampton, complaining of 
the operation of the insolvent debt- 
ors’ act, 
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Lord Flienborough gave notice, 
that he should on Monday next 
move the second reading of the 
marriage act amendment bill. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury moved 
that the house should adjourn till 
the 13th instant.—Adjourned till 
Thursday. 

House of Commons, Feb. 11.— 
A new writ was moved for the 


borough of Arundel, in conse- 


quence of the decease of Robert 
Blake, Esq. 

Mr. Littleton presented a peti- 
tion from the inhabitants of the 
town of Wolverhampton, praying 
for an alteration in the insolvent 
debtors’ act, which, after a few 
words from Lord Althorp and Mr. 
Hurst, was laid on the table, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Lord Hotham rose, pursuant’ to 
notice, to move that the house 
be called over on the 20th inst., 
or on whatever other day the de- 
bate should be taken upon the 
motion of which the right hon. 
president of the board of trade 
had given notice for the attorney- 
general of Ireland.—Ordered ac- 
cordingly. 

Lord Althorp gave notice that 
he should upon this day se’nnight 
call the attention of the house 


to the present inode of recovering 


small debts. 

Dr. Lushington presented a pe- 
tition from several electors of the 
county of Sligo, complaining of the 


late return for that county, and 


accusing Lord Kingston and his 
brother of improper interference in 


the affairs of the election. —Order-' 


ed to be taken into consideration 


on Thursday, the 13th of March. © 


Mr. Goulburn asked leave to 
bring in a bill to continue and 
amend the acts for training the 
Irish Yeomanry. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Hume said, that before he 
gave his consent to the introduction 
of this bill, he must beg leave to 
ask the right honourable secretary 
whether the Irish police act of the 
last session had not in a great de- 
gree rendered it unnecessary ? The 
acts which it was now intended to 
renew were productive of an an- 
nual expense of 66,000/. or there- 
abouts to this country. It would 
be found that that sum had been 
voted for the use of the Irish yeo- 
manry corps last year; and, as 
such was the case, it behoved the 
house to look a little into the man- 
ner in which they were constituted, 
and the purposes for which they 
were kept up. ‘They were esta- 
blished in the year 1798; and, 
whatever might be the services 
which they then performed, he be- 
lieved that since the rebellion they 
had been productive of much po- 
sitive mischief to the country. 
‘These corps generally consisted 
of Orangemen, and were so far 
from being useful in keeping the 
peace, that all the tumults in the 
north of Ireland arose from them.’ 
The house, he was sure, would re- 
collect that during the last year 
they had been called out to dimi- 
nish the disturbances which exist- 
ed, but that, instead of diminishing, 
they absolutely increased them. 
Indeed, the formation of these 
corps had been a gross job from 
their very commencement down to 
the present time ; and he would 
demonstrate it to be so, by a pa- 
per for which he had moved du- 
ring the last session of parliament, 
and over which he had thrown 
a hasty glance since he had that 
day entered the house. From that 
paper it appeared that ten bri- 
gade-majors of yeomanry corps 
had retired upon pensions. He 
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was given to understand that these 
men were by no means unfit for 
service ; and if that were the case, 
ought they, he would ask, to be 
placed upon pensions, either be- 
cause they wished to retire them- 
selves, or because ministers wished 
to bestow their places upon others 
of their dependents? He had been 
informed that some individuals 
had been invalided, who were not 
older than he was, and. who, for- 
tunately for themselves, were in 
much better health. Now, inva- 
lid as he was, he should not be 
able to muster impudence enough 
to ask ministers to invalid him 
upon a pension, supposing even 
that he had done any thing in their 
service sufficient to deserve one. 
To place, however, men like him 
on the invalid list, was not at all 
an uncommon occurrence with the 
government of Ireland. Instances 
might be found in the paper to 
which he had just alluded. The 
honourable member then read the 
names of several individuals who 
had been thus pensioned; and the 
longest period of service appeared 
to be fifteen years. He then stated, 
that the expense incurred for the 
present brigade-majors was 37504. 
a year; whilst 1275/. a year was 
paid in pensions to those who had 
retired, and so made way for them. 
This was one of the discoveries 
that had taken place in conse- 
quence of his motion of last session 
that an account should be ren- 
dered of all monies paid out of the 
civil list, previously to the esti+ 
mates for the year being presented 
to parliament; and he could as- 
sure the house, that he had other 
discoveries in store for them from 
the same paper, each more ap- 
palling than the other. He trust- 
ed that the house would not allow 

this 
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this bill to pass through all its 
stages, until] some detail were 
given of the services for which 
these yeomanry corps were want- 
ed. If he were mistaken in any 
of the points which he had stated, 
he should be glad to be corrected ; 
but he believed that he was not, 
and in that belief he should feel 
it his duty to watch this bill 
strictly during its progress through 
the house. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he was not 
prepared to explain at that mo- 
ment whether the individual to 
whom such pointed allusion had 
been made was as strong or as in- 
firm as the hon. member for Aber- 
deen; but if it was his inten- 
tion to bring that grant under the 
notice of the house, he should be 
prepared at a fitting opportunity 
to give the necessary explanation 
regarding it. He should likewise 
be prepared, if the hon. gentleman 
intended to call the conduct of the 
Irish government into question, to 
make a fair, and, as he trusted, a 
satisfactory defence of it on a suit- 
able occasion, At present, he 
should confine himself to the mere 
explanation of one circumstance ; 
namely, how so many brigade- 
majors were found on the list. 
At the close of the war, the num- 
ber, which before had been very 
great, was reduced to the state 
in which it existed at present ; and 
the supernumeraries were placed 
on the half-pay. Since that time, 
whenever any vacancy had occur- 
red in the number. of brigade-ma- 
jors which it was determined to 
keep up, it had been filled up out 
of those supernumeraries ; and 
therefore there was no ground for 
the assertion of the hon. gentle- 
man, that individuals had been 
suffered to retire upon invalid pen- 


sions, in order that they might 
consult their own feelings of con- 
venience, or that their situations 
might be employed as matter of 
patronage by the government of 
the country. 

Mr. Abercromby said, that the 
right honourable secretary’s ar- 
gument appeared to be this—that 
they ought to pass this bill now, 
and to consider of the expense 
which it would entail on the coun- 
try at a future opportunity. Now 
he (Mr. Abercromby) took this to 
be the wiser course—to consider 
of the expense in the first in- 
stance, and to pass the bill in the 
second. In the present distress- 
ing, and he would add most 
alarming state of Ireland, it was 
impossible to treat as a mere 
matter of course, a measure which 
tended to perpetuate a corps whose 
acts had been viewed by the whole 
country with much anxiety, and 
not without a little suspicion. He 
trusted that no attempt would be 
made to press this measure hastily 
through the house, especially as 
the attorney-general of Ireland 
would in a short time be obliged 
by the duty which he owed to 
himself, to the house, and to the 
country, to bring before their no- 
tice the present situation of that 
unfortunate country. He was of 
opinion that every thing which 
could throw any light upon the 
habits and feelings of the people of 
Ireland ought now to be brought 
forward. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that in com- 
ing down to ask leave to bring in a 
bill to continue and amend the 
Irish yeomanry acts, he was not 
prepared to be called upon to dis- 
cuss the much greater question of 
the state of Ireland at the present 
moment. He then entered into a 
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defence of the Irish yeomanry 
against the charges which had 
been brought against them; and 
after expatiating upon the great 
services which they had rendered 
to government during the war, 
declared that in putting down the 
disturbances of last year, their as- 
sistance had been eminently useful. 
He could assure the hunourable 
member for Calne, that the time 
would come when the circum- 
stances to which he had alluded 
would be brought under the grave 
consideration of parliament; and 
if he now abstained from disclo- 
sing the views of the Irish go- 
vernment regarding them, it was 
not from a fear of entering upon 
the discussion of them, but from a 
feeling that, in the present thin 
attendance of the house, and on 
the first reading of the present bill, 
the discussion could not be un- 
dertaken with that talent and de- 
liberation which the importance 
of the subject so imperatively re- 
quired. 

Mr. Abercromby said, that he 
must disclaim all intentions, if, in- 
deed, the right honourable, secre- 
tary meant to attribute any such 
to him, of decrying altogether 
the existence of Irish yeomanry 
corps; all that he had said upon 
the subject was, that he looked 
upon the existence of these corps 
at all times with jealousy, and 
that such jealousy was at present 
very much increased by the pecu- 
liar circumstances in which Ire- 
land was at this moment unfortu- 
nately situated. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald condemned 
the attack which the hon. member 
for Aberdeen had made upon the 
yeomanry corps of Ireland as most 
unfair and illiberal. ‘The corps 
which he had the honour to com- 
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mand, instead of being composed 
entirely of orangemen, had not a 
single orangeman in it. Indeed, 
so far was the honourable member’s 
statement from being correct, that 
to the best of his belief, in the 
yeomanry corps in the South of 
Ireland, nine out of every ten men 
were Roman catholics. In the 
county Clare there was one corps 
in which there were only ten 
protestants, and another in which 
he believed that there was not 
even one; and yet to that corps 
the government had been chiefly 
indebted on a late occasion for the 
quiet of the county. He con- 
tended that unless the hon. mem- 
ber for Aberdeen intended to as- 
sert that the yeomanry corps were 
altogether useless, and therefore 
ought to be abolished, he ought 
not to-oppose the present bill, of 
which the sole object was to place 
them under military control. The 
superannuations, of which the hon. 
member complained, appeared to 
him to be made upon the best 
principle, and certainly not from 
the corrupt and profligate views 
which the hon. member had in- 
sinuated, 

Mr. Spring Rice reminded the 
last speaker, that his remarks on 
the manner in which some yeo- 
manry corps were constituted only 
applied to those in the south of 
Ireland. The yeomanry force of 
Ireland amounted, however, to 
30,000 men, and of these 30,000, 
20,000 were raised from the single 
province of Ulster. Now, he would 
contend that all the objections to 
the yeomanry corps, arising from 
the Orange infusion by which they 
were tainted, applied in full force 
to the yeomanry of the province of 
Ulster, however inapplicable they 
might be to the yeomanry of the 
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south of Ireland, who formed a 
much smaller body. . 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald explained. 

Mr. Hume and Mr. Peel said a 
few words. . 

Leave was then given to bring 
in the bill, which was accordingly 
read a first time. 

Mr. Goulburn, after stating that 
he was ready to offer any explana- 
tion, moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to continue the Irish arms act. 
—Teave given. 

Mr. F. Lewis moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to explain and 
amend the general turnpike act. 

Mr. Curwen adverted to the in- 
jury the roads in the north sus- 
tained from the heavy weights car- 
ried upon them in carts and wag- 
gons; and, after a few words from 
Mr. G. Bennet and Sir T. Ack- 
land, leave was given. 

Mr. Hobhouse gave notice, that 
he should, this year, renew his 
motion for the repeal of the win- 
dow-tax, unless one of three con- 
tingencies occurred—l1l. That the 
country was involved in a war,— 
2. That the motion of Mr. Maber- 
ly was carried for the repeal of the 
whole of the assessed taxes.—3, 
That ministers themselves pro- 
posed to do away with it. 

Mr. Hume, in moving for vari- 
ous documents relating to the Rus- 
sian-Dutch loan, observed, that few 
were aware that, by a convention 
dated in Muay 1815, Great Britain 
agreed to pay to the King of the 
Netherlands a loan of three mil- 
lions advanced to Russia: it might 
be said, therefore, that perhaps at 
the moment the Emperor Alexan- 
der was preparing to make war 
upon Spain with the funds of this 
country. The consideration for 
this payment was the ion 
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Demerara, which had since cost 
Great Britain about half the ori- 
ginal purchase-money, and they 
mus: always remain a useless bur- 
den. He wished to know what 
amount of principal and interest 
had been paid since 1815. He 
did not know whether it was pos- 
sible for us to vitiate this most 
impolitic engagement, but if it were 
entered into under the implied con- 
dition that the Emperor of Russia 
was to do all in his power to pre- 
serve the peace of Europe, we 
clearly were not bound to adhere 
to it, inasmuch as he was now 
straining every nerve to involve 
Europe in a new and a nefarious 
war, He concluded by moving 
for an account of the sums paid in 
British money, in pursuance of the 
convention, for principal and in- 
terest of the loan, and an estimate 
of the amount yet remaining due. 
— Ordered. 

Mr. Hume moved for a copy of 
the report of the commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the King’s 
quit rents and crown lands in Ire- 
land, It was his intention here- 
after to submit a motion for mak- 
ing the crown lands of Great 
Britain and Ireland available for 
the payment of the public debt. 
In Ireland the quit rents amounted 
to between 62,000/. and 63,000/. 
a year, and if they were now 
put up to sale, he was informed 
that they would produce nearly 
2,000,000/. He should be able to 
show that for the last century the 
crown lands had been of little or 
no value to the country, instead of 
being applied, as was the intention 
of the act of Anne, to the relief of 
the burdens of the people. Besides 
the copy of the report, the hon. 
gentleman moved for an account 
of the sums derived from the 
crown 
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crown lands and quit rents laid 
out in 3 per cent. stock, and a 
statement of the amount received 
in each year, from 1798 to the 
present time. 

Mr. Goulburn, without opposing 
the motion, begged to remind the 
honourable gentleman of the act 
of last session, brought in by a 
right honourable friend, one of the 
cummissioners for the purpose of 
eflecting, in a great degree, the 
object of the honourable member 
for Aberdeen. ‘The first purpose 
was to ascertain the quit-rents due, 
and then to apply them. The 
money was to be paid into the Ex- 
chequer, to be laid out in stock, 
and not to be transferred but under 
the sanction of parliament. 

Mr. Hume was well aware of 
the act referred to; but by the 
38th and 39th Geo. III., it was 
ordered that the quit rents should 
be sold, but it did not follow that 
because the house passed a bill it 
was carried into eflect. The sale 
ought to be absolute and imme- 
diate, and the money not disposed 
in such a way that it could be ap- 
plied by any needy Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

Mr, Goulburn added, that the 
principal object of the bill of last 
session was to facilitate the means 
of sale. Perhaps the honourable 
gentleman might be able to sug- 
gest some method by which pur- 
chasers could be compelled to come 
into the market.- That was yet 
necessary. 

The papers required by Mr. 
Hume were then ordered. 

Mr, Hume referred to the man- 
ner in which the two exchequers of 
Great Britain and Ireland had 
been consolidated and united some 
years ago, applauding the measure 
as calculated to save money to the 
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country. He saw no reason why 
the same plan should not be pur- 
sued with regard to all the other 
departments as was now the cuse 
with Scotland. A paper laid upon 
the table last year showed the 
enormous saluries of an immense 
number of persons dependent upon 
the lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
uearly the whole of which expense 
might be saved if the system he 
recommended were adopted. He 
should hereafter bring forward a 
proposition with this object, to re- 
move the lord-lieutenancy and all 
offices connected with it to Lon- 
don. He was anxious, particularly, 
to call the attention of the house 
to the office of vice-treasurer of 
Ireland, a useless expense of be- 
tween 7,000/. and 8,000/. a year, 
and for which nothing was done. 
The right honourable gentleman 
who now filled that sinecure passed 
half his time in the house of com- 
mons, voting for ministers, and one 
quarter of it in Derry; devoting 
scarcely a month in the year to 
the public service. - Mr. Llume 
also complained of the manner in 
which persons obtaining large pen- 
sions on the consolidation of the 
two exchequers, had been named 
to other lucrative situations with- 
out any diminution of the annuities 
they were allowed; and moved for 
copies of any correspondence be- 
tween the chief secretary for Ire- 
land and the chancellor of the 
exchequer, respecting the office of 
vice-treasurer, and of any war- 
rants issued to him for the pay- 
ment of salaries. —Ordered. 

Mr, Lushington moved, that 
such part of the lords commission- 
ers’ speech as related to a reduction 
in the estimates of the year should 
be considered in a committee of 


the whole house to-morrow. 
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Mr. Hume begged to ask if the 
right honourable secretary could 
conveniently place the particular 
items of reduction before the house. 
He wished, without waiting for the 
estimates in full, to have the last 

‘s amount, and the amount to 
be taken for the present year, 
given, upon those points of expen- 
diture as to which reductron was 
intended. 

Mr, Lushington said, that he 
was prepared at the then moment 
to put the whole of the estimates 
before the house, if the forms of 
parliament did not prevent it. 

Mr. Wm, Smith moved for an 
account of all extents in aid issued 
by the exchequer since February 
1822. 

The West India trade bill then 
went through a committee.—Re- 


port to-morrow. 


Mr. Hume gave notice, that he 
should move on the morrow for a 
return of the stipends of the clergy 
of Scotland from the year 1750 to 
the present day. 

The house then adjourned. 

House of Commons, Feb. 12.— 
Mr, Canning and Mr. Herries took 
the oaths and their seats. 

Mr. T. Wilson moved for an 
account of the number of persons 
who had been confined for debt in 
the King’s Bench, the Fleet pri- 
son, and the other prisons in the 
metropolis, from the 3lst of De- 
cember, 1819, to the Slst of De- 
cember, 1822; also for a return of 
the persons discharged under the 
new insolvent act, with a statement 
of the amount of their debts, and 
of the assets received to meet 
them; also for an account of the 
persous finally remanded by the 
insolvent court.—Ordered. 

Mr, Freemantle brought up the 
report of the committee on the 
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West India and American colonies 
trade act. 

The resolutions of the commit- 
tee were then agreed to, and leave 
was given to bring in a bill founded 
upon them. 

On the motion of Dr. Phillimore, 
this bill was read a first, and was 
ordered to be read a second time 
on Friday next. 

Mr. Maberly presented a peti- 
tion from the merchants and trades- 
men of Abingdon, in the county 
of Berks, against the insolvent 
debtors’ act. 

On the motion of Mr, Goulburn, 
the Irish yeomanry act was read a 
first time, and ordered to be read 
a second time on Wednesday next. 

Mr. Wallace rose in pursuance 
of the notice, he had given, to move 
for the revival of the committee 
of last session, to consider of the 
best means of improving and ex- 
tending the foreign trade of the 
country. He made this motion not 
merely upon the general grounds 
that the commerce of the country 
was likely to receive important ad- 
vantages from the labours of such 
a committee, but also upon u spe- 
cial reason arising out of the cir- 
cumstances under which the com- 
mittee had separated at the close 
of last session. He was sure that 
the house would recollect that, 
when the dock system was first 
established in this country, certain 
exclusive privileges were granted 
to those who expended their capital 
in promoting it. ‘Those privileges, 
however, were only granted for a 
limited period, and at present many 
of them were about to expire. 
The first to expire were those 
granted to the West India Dock 
Company: and that body, con- 
templating their approaching ex- 
piration, had presented a petition 
to 
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to parliament, praying for their 
farther continuance. ‘That petition 
had been met by others, of which 
the prayer was directly the re- 
verse; and these conflicting peti- 
tions had been referred to the 
consideration of the committee 
upon foreign trade. The commit- 
tee, feeling the importance of the 
question, not merely as it related 
to individuals, but also as it affect- 
ed the commercial interests of the 
country at large, thought it to be 
their duty to suspend the examin- 
ation of the subject upon which 
they were then engaged, and to de- 
vote their time and their attention 
to the inquiry which the house 
had intrusted to its care. In con- 
sequence, they prosecuted that in- 
quiry with the utmost diligence, 
and, before the close of the session, 
collected all the evidence which 
was material to it. By the time, 
however, that such evidence was 
collected, the session was nearly 
brought to a conclusion, and the 
committee then felt that they had 
neither time, nor indeed, owing to 
many members having left town 
for the country, numbers sufficient 
to offer an opinion upon it that was 
likely to prove satisfactory either 
to the house or to the nation in 
general. That consideration led 
them to defer the delivery of their 
opinion to the present session, 
when they trusted that they should 
be re-appointed, and when they 
were more likely to come to a just 
and satisfactory decision, from the 
greater length of time in which 
they would have to form it. Such, 
then, was the situation in which 
the question rested at present. 
Evidence had been collected and 
materials for decision had been 
prepared; it remained only for the 
house to place the committee once 
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more in such a situation: as would 
enable it to yive, and the house to 
receive, the opinions which it had 
derived from a thorough examin- 
ation of the whole subject. Hav- 
ing stated this special ground for 
the re-appointment of the com- 
mittee, he deemed it totally unne- 
cessary to enter into any of the 
general grounds. The principal 
objects to which the committee 
had directed its attention were well 
known to the house; the course of 
its inquiries was also known; and 
the result of them had been in 
some instances brought before it 
in a legislative shape ; and there- 
fore all that the committee had 
done, and all that it intended to 
do, rendered it quite unnecessary 
for him to go at any length into a 
discussion of such a nature. Nei- 
ther did he feel it to be more 
necessary to enter into any de- 
tailed account of the export trade 
of the country; indeed, at the 
present moment, the materials for 
such a discussion were not in his 
possession. Still, in bringing for- 
ward a motion like the present, he 
could not avoid calling the attention 
of the house to the very different 
situation in which the commerce 
of the country now stood, from 
that in which it stood at the time 
when this committee was first of 
all appointed. At that time great 
distress pervaded the nation, and 
a general feeling of despondency 
prevailed among all ranks and 
classes of society. The general 
exports of the country in the four 
years from 1815 to 1819 had de- 
creased fourteen millions in official 
value; and he took the official 
rather than the actual value, be- 
cause the official value was the 
measure of quantity, and because 
it was from quartity that the best 
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measure was derived of the em- 
ployment afforded to the different 
classes of the community. In the 
year from the 5th of January 
1819, to the Sth of January 1820, 
the export trade fell no less than 
eleven millions; and in looking 
at that part of it which was more 
completely of British and Irish ma- 
nufacture, he found that the differ- 
ence in four years was 8,414,711/. 
and that in the year from 5th of 
January 1820, to 5th of January 
1821, there was a decrease of 
8,929,629/. Nobody, therefore, 
could be surprised that at that 
period the industry of the country 
appeared to be in a state of the 
utmost depression—that our ma- 
nufacturers were most of them un- 
employed—that our agriculturists 
were many of them embarrassed, 
and that the country, to use a 
phrase which he recollected an 
hon. friend of his had employed in 
presenting a petition from the 
merchants of London, exhibited all 
the appearance of a dying nation. 
Though the condition of the agri- 
cultural interest was not at present 
as favourable as he could wish, 
still it was most satisfactory to 
him to have it in his power to 
state, that not only did the ex- 
ports of last year exceed those 
of all the years to which be had 
just been alluding, but also those of 
the most flourishing year which 
the country had known during all 
the continuance of the war. In 
all the material articles, he was 
happy to say that there had been 
a material increase. The export 
of cotton had increased 10 per 
cent; of hardware, 17 per cent. ; 
of linens, 12 per cent.; and of wool- 
lens, 13 per cent. ; and the aggre- 
gate exports of 1822 exceeded 
those of 1820, 20 per cent. and 
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those of 1821, 7 per cent. notwith- 
standing a deduction was to be 
made from the exports of one great 
article—refined sugar, owing to 
a probibitory decree of Russia, 
amounting at least to 35 per cent, 
Such was the state of the export 
trade at the present moment; and 
he did not know that any stronger 
reason could be given for the re- 
vival of the committee on foreign 
trade, than that which the flou- 
rishing state of that trade naturally 
suggested. It could not fail to 
strike the observation of every 
member in the house, that we held 
that trade at the present moment 
upon a very different tenure from 
that upon which we held it during 
the war. At that time we were 
almost the only nation in the 
world that had any foreign trade 
at all: at present we had to stand 
against the competition of every 
other nation; and happy was he 
to perceive that we could stand 
against it with every prospect of 
success. ‘Tv make that prospect 
even more satisfactory than it was 
at present, nothing more was ne- 
cessary than to institute a revision 
of our commercial system, to re- 
move the greater part of our prohi- 
bitory laws and restrictions, and 
to put ourselves in a situation that 
would enable us to avail ourselves 
of the chances and ‘contingencies 
which the state of the world seem- 
ed ready to open to the commer- 
cial skill and enterprise of Eng- 
land. On many of the subjects 
which had been originally submit- 
ted to the consideration of the 
committee, the opinions of the 
committee had been declared to 
the house, and the house had 
adopted such measures upon them 
as seemed best suited to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. If there 
had 
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had not yet been sufficient time for 
the country to reap any great bene- 
fits from those measures, there had 
still been sufficient ume to show 
that none of the evils which it was 
predicted would arise from them 
had been realized. Whilst they 
had released the navigation laws 
from the mass of useless legisla- 
tion by which they had been for- 
merly incumbered, it was grati- 
fying to observe, that the naviga- 
tion of the country had not at 
all diminished, and that the effects 
which it had been confidently 
stated would occur with regard to 
one particular branch of our trade 
had by no means taken place. He 
had had a paper recently placed 
in his bands, which showed that 
instead of the Levant trade coming 
through Holland into the ports of 
this country, as had been predicted, 
English vessels were now actually 
exporting articles of that trade 
from British ports to those of Hol- 
land. They had likewise been told, 
that the Norway trade, as also 
that of the North American colo- 
nies, would be cut up by the roots, 
if the measures formerly proposed 
were carried into execution. They 
had been carried into execution ; 
and from information which he 
had received, he could now ac- 
quaint the house, that the Norway 
trade had actually increased the 
last year—that debts there which 
had been thought desperate had 
recently been recovered —and that 
the North American trade had 
been extended, instead of under- 
going the diminution which had 
been so loudly threatened. The 
committee had also been instructed 
to look at the great question of 
opening farther facilities to our 
commerce with the East. They 
had consequently taken it into 
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their consideration, and had offered 
their opinions upon it to the house, 
which were found to concur with 
those formed by a committee of 
the other house of parliament, that 
had been deliberating upon the 
same subject. The advantages 
which had been anticipated from 
the measures which they had pro- 
posed to the house had not proved 
so great as had been expected ; 
but still considerable advantage 
had been derived from allowing 
English ships, of a certain burden, 
to be placed on the same footing 
with foreign ships, and to sail di- 
rect from our ports to India. The 
committee was desirous that the 
same privilege should be extended 
to all descriptions of ships, but 
they could not recommend such 
a measure to be adopted, as they 
were bound down by a specific act 
of parliament, which, in common 
fairness to the East India —- 
ought not to be infringed. He 
trusted, however, that that great 
body, which received so much be- 
nefit from the act in question, 
would at an early period evince a 
disposition to make some conces- 
sion from its strict rights to the 
general good of the community. 
The last subject on which the 
committee was instructed to in- 
quire, was the burdens imposed on 
the shipping of the country. That 
subject had not been neglected by 
the committee ; and he felt great 
pleasure in now returning his 
thanks to one great corporation 
for the alacrity and zeal with 
which it had carried the recom- 
inendations of the committee into 
effect. In consequence of foreign 
ships being placed more nearly 
upon a footing with our own, many 
of them bad already sought in dan- 
gerous weather a shelter in our 
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ports; and if one of the many 
vessels which had formerly been 
scared from our coasts by the 
heavy duties which they had to 
pay on entering our harbours, had 
been, or should be saved from 
shipwreck by such an alteration 
in our commercial policy, the la- 
bours of the committee would, in 
their own opinion, and that of all 
good men, be amply repaid. Va- 
luable as all the measures to which 
he had been just alluding had 
proved to the country, they were 
not more valuable than the decla- 
rations which they had elicited 
from the government and from the 
house, of the real principles on 
which they thought that British 
commerce ought to rest—namely, 
that they ought to get rid of the old 
restrictive system of commerce, 
und to adopt in its stead one more 
liberal in its nature and more be- 
neficial to the intercourse of fo- 
reign nations with this country. 
Those declarations had had their 
full weight both at home and 
abroad; they had already made 
seyeral of the nations of Europe 
more liberal in their commercial 
restrictions ; many countries had 
already placed English ships on 
the same footing with their own, 
and had shown a disposition to act 
towards us on a sytem of complete 
reciprocity. He was convinced 
that we could adopt the principle 
of reciprocity with perfect safety 
to the navigation of the country. 
For his own part, he had no doubt 
upon the subject, and he trusted 
that in a short time the country 
would have none also. He was 
aware, however, of the difficulties 
with which they had to struggle at 
every step in their endeavours to 
arrive at a free trade—difficulties 
which arose, not merely from old 





and antiquated prejudices, which, 
he trusted, would gradually fade 
away, but also from a morbid 
sensibility incident to the manu- 
facturers of this, and, he believed, 
of every other country—that every 
advantage granted to the foreigner 
was a positive injury to themselves. 
He was as much allied to the real 
interests of the manufacturer as 
any man could be; but in dis- 
cussing a great question in which 
all the interests of the country 
were concerned, he must be con- 
vinced, before he was persuaded 
to yield to their remonstrances, 
that it was a real danger which 
they feared, and not a mere idle 
alarm or visionary apprehension. 
He therefore trusted that while 
the house shewed a readiness to 
give the protection that was at all 
times due to the manufacturing 
interests of the country, it would 
also remember its duty to the na- 
tion at large, and to the com- 
mercial interests of all the com- 
munity. The right honourable 
gentleman then concluded amidst 
loud cheering, by moving that a 
select committee be appointed to 
consider the means of improving 
and extending the foreign trade of 
the country, and to report from 
time to time their opinions and 
observations thereon to the house. 

Mr. Baring said the merits of 
the right honourable gentleman 
were fully appreciated by the mer- 
chants of London, and there was 
but one opinion amongst them, and 
that was—that since the first es- 
tablishment of the Board of Trade, 
all the exertions of all its former 
presidents were not, when united, 
equal to those which had _ been 
made by the right honourable gen- 
tleman alone, during the time he 
had filled that office with so much 
honour 
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honour to himself, and so much 
advantage to the community at 
large. 

Mr. Ricardo rose for the pur- 
pose of paying his tribute of re- 
spect to the merits of the right 
honourable gentleman who had so 
lately filled the office of president 
of the Board of ‘Trade. He had 
heard his very flattering account 
of the export trade of the country. 
It had been said that the ex- 
ports were greater now than they 
had been during the most flourish- 
ing year of the war. It ought 
likewise to be stated, that during 
the war our great foreign exports 
went to meet our great foreign 
expenditure ; whereas at present 
we received valuable returns for 
every thing we exported. 

Mr. Butterworth begged leave 
to add his testimony of respect to 
those which had already been paid 
to the right honourable gentleman. 

Mr. Hume rose merely to ex- 
press his deep regret that the 
country was likely to lose the ser- 
vices of the right honourable gen- 
tleman (Mr. Wallace), who for the 
lust two or three years had devoted 
his attention so beneficially to the 
public. 

Mr. Canning cordially agreed in 
what had just fallen from the hon, 
member for Aberdeen; he regret- 
ted as much as any man, that any 
circumstances had occurred to in- 
duce his right honourable friend 
(Mr. Wallace) to withdraw his aid 
from his Majesty’s government. 
What those circumstances were, 
was not, perhaps, a fit subject for 
discussion: he could only say, that 
there was no member of adminis- 
tration who did not join with him 
in appreciating most highly the 
talents and utility of the coadjutor 
they were about to lose: all felt 
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towards him the same degree of 
cordiality which he (Mr. Canning) 
expressed. Though feelings of 
delicacy and some private matters 
might induce his right honourable 
friend to relinquish the situation 
he now held, no effort should be 
left untried on the part of the 
King’s government to replace him 
in an office equal to his high abi- 
lities and eminent services. 
The question was then put, and 
the committee was re-appointed. 
Mr. Spring Rice rose to call the 
attention of the house to a sub- 
ject of peculiar delicacy and im- 
portance, but in doing so he would 
onl¥ occupy a few minutes. With- 
out now entering into the merits 
of the case, he was anxious to 
state specifically the present con- 
dition of the question, and to ask 
ministers what course they intended 
to pursue. The commissioners 
appointed in 1814 to inquire into 
the conduct of ministers and offi- 
cers of courts of justice in Ireland, 
had made various reports; they 
had done their duty honestly and 
earnestly, and had accomplished a 
great public benefit. The particu- 
lar report affecting the question 
now before the house was pre- 
sented in April 1821; and it was 
soon afterwards returned to the 
lord chief baron of Ireland, as it 
included charges against him of 
the gravest importance: the im- 
putation was no less than this— 
that as a judge he bad been guilty 
of extortion upon the suitors of the 
court, by taking from them in the 
shape of fees that which was not 
due, more than was due, or what 
was not due at the time it was 
taken. In June 1821, he (Mr. S. 
Rice) had moved a series of reso- 
lutions founded upon the report, 
but they were suspended at the 
request 
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request of the Marquis of London- 
derry, who subsequently moved tor 
a select committee, which made a 
report that the justification of the 
chief baron upon certain parts of 
the charges was not satisfactory, 
and that upon others farther in- 
formation was necessary. The 
noble marquis was understood to 
have pledged himself that the 
matter should be referred to the 
competent authorities in Ireland ; 
and in May 1822, it was sent 
back to the commissioners of in- 
quiry. ‘Their report upon the 
charges was again transmitted to 
the chief baron; and in reply that 
learned lord had transmitted 4 let- 
ter, which was upon the table of 
the house. Thus, then, the ques- 
tion now stood; a charge had been 
made, the learned lord had pleaded 
not guilty, and had put in a justi- 
fication, and the two parties were 
at issue. Although he (Mr. Rice) 
at the end of last session had 
given notice that he would bring 
the subject under discussion in the 
present, yet in a matter of this de- 
lieacy and magnitude, he beld that 
it was the duty of the government 
not to stand by as neutrals, but 
either to protect the character of 
the judge, if falsely accused, or 
the administration of justice, if 
improperly discharged. He moved 
for copies of all correspondence 
since last session upon the ninth 
and eleventh report of the com- 
missioners of inquiry regarding 
the charges against Chief Baron 
O'Grady. 

Mr. Goulburn was confident 
that the honourable member must 
anticipate the reply he should give 
to the inquiry contained in what 
had been just stated, and he trusted 
that the house would concur in 
the piopnety of the course govern- 





ment thought itself called upon to 
pursue. For ministers to proceed 
in the accusation, would in his 
opinion be tou make this solemn 
question a party matter, and would 
be highly prejudicial to the inte- 
rests of justice. He did not say 
that cases might not occur in 
which the government would be 
called upon to interpose, but he 
contended that the present was 
not one of them. It had been 
begun by the honourable meinber 
for Limerick (Mr. Rice); he had 
persevered in it through several 
sessions, and he had even this 
night followed it up by moving for 
additional documents. The charge 
could not be in better hands. 

Mr. Abercromby, after referring 
to what had formerly fallen from 
him upon this subject, contended 
that the Marquis of Londonderry, 
by the proceeding he had recom- 
mended, and by the committee he 
had appointed, had, in point of fact, 
adopted this accusation. There 
was no duty more important than 
for a government to watch over 
the due administration of justice, 
by which the interests of the 
ple were so especially guarded. If 
the honourable member for Lime 
rick would take his advice, he 
would recommend him to drop the 
subject, in order to see if ministers 
would venture to remain passive 
spectators. 

Mr. Peel declared most solemnly 
that he thought the ends of jus- 
tice would be best promoted by 
leaving the case in the hands of 
the honourable gentleman who had 
originally undertaken it. He and 
other members of government 
were desirous of the most patient 
and impartial attention to what- 
ever the honourable gentleman 
might bring forward. 

Mr. 
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Mr, C. Grant thought, however, 
that the best course which could 
be taken at present, would be to 
refer the whole matter to a com- 
mittee anew. 

Mr. Wynn, at some length, went 
through the various steps which 
had been taken if the transaction. 
No doubt the case was one which 
demanded full investigation; but 
he thought it better that the hon. 
gentleman should pursue it, than 
that government should take it up. 

Mr. Spring Rice did not mean 
to assert that the late Lord Lon- 
donderry had directly pledged 
either himself or the government by 
moving for the committee; but 
certainly the noble marquis’ re- 
ferring the matter to a committee 
of his own nomination, was the 
most extraordinary step which 
could be conceived towards leaving 
it entirely in his (Mr. S. Rice’s) 
hands. He had no objection to 
the responsibility which the right 
honourable the late secretary for 
Ireland seemed to throw upon him ; 
but he thought that it would be 
lessening the dignity of the proceed- 
ing to consider it as promoted by 
any individual, and not by the 
government. 

It was then ordered that the 
correspondence should be pre- 
sented, 

Mr. Hume, in bringing forward 
his motion upon this subject, pro- 
mised that he should be brief, be- 
cause he anticipated no opposition. 
The motion which he now brought 
forward was for a return of the 
stipends received by the Scottish 
clergy; he meant that the clergy, 
who were about nine hundred and 
forty in number, should be divided 
(as to stipend) into four classes, the 
maximum and minimum of each 
class being given; and by this 
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means a tolerably accurate notion 
of each individual's income might 
be obtained, without the embar- 
rassment of extended detail, or the 
sacrifice of personal feeling. He 
wished to see that account, in 
order that he might compare the 
salaries of 1750 with those paid 
during the last three years. Mr. 
Hume then moved, that there 
should be laid upon the table,—1st, 
a return of the number of parishes in 
Scotland, ofthe number of churches 
in each, and of the number of cler- 
gymen ; by which it would appear, 
he said, that the Scottish clergy 
were resident, in opposition to the 
course pursued by their brethren 
of England; 2dly, for a return of 
the annual value, in money, of the 
stipends of the clergy of Scotland 
during the last three years, exclu- 
sive of the manse, the offices, and 
the glebe; 3dly, for the same re- 
turn according to an account taken 
in the year 1750. 

Mr. Peel had his doubts whe- 
ther the account called for by the 
honourable gentleman could be 
made out without application to 
each particular clergyman. He 
wished that the honourable gentle- 
man would, at all events, with- 
draw his motion until the possi- 
bility of complying with it should 
be ascertained, 

Mr, Hume was surprised that 
any gentleman, in the right hon. 
secretary's situation, should be ig- 
norant that there was an office in 
Scotland, called the Teind Office, 
which was in possession of the in- 
come of every clergyman in the 
country. Even if there were a ne- 
cessity for sending round to every 
parish, he did not see why that 
necessity should form any bar to 
his motion. No such necessity, 
however, did exist. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Peel was surprised that, 
after making a motion quite dif- 
ferent from his notice given, the 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Hume) 
should charge him with ignorance 
of the duties of his office. He had 
merely proposed to the honourable 
gentleman to suspend his motion for 
a few days, until the practicability 
of complying with it could be as- 
certained ; and the hon. gentleman 
on the strength of a private refer- 
ence to an office with which he 
(Mr, Peel) was not in communica- 
tion, came forward to charge him 
with ignorance. He repeated that 
the honourable gentleman’s motion 
differed entirely from the notice 
which he had given. 

Mr. Hume hoped that the notice 
would be read. 

‘The notice was then read—for 
a return of stipends of the clergy 
of Scotland in the years 1750 and 
1822. 

Mr. Peel doubted whether any 
return for the year 1750 was in 
existence. 

Sir George Clerk wished the hon. 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Hume) to 
give some time for inquiry. The 
honourable member sat down by 
supporting the declaration of Mr. 
Peel, that Mr. Hume had brought 
forward a motion entirely dif- 
ferent from his notice. 

Mr, Hume said that his motion 
was the same in effect as his no- 
tice, but that in the notice he had 
not thought it necessary to give 
the details. He could have no 
objection to postpone the motion 
for ten days or twenty days. He 
wished, however, that it might be 
entered upon without unnecessary 
delay, as the proceedings arising 
out of it would occupy time. 

Mr. Holme Sumner moved for 
a writ to elect a new member for 
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the county of Dorset, in the place 
of Edward Berkeley Portman, Esq, 
deceased. 

A similar motion was made for 
the borough of Winchelsea, in the 
place of Lucius Concannon, Esq, § 
deceased. 

On the motion of Mr, Lushing- 
ton, that the house do resolve it- 
self into a committee of supply, 

Mr, Hume begged to say a very 
few words. He had been pleased, 
and indeed every man in the house 
must have been pleased, with the 
promises held out in the speech 
from the throne, respecting eco- 
nomy. But, however unpleasant 
it was to doubt the words of the 
throne, when those words were 
formally addressed to the house of 
commons, he felt himself under 
the necessity of taking that dis- 
agreeable course. He had taken 
the trouble to select from royal 
speeches past, one or two instances 
to prove how little the declarations 
of ministers in such speeches were 
to be relied on: he said the “ de- 
clarations of ministers,” because 
every one was aware that it was 
the minister who spoke from the 
mouth of the sovereign. In the 
year 1817, after a speech from 
the throne abounding in promises 
of reduction in expenditure, he 
found that the estimates for the 
year had been 13,000,000/, some 
hundred thousands, and the actual 
disbursements 14,000,000/. some 
hundred thousands: giving an ex- 
penditure over the estimates of 
little less than 1,000,000/. In 
the year 1819, again, after pro- 
mises of reduction in our nayal 
military establishments, there was 
an increase of a million in the ex- 
penditure over the estimate—the 
estimate being 14,300,000/. and 
the disbursement 15,155,0001. 
Again, 
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Again, in the year 1821, after the 
royal! speech had been satisfied 
that reduction could be made in the 
military establishment, the esti- 
mate was 14,300,000/. and the ex- 
penditure upwards of 15,000,000/. 
In spite, therefore, of all the pro- 
testations of economy, it appeared 
that the expenditure of the year 
1821 was more than 200,000. 
greater than that of the year 1817 ; 
so was the house seduced with 
fair words and fair promises, until 
the actual amount of disbursement 
came to be declared, and then 
it appeared that there had been 
no reduction whatever—no real de- 
crease of the burden imposed upon 
the country. It was the duty, 
then, of the house to look, not 
at the sweet and honied words 
of ministers, but at the eventual 
result of their measures ; and this 
brought him to the speech from 
the throne in the present session, 
upon which he was anxious to 
make one or two observations. 
The speech declared, if he was 
not mistaken, that the estimates of 
the year had been framed with 
every attention to economy. This 
was the very self-same phrase 
which had gone through all the 
speeches for the last 20 years ; and 
the house, from the experience of 
former sessions, would judge what 
value was to be attached to it. 
The hon. gent. then proceeded 
with calculations meant to shew 
that the expenditure of the year 
ending January 1822, exceeded 
that of the year 1817. But from 
general statement, he would 
come to particular instances, and 
one example would be as good 
as a thousand, of the improvi- 
dence which he reprobated. Let 
the house look at the recent ap- 
pomtment of Lord George Beres- 
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ford to the post of lieut.-general 
of the ordnance. Hon. members 
would recollect, when they looked 
at the ordnance estimates, that 
the charge of that department 
had inereased from 400,000/. to 
1,200,000/. a year; that the ex- 
pense of the office in the Tower 
had risen from 16,000/. a year to 
48,000/. and that the pay of the 
lieut.-general of the ordnance, in- 
stead of 1100/. a year, was now 
1950/. How often had ministers 
declared their intention—their de- 
sire—to bring down salaries as 
near as possible to the level of the 
year 1792! He had forborne to 
press the reduction of the lieut.- 
general of the ordnance’s salary 
last session, because it might have 
seemed severe upon the then in- 
cumbent Sir Hildebrand Okes; 
but who had ever contemplated— 
who could ever have contemplated 
the giving the existing salary to 
any subsequently-appointed officer? 
If the house would look back to 
the 13th report of the com- 
missioners of military inquiry,— 
a commission nominated in the 
years 1811 expressly to suggest 
measures of economy in the mi- 
litary establishments of the coun- 
try,—they would find that the 
office of lieutenant-general of the 
ordnance was deemed unneces- 
sary—provided the attention of 
the master-general of the ord- 
nance was duly given to his charge, 
and not diverted from it by the fact 
of his having other appointments 
to attend to. ‘There had certainly 
been a difference of opinion upon 
this point. Lord Moira had con- 
sidered the office of lieutenant- 
general superfluous ; Lord Chat- 
ham had held it to be useful; the 
commissioners, on deliberation, 
had agreed with Lord Moira. But 
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with that report of the year 1811 
upon the table of the house, with 
the positive declaration of the 
commissioners that they considered y 


the office unnecessary ; after having 
the office declared unnecessary, 
even in time of war, be appealed 
to parliament, to the country, to 
ministers themselves, upon what 
ground they could justify the filling 
it up in time of peace? He 
would trouble the house no farther 
upon the point at the present mo- 
ment. He wished to guard him- 
self against being supposed, by 
any thing he was saying, to cast 
imputation upon the noble lord 
who now filled the office in ques- 
tion: he understood, indeed, that 
the noble lord had known nothing 
of the arrangement until the si- 
tuation was pressed upon him. 
He believed that the noble lord's 
merits as an officer were unrival- 
led; but taking them to be so, 
they had not been forgotten by the 
country. He must just name one 
or two facts to guard himself 
against being told that this si- 
tuation was given to the noble lord 
as a reward of his signal services. 
He wished and rejoiced to see the 
noble lord enjoying all the honours 
and emoluments which he had 
received Loth from the Portuguese 
government, and from that of his 
own country. The noble lord, on 
being raised to the peerage, had 
obtained a pension of 2000/. a 
year. He (Mr. Hume) did not 
grudge that pension. He thought 
it only right that when the noble 
lord received his title, he should 
also receive something to enable 
him to support it. But, besides 
this pension of 2000/. a year, the 
noble lord was governor of Jersey, 
an appomtment which produced 
him 1422/. a year; he was a 





lieutenant-general in the army, and 
a colonel of a regiment, situations 
which gave him at least 1000/, a 
ear more ; and in addition to these 
holdings, by the gazette of three 
nights beck, he took a new ap- 
pointment (the situation declared 
a useless one) of 1500/. a year, 
Notwithstanding the valour and 
the services of Lord Beresford, 
which he of all men would be 
most unwilling to disparage, he 
could not help believing that he 
was rather indebted for his ap- 
pointment to this office, to the 
enormous influence possessed by 
his family. The time would 
shortly arrive when he should 
show to the house the thousands 
and the tens of thousands of public 
movey which was received by 
that family, and particularly from 
the revenues of the church in 
Ireland. There was exercised by 
them somewhere and somehow, 
an influence which he had no hesi- 
tation in saying ought to be di- 
minished. For the present, however, 
he believed he had shown enough 
to convince the house that his 
Majesty's ministers were bound to 
explain why, in contradiction of 
the recommendation of the com- 
mittee of military inquiry for the 
abolition of the office of lieutenant- 
general, they had thought fit to 
continue it. It was imperative 
upon them to lay before the house 
the grounds upon which they had 
acted, and the house ought not, 
and he hoped would not, grant the 
supplies, until the information he 
now required should he furnished. 
He would not now allude to the 
notions which the finance commit- 
tee might have entertained upon 
the subject; but he had taken oc- 
casion to consult several gentlemen 
well acauainted with the duties of 
the 
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the oflice; they were unanimously 
of opinion that it was altogether 
unnecessary. If he chose to de- 
tail all he knew upon the sub- 


ject, the house would see how 


adequately all the business of the 
department was conducted by the 
clerks, when the lieutenant-general 
was absent ; but as this was foreign 
to the subject, he would not touch 
upon it at present. What he 
wished the house to consider was 
the nature and necessity of the 
office. ‘The public expected, from 
the pledge which had lately been 
given, that a rigid economy should 
be practised in every department: 
they were willing to grant, with 
befitting liberality, all that was 
really essential to the state, but 
they had a right to demand that 
every other expense should be cur- 
tailed. Such questions as_ that 
before the house had hitherto been 
carried by an overwhelming ma- 
jority on the part of ministers. 
He hoped now, however, to have 
the assistance of many gentlemen 
who, till this day, had never been 
uware of the consequences of 
blindly following those leaders by 
whom they had been brought into 
danger and distress. He should 
therefore submit the following mo- 
tion: Resolved, that as a commit- 
tee of military inquiry had, by 
their report made in the year 1811, 
Stated, that in their belief, and 
from the information which had 
been given them, the appointment 
of lieutenant-general of the ord- 
nance was not essential to the 
service, this house is of opinion 
that the recent appointment is 
inconsistent with the professions of 
economy from the throne, and re- 
quires the fullest explanation why 
that appointment has been made 
in the time of peuce. 
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Mr, Canning asked whether the 
honourable gentleman meant to 
put this as an amendment. 

Mr. Hume replied in the affir- 
mative. 

The Speaker then put the above 
resolution. 

Mr. Canning would submit to 
the house, and to the honourable 
gentleman himself, whether the 
question was in such a shape at 
this moment as would justify his 
pressing it. He would appeai to 


‘the honourable gentleman whether 


the case he had now made out did 
not involve circumstances more 
particularly calling for deliberation. 
He did not mean to say that it 
was not competent to the hon, 
gentleman to pursue the course he 
was now adopting; but it surely 
could not be advisable to resort to 
the extreme remedy of stopping 
the supplies until he obtained an 
answer to his question, without 
having given previous notice of 
his intention to submit it to the 
consideration of the house. The 
honourable gentleman had thought 
fit to ascribe Lord Beresford’s ap- 
pointment to the parliamentary 
influence of his family. He would 
appeal to any man of candour to 
say whether the rank and services 
of that gallant officer were not 
more probable reasons. It would 
be recollected with whom the no- 
mination lay ; it could not fail to 
occur to gentlemen, that the ties 
of mutual esteem, of long ac- 
quaintance, of long service toge- 
ther, of companionship in arms 
and glory, must have had no 
small effect with the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Considering these things, 
no candid mind would hesitate to 
admit, that other motives had 
operated upon the noble Duke 


than those which had been sug- 
gested 
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gested by the honourable gentle- 
man; and that, whatever weight 
the parliamentary influence of his 
family might have had, if the ap- 
pointment had been with ministers, 
those considerations could not apply 
to the Duke of Wellington. But 
he would do more than offer reason- 
ing on the subject; he would state 
two facts—first, that it had been 
offered to a noble lord to whom 
the same objection did not apply— 
he meant Lord Hopetown; and 
secondly, it had been offered to 
Lord Hill. So that Lord Beres- 
ford came the third upon the list ; 
and the same motives of fellowship 
and fitness for service which had 
placed it within the choice of 
others, gave it at length to him. 
He did not know what cause the 
honourable gentleman might mean 
to submit to the house, but surely 
it could not be denied that pre- 
vious notice was necessary. lle 
took no shame to himself for being 
ignorant of the details of that de- 
partment; it was enough for him 
at present to direct the attention 
of the house to these points—that 
there had been no previous discon- 
tinuance—that it had been filled 
up in the usual course—that it had 
been given to a fit man, and be- 
stowed by an authority which could 
be the least fairly suspected of those 
corrupt motives which were sup- 
posed by the honourable gentleman 
to pervade every branch of the 
administration, He hoped it would 
be thought that the course now 
proposed was not that which ought 
to be adopted, nor consistent with 
the practice of parliament. 

Mr. Brougham felt that he was 
obliged to oppose his honourable 
friend’s motion. He did so with 
regret; but the question was one 
which it behoved the house to de- 


liberate upon seriously; and as’ 
this could not be done without the 
assistance of the persons of that 
department to whom it belonged 
to defend the appointment, he 
wished it should be postponed to 
a period when their presence 
could be ensured. The question 
did not, and could not, apply per- 
sonally to Lord Beresford. No 
man could be more ready than he 
was to admit the worth and ser- 
vices of that meritorious officer. 
Nothing could be more natural 
than that the Duke of Wellington 
should feel a disposition to offer 
this appointment to him, as well 
us to two others of his gallunt 
companions in arms; but still the 
information was wanting why it 
was given to any one, He should 
be glad if his honourable friend 
would postpone his motion for the 
present, giving, at the same time, 
notice of his intention to bring it 
before the house at an early and 
more Convenient opportunity. He 
did not apprehend that the delay 
would be at all injurious to the fate 
of the question, because it would 
neither preclude its revival when 
it might be thought expedient, 
nor would it in the mean time 
relax that inquisitorial attention 
which the house and the country 
would continue to keep upon the 
subject, until it should again come 
to be discussed. 

Mr, Hume explained. He was 
sorry to be compelled to differ from 
his honourable friend, but the 
house was really in no way taken 
by surprise. Any gentleman who 
remembered what he said in the 
debates of 1821 and 1822 on this 
subject, must know that the va- 
cancy was then regarded us one 
never to be filled up. The infor- 
mation he asked might be furnished 
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‘ 


“on Friday: the delay in grant- 


ing the supplies would be only 
one of eight and forty hours. . 

Sir R. Fergusson expressed his 
esteem for Lord Beresford’s cha- 
racter, and his sense of his public 
servicesy but he felt that on this 
occasion private friendship ought 
wo give way. Ile supported the 
mouon. 

Mr. Warre wished the usual 
parliamentary practice of giving no- 
tice should always be followed. 

Mr. G. Bennet supported his 
hon, friend’s (Mr. Hume) motion, 
notwithstanding his high personal 
regard for Lord Beresford. He 
wished the question to be «fairly 
put, that it might be seen whe- 
ther the house would support it, or 
not. 

Mr. Brougham, in explana- 
tion, said, God forbid he should 
oppose any inquiry but for the 
purpose of making it more eflec- 
tual. 

Mr. G. Bennet explained. 

Mr. C. Hutchinson, in rising to 
support the motion, would neither 
be understood to undervalue the 
merit of Lord Beresford, nor to 
withhold from the government 
those supplies which at the pre- 
sent momentous crisis Were neces- 
sary for the dignity of the soapy: 

Mr. Abercromby said, he had al- 
ways been taught to consider that 
it was one of their most valuable 
privileges to be able to stop the 
supplies; he therefore thought 
they ought not to trifle with it, 
nor call it into action but upon the 
most important occasions. His hon. 
friend’s motion was upon a strong 
case. He would suggest to him 
the propriety of disconnecting it 
from the question of supply in 


which he must be in a minority ; 
1823. 
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and of letting it stand upon its in- 
trinsic merits, when there was no 
doubt he would command a large 
majority. He should be governed 
by his hon, friend's decision; if he 
resolved to disconnect it, he should 
support it; otherwise, he regretted 
that he should be obliged to vote 
against it. 

Sir, F. Burdett thought that the 
measure of stopping the supplies 
ought never to be resorted to but 
in the case of a great grievance, 
and one for which no other adequate 
remedy presented itself. He was 
of opinion that the postponement 
would at once be convenient to his 
friends, and beneficial to his own 
success, if his hon. friend would 
consent to it. 

Mr. Hume had heard nothing 
of weight in favour of the post- 
ponement, but what had fallen 
from the hon. baronet. He would 
be very unwilling to affect that 
strong and unanimous feeling which 
prevailed in the house on the other 
evening; and he should therefore 
beg leave to withdraw his amend- 
ment. 

The house then resolved itself 
into a committee. Several reso- 
lutions were agreed to. The house 
then resumed, and the report was 
ordered to be brought up to-mor- 
row. 

Colonel Davies moved for a re- 
turn of all the persons employed in 
the collection of the customs in the 
port of London, and in the out- 
ports of the kingdom, stating each 
particular class, together with the 
duties performed by each, the 
amount of salaries, and the total 
amount of the charges of the esta- 
blishment from the Ist of January, 
1822, to the same cate in 1823,— 
Ordered. 
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The same returns were also or- 
dered, upon his motion, for Ire- 
land. 

The hon. member moved for an 
account of all the seamen employed 
on shore in the preventive service, 
which was also ordered. 

The hon. member also moved 
for a return of the value of cap- 
tures made by revenue cutters du- 
ring the last year, and also the num- 
ber of cutters employed; which, 
after a few words from Sir G, 
Cockburn and the mover, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Peel observed, as we under- 
stood, that he had made inquiries 
as to the effect produced by the 
preventive establishment on the 
coast, and all the information he 
had received tended to prove that 
it had been, in every point of view, 
most beneficial. 

Mr. G, Bennet made an inquiry 
with respect to the number of per- 
sons in gaol on charges connected 
with smuggling. 

Mr. Peel said a few words in 
reply, but they were wholly in- 
audible in the gallery. 

Mr. Hume gave notice, that he 
would to-morrow move for an ac- 
count of the money expended by 
the commissioners under the new 
church act, and of the balance re- 
maining in their hands, 

Mr, Curteis moved for a return 
of the quantity of hops exported 
from Great Britain to Ireland from 
the Ist of January, 1821, to the 
Sist of January, 1822; together 
with a similar account of the quan- 
tity of hops exported from Great 
Britain to foreign countries during 
the same period. — Ordered. 

The house then adjourned. 

House of Lords, Feb. 13.—A 
person from the East India House 
presented the account of pensions, 





superannuations, and allowances 
granted by the East India Com- 
pany since the account presented 
during the last session of par- 
liament ; also the proceedings of 
the court of directors as to the al- 
lowances to certain ship-owners. 

A person from the office of the 
commissioners for the redemption 
of the national debt, presented an 
account of the sums applied by the 
commissioners to the reduction of 
the debt during the last year. 

Lord Holland presented a peti- 
tion from the merchants, bankers, 
and traders of the town of Not- 
tingham, complaining of the In- 
solvertt debtors’ act; and also a 
similar petition from the mer- 
chants, bankers, and traders of 
Gainsborough, in the county of 
Lincoln, 

Lord Colchester presented a pe- 
tition from the clergy of Colchester, 
complaining of the marriage act 
amendment bill. 

Adjourned. 

House of Commons, Feb, 13.— 
There being only thirty-six mem- 
bers present, the Speaker, after 
counting the house, declared that 
it stood adjourned. 

House of Lords, Feb. 14.—A 
person from the tax-office present- 
ed an account, ander the act of 3d 
Geo. IV., cap. 88, of the salaries, 
allowances, and emoluments in any 
manner accruing to the receivers- 
general of taxes. 

A person from the cierk of the 
crown in Ireland presented the 
writs aud return on electing a tem- 
poral peer in Ireland, in the place 
of Stephen Earl of Mount-Cashel, 
deceased. The election had fallen 
on Viscount Lorton. 

_ Lord Stowell presented a peti- 
tion from the archdeaconry of 
Berks, complaining of the mar- 

riage 
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riage act.—Ordered to lie on the 
table. —Adjourned. 

House of Commons, Feb. 14.— 
Various returns were laid upon the 
table from the East India House, 
the commissioners for the reduction 
of the national debt, the Bank, the 
tax-office, and various other pub- 
lic offices. 

Mr. Dugdale presented a peti- 
tion from the merchants and tra- 
ders of Nuneaton, in the county of 
Warwick, praying for the repeal 
of the insolvent act.—Ordered to 
be printed. 

Sir H. Parnell in presenting a 
report from the commissioners of 
inquiry, relative (we believe) to the 
customs and excise of Ireland, 
asked Mr. Wallace, whether there 
was any intention of introducing 
any bills to carry into effect the 
recommendations of the report. 

Mr.iWallace replied, that bills 
would in a short time be laid upon 
the table of the house, 

_ Mr, Curteis presented a peti- 
tion from the hop-planters of New- 
hurst, in the county of Sussex, 
praying for relief, by the repeal of 
the hop duty. 

Admiral Sotheron presented a 
petition from the archdeacon of 
Nottingham, complaining of the 
wew marriage act.—Laid on the 
table, and ordered to be printed. 

_ Dr. Phillimore presented a peti- 
uen from the dean and chapter of 
the cathedral church of Norwich, 
stating that the power of granting 
licences had been taken from them 
by the new marriage act, and 
preying for some compensation. 

Mr. Bright thought that the 
rights of the peculiar jurisdictions 
had beea very properly taken away 
from them, 

The petition was ordered to be 
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printed; as was a similar petition 
from the Rev. W. po a rm 
Younge, the official of the diocese 
of Norwich. 

Mr. Bennet presented a petition 
from Warminster, in the county of 
Wilts, praying for the repeal of 
the insolvent debtors’ act. 

Mr. Abercromby was sorry to 
perceive that there was such a 
strong popular feeling against the 
principle of this bill. He sug- 
gested to the opposers of the pre- 
sent bill, that it might be advisable 
for them to move for the appoint- 
ment of a committee, and to refer 
to their consideration all the peti- 
tions on this subject. 

Mr. Bright condemned the pre- 
sent insolvent act in very strong 
terms. He thought that the com- 
mittee just proposed by the hon. 
and learned gentleman would be 
useless for any good purpose. 

Mr. Marryat was convinced that, 
as far as the metropolis was con- 
cerned, the general desire was to 
leave the principle of the bill un- 
touched, but to render its provisions 
more adequate. 

Mr. Catvert corroborated by his 
testimony the statement of the last 
speaker. 

Mr. J. C. Hobhouse declared 
that one of the objections to the 
act was, that it had formed a court 
which swallowed up by its fees all 
the property of the insolvents. He 
was of opinion that they could not 
form a proper bill without altering 
entirely the constitution of the 
insolvent court. 

After a few words from Mr. 
Hart Davis, the petition was laid 
on the table, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. G. Bennet presented a pe- 
tition from the mayor and acre” 
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of Shrewsbury against the new 
marriage act. 

A member stated that great 
hardship had been inflicted on the 
patrons and officials of the peca- 
liar jurisdictions, and expressed a 
hope that those hardships would 
be removed by the bill then before 
the house. 

The petition was then ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. Marryat rose for the pur 
pose of renewing his dropped mo- 
tion for information respecting 
the Dotterel and Carnation cruis- 
ers. He gave notice that he should 
bring it forward on Thursday the 
27th instant. . 

Mr. Birch presented a petition 
from the merchants, bankers, &c. 
of Nottingham, praying for the 
repeal of the insolvent act. 

Mr. Denman said, that anxious 
us he was to have the act amended, 
he could not go the length of re- 
pealing the bill altogether, 

After a few words from Mr. 
B, ight, the peution was brought 
up und laid upon the table. 

Vr. 8, Wortley presented au pe- 
tition from Bradford against the 
insolvent debtors’ act. 

Mr, Wetherell, after terming the 
marriage act an Arabia of rapine 
and confusion, and a gregarious 
mass of errors, laid upon the table 
a petition from the Archdeacon of 
Oxford against it. The honourable 
gentleman recommended that the 
bill now before the house to amend 
the act of last session should not 
be committed until after the recess. 

Mr. C. Calvert agreed that the 
hardships complained of in many 
of the petitions ought to be re- 
medied. If the existing law were 
not amended, he feared very much 
that he should still not be able to 
change his state, which had been 





miscalled that of single blessed. 
ness. . 

Mr. Peel enforced the claims o 
the petitioner. 

Dr. Lushington said, some me- 
thod ought to be adopted of restor- 
ing to archdeacons and peculiars 
their undoubted rights: if these 
ancient jurisdictions were abolished 
the duties must be fulfilled else- 
where, and that could not be ac- 
complished without giving some 
recompense. 

Dr. Phillimore said, the object 
of his bill now upon the table was 
to retain all that had not been 
altered by the lords, and to amend 
all the clauses the lords had in- 
serted. Although peceliar juris- 
d:ctions were highly objectionable, 
he admitted that their abolition 
ought to be attended by compen- 
sation. 

The Attorney-General said, if it 
were only for the sake of the hon. 
member for Southwark, he hoped 
the bill would be amended. 

Sir J. Macintosh was prepared 
to say that the bill of last session 
contained a new and a just prin 
ciple—the indissolubility of mar- 
riage: so far it was an important 
benefit, and outweighed any slight 
inconveniences resulting from the 
hasty passing of the bill. He re 
commended, as there was also now 
a bill in the other house of par- 
liament, that to avoid clashing, and 
for greater deliberation, the hon. 
gentleman (Dr. Phillimore) should 
postpone his measure. 

Dr, Phillimore said that he in- 
tended to have it read a second 
time to-night, and to fix a distant 
day for the committee. 

Mr. Butterworth expressed his 
apprehension, as so many new ob- 
stacles had been thrown in the 
way of marriage, that parties who 
wished 
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wished to be united had taken each 
other's words. . 

The petition was then laid 
upon the table. 

Mr. Maberly moved that an ac- 
count should be laid upon the table, 
of the public income of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and 
Irelund, for the year ending the 
5th of January, 18238, deducting 
allowances, discounts, drawbacks, 
and other current expenses ; and 
of the number of issues and pay- 
ments within the same period, ex- 
clusive of the sums paid on ac- 
count of the interest of the public 
debt, and on account of the un- 
funded debt. He thought that the 
paper moved for ought to be before 
the house before the right hon, 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Robinson) 
came forward with his exposition 
of the state of the country. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was exerting himself to procure 
the account in question at the 
earliest possible moment; but the 
honourable gentleman was mis- 
taken if he supposed its immediate 
production to be matter of facility. 
The committee of public accounts 
last year had recommended the 
production of two descriptions of 
return—that already upon the 
table, and that moved for by the 
honourable gentleman; but the 
committee, in terms, observed that 
the second return (that now called 
for) must take, from the nature of 
it, more time to make out. The 
right honourable gentleman went 
on to say, that on Friday next he 
should be prepared to open the 
measures which ministers meant 
to recommend for the adoption of 
parliament, His statement would 
be brought forward in such a form 
as would not require him to call 
upon the house for any specific 
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vote on the night upon which he 
introduced it. 

Mr. Hume said, that if the right 
honourable gentleman had been a 
member of the committee of pub- 
lic accounts, he would have known 
that its decisions had been far from 
unanimous. The account now be- 
fore the house amounted in fact to 
nothing. The house might as well 
propose to judge of the Duke. of 
Bedford's income by looking at his 
banker’s book, as of the revenue 
of the country from the return 
upon the table. He wished the 
right honourable gentleman to post- 
pone his exposition until after the 
account moved for was procured, 

Sir H. Parnell said a few words. 

Mr. Maberly said, he concurred 
with his honourable friend (Mr. 
tlume) in hoping that the right 
honourable the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would postpone bis 
statement until the house was in a 
condition to form a judgment upon 
it. He begged to know if he had 
rightly understood the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that on bring- 
ing forward his propositions, he 
should move no resolution upon 
them until a subsequent day ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
repeated, that he should not pro- 
pose any vote on [riday which 
would pledge the house to any 
part of the statement he brought 
forward. 

‘The return was then ordered to 
be produced. 7 

Dr. Lushington presented a pe- 
tition from the archdeacon and 
clergy of Bath, praying for amend- 
ment in the marriage act. 

Mr, Hume, seeing in the Gazette 
the appointment of Lord Clan- 
william to a high diplomatic sta- 
tion, in the room of Mr, Rose, 
begged to know whether the re- 
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moval of the latter gentleman 
would put the count 

of a pension? He also wish- 
ed to ask whether the pension of 
Sir B. Bloomfield would merge in 
his new allowance as ambassador. 

Mr. Canning replied to the first 
of Mr. Hume's questions deci- 
dedly in the negative ; to the last, 
that it was not usual for a pension 
to merge in such new appoint- 
ment. 

The marriage act amendment 
bill was read a second time.— 
Committed for Friday fortnight. 

The report of the committee of 
supply being brought up, 

ir Thomas Lethbridge begged 
to say a few words. Not finding 
so far, any intimation from go- 
vernment of its intention to bring 
forward measures for the relief of 
the agricultural interest, he wished 
to put one or two questions to the 
ministers of the crown. After 
commenting upon the unreason- 
ableness of those arrangements 
which threw the tithes, the poor’s 
rate, and the cost of criminal pro- 
secutions almost entirely upon the 
landed property, the honourable 
buronet concluded, by asking whe- 
ther government had measures in 
contemplation for the relief of the 
agricultural interest? 

Mr.Canning, in a speech of some 
length, assured the hon. baronet 
that his majesty’s ministers not 
= sympathized with, but anxi. 

y desired to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of the agricultural intcrest ; 
but that yet they had been unable 
to devise any effectual remedy. If 
the honourable baronet had one to 
offer, they and the house would at- 
tend to it. 

Mr. Curwen felt dissatisfied 
with the determination of minis- 
ters, that no direct relief could be 
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afforded ; he thought all the pro- 
of the country (funded pro- 
perty) should be equally rated for 
the poor. 

Mr. Robertson thought the bor- 
rowing money in an ill-judged 
manner, as far as the rate of in- 
terest was concerned, was the true 
cause of the present misery of the 
country, and said it was his in- 
tention to submit a motion to the 
house, to reduce the burden arising 
from the national debt, which he 
would then more fully explain. 

The report was then agreed to. 

A new writ was ordered for the 
borough of Bossiney, in the room 
of Sir C. Domville, who had ac- 
cepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Mr. H. Hutchinson, seeing an 
hon, gent. (Mr. W. Wynn) in his 
place, wished to ask him, whether 
his learned friend (Mr. Plunkett) 
persevered in his intention to bring 
the Catholic question before the 
house on the 20th instant, as he had 
heard some reports to the contrary ? 

Mr. W. Wynn had no hesitation 
in stating, that his learned friend 
would bring the question forward 
on that day. 

Mr. Hume gave notice, that he 
would on Monday next submit a 
motion to the house on the subject 
of the lieutenant-generalship of the 
ordnance. — Adjourned. - 

House of Lords, Feb. 17.—Lord 
Redesdale presented a petition from 
the traders of Witham, praying for 
an act for the more speedy recovery 
of small debts. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said 
he held in his hand a petition from 


the inhabitants of Shepton Mallett, 
praying the repeal of the insolvent 
debtors’ act. 

The Earl of Tankerville present- 
ed a petition from certain persons, 
complaining of that part of the 
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marriage act which abolished pe- 
culiar jurisdictions. 

Lord Ellenborough took the op- 
portunity of the presentation of 
this petition, to express his regret 
that so much inconvenience should 
have resulted as the number of 
petitions presented testified, He 
could not conceive how the house 
was to do its duty to the public 
if those who possessed knowledge 
on any particular subject did not 
give their opinions to the house. 

Lord Stowell said, he was not at 
all aware of the number of these 
peculiars: he entirely concurred 
in the propriety of restoring them, 
as they had been inadvertently 
taken away. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury present- 
ed a petition from certain persons 
residing at Leicester, complaining of 
that clause of the marriage act 
abolishing the peculiar jurisdictions. 

Lord Ellenborough said, he would 
wish to understand whether the 
noble and learned lord meant, or 
not, to oppose the re-establishment 
of these jurisdictions. 

Ld. Stowell replied, certainly not. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, un- 
doubtedly the case of these juris- 
dictions was a very strong one, but 
he should wish to reserve his opi- 
nion to a more advanced stage of 
the discussion. 

Lord Ellenborough observed, that 
in fact these were immemorial 
jurisdictions, taken away without 
aby grievance alleged. 

Lord Redesdale said, he should 
have called the attention of the 
house to this subject, but his rea- 
son for abstaining was a thorough 
conviction that whatever might be 
the decision of the house, it was not 
for the general benefit that some 
of the jurisdictions should re- 
main, Ile could not understand 
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no what pretence laymen should 
exercise an episcopal jurisdiction, 
In some instances, so far from 
being immemorial, they origina- 
ted but since the reformation, and 
in the act of parliament for abo- 
lishing the religious houses, 

The Lord Chancellor said, it was 
for the consideration of the house 
now, whether it would not be use- 
ful that whatever alterations were 
to be made, the whole of the law 
on the subject of marriage should 
be embodied in one act. It would 
be very desirable that the doubt 
expressed by the noble and learned 
lord (Redesdale) should be cleared 
up. He would venture to state 
to their lordships, that many per- 
sons were not aware that the 
power of granting licences was 
taken away. If they had conti- 
nued in ignorance of the law to 
grant licences, these parties might 
have been married under licences 
granted by persons not duly autho- 
rized by law. If cases of that sort 
had occurred, and there were per- 
sons who had involved themselves 
in such consequences through ig- 
norance of the law, he could not 
hesitate to make all those marri- 
ages good; but it was not neces- 
sary to discuss those points if such 
& commiltee were appointed as he 
thought would be. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
said, he certainly had heard it 
stated, that it would be convenient 
if the number of surrogates should 
be cut down, and it was so done, 
leaving the appointments to the 
bishops alone. He was not aware 
of any advantage or additional se- 
curity that was derived from the 
alteration; and if there were not, 
the objection was quite sufficient 
that it interfered with the vested 
rights of individuals. 


Lord 
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Lord Stowell then moved that’a 
committee be appointed to take 
into consideration the present state 
of thélaw relative to marriage, and 
to report thereon. 

Lord Ellenborough said, he had 
the greatest pleasure in seconding 
the motion. 

Lord Stowell said, he bowed to 
the decision of the house on the re- 
trospective clauses. 

Lord Ellenborough said, he gave 
full notice to the noble lord that 
he would give every opposition in 
his power to the detestable proposi- 
tion of the nullity of marriage, and 
maintain the principle of the in- 
dissolubility of marnage. 

The Earl of Westmorland con- 
curred in the sentiments expressed 
by the noble lord (Ellenborough). 

The Lord Chancellor said, it 
would be recollected by the house, 
that nobody opposed the retro- 
spective clause more than he did. 
With respect to the prospective 
clause, though he trusted the com- 
mittee would pay attention to the 
opinion of the house, expressed in 
the last session of parliament; yet 
there were some parts of that 
clause which it might be well to 
reconsider. 

The committee was then ap- 
pointed. Among the members were 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Bishops of 
London and Exeter, the Marquis 
of Lansdown, Lord Holland, Lord 
Ellenborough, the Earl of West- 
morland, the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and Lord Grosvenor. 

Lord Ellenborough then moved 
that the second reading of the 
marriage actamendment bill should 
be postponed for a fortnight.— 
Agreed to. 

lord Suffield presented a peti- 
tuwon which he said was signed by 
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two hundred of the must respect- 
able inhabitants of the hundred of 
North Harpham in Norfolk. ‘The 
petitioners prayed for the repeal 
of the malt-tax, and a reforma- 
tion in the representation .of the 
people in parliament, as that alone 
could be effectual in redressing 
their grievances. He himself 
would not despair of that reform 
taking place, and should give it 
his support whenever it was 
brought forward. ‘The petitions 
were then read, and ordered to lie 
on the table. 

The Earl of Westmorland pre- 
sented a petition from certain per- 
sons complaining of the marriage 
act.—Ordered to lie on the table. 

The Marquis of Lansdown rose 
to take the present opportunity of 
putting a question to the noble earl 
opposite. He thought it quite op- 
portune, when a petition was pre- 
sented, stating a wide-spreading 
distress which pervaded large clas- 
ses of the people of this country, 
that no time should be lost in re- 
sorting for their relief to every 
source from which relief could 
fairly be drawn. It was known 
that in many instances during the 
last war, large sums of money had 
been advanced by this country, 
by way of loan and otherwise, to 
some of the different governments 
of Europe—sums which, he feared, 
had been in several instances most 
lavishly and inadvertently, if not 
unfortunately expended. ‘There 
was one, however, of these large 
pecuniary advances, which upon 
every principle of honour and jus- 
tice ought to be repaid to this 
country. Indeed, in consequence 
of some previous proceedings in 
parliament respecting it, repeated 
assurance bad been made by one 
of his majesty’s ministers, that the 
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government had turned their se- 
rious attention to the matter, and 
that negotiations were actually car- 
rying on at that time for the re- 

yment of the particular debt : he 
alluded to what was commonly 
called the Austrian loan. Previous 
to the late-Congress at Verona, it 
was said, that at that meeting it 
was intended to make a formal de- 
mand for the’ settlement of that 
loan, but nothing farther had tran- 
spired upon the subject. Was the 
noble earl opposite, now that the 
Congress of Verona had been for 
some months dispersed, prepared 
to communicate whether any, and 
what arrangement had been made 
for the repayment of this large 
debt from Austria to Great Britain? 
lt was time for them to know 
what had been done respecting it, 
or whether any payment had been 
promised of a debt so justly due, 
and the amount of which was at 
this time so much wanted by the 
people from whose pockets it had 
been advanced. It would, at all 
events, be some satisfaction for the 
British public to know that the 
amount was not likely to be em- 
ployed on the continent in prose- 
cuting designs now most unwisely 
and unworthily conducting, and 
upon the policy of which the sense 
of the people of this country had 
been most decidedly and unequi- 
vocally expressed. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he 
could assure the noble Marquis that 
his majesty’s government had 
urged upon the court of Vienna 
the repayment of the debt, and 
that the principle of the debt had 
been acknowledged, and also the 
principle of liquidation; he hoped 
he should soon be able to state 
the particular nature of the ar- 
rangement, 
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After some farther conversation 
the house adjourned. 

House of Commons, Feb. 17.— 
Petitions were presented against 
the debtors’ act—the marriage act 
—for parliamentary reform—upon 
the subject of agricultural distress 
—and for a commutation of tithes. 

Mr, Scarlett took the oaths and 
his seat. 

Sir G, Clerk gave notice, that in 
a committee of supply, on Friday, 
he would move for a vote of sea- 
meu. 

Mr. Grenfell gave notice of a 
motion for to-morrow, for accounts 
of monies paid to the Bank for 
what was called managing the pub- 
lic debt. 

Sir H. Parnell gave notice of a 
motion for papers regarding the 
expenses of Holyhead harbour, 
light- houses, &c. 

Mr. Curteis laid upon the table 
a petition from the hop-planters of 
the parish of Burwash, Sussex, 
and moved for an account of the 
duty paid on hops of the growth 
of 1822, distinguishing the dis- 
tricts. 

Mr. Abercromby renewed his 
motion of last session for copies of 
the proceedings at Glasgow in the 
case of Borthwick, and of the au- 
thority under which the. clerk of 
the Court of Justiciary granted the 
concourse of the lord advocate of 
Scotland, 

Lord Althorp gave notice, that 
he should move on Thursday next 
to repeal the foreign enlistment 
bill. 

‘The house went into a commit- 
tee of supply, when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moved, that 
34,000,000/. should be granted for 
the purpose of paying off exche- 
quer bills, issued between January 

1822 
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1822 and 1823. That 12,000,000/. 
should be granted for certain sup- 
plies of 1822; and 144,000/. to 
pay off exchequer bills advanced 
to the commissioners for building 
churches, between January 1822 
and 1823. 

The house then resumed: the 
report was brought up, and ordered 
to be received to-morrow. 

The indemnity bill was read a 
second time, and ordered to be 
committed to-morrow. 

The American and West India 
trade bill was read a second time: 
to be committed to-morrow. 


Mr. Hume rose to move for an , 


account of the number of dis- 
tributors of stamps in Great Bri- 
tain, the system on which they 
have been severally appointed, to- 
gether with a return of all the 
profits and emoluments which they 
received, and the remittances made 
by them for the year ending the 
5th of January 1823.”— Agreed 
to, 
Mr. Hume said, he rose to move 
for a return, to the production of 
which he conceived there could be 
no objection,— namely, an account 
of the allowance of poundage 
which was made to each of the 
clerks of the commissioners of 
land-tax. ‘The amount of land- 
tax was near 2,000,000/, ; of that 
between 8 and 900,000/, had been 
redeemed ; but the clerks still con- 
tinued to receive a poundage on 
that portion which had been so 
liquidated. — Ordered. 

Mr. Hume wished to move for 
a paper relative to the receivers- 
general of the land-tax, which had 
been laid on the table on Friday. 

The paper was then ordered to 
be printed, and the house ad- 
yourned, 

House of Lords, Feb. 18.—On 
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the motion of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, it was ordered that no peti- 
tion for private bills should be 
received after the 24th of March, 
and no report of the judges on 
private bills should be received 
after the 22d of April. 

A person from the treasury pre- 
sented certain annual accounts. 

Adjcurned till to-morrow. 

House of Commons, Feb. 18.— 
Petitions were presented against 
the insolvent debtors’ act. 

Mr. Huskisson and Mr. Arbuth- 
not took the oaths and their seats. 

On the motion of Colonel Skef- 
fington, two circulars, by Mr. 
Goulburn, dated in June and No- 
vember, 1822, and a copy of a 
remonstrance from the colonels, 
&c. of militia, together with an 
account of the eflective strength 
of the Irish militia staff, were 
ordered to be laid before the 
house. 

Lord Althorp moved for a select 
committee to inquire into the mode 
in which debts amounting to less 
than 15/. were recovered in Eng- 
land and Wales. 

Mr. Warre seconded the motion. 

The committee was then ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. Goulburn gave notice, that 
on the 6th of March he should 
bring forward a proposition for the 
Commutation of tithe in Ireland. 

Mr. Goulburn moved for leave 
to bring in a bill to reduce the staff 
of the Irish militia.—Leave was 
given to bring in the bill. 

Mr. Grenfell rose to make the 
same motion which he had been 
in the habit of making annually . 
for some years past, as to the 
balances suffered to lie in the 
hands of the Bank of England. 
For a great many years—too many, 
he was sorry to say—the average 
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balance in the coffers of the Bank 
had not been less than 11,000,000/, 
or 12,000,000/. He felt pleasure 
in stating, that the enormous ba- 
lance of 11,000,000/. was now re- 
duced to between $,000,000/. and 
4,000,000/.; but still he should 
submit that it was needlessly large, 
and that so large a sum as 
4,000,000/. of money ought not 
to be let lie unproductive to the 
country. He denied that there 
could be any difficulty in making 
the balances available to the pub- 
lic. He therefore moved for xn 
account of the balances derived 
from the various branches of the 
public revenue in the Bank of 
England, on the Ist and 15th days 
of each month in the year 1822, 
together with the average balances 
for the whole year. 

The motions were then severally 
agreed to, including a return of the 
various public balances in the 
hands of the Bank, and of the 
receiver-general of the Court of 
Chancery ; stating the average 
amount on the Ist and 15th of 
every month, in the year 1822; 
the money paid for the manage- 
ment of the public debt for the 
year 1822; ag account of the ap- 
plication of 4000/., charged by 
the Bank for household expenses ; 
an account of the sum of 18982, 
paid to the Bank under the deno- 
mination of charges of manage- 
ment for South Sea stock ; a return 
of the aggregate amount of bank 
notes in circulation, in the year 
1822; a return of the highest and 
lowest amount of bank notes of 
each denomination, in circulation, 
on the Ist of each month in the 
year 1822, &c. 

Lord A. Hamilton stated, that 
he would to-morrow revive a notice 
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of motion which he had given 
in July last, relative to the magis- 
tracy of Scotland. 

The resolutions of supply were 
then read, and agreed to. 

Mr. Hume gave notice, that he 
would on Monday next move an 
address for a copy of the corre- 
spondence which had taken place 
between the states of Jersey and 
his majesty’s counsel, respecting 
the staff of the militia, and the 
expense of clothing the same. 
The honourable gentleman also 
gave notice, that he would on the 
same day move for a return of 
persons who have been placed on 
half-pay as majors of brigade in 
Ireland. 

The indemnity bill went through 
a committee.—Report to-morrow. 

The West India and American 
colonies trade bill went through a 
committee.—Report to-morrow. 

Dr. Phillimore brought in a bill 
fur the more speedy reduction of 
the number of sergeants, corporals, 
and drummers, in the Irish militia. 
—Read the first time, and ordered 
to be read a second time this day 
se’nnight, and to be printed. 

Mr. W, Lamb moved for a re- 
turn of the number of vessels 
which have entered into, and 
cleared out of the port of Dublin, 
and the amount of port duties and 
fees paid by them for the last three 
years, distinguishing the number 
and charge in each year.—Ordered, 

He also moved for a return of 
all vessels in the coal-trade, which 
had entered into, and cleared out 
from, the port of Dublin, with all 
dues and fees charged thereon for 
the same period.— Ordered.—Ad- 
journed. 

House of Lords, Feb. 19.—Pe- - 
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marriage act, the insolvent debtors’ 
act, and for an act to recover small 
debts. 

The Bishop of Chester hoped 
the committee now sitting on the 
marriage act would see the im- 
portance of allowing marriages to 
be solemnized in chapels. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
said, he held in his band a bill for 
legalizing certain marriages which 
had taken place under licences grant- 
ed by surrogates after the passing of 
the late marriage act, and which 
act had deprived them of their 
jurisdiction ; but from the rapidity 
with which it had been brought 
into operation, the surrogates in 
distant parts of the country were 
not aware of the manner in which 
their jurisdiction was affected.— 
Adjourned. 

House of Commons, Feb 19.— 
Petitions were presented from the 
hop-planters of a parish in Sussex 
—against the Jesuits in lreland— 
against the salt-tax in Ireland— 
against the postage to Ireland—for 
reform in parliament—against the 
insolvent debtors’ act. 

On the motion of Mr. Ricardo, 
an account was ordered of the 
quantity of gold imported, and of 
the amount of gold monies coined 
at the Mint, from January 1822, 
to January 1823. 

On the motion of Mr. Rodert- 
som, an account was ordered of the 
quantity of sugar imported by the 
East India Company from Madras 
and Bengal to the latest period. 

A debate of very considerable 
length and animation was carried on 
upon the subject of the ordnance sup- 
ples; particularly with reference 
to the appointment of lieut.-gen. 
of the ordnance, which Mr. Hume 
moved was inconsistent with the 
recommendations of the commis- 


sion of military imquiry, with the 
professions of economy from the 
throne, and without due conside- 
ration for the state of the country, 
in which he was supported by 
Mr. J. Williams and Mr. Hutchin- 
son, and opposed by Ar. Ward and 
Mr. Canning. 

‘The house then divided upon 
Mr. Llume’s motion.— Noes, 200— 
Ayes, 73.—Majority 123. 

The other orders of the day 
were then disposed of, and the house 
adjourned. 

House of Lords, Feb, 20.—Peti- 
tious were presented against the 
ifsolvent debtors’ act.—Adjourned, 

House of Commons, Feb, 20.— 
Petitions were presented against 
the insolvent debtors’ act—the ge- 
neral turnpike act—the marriage 
uct—the window tax—for relief 
under agricultural distress, and 
complaining of the contracted 
State of the water-way at London 
Bridge. 

Lord John Russell, in bringing 
forward his motion upon the rights 
of borough electors, declared, that 
he should have contented himself 
with merely naming the return he 
wanted, but for an intimation, . 
which something surprised him, 
that his application was to be re- 
sisted. As a simple motion, how- 
ever, for an account of the number 
of voters in each borough and city, 
with the charter under which its 
right of election was claimed—as 
such a motion was to be opposed 
by the gentlemen on the ether side, 
he had no choice but to state, 
briefly, the grounds upon which he 
sustained it; which he stated to be, 
that similar documents had been 
furnished in other cases, that they 
might be easily procured, and that 
it became every one in the house, 
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to conceal nothing, but discuss 
upon open grounds. He therefore 
moved, that a committee be ap- 
pointed by the house to ascertain 
the right of voting, and the num- 
ber of voters sending members to 
parliament in every city and bo- 
rough of England and Wales. The 
noble lord sat down amidst loud 
cheers. 

Lord Normanby, we believe, se- 
conded the motion. 

Mr. Canning opposed the mo- 
tion, and thought much evil and 
inconvenience might arise from 
the production of the charters of 
the several boroughs. 

Lord J. Russell said, he did not 
mean to call for the production of 
the charters; the right hon. gent. 
had misunderstood him, if he sup- 
posed that was one of the objects 
of his motion. 

Mr. Canning was at a loss, then, 
to know what the noble lord really 
proposed to gain by his motion. 
The right was in most instances 
contained in the charters, and, 
unless he had strangely forgotten, 
when the noble lord gave notice of 
his motion some nights ago, the 
subject of the charters had been 
particularly put forward. In that 
notice, which he then held in his 


hand, the return of the charters © 


had been specifically mentioned, 
together with the number of voters. 
If he meant, however, now to limit 
the power of the committee, and 
hot to give them authority to in- 
spect the charters, how would the 
result of their investigation be more 
satisfactory than the information 
already in the possession of the 
noble lord? He objected to the 
motion, first, for the main reason 
he had stated, that to grant it 
would be injuriously to expose the 
charters of the many boroughs in 
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the kingdom; secondly, because 
the appointment of such a com- 
mittee would have the effect of 
raising a prejudice very far beyond 
what the noble lord in perfect can- 
dour stated to be his intention, but 
what in his judgment he knew, 
and the right honourable secretary 
knew, must be its result; because 
the house, in granting it, would 
mainly decide on that question 
which the noble lord and himself 
had concurred in keeping out of 
sight; and because, lastly, what- 
ever benetlit he could derive from 
it, he already had, as far as the 
concessions he had then made 
could extend, He disclaimed any 
intention, by his refusal to coin- 
cide with the present motion, of 
throwing obstacles in the way of 
the promised question. When that 
came, he should meet it with can- 
dour, and without, the noble lord 
would believe, any other hostility 
than that he felt to the principle 
on which it was founded. 

After some farther debate, in 
which Mr. Abercromby, Mr. Peel, 
Mr. Creevey, and Lord Milton en- 
gaged, 

The house divided, when there 
appeared—for the motion 90— 
against it 128—majority 38. 

The indemnity bill, and the West 
India and American colonies trade 
bill, were severally read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. W. Smith moved for a re- 
turn of the amount of duties paid 
from the 5th of January 1821, to 
the 5th of January 1822, on hard 
and soft soap; together with the 
amount of drawback on each of 
those articles exported; and also 
the amount of drawback on soft 
soap used in the manufacture of 
wovllen goods. Ordered. — Ad- 


journed. 
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House of Commons, Feb. 21.— 
Petitions were presented against 
the marriage act—the turnpike 
act—the corn laws—the importa- 
tion of foreign corn—the hop du- 
ties—the insolvent debtors’ bill— 
the hawkers’ and pedlars’ act—the 
leather tax—and complaining of 
injury received from the resump- 
tion of cash payments. 

Mr. Curteis moved for the quan- 
tity of spirits distilled in Ireland 
since 1820, the quantity consumed 
there and the quantity exported 
—the annual accounts of the West 
India dock company—the 19th re- 
port of the commissioners of Car- 
natic claims—a return of the num- 
ber of persons in the Surrey county 
gaol—a return of the number of pri- 
sonersfor debt in the King’s Bench. 

Leave was given to bring in a bill 
to light thecity of Dublin with gas. 

A wew writ was ordered for 
Reigate in the room of the hon. J. 
S. Cox. 

Sir John Osborn moved that the 
house should resolve itself into a 
committee of supply, and that the 
navy estimates should be referred 
to such committee. He meant to 
propose a vote o: 25,000 seamen 
for the current year, being 4000 
more than was deemed necessary 
in the last year. In consequence 
of the disturbed state of the world, 
particularly as related tu the West 
Indian seas and the Mediterranean, 
it had been deemed necessary that 
an additional force should be added 
to the navy, and it was considered 
that 4000 men would be sufficient 
for every purpose. ‘There was also 
an increase of the wages above the 
rate of the last year, and there was 
an additional charge of 8000/., in 
consequence of the charge for the 
coast blockade, formerly paid by 
the treasury, being no longer 


charged to that department; 
Ql. 7s. Gd. per bead per month 
was, on estimate, found to be the 
smallest sum which could be paid, 
The wear and tear charge had 
been reduced from 2l. 10s. to 15s, 
per head ; and the charge for arti- 
sans’ wages had been transferred to 
the ordinary estimates. He would 
not trouble the house at any 
greater length on the subject, but 
should move that 25,000 men be 
employed in the sea service for 
thirteen lunar months, including 
8700 marines. 

After a few words from Mr. 
Brougham and Mr. Canning, 

The committee voted 455,000/. 
for the pay of seamen at 1/. 8s, 
per man, per lunar month; 
243,750/. for wear and tear; and 
81,2502. ordinaries for the sea 
service. 

The house then resumed, and 
the chairman reported progress. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved the order of the day for the 
house resolving itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole house to con 
sider farther of the ways and 
means. 

The house having resolved it- 
self into the committee, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
after a few introductory observa- 
tions, said his course would be, in 
the first place, to lay before the 
committee the actual state of the 
revenue during the last year; the 
estimate which might be formed of 
the revenue for the present year; 
the mode in which he would re- 
commend to parliament the ap- 
plication of the surplus of that 
revenue ; and lastly, having stated 
these propositions without remark 
or argument, he would make such 
observations as might appear 
him necessary, to explain or sup- 
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any of them. The first state- 
ment he had to make was the 
amount of the revenue of last year, 
the expenditure for that year, and 
the extent to which the revenue 
exceeded the expenditure. This 
statement was to be found in a 
paper which had been already laid 
before the house; and with re- 
spect to which, it was not neces- 
sary to do more then merely to 
repeat the figures, and to refer 
to the document. It appeared that 
the revenue of last year amounted 
to 54,414,050/. The expenditure 
was 49,449,131/. ‘The surplus 
of the revenue consequently was 
4,965,519. The next thing to 
which he came was an estimate 
of the revenue that might fairly 
be expected to arise from the pre- 
sent year, the expenditure which 
his majesty’s government proposed 
to provide for, and the surplus of 
revenue over expenditure. ‘The 
estimate which he formed (and he 
would by and by explain the 
ground on which he proceeded in 
forming it) was, that the revenue 
of the current year (after deducting 
all that it might be expected to 
lose, in consequence of the full 
operation of the reduction of taxes 
during the last year, and adding 
to it the amount that would be re- 
ceived from the commissioners of 
half-pay and pensions) would pro- 
duce 57,096,988/. of which he 
calculated that 52,246,988/. would 
be derived from the ordinary re- 
venue, and the remainder from’‘the 
money to be advanced by the 
commissioners of half-pay and 
pensions. The total expenditure 
which he counted on would amount 
to 49,852,786/. ; and the estimate 
might be calculated for the occa- 
sion in this way : 


Total charge of funded debt for 
the present year, interest of long an- 


nuilies, management, and charges of 
that hind ..ece.seeeee sececece seccee on, Aiz06 
salestinors pt ah Oe, esses nsccsa,, QUO 

tone 5s seetee ‘seeee 

Other charges Jy cousolidated 


fund, including civil list, peasions, 
and different items of that description —@,500,000 
Total interest of exchequer bills. 1,200,000 


Estimate for the army ...+++++00 7,362,000 
Estimate for the navy ...-+++++ 5,442,000 
Estimate for the ordnance ...++. 1 382,000 
Miscellaneous services ......++++ 1 


The total amounting to .... 49,852,786 


Of which 33,436,000/, were per- 
manent charges, and the remaining 
16,416,7861. came within the re- 
gular supplies of the year, The 
result, then, was this— 


Tehiog the revenue at eeeer ee sam 
And the estimated expenditure at 49,852, 
7,244,200 


The next point he had to state 
was the mode which appeared to 
his majesty’s government most 
expedient for the application of 
that surplus. What he meant to 
propose was, that the larger pro- 
portion, amounting in round num- 
bers to 5,000,000/., should be used 
on the principle which parliament 
had already recognized for the re- 
duction of the debt, and the re- 
maining 2,000,000/. should be 
applied to the remission of taxes, 
The relief would chiefly be granted 
under the head of “ assessed taxes ;" 
and he would presently explain, 
most minutely, the particular man- 
ner in which he proposed to appor- 
tion the contemplated reduction. 
Having thus noticed —first, the 
state of the revenue for last year, 
with the surplus ; secondly, the esti- 
mate of the revenue, expenditure, 
and surplus, for the present year; 
and thirdly, the mode in which he 
proposed to deal with that surplus ; 
he would next proceed to address 
himself to the committee, for the 
purpose of giving such explana- 
tions, and making such observa- 
tions, as appeared material to wr 

or 
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for the consideration of these ques- 
tions. In the first place, he would 
call to the recollection of the com- 
mittee that part of his majesty’s 
speech from the throne, in which, 
referring to the state of the reve- 
nue last year, his Majesty had 
declared “ that it exceeded his ex- 
pectation ;” and he conceived he 
should be able to prove to the 
committee, in the most satisfactory 
manner, that ministers were per- 
fectly justified in placing those 
words in his Majesty’s mouth ; for 
though it appeared from the pa- 
pers on the table, that the sur- 
plus did not amount to 5,000,000/., 
yet it was very material that they 
should consider what that revenue 
and surplus would have been, if, 
during the course of last year, a 
very important financial operation 
had not taken place, which in the 
first instance must have had the 
eflect of most materially reducing 
the revenue, while it was not ac- 
companied by a contemporaneous 
reduction of expense. In the early 
part of last year, an estimate of 
the probable amount of revenue 
and expenditure for the year 1822 
was laid before the house, from 
which it appeared that there might 
arise a surplus of 5,280,000/., or 
thereabouts, if the rate of taxation 
were continued to the same extent 
as in the preceding year. But the 
committee would call to mind, that 
not long after that paper had been 
laid before parliament, a noble 
lord, to whom he could not allude 
without experiencing feelings which 
perhaps he ought to suppress, stated 
that his Majesty's government had 
devised a mode by which the bur- 
dens of the public might in some 
degree be alleviated. That noble 
lord mformed the house, that it 
was the intention of his Majesty's 


government to propose (and they 
flattered themselves that they 
would be able to propose it success- 
fully) a very important — plan, of 
which the effect would be, on the 
one hand, to diminish the expenses 
of the country, and on the other, 
to give to parliament the oppor- 
tunity of reducing a considerable 
portion of taxation. ‘The plan to 
which the noble lord alluded was 
the reduction of the 5 per cents. 
to4. It was calculated that the 
loss to the revenue by the dimiuu- 
tion of the malt-tax would be 
1,400,000/. ; and that the gain to 
the public by the reduction of 
the 5 per cents. would be suflicient 
to balance that sum. But it was 
obvious, that while on the one 
hand the reduction of taxation ope- 
rated immediately, the reduction 
of expenditure could not, on the. 
other, be contemporaneous with it. 
The reduction of the malt-tax took 
effect from the 5th of April, 1822, 
but the interest of the 5 per cents. 
continued to be paid to the 5th of 
July last; so that there could not 
be, up to that time, any saving to 
counterbalance the diminution of 
the revenue. The diminution 
which the revenue sustained in the 
course of the last year, in con- 
sequence of the repeal of a portion 
of the malt-tax, exclusive of the 
sum lost on the stock in hand, was 
1,500,000/.. ‘There were other 
points also which reduced the re+ 
ceipts, without there being, at the 
moment, any corresponding re- 
duction of expense. ‘The result 
was, that the total loss sustained 
by the revenue last year was not 
less than 1,700,000/. If, theres 
fore, no such reduction of taxation 
had occurred, the committee must 
observe that the surplus of last 
year, instead of being under 

5,000,0001. 
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5,000,000/., would have consi- 
derably exceeded 6,500,000/. ; and 
therefore he was justified in saying, 
that his majesty stated nothing 
that was not literally consistent 
with the fact, when he declared 
“that the revenue of last year 
had considerably exceeded his ex- 
pectations.” Now, let it not be 
supposed, in showing what would 
have been the result if no reducuon 
of taxes had taken place, that he 
viewed the diminution of the pub- 
lic burdens with the slightest 
regret. He was far from enter- 
taining any such feeling. On the 
contrary, he thought the reduction 
was wise, and he felt the propriety 
of extending it farther. But he 
must say, that it was utterly un- 
possible that any benefit which 
such reduction could produce, 
could have the etlect, by causing a 
greater consumption, or in any 
other way, of increasing the re- 
mainder of the taxes to the umount 
of the portion which had been re- 
mitted. ‘The next point to which 
he would call the attention of the 
committee, was the ground on 
which he estimated the produce 
of the revenue for the present 
year, He thought, under all the 
circumstances which at present 
existed, he was entitled to assume 
that, allowing for the diminution 
of the receipt of last year, which 
would also certainly accrue in the 
present year, the revenue at the 
end of 1823 would, without exug- 
geration, Le equal to the revenue 
of 1822. ‘That was bis firm con- 
viction. He estimated the pro- 
bable amount of customs this year 
at 10,500,000/. During the last 
year, the receipt amounted to 
10,662,000/.; but he had to de- 
duct from that sum the additional 


reduction which would fall on the 
1823. 
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customs revenue this year, from 
the repeal of the whole of the ton- 
nage duty, amounting to 160,000/, 
The excise of last year was 
27,271,668/. He had already ex- 
plained to the committee, that by 
the operation of the reduction of 
lust year, which applied to malt, 
leather, and in a certain degree to 
salt, (tor though the diminution of 
the salt-tax did not take effect till 
the present year, yet the demand 
for that arucle must have been 
lessened in consequence of the 
dealers waiting to take advantage 
of the alteration of price) the re- 
venue was considerably aflected ; 
yet, notwithstanding the reductions 
to which he bad alluded, the total 
umount of the revenue of excise 
for 1822 was little short of 
27,272,000).  Deducting, how- 
ever, the whole amount of loas 
which the revenue might be ex- 
pected to sustain from the reduction 
of duties which was last year pro- 
posed, he thought he should be 
justified in taking the total excise 
revenue at 26,000,000/. The 
amount of stamp duties be would 
take at 6,600,000/. or something 
less. ‘The post-office he would 
set down at 1,400,000/., being 
28,0002. less than last year. He 
had no doubt, however, that the 
post-office revenue for 1823 would 
fully equal the amount of last 
year, but he did not wish to hazard 
the possibility of overrating any 
item. The assessed taxes and land- 
tax last year produced 7,217,969/. 
It would be recollected, that in the 
course of last year the window and 
hearth tax in Ireland had been to- 
tally abolished ; therefore, towards 
the termination of that year, the 
revenue sustained a certain portion 
of loss. ‘The entire amount of 
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the present year, and therefore he 
would take the assessed taxes and 
land tax at 7,100,000/.; the 
amount of the assessed taxes at 
5,900,000/. and that of the land 
tax at 1,200,000/. There were 
some smaller items which would 
produce upwards of 600,000/. ‘The 
result was, that he felt himself jus- 
tified in assuming, thet the ordimry 
revenue would produce 52,200,000/. 
The revenue, at one view, stood 
thus :— 





CwelOw cece ce tecess cevees 10.4 ov 
BOGIES ccccccccccccccccescocece ¢6 000,000 
Lu . ae »epoeceese, | ae 
POSES ccccccccccccece ee 1,400,000 
Assessed taxes nod land tax. 7,100,000 
BemGriee....ccce scocccceccece 600,000 

SMART. coscccdcee 58 600,000 
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He had thus ventured to form a 
calculation founded upon the actual 
receipt of these several branches 
of the public revenue during the 
current year, and that calculation, 
he thought, fully justified bim in 
the anticipations he had formed 
respecting its prospective operation ; 
and it was true, that under all the 
several heads which he had enu- 
merated, the receipts of the last 
year had exceeded those of any 
preceding year. But when they 
looked at all the circumstances 
under which that excess took 
place, he telt, and he trusted the 
conmmittee would feel with him, 
that he was vot too sanguine in 
entertaining a confident opinion 
that the revenue would not merely 
continue for the current year upon 
the same scale of improvement as 
the last, but that it would continue 
to evince a still greater progressive 
increase, and that the amount 
would accumulate at leust in equal 
ratio. This belief he entertained 
with the utmost confidence; he 
entertained it the more sanguinely, 
when he looked towards the great 
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and extensive regions now Opening 
to British commerce in almost 
every quarter of the globe —when 
he found arising in Great Britain, 
and, because it arose there, adopted 
and acting upon in other countries, 
a new and improved principle, 
which emancipated coinmerce from 
the embarrassing shackles with 
which antiquated notions had so 
long incumbered it—a new prin 
ciple, which he was happy to say, 
during the short time it had been 
acted spon, had, both in this and 
in other countries which naturally 
looked up to Great Britain for 
exumples of commercial policy, 
most essentially contributed to the 
real interests of commerce-in every 
quarter of the globe. He had 
always thought that the broad and 
just principle of policy was that 
which, in its application, rendered 
commerce mutually advantageous 
to all who were engaged in it: to 
he effective it must be reciprocal, 
one party benefiting by the de- 
mand, another equally by the con- 
sumption, and each interested in 
the well-doing of the other. His 
anticipation was the more fixed and 
gratifying when he found, that in 
all those articles of commerce 
which this country wanted, and 
others were in a condition to 
supply, there was a steady increase 
of revenue and consumption, pro- 
fitable to all parties and essential 
to the state. When he coupled 
these facts with what he had ab 
ready said of the opening and 
extending markets, which were 
becoming available to England 
from the other quarters of the 
world, and affording anticipations 
of great and gradual extension,— 
by the way, not the less valuable 
because they were gradual, — it 
was not too much for him to im 
dulge 
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dulge in the most flattering pros- 
pects. They had seen, he might 
exclaim, a bright morn arising 
upon their horizon, and might an- 
ticipate the broad sunshine of a 
meridian sky. Turning now from 
foreign commerce, if he adverted 
to the operation of domestic con- 
sumption, as demonstrated by the 
unequivocal test of the excise, he 
had there again to lay before the 
committee an equally bright pic- 
ture—he had to declare the same 
satisfaction at seeing those facts 
which vindicated the increased 
means of consumption of the 
people at home, and which, in 
despite of those partial and much- 
to-be-regretted distresses that per- 
vaded particular parts of the 
country, and which pressed upon 
particular classes, still showed be- 
yond a doubt a state of things 
from which the clearest deduction 
arose in favour of the increased 
ease, comfort, and happiness of the 
people generally. It appeared (and 
this demonstrated what he had 
deduced) by the returns of the 
quantity of articles charged to the 
excise last year, that in every 
branch of general importance a 
great increase of consumption had 
arisen as compared with the ave- 
rage of the three preceding years; 
for instance, upon beer, bricks, 
candles, hides, glass, malt, paper, 
printed goods, salt, soap, starch, 
British spirits, foreign tea, tobacco, 
and such articles of general use— 
upon every one of these essential 
articles, upon which he might say 
the comfort of the people so essenti- 
ally depended, there was a palpable 
increase during the lust year, over 
and above the three preceding 
years. Was it unreasonable, when 
such a fact was apparent, to anti- 
cipate the continuance of that in- 
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crease during the current year? 
Was he too sanguine in estimating 
the same consumption? Was it no 
fair ground of argument, when he 
say the general branches of com- 
merce expanding, to reason that 
the improvement of one class must 
uct beneficially upon another, and 
co-operate to produce mutual ad- 
vantage? He might rely upon 
the paper which he held in his 
hand (the schedule of the com- 
parative consumption), as sufficient 
proof, if they looked at the great 
mass of the people, of the essential 
improvement which had taken 
place in their condition—if they 
looked at the actual situation of 
the country internally in all its 
great branches of industry, and 
compared it with what it had been 
but three or four years ago, there 
was the utmost reason for exulta- 
tion. When distvess had unfor- 
tunately existed, disquietude, dis- 
order, outrage, even sedition itself, 
unfortunately appeared. Where, 
now, were all those symptoms of 
disorganization? ‘They had va- 
nished, and in their places were 
found order, tranquillity, peace, 
happiness, and content. ‘I'his very 
circumstance alone of the change 
of feeling in the people in various 
parts of the country, within years 
so few, was the most unequivocal 
demonstration of the improved 
condition of the people—a demon- 
stration in itself striking, and most 
gratifying in a moral point of 
view ; and from it he derived, in 
common with all good men, the 
infinite consolation of the fixed 
and honest character of the people ; 
for it clearly established this—that 
when and where different feelings 
and habits arose ainong the people, 
distress and privation were alone 
the influential causes; but that 
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there was at bottom something so 
substantially patriotic in the cha- 
racter of the people, su sincere and 
deep-rooted an attachment to the 
genuine principles of the const- 
tution, that when the galling pres- 
sure of distress was removed from 
the general mass, the great pro- 
motung cause of disquietude disap- 
peared. It was this knowledge of 
the real character of the people 
that always induced him with deep 
regret to concur in measures of 
coercive severity directed against 
any portion of them, when tem- 
porary aberrations imperiously 
callea for an increased activity 
of the law. Let them, in estu- 
mating the improved condition of 
the people generally, turn their 
eves to another matter, not large, 
indeed, as compared with the whole 
property of the country, but still 
great in its bearing upon the gene- 
ral interest — he alluded to the 
saving banks. Dunng the last 
year there had been a very con- 
siderable addition to their accumu- 
lation, both in the number of 
contributors, and in the amount of 
the deposits. It was impossible to 
udvert to these institutions without 
feeling that they were the greatest 
blessings which had been conferred 
upon the people of late years, and 
that their success was one of the 
most unequivocal proofs of the 
ease, and comfort, and orovident 
disposition of the people. Inde- 
pendent of the circumstances to 
which he had alluded, and which 
appeared to him likely to secure 
a gradual increase of the revenue, 
there were others to which he 
wished to allude, as aflecting that 
pertion of the revenue which, 
being received in gioss from the 
public, is diverted in its course, by 
various Causes, fiom entering the 
Exchequer in the same aggregate 
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umount—be alluded to the neces. 
sary deductions under the head of 
charges for collecting the revenue, 
lle believed it would) be found 
practicable in various ilems, and 
under various heads of the col- 
lection, to make considerable 
reductions of this charge of col- 
lection. When he made this ad- 
mission, be wished it to be dis. 
tinctly understood that a great deal 
had been already actually done in 
this respect by his majesty’s go. 
vernment, He was most anxious 
to demonstrate the progress in that 
reduction which had been made in 
the course of the last year; but 
he was sorry to state, that so soor 
ufter the close of the year, it was 
found impossible to make up the 
accounts, sv as to give with accu- 
racy the amount of what had been 
done under the head he had men- 
tioned. ‘This impossibility was, 
he trusted, obvious to all who were 
acquainted with the manner in 
which it wes necessary to have 
these accounts made up. He could, 
however, give a general view of 
the reduction in the amount of 
collection which had already been 
ellected, by comparing what it had 
been during the last four years, and 
the gradual and steady diminution 
which the government had en 
forced. ‘Taking the customs (a 
department which, from its con- 
stitution, imposed the greater ex- 
pense in the collection), the ex- 
pense of the collection was— 


i Mt catnetnens ech ecs 1,327,6214. 
SO SEND oGdd ééctdcédcced 1,251,001. 
SAREE 1,097 .773/. 
GUE dschclumeshooes 1,06), 2804. 


showing a progressive diminution 
from the year 1818 to 1821, whieh 
amounted to 258,341. It might 
be quite fair in argument for any 
honourable gentleman to say that 
enough had not been yet accom 
"plished. 
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plished. He readily adinitted that 
that was a fair ground for discus- 
sion and conflicting argument; 
but he was nevertheless prepared 
to assert that what had already 
been done was at least prima facte 
proof that the government had not 
been negligent upon that part of 
the public business, and had not 
overlooked the necessity for pro- 
moting all practicable reduction in 
that branch of the general expen- 
diture. As time went on, the 
nature of their labours would be 
daily exemplified, and the public 
would be progressively deriving 
the advantages necessarily uccru- 
ing from the able inquiry in which 
they had embarked: this related 
to the collection of the revenue of 
England, but let them turn to that 
of lreland—there, indeed, he was 
most ready and anxious to declare, 
not only that so much might be 
done, but where he would pledge 
himself that so much should be 
done. He recalled the atiention 
of the committee to the appoint- 
ment of the commissioners two 
years ago, to Inquire into the col- 
lection of the revenue in Ireland. 
At that time nobody objected to 
the appointment of that committee: 
true, by some it was ridiculed as a 
vain attempt—by others under- 
valued, as little calculated, from a 
variety of causes, to produce the 
intended result; but what had 
been the eventual tact? To the 
result of the labours of these com- 
missioners he might now confi- 
dently appeal. What they had 
done hitherto was before their 
country—they had investigated to 
the bottom the abuses which pre- 
vailed in the Irish revenue, and he 
hoped he might be permitted to 
add, that the government of this 
country had not been backward in 
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evineing the fullest resolution ; 
indeed, he had heard (if it were 
not irregular to refer to it) the- 
first minister of the crown avow 
the firm determination of his ma- 
Jesty’s government to accede to 
the recommendation of the com- 
missioners, and give the fullest 
effect to their labours. In fur- 
therance of that object, he would 
himself be found ready to bring 
forward a bill, should the duty of 
originating it devolve upon him, 
to give legislative force to their 
recommendation ; or, in the event 
of the task falling into other 
hands, he should be found ready 
to tender his best assistance to 
make the bill as applicable and 
comprehensive as the nature of 
the case required. ‘The necessary 
operation of such a bill was to 
reduce expenditure and diminish 
patronage. Now, it might be 
said that to the maintenance of 
these two things he was partial, 
and, indeed, he might be supposed 
officially attached to them both, 
Whatever were his attachment to 
office, he still could assure the 
committee that such av imputed 
disposition —for an imputation upon 
his character he might be per- 
mitted to say he held it to be 
—would desert him here, and 
he should be found most ready 
and most anxious to give practical 
effect to the useful and zealous 
labours of the commissioners. [le 
then, with reference to the esti- 
mated expenditure of the present 
year, the total of which was es- 
timated at 49,852,7861., repeated 
the following items which com- 
posed a part of that amount: viz. 


The Army eeeees se8 eee £ 7.360,000 
The Navy  ssccccrvees 5,442,000 
The Ordnance ......06. } 
Miscellaneous ......+.+ 1,492,000 
He was anxioux.to advert a little 
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to the state of the branches of the 
public expenditure which he had 
just enumerated, and to compare 
them with the amount of former 
years ; thus adopting a standard of 
comparison to which it was cus- 
tomary to resort im that house. 
There was not a more common 
topic of reproach for the govern- 
ment to endure, than that of che- 
rishing a disinclination to revert 
to the reductions of former years 
iu many of the branches of the 
public expenditure: it was his 
present object to show that such a 
mode of attack, though inappli- 
cable to the measures of the pre- 
sent government, was neither just 
nor fair. He was aware that it 
was a plan of tactics regularly 
brought to bear upon all adminis- 
trations in their turn; but surely it 
ought to be considered by unoffi- 
cial and irresponsible men, that 
a discretion must necessarily be 
left in the breasts of those who 
guided the helm of the state, with 
all the responsibility, and in the 
possession of all the information 
which necessarily belonged to their 
situation: it did not follow that 
a branch of the public expenditure 
was overcharged and unnecessary, 
because it was so stated within the 
walls of parliament—it did not fol- 
low that an administration were 
unreasonably riveted toa particular 
system, because they did not im- 
mediately relinguish it, and adopt 
that recommended by their political 
opponents. In fact, nothing was 
more ualair, nothing was more pal- 
pably unjust, than to charge them 
with indifference to the public bur- 
dens, with inattention to salutary 
admonition, because they did not 
hasten to adopt this plan and the 
other plan, in the order in which 
they were submitted to them: all 
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goverpments must make their ac- 
count in subinitting to this species of 
critical animadversion. It was the 
charge upon all governments, and all 
times, and so it must continue. With- 
out however meaning to provoke any 
discussion upon details at this mo- 
ment, and wishing to reserve them 
for a committee, when they could 
fight them out with all proper ardour, 
he thought the fair way of show- 
ing the animus of the government 
was to look at what they had been 
doing upon a large scale, and then 
see whether or not they were fairly 
chargeable with any disinclination 
to give all practicable attention to 
a reduction of the public expendi- 
ture. For instance, let the com- 
mittee compare the estimates for 
the army, the navy, the ordnance, 
and the miscellaneous, in the pre- 
sent year, and those immediately 
preceding it; the fact of their de- 
sire to promote reduction would be 
placed beyond all doubt by that 
comparison, Notwithstanding the 
late increase in the navy, there 
would, he knew, be a reduction in 
the present year, as compared to 
the last, of 470,000/.; it would 
bave amounted to 600,000/. were 
it not for the increased energies in- 
fused into that branch of the na- 
tional service. But, comparing 
these branches of the public ser- 
vice in expense at the present time, 
with the amount in 1821, there 
would be found a_ reduction of 
1,957,000/. ; with 1820, a reduc- 
uuon of 2,971,000/,; with 1819, 4 
reduction of 2,156,000/.; with 
1818, 2,449,000/.; and with the 
estimate of the committee of fi- 
nance of 1817, 1,335,000/, When 
the committee heard this com- 
parative statement of reduction, 
would they lend their attention to 
the charge of indifference so often 
imputed 
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imputed against the government? 
He reprobated such an imputation, 
and when they were charged with 
not making reductions in every 
item of the public service, he re- 
butted and refuted the charge by 
showing, as he had done, what had 
already been accomplished by mi- 
nisters—enough, he thought, to sa- 
tisfy the committee and the coun- 
try of their sincere disposition’ to 
reduce whenever just and reason- 
able economy sanctioned the di- 
minution of the public burdens, 
always considering the mainte- 
nance of the national security, the 
deep and awful responsibility of 
which was reposed in them; with 
this additional consideration, —that 
from their official information they 
must be considered as possessing 
means to see a little beyond the 
surface of things, at least to a 
greater depth than others who were 
without the same species of in. 
formation, And here he could 
not but say, in allusion to proceed- 
ings elsewheie, that the House of 
Commons had been most unjustly 
traduced, when they had been 
charged with supporting ministers 
ina long and profligate course of 
unprovident expenditure. Were 
he to travel into the comparative 
amount of the miscellaneous ex- 
penditure in the same course of 
years, and into the account of Ex- 
chequer bills, the same compara- 
lve reduction would be found to 
pervade them, the same satisfac- 
ory result would follow the exa- 
mination, and the total estimate 
of the present year, under all the 
heads of supply, would, as com- 
pared with the last year, show a 
reduction of 971,000/. ; and this, 
he repeated, notwithstanding the 
‘ncrease in the navy, and, as com- 
pared with the estimate in the 
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finance report of. 1817, a reduction 
of 2,671,000/, Having now ex- 
plained the items of his accounts, 
and the grounds of the several 
estimated calculations which he 
had enumerated, he had to ex- 
plain his mode of dealing with the 
surplus of 7,000,000/., which he 
had already announced to the com- 
mittee. Ile had explained to 
them that he thought it fitting 
to put by 5,000,000/. to the 
sinking fund, for the eventual re- 
duction of the debt, and to apply 
the difference to a reduction of 
taxation. When the country had 
the advantage of a surplus of this 
nature, there were obviously three 
principal ways of dealing with it: 
either to abolish it entirely, and to 
apply the whole to the reduction 
of taxes, or to consign it for the re- 
duction of the debt. ‘The third 
way was to combine the principles 
of the two former, and give them 
a conjunctive operation, ‘The lust 
was the principle which the go- 
vernment were prepared to adopt; 
and he flattered himself it would 
prove more in accordance with 
the system already laid down by 
parliament, and the _ principles 
which hud previously received 
their deliberate sanction. If he 
were right in what he collected to 
have been the leading principles 
which governed the policy of par- 
liament, he could not discover any 
reason why the government should 
now depart from that course which 
had been already so strongly re- 
cognized. A_ proposition, founded 
upon the first principle, would at 
once go to the abolition of the sink- 
ing fund, and the abandonment of 
all attempts to decrease progres- 
sively the pressure of the public 
debt—a principle dangerous at all 
times, but at the present parte 
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cularly alarming, for it would in- 
volve as a@ necessary consequence 
the idea of an indetinite addition to 
the national debt, without any 
fixed hope of ulumate adjustment. 
Let those who would venture to 
recommend the introduction of 
such a principle into the policy of 
the country, consider what may be 
the duty and necessity of the times. 
Who could say what may be the 
nature of the claims which should 
devolve on the nation? Who 
could say what energies they may 
be called upon to wield in defence 
of all that was dear and valuable 
in national honour? Who could 
say when they may be compelled 
again to resort to that firm bul- 
wark—-the invaluable credit of the 
country; and was this the time 
(if ever) when they ought to dis- 
tarb that which if shaken might 
lead to the destruction of the coun- 
try itself? Were they then at 
such a time to lay down a prin- 
ciple, that in time of peace they 
would abandon the practice of re- 
ducing the debt which they had 
incurred in time of war? Would 
they establish anew principle which, 
im its inevitable consequences, 
would lead to a revolution in 
all the property of the country? 
Suppose they should again be 
under a necessity of having re- 
course to loans, how would the 
country benefit, even ina pecuniary 
point of view, from this alteration 
in their policy? Would they not 
have to pay a higher rate of in- 
terest to those who advanced the 
money, when the latter had reason 
to know that they never meant 
to pay off in the time of peace, the 
debt which they had contracted in 
time of war? ‘To pay off, did he 
suy? Nat not even to attempt 
to pay off, upon the recognized 
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principle of progressive reduction, 
When they knew that the interest 
of that debt amounted to more 
than half the expenditure of the 
country, nobody could conceive its 
pressure; and it was because he 
felt it to be a thing which neces. 
sarily and inevitably weighed down 
the country in a heavy degree, that 
he deemed it indispensable to adopt 
every practicable mode of reducing 
its amount. If ever there were a 
time when it was imperative upon 
the country to maintain its credit, 
he thought the present was, from a 
variety of causes, that per iod ; ; and 
the avowal of that time, and the 
determination to maintain that cre- 
dit inviolable, ought to be made 
when they knew that vague and 
mischievous notions were studiously 
inculeated, that the people had 
no remedy for their burdens but 
the compulsory seizure of a part 
of the public debt—a seizure in- 
volving every character of spolia- 
tion—a robbery of one set of 
people, to relieve another:——he was 
glad to find that his own sentiments 
were echoed from every part of 
the house. If they were once to 
lay down the principle of never 
reducing their debt by every just 
and practicable means, they would 
at once be giving an impetus to 
those who pressed for this act of 
spoliation, to urge on their princi- 
ples and promote their views. 
There would then be an end to the 
character of the country, the mo- 
ment its legislature acknowledged 
the principle of not adhering to a 
system having for its object the 
reduction of the debt. He would 
therefore say, that there never was 
in the history of the country, 4 
moment when so many motives 
combined to render it imperative 
upon them to declare their firm 
and 
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and deliberate and necessary re- 
solution to abide by the plighted 
fuith of the country. In inflexibly 
adhering to this resolution, it did 
nut follow as a matter of course 
that the principle which they re- 
cognized was intended to be car- 
ried toevery extent, and that, how- 
ever great the surplus of the vear 
should prove, it was to be uni- 
formly and wholly applied to the 
fund for reduction. It was quite 
clear that a public debt might, by 
various means, be reduced too 
much, as well as too quickly, for 
the general interests of the state. 
He could easily anticipate circuin- 
stances when it would not only be 
extremely desirable, but actually 
necessary, to limit the operation of 
such a fund, and apply a fair pro- 
portion of the surplus to the re- 
duction of taxes. ‘That was the 
principle which parliament had 
last year recognized, with a per- 
fect conviction of its wisdom, and 
with the fullest consistency in that 
policy to which they had sv long 
adhered. It had often been said 
that a chancellor of the exchequer 
became, as it were, in official prin- 
ciple so enamoured with taxes, 
that he could never be weaned 
from a fond affection of clinging 
to them, and that, what he once 
got in this way, it was difficult 
afterwards to wring from him. 
Ife could assure the committee 
that whatever affections he might 
burbour, he was, though new 
in office, not quite so enamour- 
ed with taxes as to wish to 
retain them with too firm a 
grasp. Onthe contrary, he freely 
admitted that it was both neces- 
sary and desirable that the coun- 
try should receive every possible 
relief which a remission of taxes 
could confer, and that what had 
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been done last year in that respect 
had been done wisely and justly ; 
whatever differences they might 
have entertained as to the extent 
and manner of such a mode of 
relief, nobody could deny that re- 
duction of taxes was per se a great 
relief to w community, and it was 
upon this conviction that the go- 
vernment were now prepared to act, 
He would not, after having so long 
intruded upon them, enter into any 
laboured reasoning to show why 
the reduction should be on articles 
which might be said to be of the 
nature of direct rather than of in- 
direct consumption, ‘The selection 
was obvious in itself, and, where 
the reasons were so many and 
strong, he might be spared from 
enumerating them. The taxes to 
which he meant to call their at- 
tention were partly absolute, and 
partly rated ata per-centage. The 
assessed taxes were divisible into 
four heads. In the first were com- 
prised the duties on windows ; next 
came the duties on houses ; thirdly, 
those on horses, carriages, ser- 
vants, &c.; and fourthly, those 
various small items of dogs, armo- 
rial bearings, and such like heads 
of taxation. It was his intention 
to leave the whole of the last 
class as it stood, it not appearing 
to him that there were sufficient 
grounds for calling for reduction in 
that quarter. In looking at those 
other taxes which pressed severely 
on the different classes of society, 
upon a fair balance of considera+ 
tion, he thought there was less 
ground of complaint of the ope- 
ration of the house-tax than of 
others distributed over the same 
extent. The principal object which 
he had in view in the reductions 
which he intended to propose was 
to aflurd the utmost possible relief 
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to the agricultural interest; but 
being of opinion that the tax 
upon houses was one which pressed 
with the least severity upon that 
important interest, he did not in- 
tend to propose any reduction of 
that. There were, however, many 
smnal) items of the assessed taxes, 
which in their operation were very 
oppressive and inconvenient to in- 
dividuals, and in their collection 
exceedingly vexatious, and gave 
rise to eternul surcharges and dis- 
putes. These small items occa- 
sioned double the inconvenience 
that was produced by taxes of 
larger amount, and caused no in- 
considerable expense in their col- 
lection. He proposed to repeal a 
great number of these items, and 
he would state them to the house. 
The first tax which he would men- 
tion was one upon that class of per- 
sons who came under the description 
of male servants occasionally em- 
ployed. It was obvious that this 
tax was exceedingly inconvenient, 
embarrassing, and vexatious, and 
gave rise to continual disputes, and 
tended to render the assessed taxes 
more unpalatable (he would not 
use a stronger word) than they 
ought fairly to be, when considered 
merely with reference to their 
amount. Tle intended to repeal 
this tax entirely: it amounted to 
about 37,200/. Another class of 
persons were charged with a tax, 
who, however, appeared to him to 
be peculiarly ill-suited for the im- 
position of any tax—he meant 
those described as occasional gar- 
deners. The tax had, doubtless, 
been imposed under the idea that 
gardening was an object of luxury ; 
but its effect was very frequently 
to prevent poor people from ob- 
taining employment. If a gentle- 
man were to employ a poor man 
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to mend a walk or trim a bed in 
his garden for only one week, he 
would be under the necessity of 
paying the tax. The tax was 
only 10s,—that was not much, to 
be sure; but persons did not like 
to make an additional return. He 
must confess, there was something 
exceedingly unpleasant in the ap- 
pearance of that paper which the 
collector put into one’s hand. In- 
dividuals had a repugnance to 
placing in the returns the name of 
un occasional gardener, merely 
because they had employed some 
poor man, perhaps from charitable 
motives, for a few days, in orna- 
menting their gardens. Believing 
that the tax upon persons em- 
ployed as occasional gardeners was 
unwise, and that it operated to the 
disadvantage of the poor, he pro- 
posed to repeal italtogether. The 
total amount of the tax was about 
19,7007. The next item of tax- 
ation which he meant to abolish 
was that upon the lower class of 
taxed carts. <A petition against 
that tax had, he believed, been 
recently presented to the house; 
and the honourable member for 
Aberdeen had given notice of his 
intention to move for a return of 
its amount. The honourable men 
ber should be furnished with the 
return, which would be the last 
he would have occasion to call for, 
upon that subject at least. He 
computed the amount of the tax 
to be about 9300/. There was 
another tax which he would totally 
repeal: it was unimportant in its 
amount, but it fell upon a class of 
persons whom he did not wish to 
tax at all, if he could help it; he 
alluded to the tax of 3s. upon 
ponies under thirteen hands high. 
At a time when the government 
was terribly in want of money, and 
obliged 
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obliged to get all it could whip up, 
the imposition of such a tax might 
be excused ; but now that they were 
about a bona fide reduction of tax- 
ation, it ought not be allowed to 
continue. ‘The produce of the tax 
was only 4180/, It was also his 
intention to repeal another tax of 
equal amount to that which he had 
just mentioned; it was the tax of 
3s. on horses employed by small 
farmers who happened also to be 
engaged in trade. The produce of 
that tax was 6500/. It was obvi- 
ous the persons by whom it was 
paid must be poor, and that it 
must be a great inconvenience to 
them. He therefore felt great 
pleasure in proposing its total re- 
peal. He had now mentioned all 
the small items of taxation which 
he intended to repeal altogether. 
The remaining taxes upon horses, 
carriages, servants, and other ob- 
jects, he proposed to reduce 50 per 
cent. It might, perhaps, be ob- 
jected that the largest portion of 
those taxes were paid by persons 
whose means enabled them to do 
so with ease, and that they (the 
taxes) did not operate oppressively 
upon that class of the community 
which was most distressed. He 
had certainly endeavoured to con- 
sult the advantage of the poor 
rather than that of the rich in the 
intended reduction of taxation ; 
but did not think that it was very 
material whether a tax was paid 
by one class or by another; the 
repeal of it would be beneficial so 
far as it went. That being his 
opinion, he thought the committee 
would not object to a reduction of 
¥0 per cent. of the assessed taxes 
generally. The right honourable 
gyentieman then stated that he 
intended to effect the following re- 
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ductions upon the several descrip- 
tion of taxes named :— 


The tax upon male servants, a reduc- 
— snee chérke. of ere eee ee ee... 1 . 
tax upon clerks, shopmen, oe . 
The tax he 4wheel carriages .... 145,000. 
The tax upon @-wheel carriages ...... 9B, 0004 , 


pn tapnettrgpicways off 
The tax upon riding horses ....+.+. 324,0004 . 
Upon the lower duties on horses 
and mules a reduction of 72,5007. 
would take place. He farther pro- 
posed to repeal part of the taxes 
upon windows. ‘The general prin- 
ciple upon whicti he would proceed 
with respect to the window-taxes, 
was to reduce them generally to 
the extent of 50 per cent.; but he 
also intended to repeal altogether 
the tax upon one description of 
winduws. ‘The committee must 
be aware that all shops, counting- 
houses, and buildings of a similar 
description, which were actually 
detached from  dwelling-houses, 
were already exempted from any 
payments under the head of win- 
dow taxes. He intended to extend 
this exemption to the ground-floor 
windows of all shops, whether at- 
tached to dwelling-houses or not. 
About two years ago, that very 
subject had been brought under the 
consideration of the house, and a 
committee was appointed to in- 
quire into the operation of the 
window tax, in so far as it affected 
shop windows, ‘The result of the 
deliberations of that committee 
was to show that the tax operated 
very oppressively upon a cluss of 
persons who were little able to 
bear it, namely, the smaller trades- 
men. ‘T'hose tradesmen were obli- 
ged to exhibit their goods in their 
shop-windows, and to maintain a 
very unequal competition with 
persons whose shops were move- 
able, being established in carts or 
smaller vehicles. The latter ag 
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of tradesmen made a very beautiful 
show of their wares, and sold them, 
no doubt, very much to their own 
udvantage, and far be it from hin 
to say, that they did not do so 
greatly to the advantage of the 
consumer also. He meant to urge 
nothing against that mode of car- 
rying ou trade, because he thought 
that people had a mght to pur- 
chase their commodities at the 
cheapest possible rate. But it was 
not fair that itinerant tradesmen 
should have so great an advantage 
over the resident tradesinen as they 


now possessed, in consequence of 


the operation of the tax upon shop 
windows, which would therefore 
be entirely repealed. He estimated 
the reduction of the taxes upon 
windows at 1,150,000/, and the 
tutal reduction upon the whole of 
the assessed taxes at 2,233,000/, 
He had not yet adverted to the 
usseased taxes of Ireland. ‘That 
was a subject of very peculiar im- 
portance. ‘The manner in which 
he meant to proceed with respect 
tw the Irish assessed taxes was to 
repeal them all. lle was quite 
sure that the people of England 
would not grudge to their poor 
brethren in Ireland the littl ad- 
vantage which they might obtain 
over them in being entirely ex- 
empted trom the assessed taxes. 
‘There could be no doubt that the 
operation of those taxes was infi- 
nitely more severe in Ireland than 
in this country, at least to those 
persons who are so good us to pay 
them. He was atraid that but 
little relief would be afforded to 
Ireland by the repeal of the taxes ; 
but setting that cousideration aside, 
he was willing to take away all 
occasion of complaint, and there 
fore be would carry the repeal into 
eflect. The diminution which the 
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repeal of the Irish taxes would 
occasion to the revenue would be 
perhaps about 100,000/. He would 
explain the manner in which this 
dim:nution might be compensated, 
‘The commissioners of inquiry into 
the collection of the Custom- house 
duties of freland, had suggested 
that they should be equalized, and 
he was resolved to uct upon that 
suggestion. He believed he was 
correct in stating the Irish custom. 
house duties were at present an 
expense instead of a benefit to the 
country. Being upon the subject 
of Ireland, he might be allowed to 
say, that it was one in which he 
felt very great interest. He attri- 
buted his feelings upon that point, 
partly to the circumstance of having 
ut one period of his life passed 
nearly two years in the country— 
partly to the interesting nature of 
the country—partly to the peculiar 
constitution ot its society there—. 
to the way in which lreland diflers 
from this country—the causes of 
which were, doubtless, highly ho- 
nourable to the Irish people, al- 
though he could not contemplate 
Without pin the consequences 
which resulted to Ireland from the 
nature of her social organization. 
There was no circumstance con- 
nected with Ireland, which had 
ever excited his feelings more 
powerfully, than the state of her 
distillery laws. It was well known 
how very large a portion of the 
Irish revenue was derived from 
the duties on spirits; and it was 
also known how much distress and 
misery, and how many _ indescrr 
bable evils, had resulted frum the 
manner in which those duties were 
levied. It was impossible to raise 
them without employing the army; 
and the army could not be called 
Into action without affecting the 
peace 
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peace of the country. In order to 
raise those duties, it had been 
found necessary to make gentlemen 
who possessed estates in Ireland 
bunt out, prosecute, and punish 
these who naturally look up to 
them for protection; and it not 
unirequently happened, that it 
became the interest of landlords 
to protect their tenants in the 
violation of the laws, whilst it 
was the interest of tenants to act 
in constant opposition to law. It 
was impossible to conceive an evil 
more grievous or fatal than such a 
system. Under its influence all 
the kindly feelings which ought to 
unite a people to their government 
were severed, and mutual distrust 
supplied their place. ‘There was 
nothing that could keep the parties 
together— there was every thing 
that could perpetuate their sepa- 
raion. He could not, therefore, 
look at the distillery laws of Ire- 
land without feeling that some 
alteration of them was required, 
that would remove the moustrous 
evil which had grown out of them, 
and restore to the country, or he 
Should rather say confer upon it 
(for he was not sure that Ireland 
had ever yet possessed them) some 
of those blessings arising out of 
social order, which the people of 
this country knew how to estimate 
because they had long enjoyed 
them. It was his intention to 
propose a remedial measure on 
this important subject, which had 
already undergone the serious con- 
sideration of a right honourable 
friend of his, and of other gen- 
tlemen who formed part of the 
commission of inquiry upon the 
revenue of Ireland. ‘ibe measure 
which he would propose would 
embrace a very great reduction in 
the amount of the duties on Irish 
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spirits, It was only an experiment; 
whether or not it would be suc- 
cessful, God only knew; but he 
was determined it should have a 
trial. It might be asked, what 
would be the effect of such a re- 
duction upon the revenue? = lie 
was sanguine enough to believe, 
and he was supported in his opinion 
by a report which would be laid 
upon the table of the house ina 
few days, that the revenue would 
not, ultimately, be injured by the 
reduction. But if he even knew 
that the result would Le otherwise, 
so strongly were his feelings in- 
terested in the question, that he 
would nevertheless try the expe- 
riment. He should not think him- 
self justified if he did not make 
an attempt to remedy an evil which 
he so much lamented, even if he 
were certain that by so doing he 
should defeat his own calculations 
and enable honourable — gentle- 
men to say—‘* You promised us a 
surplus which you have not reali- 
zed.”” He would expose himself 
to that kind of treatment rather 
than not make an effort to remove 
that which he felt and acknow- 
ledged to be an evil. He had now 
arrived at the conclusion of the 
statement which he had felt it his 
duty to submit to the house. The 
result was, that the country had an 
increasing revenue, the result of 
an increasing commerce,—and an 
increasing consumption within itself, 
the consequence of increasing ease 
and comfort among the people. 
The increasing revenue of the 
country afforded the government 
the means of applying a portion of 
it to the reduction of the debt, and 
another portion of it to the dimi- 
nution of taxation ; and he believed 
that in that very diminution of 
taxation the revenue would find 

some 
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some compensation. If that was 
the result of his statement, and 
if that statement was correct, who 
could look back to the vast efforts 
which the country had made—to 
the dangers which she had sur- 
mounted, and the sacrifices which 
she had made in order to ensure 
her capacity to meet those dan- 
gers—who, he repeated, could look 
back to those things and con- 
template the prospect of the fu- 
ture which he had taken the 
liberty to bring before the house, 
without feelings of veneration and 
attachment for those institutions 
which, having for their basis civil 
and religious liberty, constitute 
in themselves the unbending sup- 
port of national glory and pros- 


es 

r. Maberly next spoke: he was 
of opinion that instead of forming 
a sinking fund, taxes to the amount 
of 7,000,000/. should be remitted : 
he then was about to move the fol- 
lowing resolutions, when 

The Chairman reminded the hon. 
member that he could not move 
them at present. 

Mr. Maberly then said, that 
if he was precluded from moving, 
he would take the liberty of read- 
ing them. 

“1. That by the resolutions 
voted by this house in the year 
1819, it was deemed expedient 
that an efficient sinking fund should 
he created. to the amount of 
5,000,0004. 

“ 2. That, at the time in ques- 
tion, it was agreed unanimously, 
that the only sinking fund which 
can be efficient, is that which is 
produced by a surplus of income 
over expenditure. 

“ 3. That as far as can be col- 
lected from the papers laid upon 
the table of the house, there ac- 
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tually exists a sum of about 
5,000,000/. applicable to the re. 
duction of the national debt. 

“4, That in addition to these 
5,000,000/., applicable to the re. 
duction of the debt, there is at the 
disposition of parliament, arising 
from the increased productiveness 
of several branches of revenue, and 
the various plans of reform and 
economy in the administration of 
the country proposed to be car- 
ried into execution this year, a sum 
of about 2,200,000/. 

“ 5. ‘That it appears, therefore, 
that a total sum of 7,200,000/, 
arising from the abovementioned 
sources, is applicable to the main- 
tenance of public credit, and to the 
relief of agricultural or other dis- 
tress, by remission of taxation. 

“© 6. That although it was de- 
termined that the capital stock 
purchased by the commissioners 
for the redemption of the national 
debt, with this efficient sinking 
fund, should be transferred to their 
account, it was nevertheless under- 
stood, that the interest payable 
upon stock so purchased, should 
either determine at the time 
of purchase, or be paid over and 
become part of the consolidated 
fund. 

“7. That taking 80/. as the 
price of 100/.in 3 per cent. consols. 
stock, it appears that 5,000,000/, 
of money annually laid out during 
the space of seven years, would 
redeem about 43,750,000/. of 3 
per cent. annuities; but should we 
remain at peace, it would redeem 
a much smaller sum. 

“ 8. That in the year 1798, for 
the support of public credit, there 
was passed an act for the redemp- 
tion and purchase of land-tax, 
which act from the exorbitant cot 
ditions attached to such a 
a 
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and purchase, has in a great mea- 
sure failed in effecting the destined 
object. ! 

“9. That, notwithstanding the 
obstacles thus created, such has 
been the anxiety of the public to 
redeem their lands, and to purchase 
landed securities, that the sum re- 
deemed and purchased amounts to 
700,000/, and upwards. 

“10. That, if so large a pro- 
portion of the land-tax has been 
redeemed and purchased at a sa- 
crifice, in the first instance of 10/., 
and in the second of 2O0/. per cent. 
it is but reasonable to conclude 
that the remaining balance of 
1,239,701/. would be similarly re- 
deemed and purchased if no sacri- 
fice was necessary. 

“11. That it appears that 
1,239,701. of land tax, thus re- 
deemed and purchased, and paid for 
3 per cent. consolidated annuities, 
would cancel a sum, in such annul- 
ties, of about 41,330,000/. being 
more than the amount that would 
be purchased by the regular in- 
vestment of the sinking fund, in 
stock, for the space of seven years, 
if we remain at peace. 

“12. That it appears that this 
method of reducing the debt by no 
means differs in its substance from 
that which was adopted by the 
house in the resolutions of 1819, 
the essential attributes of both 
plans being the maintenance of 
public credit by the diminution of 
the quantity of debt. 

“ 13. That, as the mode of re- 
deeming the national debt by re- 


demption and purchase of land tax 


injures no class of proprietors, and 
will absorb a quantity of debt 
nearly equal to that which would 
be redeemed by an efficient sink- 
ing fund of five millions, annually 
laid out during seven years, it is 
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expedient to substitute it for the 
sinking fund adopted in the resolu- 
tions of the house of 1819, 

“14. That by this substitution 
there may be remitted to the peo- 
ple, in alleviation of their distress, 
seven millions of taxes.” 

He was followed by Mr, Ri- 
cardo, Mr. Baring, Mr. Robertson, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. T'. Wilson, Sir H. 
Parnell, Lord Folkestone, Mr. H. 
G. Bennet, Lord Milton, Sir R. 
Wilson, Mr. Wodehouse, and Mr. 
Bennet of Wiltshire. Most of 
whom differed upon the subject of 
the sinking fund. 

The resolutions were then put 
and agreed to; the house resumed, 
and the report was ordered to be 
received on Monday. 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s (Ireland) bill went through a 
committee. 

Mr. Lushington presented se- 
veral returns and accounts from 
the treasury, which were ordered 
to be printed. —Adjourned. 

House of Lords, Feb, 24.—Earl 
Somers presented two petitions 
from Hereford, one upon the sub- 
ject of agricultural distress; in 
presenting which he observed he 
thought some rate should be put 
upon funded property, that land 
might be in some proportion re- 
lieved. The other petition was 
against the insolvent debtors’ act. 

The Earl of Darnley thought 
that there was a spirit in the na- 
tion which would in time work its 
own relief. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
moved that the committee on the 
marriage act be allowed to report 
from time to time. 

The question having been put, 
and leave given, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
brought up the report, which, — 
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read, recommended the passing of 
a temporary bill, until a perma- 
nent law could be agreed upon. 
iis grace then brought in the bill 
to repeal so much of the act of last 
session as was piospective. 

Lord Ellenborough saw no reason 
to suppose that a well-digested and 
satisfactory bill might not be pre- 
pared without as much delay as 
some persons anticipated, 

The bill was then read a first 
time, and the surrogates licensing 
bill was read a second time. 

Some conversation took place 
between the Marquis of Lansdown, 
the Earl of Liverpool, and Lord 
Ellenborough, upou the subject of 
France and Spain.-—Adjourned, 

House of Commons, Feb, 24.— 
Petitions were presented against 
the insolvent debtors’ act—the lea- 
ther tax in Ireland—the hop tax— 
the whole of the assessed taxes, 

Mr. Caleraft gave notice of a 
motion to repeal the leather tax in 
England, in leu of that upon car- 
riuges, and the tax upon candles in 
lieu of the riding-horse tax. 

The report of ways and means 
was broughtup, and the resolutions 
agreed to. 

Sir Robert Wilson rose for the 
purpose of presenting a petition on 
a subject which he considered of 
great importance at the present 
moment. ‘The petition he held in 
his hand was from the inhabitants 
of the parish of St. John, South- 
wark, in vestry assembled; and 
the object of its prayer was, that 
the foreign enlistment bill might 
be repealed. 

Mr. Hobhouse begged to second 
the prayer of the petition, 

After a few words from A/r. 
Canning, the petition was ordered 
to be brought up and laid upon the 
table. 
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Mr. Curwen presented a petition 
from colonel Robert Wood, com- 
plaining that he had been dismiss. 
ed the service without any wial 
or adequate cause being assigned, 
and that his accounts had not been 
duly allowed. 

lord Palmerston stated, that the 
accounts which had been taken be- 
fore his entrance on office, pre. 
sented a balance of 3600/. now 
due from the petitioner, and that 
he (Lord Palmerston) had relin- 
quished such balance on its being 
intimated that the petitioner was 
unable to pay it. 

After a few words from Colonel 
Davies and Sir R. Wilson, in vin- 
dication of colonel Wood, the 
tition was read, and ordered to lie 
upon the table. 

lord A. Hamilton said, in re 
ference to a notice of a motion 
with respect to the correspondence 
relative to Mr. Bowring’s deten- 
tion, that upon its contents would 
depend whether he should follow 
up his motion by some ulterior 
proceedings. Ile should move for 
that correspondence on Thursday. 

Mr. Sergeant Onslow gave we- 
tice of a motion for the 15th of 
March, for leave to bring in a bill 
for regulating the interest on the 
loan of money. 

The report of the committee of 
supply on the navy estimates was 
then brought up. 

Mr. Hume reprobated the pr- 
motions in the navy of the past 
year, which he said were made for 
the purpose of parliamentary pe 
tronage only. 

Sir G. Clerk defended the pro 
motions. 

The resclutions were afterwards 
agreed to. 

Mr. Goulburn postponed the se 
cond reading of the Irish yer 
manty 
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manry corps bill till the 6th of 
March. 

Mr. Hume said, unless it was the 
intention of his majesty’s govern- 
ment to bring in some measure for 
the purpose of puttirg down the 
system of Orange lodges, he should 
feel it to be his duty to oppose this 
bill. 

Mr. J. Grattan was of opinion 
that the hon. member for Aber- 
deen was perfectly right. 

Mr. Goulburn postponed the se- 
cond reading of the Irish arms bill 
till the 6th of March. 

Mr. Brownlow moved for ‘ Co- 
pies of the committals of the per- 
sons engaged in the alleged riot 
and conspiracy on the 14th of last 
December at the Dublin theatre.” 
—Agreed to. 

He next moved for ‘* Copies of 
the bills of indictment, alleging a 
riot and conspiracy to riot, which 
were preferred before the grand 
jury of the city of Dublin, on the 
Ist of January last, and the find- 
ing of thejury thereon.” —A greed to. 

He then moved for “ A copy 
of the ex-officio information, on the 
same subject, filed in the Court 
of King’s Bench by his majesty’s 
attorney-general for Ireland.”— 
Agreed to. 

Mr. Brougham postponed the 
motion which stood for ‘Thursday 
next, respecting the foreign enlist- 
ment bill. 

On the motion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the house resol- 
ved itself into a committee of sup- 
ply, when the right hon. gent. 
moved the finance — resolutions 


which he had introduced on Fri- 
day last. 

In answer to a question from 
Mr. Grenfell, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said that those who had already 

1823. 
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compounded under particular heads 
of the assessed taxes, were to have 
the same beuefit as others who 
had not so compounded, in the 
absolute and comparative reduc- 
tions which were proposed. 

In answer to a question from 
Mr. Leycester, the right honour- 
able gentleman said that his view 
of the rate of the composition 
would be this :—Suppese a person 
had formerly paid 100/. in amount 
of assessed taxes, aud had paid the 
original composition upon that 
sum: he would now have to pay 
the same per centage in propor- 
tion upon half the hundred pounds 
that he had previously paid upon 
the larger amount. ‘The assess- 
ments were to be made out upon 
the 5th of April. 

The house resumed, and the re- 
port was ordered to be received on 
Friday next, at which time, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it was his intention to submit his 
proposition respecting the Irish as- 
sessed taxes. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gave notice that on Monday next 
he would submit a motion respect- 
ing the sinking fund. 

The report of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Ireland) bill was 
brought up, and agreed to.—The 
bill was ordered to be read a third 
time to-morrow. 

Mr. Hume said that he was 
not aware there would be any ob- 
jection to the motion which he had 
to make for returns of the names 
of all persons in the yeomanry ser- 
vice in Ireland who received pen- 
sions in the nature of reward or 
retired allowances, the length of 
their respective services, the dates 
of appointments, names of medi- 
cal officers granting certificates, 
and statement of the authority 
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upon which such pensions were 
given. The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Hume moved for a return 
of the assessments of land-tax, 
(not”éxonerated) in the county of 
Surrey, for the last 20 years ; also 
of the amount so assessed; the 
amount collected; the amount 
paid to the receiver-general, and 
the amount of surplus collected in 
each year; how the same has 
been in each year expended; a 
statement of the items of suid ex- 
penses ; the authority for such ap- 
propriations; and where the sur- 
plus has been deposited; distin- 
guishing each district, and speci- 
fying, also, the names of the com- 
missioners and collectors for such 
districts. Return ordered. 

Mr. Hume stated that a king's 
taxes’ list had been lately put into 
his hands, in which he observed 
an item that was to him quite of a 
novel description. The collection 
had been made in the borough 
of Southwark, and among otbers 
there was a charge for “* stock-tax.” 
What was the nature of this tax, 
he was not atall aware: he should 
therefure move for “A return of 
the amount collected from the in- 
habitants of the parish of St. Sa- 
viour, Southwark, or of any other 
parish in the United Kingdom, 
under the denomination of * stock 
tax,’ independent of, and separate 
from, the land-tax ; stating the date 
of the enactment of such tax, the 
authority under which it had been 
collected, the amount collected in 
every year, and the purposes to 
which the sume has been applied.” 

Mr. N. Calvert apprehended 
that the stock-tax was originally 
meant, like the poor-rates, to at- 
tach to every species of property. 
He thought, looking to the nature 
of its origin, that the only matter 
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of surprise was—not that its col. 
lection should be peculiar to the 
borough of Southwark, if that was 
the case, but that it should not 
have been the case with every 
other district. 

Mr. Monck conceived that the 
original intention of the tax had 
just been correctly stated. It could 
hardly be doubted that stock 
should be as liable to taxation as 
any other species of property. 

After u few words from A/r. 
Hume, the return was ordered. 

Mr. Hume then moved for a 
return, specifying the names of all 


the collectors of the land, or of 


the assessed taxes, who act also as 
commissioners, in the Kensington, 
or any other district.—Ordered. 

Lord Palmerston gave notice 
that he would move the army es- 
timates on Wednesday se’nnight.— 
Adjourned. 

House of Lords, February 25.— 
Petitions were presented against 
the marriage act—the insolvent 
debtors’ act—and complaining of 
agricultural distress. The tempo- 
rary marriage-act was read a 
second time.— Adjourned. 

House of Commons, Feb. 25.— 
Petitions were presented against 
Catholic emancipation — the as- 
sessed taxes, and the insolvent 
debtors’ act. 

Sir R, Wilson called the atten- 
tion of the secretary of the trea- 
sury to the case of those persons 
who had been prosecuted for selling 
roasted grain. Government had 
remitted their fines, but they had 
incurred law expenses greater even 
than their fines. He hoped the 
treasury would pay these expenses. 

Mr. H. G. Bennet moved for 
a return of the number of persons 
sentenced to be whipped in the 
prisons of the metropolis during 
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the last seven years, specifying all 
those who had suffered the punish- 
ment, distinguishing their ages and 
sex, and stating whether the whip- 
ping had been public or private. 
Mr. Hume rose for the purpose 
of calling the attention of the 
house to the situation of the colo- 
nies belonging to Great Britain, 
and the expense of their govern- 
ment. After very strong remon- 
strances, be had, last year, ‘suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from the secre- 
tary to the treasury such an account 
as could be rendered of the expen- 
diture in respect of the m)'itary 
establishment in those colonies. 
It had been somewhat difficult to 
make the separation between the 
accounts; but, by an abstract, 
which he held in his hand, of the 
actual disbursements of the several 
eommissaries upon foreign stations, 
for the year ending 25th Decem- 
ber, 1820, and paid by Great 
Britain, exclusive of the revenues 
collected in the several colonies, 
it appeared that the following 
charges were incurred, viz.— 





Cran heats nc etreen nsbene £ 354,721 12 9 
Nova Sentia and New Bruns- ’ 
GEER chad Wedee ‘cedede: Vooe 122,353 5 6 
DTT c2ce cebeed cane g9ov1 7 2 
Dl ieebedceace eccosedt 13 10 
Rahama Islands ,......... ese 7,204 18 0 

Windward and Leeward Islands 
and HOB weccee secodces 3e6,108 9 0 
JamnMien ooee. nsec cccneccccces 115601 9 Oo 
Cape of Good Hope .... . .... 177.043 14 0 
AWNINGS oo ccercrcces cseces ve 57.074 13 1 
Mediteiranean ....... cecesese 901,047 4 3 
GENE otine iene sk bisetb Acboce 140 8 4 
Serra Leone and Gambia .... 62,208 41 
SUE abate Sesedene deees 6371 2 6 
1,629,208 1 6 


The revenue collected in these 
colonies amounted to ...... 1,92%850 9 @ 


Making the total expense ..,. 3,556,148 1 6 








In some of these colonies, a large 
revenue was collected by the local 
government, under an authority 
directly contrary to the spirit of the 
British constitution, which said 
that no subject should be taxed 
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but by an act of the legislature. 
They ought, therefore, either to be 
permitted to have a voice in the 
making laws for the government 
of their own affairs, or the amount 
of the revenue ought to be sanc- 
tioned by the house. By the ac- 
counts which the government had 
obtained within the last two years, 
it appeared that the sum collected 
by the local government was so 
far from being equal to the ex- 
penses of the colonies, that after 
nearly the whole of it had been 
laid out there, they required large 
remittances from this country. 
Upon reference to an abstract of 
the revenue and expenditure of 
Ceylon, the Mauritius, Malta and 
Gozo, and the Cape of Good Hope, 
it would be seen that the amounts 
of their revenue and expenditure 
were as follows, during the years 
specified, viz. :— 

Revenue, Expenditure, 


eylon, 18:7 ...... £ 3ypi2 £40816 
Mauritius, 1817 - .. 194,441 251,186 
Malta and Gogo, 1818 108,336 105,761 
Cape of Good Hope, 1819 116,115 118,087 


The honourable member then gave 
it as his opinion, that the colonies 
were a burden to the country, and 
it would be well were they their 
own masters and set at liberty. 
He concluded by moving an ad- 
dress to his majesty, praying, 
‘That he would give directions 
that there should be laid before the 
house, separate estimates of the 
revenue of Ceylon, the Mauritius, 
Trinidad, Malta, and the Cape of 
Good Hope, for the last year, to- 
gether with the amount paid by 
Great Britain for the civil and 
military expenditure of those colo- 
nies for the same period, and the 
total expenditure for each colony.” 

After a few words from Jr. 
Wilmot, Mr. Bright, and Mr. 


Maberley, Mr. Hume consented 
G2 to 
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to withdraw his motion, with 
the understanding that the in- 
formation required should be 
granted as soon as possible. 

Mr. P. Moore moved for “a 
select committee to examine the 
powers vested in those commission- 
ers, and the manner in which they 
were exercised.” —The motion was 
agreed to, and the committee no- 
minated. 

Mr. Goulburn postponed the se- 
cond reading of the Irish militia 
reduction bill to Monday next. 

The Irish Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s bill was read a third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. Herries brought in the cus- 
toms and excise duties bill, the 
20,000,000/, exchequer bills bill, 
and the 3,000,000/. exchequer 
residue bill, which were severally 
read a first time, and ordered to 
be read a second time to-morrow.— 
Adjourned. 

louse of Lords, February 26.— 
A person from Chelsea hospital 
presented an account of unclaimed 
prize money. 

Petitions were presented against 
the debtors’ act—the hop duty— 
and praying for a commutation of 
tithes. ‘The bills before the house 
were then forwarded one stage.— 
Adjourned. 

i of Commons, Feb. 26.— 
Petitions against the insolvent act 
were presented from Witney, 
Selby, Dudley, and two other 
places. 

Mr. Macpherson Grant gave 
notice of a motion for Friday, on 
the subject of highways in Scot- 
lund. 

Mr. Holme Sumner brought in a 
bill for building a new bridge in 
the place of London bridge. 

Sir George Clerk rose, pursuant 
to notice, on the subject of the 


AND 


regulation of weights and mea- 
sures throughout the kingdom. 

Mr. Maxwell agreed in the po- 
licy of the honourable baronet’s 
measure. 

Leave was given to bring in the 
bill. It was afterwards brought 
in, and read a first time. 

Mr. Sergeant Onslow postponed 
his motion on the interest of money 
from the 15th of April to the 22d, 

Mr. M. Campbell presented a 
petit.on from the persons con- 
cerned in the kelp trade of Argyle- 
shire, praying for a change in the 
law as to the importation of ba- 
rilla) The honourable member 
declared, that unless some course 
wus taken by the house, kelp 
would be thrown completely out 
of the market, and from 150,000 
to 200,000 persons would, in con- 
sequence, be deprived of employ- 
ment. 

Mr, Chetwynde moved for re- 
turns from the treasurers of counties, 
of the sums collected within the 
last seven years in the way of 
county rate, with an account of 
the application of such monies, 
distinguishing bridges, gaols, and 
buildings, highways, criminal pro- 
secutions, &c. 

Mr. Spring Rice revived an 
order of the last session for a 
return of the number of free dio- 
ceses (schools) in Ireland, with an 
account of the number of scholars 
in each. 

The annual duty bill, the ex- 
chequer bills bill, and the transfer 
of aids bill, were severally read a 
second time. — Committed for to- 
morrow. 

The Lord Advocate moved to con- 
tinue, until June 1824, the bill for 
making the payment of creditors 
in Scotland more equal. 

Mr. Goulburn moved for leave 
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to bring in a bill for the better 
recovery of ministers’ money in 
Ireland. 

After a few words from Sir 
John Newport, leave was given to 
bring in the bill. 

Mr. Brougham gave notice, on 
the part of his honourable friend 
the member for Calne (Mr. Aber- 
cromby), that he would on Tuesday 
next submit a motion to the house 
on the subject of the secret so- 
cieties in Ireland, called Orange 
clubs. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald completely 
concurred in the propriety of the 
motion, and gave notice that he 
would on the same day move for 
certain papers relative to the con- 
stitution of those societies. 

Mr. Whitmore rose to bring 
under the consideration of the 
house the laws respecting corn. 
He was of opinion the present sys- 
tem could not long continue, that 
it would eventually be the means 
of great scarcity, which it was 
already gradually producing. 

Mr. Curwen approved of the 
law in its present state, as also 
Mr. Bennet, of Wiltshire, Mr. 
Wodehouse, and Mr. Huskisson. 

Mr. Curwen and Mr. Bennet 
explained. 

_ Mr. Ricardo supported the mo- 
tion. 

Mr, Atwood spoke against it. 

Mr, Monck declared his inten- 
ion of voting in its favour. 

Colonel Wood thought the mea- 
sure likely to unsettle the mind of 
the country. 

Mr. Hume, Sir TT’. Lethbridge, 
Mr. 8. Wortley, and Mr. 1 eycester, 
spoke in favour of the motion. 

The house then divided :— 
Ayes 25 — Noes 78, — majority 
against it 53. 

Che other orders of the day 
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were then disposed of, and the 
house adjourned. 

House of Lords, Feb. 27.—The 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 
accompanied by several members, 
attended at half-past three o’clock 
at the bar, to hear the royal assent 
given by commission to the annual 
indemnity bill. The commission- 
ers were, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Karl of Shaftesbury, and Lord 
Bathurst. 

Earl Verulam presented a pe- 
tition against the marriaye-act.— 
Ordered to lie on the table. 

The temporary marriage-act was 
reported, and the amendments 
agreed to. The surrogates’ licen- 
sing bill was read a third time. 
The West Indies and American 
colonies trade bill went through a 
committee. — Adjourned till  to- 
morrow. 

House of Commons, Feb. 27.— 
Petitions were presented upon the 
subject of agricultural distress— 
praying for parliamentary reform— 
against the duties on foreign yarn, 
and the hop duty. 

Mr. Curwen presented a petition 
from the merchants and traders 
concerned in the South Sea and 
Greenland whale fisheries, praying 
for some restriction upon the im- 
portation of foreign tallow. 

Mr. Manning moved that a re- 
turn should be laid upon the table, 
showing the yearly balances con- 
nected with the works of Rams- 
gate harbour, from the year 1791 
to the year 1822, distinguishing 
the nature of the assets, and their 
disposal. 

The annual duties bill, the ex- 
chequer bills bill, and the transfer 
of aids bill, severally went through 
their committees. — Reports  to- 
morrow. 


The Scotch creditors’ bill was 
read 
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read a first and second time, and 
ordered to be comunitted, 

The messengers of the House of 
Lords brought up the surrogates 
licensing bill, which was read a 
first and second time, upon the 
motion of the Atturney General. 

Mr. Bowring’s imprisonment.— 
Lord A, Hamilton rose to bring 
this subject before the house. After 
commenting at length upon the 
injustice and hardship of the case, 
he concluded by moving for an 
address to bis majesty, “ praying 
that there may be laid before the 
house, a copy of any letter or let- 
ters addressed to the right hon, 
George Canning, secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, by Mr. John 
Bowring, relative to bis imprison- 
ment in France; together with a 
copy of any letter or letters from 
Mr. Planta, of the foreign office, 
with their enclosures, if any, rela- 
tive to the same.” 

Mr, Canning opposed the motion. 

Sir Robert Wilson thought the 
case should be known, but did not 
think it demanded national inter- 
ference. 

Mr, C. Hutchinson supported 
the motion. 

Mr, Canning explained. 

Lord A. Hanulton, in reply, ob- 
served, that when he found it 
admitted that an Englishman bad 
been wrongfully arrested, impri- 
soned, and persecuted, and had 
been denied justice or redress, he 
could feel no regret at having 
brought his case under the notice 
of that house, 

The question was then put, and 
negatived without a division. 

On the motion of Sir George 
Clerk, the weights and measures’ 
bill was read a second time, and 
cummitted for to-morrow. 

Sir Johan Newport said that bis 


object in now rising was to move 
for leave to introduce two bills re- 
specting grand jury presentments 
in Ireland. He would, therefore, 
move for leave to bring in “ a bill 
to regulate the amount of pre- 
sentments by grand juries for pay- 
ment of the public officers of the 
several counties of Ireland.” — 
Leave given. 

Sir John Newport then moved 
for and obtained leave to bring in 
‘‘ a bill to make more effectual 
regulations for the election, and to 
secure the performance of the 
duties, of county treasurers, and of 
officers intrusted with the collec- 
tion of grand jury assessments in 
Ireland.” 

Mr. Thomas Courtenay moved 
fur a committee, to which might 
be referred the poor-returns for the 
year ending 25th of March, 1822, 
—Agreed to. 

Mr. Wilmot moved that an 
humble address be presented to his 
majesty, praying that he would 
be graciously pleased to give di- 
rections that there be laid before 
the house returns of all slaves ex- 
ported from, or imported into, the 
West India Islands, the Isle of 
France, and the Cape of Good 
llope, since the year 1808, dis- 
tinguishing the sexes, the numbers 
so imported and exported in each 
year, the numbers of births and 
deaths, &c. — The motion was 
agreed to, 

Mr. Wilmot then brought up 
various papers connected with the 
registration of slaves in the islands 
and colonies, which were ordered 
to be laid on the table. —Adjourned. 

House of Lords, Feb. 28.— 
Agnew v. Stewart.—This was an 
appeal from the court of session, 
Scotland, in which their lordships 
had reversed the judgment of the 

court 
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court below. ‘Ihe case came on again 
now on a petition, praying their 
lordships to review their former 


judgment, . 
’ Lerd Redesdale said, he was 


for dismissing the petition. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he 
would defer giving his opinion 
till Monday. —Adjourned. 

House of Commons, Feb. 28.— 
Petitions were presented upon the 
subject of the local taxation of 
Dublin, and agricultural distress. 

Mr. Brougham moved for leave 
to bring in a bill to extend the 
retail trade of beer. 

Sir T. Lethbridge supported the 
motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had it in contemplation to adopt 
some proceedings on the subject. 
The chief object which he had in 
view was to provide the poorer 
classes with a better beverage at a 
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lower price. — Leave was then 
given to bring in the bill. 

Mr. Maberly brought forward 
his motion for the repeal of 
7,000,000/. of taxes upon the prin- 
ciples of the resolutions recorded 
in his speech of Saturday last. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
opposed the motion, 

Mr. Maberly replied. 

Mr. Ricardo approved the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Barmg thought the proposed 
plan the lightest bubble ever blown 
in that house. 

Mr. Tierney opposed the mo- 
tion, 

Mr, Calcraft next spoke. 

Mr. Tierney shortly replied, 

When the house divided :—Ayes 
72--Noes 157—Majority against 
it 85. 

The other orders of the day were 
then disposed of.—Adjourned, 


a ee 


CHAPTER IL. 


Supplies. — Penitentiary at Milbank.—Duties on East India Sugars.— 
Sinking Fund.— Marriage Act Amendment.—Irish Assessed il 
Church Establishment of Ireland.—Official Reports——Orange Societies 
in Ireland.—Commutation of Irish Tithes.-—Disposal of his Majesty's 
P roperty.—Warehousing Act.—Agricultural Distress. —The King’s 
Labrary.—Game Laws.— Merchant Vessel Apprentice Bill.—Mutiny 
Bill.— Division of Counties. —Ordnance Estimates.— Slave Trade,—Re- 
peal of Assessed Taxes.—-France and Spain.-—Monument to Lords St. 
Vincent and Duncan.—Cape Breton.—Beer Trade. —Sundry Petitions, 


&c, &e. 


HOvVSE of Lords, March 3.— 
_ Agnew v. Stewart.—The Lord 
Chancellor went over the principal 
points im the case, and declared 
himself satisfied with the judgment 


which the house had come to; 

but postponed till Wednesday next 

giving his opinion on one point. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury pre- 


sented a petition from the brothers 
and 
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and sisters of the free chapel of 
St. Catherine's, near the Tower of 
London, praying for the repeal of 
that part of the marriage act 
which related to peculiars.—Re- 
ferred to the committee sitting on 
the laws relating to marriage. 

The Earl of Darnley moved for 
the agreement made with Sir 
Wm. Bradley King, for supplying 
stationery since the Ist of July: 
also an account of the supplies, and 
an average of the prices for the last 
10 years. 

The motion was agreed to, and 
the house adjourned till to-morrow. 

House of Commons, March 3.— 
A great number of petitions were 
presented. 

Sir G. Noel presented a petition 
from Olive, Princess of Cumber- 
land, a prisoner in the rules of the 
King’s Bench prison, complaining of 
her detention there. 

Mr. Curteis presented a_peti- 
tion from Northiam in Sussex, 
praying for a repeal of the hop 
duty. 

fr. Alderman Wood  recom- 
mended the taking off the duty 
on malt, by which he was of opi- 
nion that more beer would be con- 
sumed, 

Mr, Littleton anticipated great 
advantage to the lower classes of 
the people from the relief of the 
beer duty. 

Mr. G. Bennet recommended to 
take the tax off the beer, and lay 
it on the malt. 

Mr. Curteis thought the peti- 
tioners were at least entitled to 
& committee for inquiry into their 
distress,—The petition was then 
brought up and read, 

Upon the motion of Sir J. Ni- 
chol, the marriage act amendment 
bili was read a second time. 

The house then went into a com- 


mittee on the Scotch creditors’ bill, 
which was ordered to be reported 
to-morrow. 

A conversation passed between 
Mr. G. Bennet, Mr. Peel, and Mr, 
Holford, upon the state of health in 
the Penitentiary at Milbank. 

Mr. S. Rice presented a petition 
from the tanners of the city of 
Limerick, against the mode of col- 
lecting the leuther-tax.—Laid on 
the table, and ordered to be printed, 

After some conversation upon 
the subject of Mr. Abercromhy’s 
motion, it was fixed for Wednes- 
day next. 

Mr. Whitmore presented a peti- 
tion from a number of merchants 
and traders, praying for an equali- 
zation of the duties of East and 
West India sugars: upon the 
grounds, that the reasons of levying 
the protecting duty had ceased— 
that the advantage is unfair at the 
expense of East India—that keep- 
ing up the price of sugar prevents 
its consumption—that the use of 
sugar as a dead weight to ships 
returning from India is essential— 
that the advantage to England of 
meeting the wants of 100 mil- 
lions is so much greater than of 
7 or 800,000.— Laid on the 
table. 

On the motion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the house re- 
solved itself into a committee of 
supply, for the purpose of consi- 
deiing the resolutions for the re 
duction of the national debt. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed a series of resolutions re- 
lative to the remodelling of the 
sinking fund. The resolutions were 
as follows. The right hon. gentle 
man concluded by moving the first 
of them. 

“ That it is the opinion of this 


committee, that the payment : 
al 
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all sums of money which now are 
charged upon and issuable out of 
the consolidated fund of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, to the commissioners for 
the reduction of the national debt, 
should, upon and after the 5th day 
of April, 1823, cease and deter- 
mine. 

“ That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that all capital stock 
and annuities, for terms of years 
(save and except the capital stock 
arising from donations and be- 

vests, towards reducing the na- 
tional debt,) which on the 5th day 
of April, 1823, shall stand in the 
nuines of the commissioners for 
the reduction of the national debt, 
in the books of the governor and 
company of the Bank of England ; 
or of the South Sea company ; or 
of the Bank of Ireland, either on 
account of the sinking fund, or for 
ihe purchase of life annuities, 
should, from and after the 5th day 
of April, 1828, be cancelled in the 
books of the said banks, and South 
Sea company, respectively: and 
the interest or dividends, which 
would have been payable on the 
said capital stock, upon or at any 
tune after the said 5th day of April, 
shall cease to be issued, or to be 
charged upon the said consolidated 
fund. 

“That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that upon the 5th day 
of April, 1823, or as soon after 
us the same can be prepared, an 
account shall be laid before par- 
liament, showing the total amount 
of the unredeemed funded and 
outstanding unfunded debt in ex- 
chequer bills, unprovided for, of 
the United Kingdom, on the said 
5th day of April ; together with 
the annual charge attending the 
same, And there shall from 


thenceforth be set apart and issued. 
at the receipt of the exchequers of 
Great Britain and Ireland, out of 
the said consolidated fund, to be 
placed to the account of the com- 
missioners for the reduction of the 
national debt, the annual sum of 
5,000,000/. to be applied by them 
towards the reduction of the na- 
tional debt of the United Kingdom, 
and which said sum shall be 
charged upon the said consolidated 
fund, and be issued by equal quar- 
terly payments; the first quarterly 
payment to be charged upon the 
said consolidated fund on the Sth 
day of April, 1823. 

“ That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that it is expedient 
that so much of the acts of the 
53d and 56th years of his late ma- 
jesty, relating to the redemption 
of the national debt, as require that 
whenever an amount of capital 
funded debt of Great Britain and 
Ireland respectively should have 
been transferred to the said com- 
missioners, as should be equal to 
the whole capital, and should pro- 
duce an interest or yearly divi- 
dend equal in amount to the whole 
annual charge in perpetual annuities 
of each loun contracted since 1786, 
that a certificate and declaration 
thereof should be made by the said 
commissioners of the amount of 
the public debt, to which such cer- 
tificate and declaration should re- 
late, should from time to time be 
deemed to be wholly satisfied and 
discharged, and an equal amount 
of capital stock, standing in the 
names of the said commissioners, 
should be considered to be redeem- 
ed, and should from time to time be 
cancelled, be repealed. 

“That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that no capital stock, or 


annuities for terms of years, which 
after 
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after the Sth day of April, 1823, 
shall be placed in the names of the 
said commissioners, in the books of 
the Bank of England, or of the 
South Sea company, or of the 
Bank of Ireland, shall be cancelled, 
(save and except the stock plated 
in their names for the redemption 
of-the said tax,) until the interest of 
the debt redeemed by the said com- 
missioners, by the application of the 
said sum of 5,000,000/., and of 
the growing interest thereol, shall, 
together with the said sum of 
5,000,0001,, have accumulated to a 
sum the annual amount whereof 
shall not be less than the one-hun- 
dredth part of the then existing un- 
redeemed funded debt, and out- 
standing unfunded debt in exche- 
quer bills unprovided for, of the 
United Kingdom taken together ; 
and that any capital stock which 
shall be placed in the names of the 
said commissioners on account of 
the sinking fund, or further pur- 
chase of life annuities, after the said 
sinking fund shall amount to the 
one-hundredth part of the said un- 
redeemed funded debt and unfunded 
debt, taken together as. aforesaid, 
shall be liable to be cancelled at 
such times and in such manner as 
Parliament shall from time to time 
direct, 

‘** That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that a new and sepa- 
rate account shall be raised and 
kept in the books of the governor 
and company of the Bank of Eng- 
land, of the suis already given by 
way of donation or bequest towards 
reducing the national debt, and of 
all sums which shall hereafter be 
given or bequeathed for the like pur- 
pose; and the interest or dividends 
which shall accrue on all stock 
arising therefrom shall be applied 
in the purchase of public annuities, 


composing the national debt, for 
the purpose of fulfilling the direc. 
tions of the person or persons giv. 
ing or bequeathing the same, and 
to no other purpose whatever, 

‘That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that the annual expense 
of the establishment in Great Bri. 
tain for the reduction of the national 
cebt shall be charged upon the con- 
solidated fund of the united king- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, 

“That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that the expenses of 
the establishments necessary for 
carrying into execution ‘ An act of 
the 48th year of the reign of his 
late majesty, for enabling the com- 
missioners of the national debt to 
grant life annuities, and of two acts 
made in the 39th and 54th years of 
the reign of his said majesty, for 
redemption of the land tax,’ shall 
be charged upon the said con- 
solidated fund. 

“ That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that it is expedient that 
the several acts for the reduction 
of the national debt should be al- 
tered and amended,” 

After a debate of considerable 
length, the first resolution was put 
and carried, as alsc the second. —On 
the third resolution being put, Ar. 
Hume proposed as an amendment: 
“That in the opinion of this com- 
mittee, it is inexpedient to maintain 
a real sinking fund of more than 
5,000,000/., and that immediate 
relief can only be afforded to the 
country by repealing taxes to the 
amount of the actual surplus of re- 
venue :” which was negatived, and 
the original motion carried. —The 
other resolutions were then carried 
successively.—Report ordered to be 
brought up to-morrow. 

Assessed taxes (Ireland) bill re- 
ported, 
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Militia reduction (Ireland) bill, 
ad reading postponed till Friday. 

Mr. P. Moore moved for leave 
to bring in a bill to alter the law 
against combinations of workmen.— 
Leave given. 

Mr. W. Courtenay asked leave to 
bring in bis bill for the regulation 
of prisons. — Leave given. 

Bill to relieve those who had com- 
pounded for assessed taxes read 
a first time. 

Bill for recovery of Ministers’ 
money in Ireland, read a first time. 

Adjourned. 

House of Lords, March 4.—Mr. 
Brogden, accompanied by several 
other members of the House of Com- 
mons, broughtup the annual duties’, 
the transfer of aids’, the Irish 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s, the 
exchequer bills’ (20,000,000/.), 
and the Lanarkshire roads’ bills, 
which were severally read the first 
tune, 

Adjourned tll to-morrow. 

House of Commons, March 4.— 
Mr. Chaloner presented a petition 
irom York against the hawkers’ and 
pedlars’ act, 

Mr, Lambton presented a petition 
from Sunderland against the insol- 
vent debtors’ act. 

Su 7’. Acland moved for leave to 
bring in a bill for regulating the ge- 
neral turnpike act. 

Col. Wood seconded the motion. 

Upon the motion of Sir J, Ni- 
choll, the marriage act amendment 
bill was read a third time, and the 
report brought up, 

Mr. Nolan. moved for leave to 
bring in a bill for amending the ex- 
isting poor-laws, 

Leave given to bring in the bill. 

Mr. Lennard wished to ask, whe- 
ther it was the intention of his Ma- 
jesty's Government to reduce the 
expenses of the civil list in the di- 
Plomatic department? 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, he was not aware of any inten- 
tion to make a farther reduction. 

Mr. Herries brought in a bill for 
repealing the tax on male servants, 
horses, carriages, and dogs, in Ire- 
land. 

Mr, Curwen expressed his inten- 
tion of moving for a repeal of the 
whole of the duty on cottages. 

‘The bill was then read a first, and 
ordered to be read a second time to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Hobhouse presented a petition 
from Westminster, for the repeal of 
the whole of the assessed taxes. 

After some conversation, the pe- 
tition was read, laid on the table, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Hume rose to make his pro- 
posed motion relative to the church 
establishment of Ireland, which he 
supported upon the ground that it 
was disproportionate to the popula~ 
tion, that a great part of the cler 
were non-residents, that the tithes 
were oppressive, and that the refor- 
mation and reduction of such esta- 
blishment would do more than any 
thing else towards tranquillizing 
Irelund.— He then moved the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

* ‘That the property of the chureh 
of Ireland, at present in the posses- 
sion of the bishops, the deans, and 
chapters of Ireland, is public pro- 
perty, under the control and at the 
disposal of the legislature, for the 
support of religion, and for such 
other purposes as Parliament in its 
wisdom may deem beneficial to the 
community; due attention being al- 
ways paid to the rights of every 
person now enjoying any part of 
that property. 

“ T'bat it is expedient to inquire 
whether the present church esta- 
blishment of Ireland be not more 
than comimeusurate to the services 
to be performed, both as regards the 

number 
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number of persons employed and the 
incomes they receive; and, if so, 
whether a reduction of the same 
should not take place, with due re- 
gard to ull existing interests. — 

“ That the peace and best inte- 
rests of Ireland would be promoted 
by a commutation of tithes—those 
belonging to lay impropriators, as 
well as those in possession of the 
clergy—on such principles as shull 
be considered just and equitable to- 
wards the interests of the clergy and 
the present possessors, whether lay 
or clerical, 

* That a select committee be ap- 
pointed to consider in what way the 
objects stated in these resolutions 
can be best carried into effect.” 

In submitting these resolutions, 
he begged to assure the house, that 
it was not his intention to throw any 
imputation upon any individual con- 
nected with the church establish- 
ment in Ireland. Which Mr. Hol- 
house seconded. Tle was supported 
by Messrs. Fitzgerald, Denman, 
Monck, and Grattan, and opposed 
by Messrs. Goulburn, Stuart, Peel, 
and Plunket. 

The house then divided upon the 
second resolution. For the resolu- 
tion, 62—Against it, 167—Majo- 
rity, 105, 

Mr. Marryat rose to call the at- 
tention of the house to an erroneous 
statement issued from the Admi- 
ralty relating to his majesty’s sloop 
Dotterel ; and moved for a humble 
address to his majesty that he 
would be graciously pleased to or- 
der certain letters to be laid before 
the house.—Some debate passed, af- 
ter which Mr. Marryat withdrew 
his motion, 

The other orders of the day were 
disposed of, and the house adjourned. 

House of Lords, March 5.—Lord 
Bexley wok the oaths and his seat. 


His Lordship was introduced by 
Lords Maryborough and Colchester, 
The following bills were read the 
second time—viz. The Irish Chan. 
cellor of the Exechequer's, the ex. 
chequer bills (20,000,000/.), the 
transfer in aids’, the annual duties’, 
and the Lanarkshire rvads’ bills.— 
Adjourned till to-morrow. 

House of Commons, March 5.— 
A person from the King's-bench 
prison brought up the returns of the 
Marshal relative to the said prison, 

Mr, Alderman Wood brought up 
the report of the London-bridge 
committee, after which leave was 
given to bring ina bill for rebuilding 
the bridge. 

The ways and means and supply 
committees were postponed until 
Friday next. 

The Scotch creditors’ bill was 
read a third time, and passed. 

The Irish assessed taxes repeal 
bill was read a second time, and or- 
dered to be committed. 

Sir T. Lethbridge presented a pe- 
tition from a Mr. Wm. Palmer, of 
Cork, complaining of personal in- 
jury received at the Cape of Good 
Hope through the influence of the 
Jesuits there. The hon. member 
then adverted to the belief that the 
Jesuits were at this time injuring 
Ireland. 

After some conversation between 
Mr. C. Hutchinson, Mr. Wilmot, 
Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. Hume, Mr. 
Brownlow, Mr. M. Fitzgerald, and 
Sir H. Parnell, the petition was or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. Abercromby brought forward 
his motion relative to certain secret 
societies in Ireland, particularly the 
Orangemen and those called Pur- 
ple-men—he dwelt at great length 
upon the secret nature of these as 
sociations, their mysterious oath of 
admission, the great numbers of 
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their members, the absolute autho- 
rity of their superiors, and the in- 
jury they have continually done. — 
He concluded by moving, 

“That an humble address be 
presented to his Majesty, setting 
forth that his faithful Commons, 
deeply deploring the dissensions by 
which Ireland has been for so great 
a length of time agitated and con- 
vulsed, and which, among other 
evils, have produced the formation 
of societies founded upon exclusive 
and unconstitutional principles, beg 
leave to assure his Majesty of their 
most cordial and zealous concur- 
rence in all measures for maintain- 
ing and enforcing the law, for giv- 
ing to the people the full benefit of 
the constitution, and for aiding by 
his paternal solicitude to support con- 
cord and unanimity in Ireland.” 

On the question being put from 
the chair, 

A debate of considerable length 
was carried on, in which Mr. Goul- 
burn, Sir J. Newport, Mr. Dawson, 
Mr. M. Fitzgerald, Mr. Peel, Mr. 
J. Grattan, and Mr. Canning, were 
the speakers— the prevailing opi- 
nion was generally ina high degree 
adverse to these societies, ‘I'he 
motion was then withdrawn, the 
orders of the day disposed of, and 
the house adjourned. 

House of Lords, March 6.— 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset, accompa- 
nied by several other members of 
the House of Commons, brought 
up the marriage validity bill and 
the Scotch creditors’ bill: the 
latter bill was read a first time. 

The Earl of Darnley hoped that 
the papers relative to Ireland 
would be soon laid on the table of 
the House of Lords, as they would 
be on that of the other house. 

_ The Earl of Liverpool replied 
in the affirmative. 
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The Earl of Liverpool brought 
down a message from his Majesty, 
which was read by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, It stated, “ That whereas 
his majesty had been informed that 
doubt had arisen as to the powers 
vested in his majesty for disposing 
of such real, copyhold, and lease- 
hold property as his majesty had 
been entitled to at his accession to 
the crown, and also to the powers 
vested in his majesty’s successors 
for disposing of such similar pro- 
perty as they should be entitled to 
at their accession: his majesty re- 
commended the House of Lords 
to take the subject into considera- 
tion, and to make such provision 
therein as to them should seem 
proper.” 

It was then ordered, on the 
motion of the Earl of Liverpool, 
that his majesty’s message be 
taken into consideration to-morrow. 

The exchequer bills 20,000,000/. 
bill, and annual duties bill, were 
read a third time. The Irish 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s, the 
transfer of aids, the annual duties, 
the exchequer bills, and Lanark- 
shire roads bills, went through a 
committee. 

Lord Granville presented peti- 
tions from Bristol and Gloucester, 
praying for the repeal, of the in- 
solvent debtors’ act.—Ordered to 
lie on the table. — Adjourned. 

House of Commons, March 6.— 
Mr. Alderman Wood moved for 
a return of all persons surcharged 
on the assessed taxes in respect of 
servants, clerks, and warehouse- 
men, in the county of Middlesex, 
during the last three years. — 
Ordered. 

Mr, Dawson brought up certain 
papers relating to the case of Mr. 
W. M. Borthwick, which had been 


ordered by the house. 
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Mr. Denison presented a peti- 
tion from Bermondsey against the 
insolvent debtors’ act. 

Lord Folkestone presented a pe- 
tition on the same subject from 
New Sarum. 

The house resolved itself into a 
committee on the Irish assessed 
taxes repeal bill. ‘Ihe report was 
ordered to be brought up to- 
morrow. 

The Irish yeomanry corps bill 
was read a second time, when 
Mr. Gratian gave notice of his 
intention of bringing this subject 
before the notice of the house on 
some future occusion. 

Mr. Peel brought down a mes- 
sage from the King. (Vide the 
llouse of Lords.) 

Mr. Peel afterwards moved that 
the subject of the message be taken 
into consideration to-morrow. 

Colonel Davies presented a pe- 
tition from Colonel Allan, of the 
55th, complaiming of the sentence 
of a court martial at which he had 
been tried. 

‘The petition was brought up. 

Lord Palmerston opposed the 
petition. Colonel Allan had been 
unjustly severe, und suppressed the 
names of men upon whom he had 
inflicted corporal punishment. 

Other members opposed it.— 
Laid on the table. 

Mr. Goulburn woved for leave 
to bring in a bill to establish a 
commutation of tithes for a tem- 
porary period in Ireland. 

After a conversation of con- 
siderable length, leave was given. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved that the order of the day 
for bringing up the report on the 
national debt reduction acts should 
be then read. 

lt was read accordingly, and 
Vr. Brogden brought up the report. 


On the question that the house 
do agree with this report— 

Mr. Calecraft approved the prin. 
ciple of the sinking fund, as did 
also several other gentlemen. 

Mr. Calcraft moved to postpone 
the consideration until the 20th of 
April. 

Mr. Hume warmly opposed it, 
and was of opinion that, from the 
year 1793 to the present hour, the 
sinking fund had produced no dimi- 
nution in the public debt. 

Mr. Monck thought a sinkirg 
fund a positive injury to the 
country. 

The house divided. lor Mr, 
Caleraft’s amendment 57-— against 
it 93,—majority 36. 

The report was then agreed to, 
and the other orders of the day 
disposed of.—Adjourned. 

House of Lords, March 7.— 


The royal assent was given to the 


exchequer bills (20,000,000/.), the 
annual duties, the West india and 
American colonies’ trade, and the 
marriages’ validity bills. 

Lord Orford took the ouths and 
his seat. 

The Severn bridge and Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer (Ireland) bills 
were read the third time, and passed. 

The Marquis of Lansdown pre- 
sented a petition from Cromarty, 
praying for u remission of taxation. 
Ordered to lie on the table. His 
lordship then presented seven other 
petitions from certain persons who 
felt themselves aggrieved by being 
obliged, as the law stood, to assent 
to parts of the Liturgy in the cere- 
monial of marriage. Ordered to 
be referred to the committee. 

Marquis Camden presented pe- 
titions from the hop-planters of 
Dewhurst and ‘Ticehurst. — The 
petitions were ordered to lie on 
the table, 
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Lord Calthorpe presented a peti- 
tion from certain persons, praying 
for anact for the more speedy reco- 
very of small debts. 

On the order of the day being 
read for taking into consideration 
his majesty’s message, ‘ 

The Lord Chancellor said it 
would be recollected that by the 
39thand 40th acts of the late king, 
power was given to his majesty, 
his heirs and successors, to dispose 
of all lands which had come to the 
crown by purchase, from savings 
out of the civil list, or from any 
of his majesty’s ancestors, not 
Kingsof England. ‘The property 
alluded to in the royal message 
was the only property to which 
the jus coronarium did not attach, 
and was not adverted to by that 
act. His lordship concluded by 
moving that a humble address be 
presented to his majesty, assuring 
his majesty that the house would 
concur in any measure’ which 
might be thought proper to be 
adopted. 

Lord Ellenborough said, he would 
merely remark that the less a 
sovereign appeared to possess of 
the spiritof a proprietor, the better. 

The address was then agreed to. 
—Adjourned. 

House of Commons, March 7.— 

Mr. Hume rose to renew an 
order of the last session, for a re- 
turn which he was anxious to have 
laid on the table,—namely, 

“ An account of the inland let- 
ter carriers’ superannuated fund 
since 1807 ; an account of the sa- 
laries of the carriers, and the re- 
ceipts of the fund up to this pe- 
riod; together with its present 
amount, and distinguishing the re- 
ceipts of each year. 

“ An account of the names and 
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residence of every surveyor of 
taxes, who has been permitted to 
be engaged in any other trade, bu- 
siness, occupation, office, or pro- 
fession, during the last three years, 
stating the nature thereof, and dis- 
linguishing each year. 

“ An account of the amount col- 
lected on the land tax; the 
amount paid over to the receivers- 
general, and of the surplus of re- 
ceipts ; also for an account of all 
the items upon which any part of 
that surplus has been expended, 
from the year 1819 to 1822, in- 
clusive, distinguishing each year. 

* An account of the total num- 
ber of surcharges on the land and 
assessed taxes from.1817 to 1822, 
inclusive, stating the names of the 
partes who have been relieved 
from such surcharges, and the total 
amount to which they have been 
so relieved, and distinguishing each 
year.” — Ordered. 

Sir Thomas Lethbridge obtained 
leave to bring in a bill to enable 
Magistrates at quarter sessions to 
define more exactly the subdivisions 
of counties. 

Upon the motion of Mr, Secre- 
tary Peel, the house then resolved 
itself into a committee on his ma- 
jesty’s message. 

Mr, Peel said, he should pro- 
pose that the chairman should ask 
for leave to bring in a bill, touch- 
ing the disposal of certain real pro- 
perty belonging to his majesty and 
his successors. ‘The proposition 
was agreed to. 

Lord Palmerston moved the 
order of the day for the house re- 
solving itself into a committee of 
supply. 

His lordship next proposed re- 
solutions for 1,841,658/. for the 


land forces of Great Britain and 
stations 
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stations abroad independent of the 
East Indies. 719,710/. for the 
land force of Ireland. 29,5031. 
for the staff of Great Britain. 
18,565. for the Irish staff. 
114.337/. for the public clerks of 
Great Britain. 9,107/. for Ire- 
land. 13,130/. for medicines and 
surgical materials. 4,805/. for lre- 
land. 134,000/. for the yeomanry 
of Great Britain. 19,976/. for 
four companies of dragoons and 
eleven companies of foot for the Fast 
India Company. 11,589//16s, 1d. 
for the royal military college. 
182,820/. for the payment of ge- 
neral officers not colonels of reyi- 
ments. 29,150/. for the garrisons 
of Great Britain. 6,240/. for the 
garrisons of Ireland. 69,648/, 
16s. 5d. for allowances to reduced 
officers. 82,496/. for the in-pen- 
sioners of Chelsea and Kilmainham 
hospitals. 14,585/. for the  out- 
pensioners of Kilmainham hospi- 
tal. 1,224,484/. 15s. 10d. for the 
out-pensioners of Chelsea hospital. 
114,070/. for foreign half-pay. 
136,243/. 7s. L1d. for the full pay 
for retired officers. 26,075/. 16s. 
7d. for the royal military asylum. 
127,287/. 6s 3d. lor widows’ pen- 
sions. 179,798/. 13s. Od. for the 
compassionate list. 36,7037. 6s. 
10d. for superannuation allowances, 
6,854. 14s. 3d. for superannuation 
allowances (Ireland.) 33,000/. for 
exchequer fees. 

These items were severally 
agreed to, 

The house then resumed, and 
the report was ordered to be re- 
ceived on Monday. 

Mr. Hume gave notice, that on 
the 30th of April he would sub- 
mit a motion, having for its ob- 
ject the removal of the lord lieute- 
nant and the chief secretary of Ire- 
land. — Adjourned. 


House of Lords, March 10,~ 
The Earl of Darnley requested tp 
be informed of the nature of the bij) 
for commutation of Irish tithes, 
now passing through the House o 
Commons. After some conver. 
sation, the house adjourned. 

House of Commons, March 10,— 
Several petitions were presented 
against the insolvent debtors’ act— 
the duty on hops—and the coal 
tar. 

Mr. J.Grattan moved for a retum 
of the advertisements published in 
the Dublin newspapers, inviting 
traders for contracts for paving and 
lighting the streets of Dublin, from 
January 1807 to January 1823; 
also a return of the names of 
persons whose tenders were ac- 
cepted, &c. 

Mr, T. Wilson presented a pe- 
tition from J. W. Parkins, Esq. 
complaining of an undue election 
for the borough of Arundel. —Or- 
dered to be taken into consideration 
on the 17th of April. 

Mr, Hume gave notice, that be 
would to-morrow move for a retum 
respecting the land-tax unredeemed, 
and also for certain returns con- 
nected with the post-office, Dublin. 

Lord Althorpe moved for a re 
turn of all courts instituted for the 
recovery of debts in England and 
Wales, except those in Westimin- 
ster-hall and the great session in 
Wales ; describing the nature and 
extent of their jurisdiction, and 
under what authority they were 
established.— Ordered. 

Petitions were presented against 
the general turnpike act—marriage 
act—window tax, and for a bill for 
the recovery of small debts. 

Sir J. Newport brought up 4 
bill to regulate the amount of pay- 
ments made by grand juries in Ire- 
lund.—Read the first time. 
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The right hon, baronet moved for 
an account of the official value of 
the manufactures of Ireland ex- 
ported from the Sth of January, 
181}, to the 5th of January, 1823; 
and also for several other returns 
relative to the exports and imports 
of Ireland. —Ordered. 

Mr. Abercromby gave notice, in 
the absence of his hon, friend the 
member for Ayr, (Mr. Kennedy,) 
that on the 22d of April he would 
move for leave to bring in a bill to 
alter the manner of summoning and 
swearing in juries, in criminal pro- 
ceedings in Scotland. 

Mr. Abercromby also gave notice 
that on the 29th of April he would 
submit a motion respecting the case 
of Wm. Murray Borthwick. 

Petitions were presented com- 
plaining of the increase of poor- 
rates; and one presented by Lord 
4, Hamilton against the duty on 
coals between Scotland and Ire- 
land was received, and ordered to 
be printed. 

On the motion of Mr. Wallace, 
the house resolved itself into a com- 
mittee on the warehousing duty ; 
and the right hon. gentleman ob- 
tained leave to bring in a bill to 
render more etlectual the provisions 
of the warehousing act. 

The Attorney-General biought in 
a bill to regulate the disposition of 
the King’s property. It was read 
a frst time, and ordered to be read 
a second time on ‘Thursday next. 

Lord Palmerston moved the or- 
der of the day for receiving the re- 
port of the committee of supply. — 
Uhe report was then read, and its 
several votes agreed to. 

In the assessed taxes reduction 
bill, Mr. Curwen moved to take off 
the whole of the window-tax upon 
houses not having more than six 


windows, —Other members moved 
1893S. 
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various amendments ; but those only 
which the Chancellor acceded to, 
were to exempt poor men in Scot- 
land having three children, and to 
extend the privilege to England.— 
The different resolutions were car- 
ried. —Report ordered to be brought 
up to-morrow, 

Mr, Calvert moved for returns of 
monies paid under decrees of the 
Court of Requests for the borough 
of Southwark. 

Mr. Herries moved for an account 
of all the donations and bequests 
which had been made for the pur- 
pose of liquidating the national debt 
up to the Sthof April, 1822; which 
were ordered, and afterwards 
brought up. 

The other orders of the day were 
then disposed of, and the house ad- 
journed, 

House of Commons, March 11.— 
Petitions were presented against the 
insolvent debtors’ act—the Irish 
leather tax—praying for an addi- 
tional duty on foreign tallow— 
against the directors of the South- 
wark bridge Company—the Shad- 
well Church bil!, &c. 

On the motion of Mr. Hume, 
accounts were ordered, showing the 
gross receipts of the unredeemed 
land-tax of England, Scotland, and 
Wales, since the year 1796; and 
also the amount reduced each year 
by purchases, according to the pro- 
visions of the 38th George III., 
and how the money had been ap- 
plied. The hon member observed, 
that it was not his intention to move 
for the accounts from the Irish 
Post-office, as the Commissioners 
of Inquiry were about to investigate 
that department 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved the order of the day for the 
committee on the national debt re- 
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Several members opposed the 
plan of the sinking fund, —others 
approved it with modification. 

Sir H. Parnell thought the whole 
debt might be paid in forty-five 
years, by adding an additional one 
per cent. to the three per cents. and 
making them determinable annui- 
ties. — The several clauses of the bill 
were agreed to. 

The house resumed, and the re- 
port was ordered to be received to- 
morrow. 

The report on the assessed taxes’ 
repeal bill was then brought up 
and read; the amendments were 
agreed to, and the bill was ordered 
to be read a third time to-morrow. 

Mr. Hume gave notice, that he 
should to-morrow move for certain 
returns relative to the public debt. 

The other orders of the day were 
then disposed of, and the house ad- 
journed. 

House of Lords, March 12.— 
Petitions were presented against the 
insolvent debtors’ act and the turn- 
pike act. 

The assessed taxes’ repeal bill 
(Ireland) was read a second time. 

On the motion of the Earl of Li- 
verpool, it was ordered that an ac- 
count of the number of appeals 
brought before the house since 1813 
(the date of the last account), up to 
the present time, be luid on the table. 

Lord Ellenborough complained of 
the present state of the law respect- 
ing marriage. Much mischief was 
doing, and he hoped that ere long a 
general law would be before their 
lordships, which would prove satis- 
factory beth to that house and 
the public. 

Adjourned tll to-morrow. 

House of Commons, March 12. — 
There being, at 4 o'clock, only 
thirty-six members present, the 


Speaker adjourned the house till to- 
morrow. 

House of Lords, March 13.~ 
The Earl of Darnley presented a 
petition from Oldham, in Lanea- 
shire, against the insolvent debtors’ 
act.—Ordered to lie on the table, 

Earl Grey presented a petition 
from Sunderland, Bishop-Wear- 
mouth, and Monk-Wearmouth, 
ayainst the insolvent debtors’ act ; 
also a similar petition from Derby; 
and a petition from the same, com- 
plaining of hawkers and pedlars.— 
Ordered to lie ou the table. 

House of Commons, March 13.— 
The Speaker announced to the house, 
that the ballot for the committee 
on the Sligo election petition, which 
was appointed for this day, would 
not take place; the parties not 
having entered into recognizances, 
The order was in consequence dis- 
charged. 

The Speaker was ordered to issue 
his writ for a member to serve in 
Parliament for the borough of New- 
port, Cornwall, in the room of Jo- 
nathan Raine, Esq., who has ac- 
cepted the office of one of the jus- 
tices of Wales. 

Mr, Alderman Wood presented 4 
petition from Thomas Flanagan, 
complaining of certain proceedings 
at the late Sligo election. — Ordered 
to be printed. 

Sir C. Cole presented a petition 
from a body of dissenters, com- 
plaining that the law of marriage, 
as it now stood, imposed a burden 
on their conscience, which they 
were confident was never intended 
by the legislature, and praying for 
relief.—Laid on the table. 

Mr. Fane presented a petition 


from Wallington, in the county of 


Oxford, complaining of agricultural 
distress. —Laid on the table. 
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Mr. Curteis presented a petition 
from the parish of Hadleigh, Sussex, 
praying for an alteration In the corn 
laws, and for the imposition of ad- 
ditional duties on every species of 
foreign agricultural produce. 

Mr. Curteis presented a pe- 
tition from Salehurst, in Sussex, 
praying for a reduction of the duty 
on hops.—Laid on the table. 

Sir E. Knatchbull presented a pe- 
tition from the parish of St. Paul’s, 
Deptford, complaining of the great 
increase of the poor, and praying 
fora revision of the poor-laws.— 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. S. Wortley presented a peti 
tion from Skipton, in the county of 
York, relative to the hawkers’ and 

lars’ act. 

Mr. Mundy presented a similar 
petition from the town of Derby.— 
Laid on the table. 

Mr. Mundy presented a petition 
from Derby, against the insol- 
vent debtors’ act.—Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr, A. Robarts presented a si- 
milar petition from Maidstone. 

On the question “ that this peti- 
tion be brought up,” 

Mr. 8. Wortley said, the act of 
last year having produced no good 
eflect, he was entitled to ask, whe- 
ther Government had any objection 
to bringing in another measure? 
He thought he was not asking too 
much, when he called for the intro- 
duction of some remedial measure. 

Sir E. Knatchbull said, com- 
plaints against the existing law 
were heard in every part of the 
country. An actual necessity ex- 
isted for some efficient change in 
the law as it was now administered. 

The Solicitor-General said, he 
could not think of abandoning the 
principle of the measure; but he 
would listen with attention to any 
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suggestion that might be thrown out, 
und he would endeavour to carry 
it into effect, if it were practicable. 
There was one point in which it 
was, perhaps, possible to make an 
improvement—he alluded to the 
case of persons who caused them- 
selves to be collusively arrested, in 
order to take the benefit of the act. 
Perhaps it would be proper to intro- 
duce a clause into the bill, similar to 
that which was contained in the last 
to prevent such persons from taking 
the benefit of the law. He would 
here take the liberty to observe, that 
the bankrupt law had been in ex- 
istence for two hundred years, and 
those who were conversant with it 
knew that it was liable to very great 
abuse—not so much, perhaps, as the 
insolvent debtors’ law; but still it 
was liable to very great abuse, and 
had on many occasions given rise to 
serious complaints. The greatest 
lawyers in that house had endea- 
voured to amendit; but frauds were 
nevertheless perpetrated under it, 
Let it not therefore be supposed, 
because frauds were committed un- 
der the insolvent debtors’ act, that 
therefore those whose business it 
was to watch over measures of that 
nature had neglected their duty. 
Sir J. Newport said, he had not 
asked any question of the Attorney- 
General on the occasion alluded to. 
He had applied to the Chancellor 
of the :xchequer, who referred him 
to the law officers of the crown, 
the subject being more within their 
province. In his opinion, an altera- 
tion ought to be made in the law. 
Mr. Bright was very sorry to 
hear what had fallen from the So- 
licitor-General, since it proved that 
the learned gentleman despaired of 
making any efficient improvement 
inthe measure. Ile hoped the law 
officers of the crown would not 
n 2 : throw 
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throw on others the burden of new 
modelling; but that they would un- 
dertake the business themselves, and 
devise proper measures for the pro- 
tection of the creditors. 

Sir M. Ridley agreed with the 
hon. member for Bristol as to the 
necessity of altering the present 
law. He should be extremely 
sorry to abandon the principle on 
which the law now stood; but there 
were many points, by the introduc- 
tion of which the situation of the 
creditor might be greatly amelio- 
rated. He would give the creditor 
more power over the fraudulent 
debtor, who had, at present, too 
many facilities for the disposal of 
his property. 

Sir J. Boughey expressed bim- 
self in favour of an alteration of the 
law. 

Mr. H. G. Bennet animadverted 
on the alteration which had been 
made in the insolvent debtors’ act 
in the other house of parliament, 
and concluded by observing, that 
the law, as it now stood, was a le- 
gulized system of fraud, 

The petition was then ordered to 
le on the table. 

On the motion of Mr, Huskisson, 
a new writ was ordered for the 
county of Inverness, in the room of 
the Right Hon. Charles Grant, who 
has accepted the office of vice-pre- 
stent of the Boaru of Trade. 

Sir John Sebright presented a pe- 
tition from the county of Hertford, 
praving for a reform in parliament, 

‘The hon. baronet also presented 
a petition from the inhabitants of 
Hishop Stortford, praying for the 
establishment of a local jurisdiction 
for the recovery of small debts. 

These petitions were laid on the 
table. 

Vr. Dennet gave notice, in behalf 
of an hon. friend of his, that on the 
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10th of April he meant to submit 
a motion on the subject of the cur. 
rency; and also that another hon, 
friend of his meant, on Monday 
next, before the ordnance esti. 
mates were voted in the committee 
of supply, to submit a motion re- 
specting the Barbadoes 44 per cents, 

Mr. P. Moore presented a peti- 
tion from the manufacturers of Co. 
ventry, against the insolvent debtors’ 
act; und he intimated, that unless 
something occurred to prevent him, 
he should on ‘Tuesday next move 
for a repeal of the present act. 

The petition was laid on the 
tuble. 

Sir Thomas Lethbridge presented 
a petition from Woodbridge, com- 
plaining of agricultural distress, 

The petition was laid on the 
table. 

lord A. Hamilton postponed, until 
Tuesday the 6th of May, his mo- 
tion respecting the Scotch burghs. 

Mr. Lennard postponed, until 
Tuesday the 25th of March, his 
motion for an account of the savings 
under the third class of the civil 
list. 

Mr. Ricardo amended his motion 
made on a former night, for ac- 
counts of the number of persons re- 
ceiving dividends of a_ particular 
amount in the funds. 

Mr. C. H. Hutchinson presented 
three petitions from Cork : one was 
from the distillers and spirit-dealers, 
praying to be put upon a par in cer- 
tain parts of their business with 
the British distillers and dealers; 
the second was from the retuil 
spirit-dealers, praying to be al- 
lowed to make up compounds, as 
Was permitted to the same class 
of traders in England; and the 
third was from the merchants and 
traders of Cork, complaining of the 


heavy operation of the duty upon 
coal. 
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coal.—These petitions were seve- 
rally laid on the table. 

Sir J. Newport presented a peti- 
tion from the inhabitants of the 
parish of St. Mary, Dublin, praying 
for the revival of a committee to 
inquire into the local taxation of 
that city. 

Mr. Plunket said, that to-mor- 
row he meant to move for the re- 
vival of such a committee.—The 

tition was laid on the table. 

Col. Wood gave notice, that on 
the 23d of April he would nove two 
resolutions relating to the law of 
settlement. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brought up copies of the King’s let- 
ter to the Earl of Liverpool, re- 
specting the presentation of his late 
Majesty’s library to the British 
Museum, and of the report thereon, 
—Ordered to be printed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
then gave notice, that on Tuesday 
next he should move that these pa- 
pers should be referred to a com- 
mittee. 

Lord Cranborne brought forward 
his motion for the appointment of a 
select committee to take into con- 
sideration the game laws. Up to 
the last month of the late year, the 
committals were 1,467 for viola- 
tions of the game laws; and during 
the last month 372 committals had 
also taken place. 

wr John Sebright, in seconding 
this motion, implored the house to 
take the subject into their most se- 
rious consideration, He conjured 
them to do so, not upon any specu- 
lative opinion of his own, but upon 
his actual knowledge, as a magis- 
trateoflong experience, of the bane- 
lul effect of the game laws. He 
would implore gentlemen, in ar- 
suing this question, not to look upon 
t merely as one aflecting the game 
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laws, but rather as oneof the greatest 
importance to the moral character 
and condition of a great part of the 
lower classes of the community. 
It was in that view alone that he 
considered the subject; and he re- 
peated his anxious hope, that gen- 
tlemen would give their fullest at- 
tendance to the discussion, for the 
purpose of stopping a course of de- 
moralization which could not fail 
to produce the worst consequences. 

Sir John Shelley was of opi- 
nion that the demoralizauon of the 
lower agricultural classes was not 
so much owing to the game laws, 
as to the distress which generaliy 
prevailed. 

Mr. Curwen thought, that to the 
existence of these odious laws a vast 
proportion of the offences which 
came belore the judges at the county 
ussizes wus to be attributed. = In 
one year there had been about 800 
persons proceeded against on ac- 
count of them. 

Mr. Gipps was anxious to have 
a return of the number of convic- 
tions under the game laws. 

The motion * for a conmittee to 
inquire into the present state of the 
laws respecting game, and to report 
their opinion thereon to the house,” 
was agreed to, and the said com- 
mittee nominated, 

On the motion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Broguen 
brought up the report on the na- 
tional debt reduction bill. 

On the question “ that these 
amendments be now read a second 
time,” 

Mr. Tierney put some questions 
upon the subject of the five millions 
of sinking fund, and wished to know 
whether, in the event of the bill 
passing, the house were not pledged 
to raise that sum ia one way or 


other? 7 
‘The 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
assured the house, that the mght 
hon. gent. was not more anxious 
than he himself was, that this pro- 
position should not be misunderstood. 
He would endeavour to explain to 
the right hon. gentleman how the 
matter stood. fle took it, that 
after having allowed for the 
2,200,000/. of taxes which it was 
proposed to repeal in the course of 
the present year, the public income 
derived from taxes, &c. might 
fairly be estimated at 50,000,0004, 
He was now speaking exclusively 
of the half-pay or dead charge. 
The annual ex penditure—still omit- 
ting the arrangement which was 
made last year upon the subject he 
had just mentioned, but including 
the existing charge of the funded 
debt, and of the civil list, the army, 
navy, and ordnance services, and 
all other items of that deseription— 
would amount to 47,000,000/, In 
that case, the surplus would be 
3,000,0002 ; but he thought he was 
entitled to assuine, looking to the 
plan regarding the half-pay and 
pension list, and supposing it to 
succeed by the sale of the proposed 
annuity—he was, he repeated, en- 
titled to assume, that such surplus 
would be 5,000,000/.; and he 
would show the house how. He 
presumed that nobody would say, 
that if Government could make an 
arrangement with the individual 
owners of these half-pay allowances 
and pensions to receive collectively, 
and instead of the indefinite period 
during which their respective inte- 
rests in such pensions and half- 
pay might subsist, an annuity of 
2,800,000/, for forty-five years, 
there would not be a saving for the 
current year to the extent of the 
ditlerence beeween that annuity and 
the present amount of the charge. 


A portion of the 47,000,0004. of 
expenditure would then be included 
in the annuity thus given for the 
4,800,000/., the amount of the half. 
pay and pensions. But to induce 
these parties, or a third party, for 
it was immaterial to the argument 
with whom the contract was made, 
to forego their claim to the full ex- 
tent of the present charge, an an- 
nuity had been granted to them for 
forty-five years, of 2,800,000/, 
This being deducted, he certainly 
conceived that 2,000,000/. would 
be the result as a saving to the Go- 
vernment. ‘The obvious effect of 
this would be to reduce the expendi- 
ture from 47 to 45,000,000/. ‘The 
revenue being 50,000,000/., and the 
expenditure 45,000,000/, surely 
there was a clear surplus of 
5,000,000/. of income. Now, sup- 
posing the 4,800,000/. to be pro- 
vided through the acceptance of 
some other party of the 2,800,000. 
annuity, the expenditure would be 
raised altogether to 49,800,000/.,, 
and the same operation would raise 
the revenue to 54,800,000/. This 
statement equally left a surplus of 
5,000,000/. ; and he thought him- 
self entitled to contend, that this 
therefore was a bona fide surplus. 
Now he proposed to apply these 
5,000,000/. to the reduction of the 
funded debt. So far that debt would 
be reduced; and if he did nothing 
to increase the unfunded debt, but 
only applied the 2,000,000/., of 
which he had spoken, to the sur- 
plus, they would at the end of the 
year have reduced the funded with- 
out increasing the unfunded debt. 
The right honourable gentlemao 
opposite (Mr. Tierney) next wished 
to know how he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) proposed to act 
through all the vicissitudes which 


the income of the country might 
in 
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in future years experience ; and 
seemed to think that government 
could not proceed upon the princi- 
ple of having a sum of 5,000,000/, 
for their surplus, unless they were 
prepared to state, that in every 
year, when some fluctuations of 
the revenue might have the effect 
of bringing the actual income 
somewhat below such an amount 
as would yield a surplus of 
5,000,000/., they would put on 
fresh taxes, to raise that surplus 
up to 5,000,000/. Now, in the 
first place, he did not think this was 
a very probable anticipation ; and in 
the next, he did not imagine that it 
would be possible even to regulate 
the amount of that fund, or of 
their finances, upon such exact 
and minute principles as to be pre- 
pared for every possible contin- 
gency. He did not see why, if 
the revenue should so fall short, 
they should not make the surplus 
up by means of exchequer-bills, 
or some other temporary expe- 
dient. He could not conceive why 
they should not be permitted to ap- 
propriate a portion of the revenue 
to the reduction of their debt, 
merely because it might happen in 
some future year that they might 
not have revenue sufficient to re- 
serve the precise amount of such a 
portion. A larger surplus he might 
have had, but 2,000,000/. and up- 
wards he had proposed to remit in 
taxes. He was not at all unwill- 
ing to state, that the principle 
upon which he recommended that 
remission was this—that he thought 
it better to give the country the 
benefit of such a reduction of taxes 
than to retain, upon mere finan- 
cial grounds, a surplus beyond the 
9,000,000/. in question. This 
amount was as large a one as he 
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thought it, under the state of the 
country, advisable to retain. He 
confessed, indeed, that he was san- 
guine enough to anticipate that such 
a result would ere long be pro- 
duced by a judicious revision of 
all the branches of public expen- 


diture, and by a careful exa- 
mination into those means by 
which the revenue might be most 
conveniently and advantageously 
collected ; and for himself, as well 
as for his Majesty's government 
generally, he could assure the house 
that should the result of such 
measures be to increase the sur- 
plus in question, neither he nor they 
would ever be unwilling to give to 
the people the full benefit of such 
an event, 

After some observations from 
Mr. Hume, Colonel Davies, Sir H, 
Parnell, and Sir F. Blake, an 
amendment proposed by Mr. Hume 
was negatived, and the bill agreed 
to be read a third time to-morrow. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved the third reading of this 
bill. 

Mr. Maberly said, he would not 
oppose this measure, as an oppor- 
tunity would hereafter present it- 
self of stating his opinions. 

Mr. Hume hoped that an excep- 
tion would be made in favour of 
the windows of rooms occupied as 
schools, Many small schools, 
where the young children of poor, 
persons were sent for instruction, 
were extremely crowded. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought they would come under 
the exemption of shop-windows, 
when on the ground-floor. 

The bill was then read a third 
time, and (with a few verbal amend- 
ments) passed. 

The King’s property bill was 

read 
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read a second time, and ordered to 
be committed to-morrow. 

On the order of the day being 
read for the second reading of the 
marriage act repeal bill, 

Dr. Lushington moved that the 
bill be then read a second tine. 

The bill was read a second time, 
with the understanding thvt the 
discassion should take place on its 
next stage. It was ordered to be 
committed on Tuesday. 

The metiny bill was read a se- 
cond time, and ordered to be cum- 
mitted to-morrow. 

On the motion of Mr. Hume, 
there were ordered to be laid before 
the house a variety of returns re- 
specting the amount of the public 
debt, in each yearot the last seven, 
Among these were—a return of the 
gross receipt of the revenue, ex- 
clusive of loans in each year, from 
the Sth of January, 1816, to the 
5th of January, 1823: also an 
uccount of the actual expenditure, 
exclusive of the charge of the 
sinking fund, in each year of the 
same period, 

Mr. Huskisson moved that the 
house do resolve itself into a com- 
mittee, to consider of the act 27 
Geo. ILL. for regulating the num- 
ber of apprentices to be taken on 
board merchant vessels. 

The Speaker having left the 
chair, 

Mr. Huskisson observed, that 
great inconveniencies bad arisen in 
the merchant service, from the ex- 
isting regulations respecting appren- 
ices. In some vessels, particularly 
those in the West India trade, a 
certain number of apprentices were 
required to be taken, while in the 
vessels in other trades no such obli- 
gation existed. Now this might 
be un advantage or a disadvantage, 
eecording to the circumstance of 
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peace or war. In peace it would 
be a disadvantage to be oblized tw 
have a certain number of appren- 
tices, then for nearly the same ex. 
pense the same number of able sea. 
men might be had. In war it 
would be an advantage, when able 
seamen were difficult to be got, and 
when the tenure of their services 
was rendered uncertain by their li- 
ability to impressment (to which 
apprentices in certain cases were 
not exposed), One object of his 
bill would be to make the advan. 
tages equal in all merchant ships; 
and this he proposed ¢o etlect by a 
clause that every merchant vessel 
in every trade sbould bave an equal 
number of apprentices in pro- 
portion to her tonnage. For in- 
stance, inaship of from 80 to 200 
tons burden, he would have one 
apprentice ; and so on, in propor. 
tion to the tonnage. He also pro- 
posed to give to apprentices greater 
protection ugainst Impressment. At 
present those of 17 years of age 
were liuble to be impressed after 
three years service. Ile proposed 
to extend that to four years ; or that 
apprentices should not be liable to 
be impressed under 21 years, ‘This 
would be an advantage to mer- 
chants, und aflord them a greater 
security in time of war. He also 
intended toextend a protection from 
impressment to certain petty officers 
of merchant ships who were not at 
present exempted. tle had com- 
municated on this subject with per- 
sons connected with our mercantile 
shipping interests, and they all ap- 
proved of the plan as one which 
would be found very advantageous. 
Another subject which he com 
ceived called for the interference 
of the house was, that of the deser- 
tion of seamen from merchant ships: 
it was a common practice to give to 

seamen 
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seamen on outward-bound voyages 
two or three months’ wages 1n ad- 
vance, with the understanding that 
they were engaged to the ship out 
and home. In cases of desertion at 
foreign ports (which were not un- 
frequent in consequence of the temp- 
tation often held out of getting 
higher wages on board other ves- 
sels), the seaman forfeited whatever 
wages were due to him; but this was 
very trifling, and in many cases no- 
thing at all, as the wages advanced 
were not covered by the voyage 
out. Now to remedy the evil as 
fur as possible, he proposed to give 
the owners of the ship from which 
the man deserted, a power over the 
wages accruing to him from his ser- 
vices in any other by which he 
might return, ‘This, when known, 
would, he thought, be found no in- 
effectual means of preventing de- 
sertions in foreign ports, from which 
so much inconvenience often arose 
to the merchant service. ‘The right 
hon. gentleman stated, that if the 
committee would give him leave, 
he would have the bill printed for 
the consideration of members ; and 
concluded by moving, that leave be 
given to bring in a bill to regulate 
the number of apprentices to be 
taken on board British merchant 
vessels, 

Mr, Bernal felt great pleasure 
in seeing this subject taken up by 
the right honourable gentleman 
opposite. 

Alter a few words from Mr. 
Ricardo, 

Mr. T. Wilson declared it to be 
his opinion that the protection 
which this bill would give to ap- 
prentices till they reached the age 
of twenty-one, would create for 
the country a nursery of active and 
able seamen at the least possible 
expense. 

Mr. Plummer said a few words. 
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Mr. Hume expressed a hope that 
the right honourable gentleman 
opposite would not burry it 
through the house, on account 
of its vast importance to a very 
numerous class of the commu- 
nity. 

Mr. Huskisson assured the hon, 
member for Aberdeen that he had 
no intention of hurrying the bill 
through the house. 

Mr, Ricardo wished to know 
whether the sailors were friendly 
to the measure. [le had no doubt 
that their employers were, because 
they were enabled two lower the 
rate of wages by increasing the 
number of apprentices. He thought 
that the navy would not receive 
that benefit from it which seemed 
to be anticipated: his reason for 
thinking se was, that our sailors 
would seek employment in the 
merchant service of other countries 
if the rate of wages was unduly 
lowered in their own, Should that 
be the case, where would hon, 
gentlemen find that nursery for 
the navy of which they now came 
forward to talk so largely ?—The 
motion was agreed to. 

The house then resumed, 

Mr. Courtenay then brought up 
the report of the committee, which 
was agreed to, and leave was then 
given to bring in the bill. 

Mr. H, Twiss moved for leave 
to bring in a bill for regulating 
the appointment of assessors at 
elections.—Leave was granted to 
bring in the bill. 

Mr. Alderman Wood brought in 
a bill for rebuilding London bridge. 
—Read a first time. 

The other orders of the day were 
then disposed of, and the house 
adjourned. 

House of Lords, March 14.— 
A person from the East India- 
house presented an account of sala- 
ries, 
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ries, pensions, &e. granted by the 
East India Company. 

Mr. Brogden, accompanied by 
several other gentlemen of the 
House of Commons, brought up 
the assessed taxes’ reduction and 
the Irish arms bills, the Severo 
bridge, and several other private 
bills, which were read the first 
time. 

The Irish assessed taxes’ repeal 
bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Petitions were presented against 
the marriage and insolvent debtors’ 
acts. 

The Earl of Lamerick said that 
the mischiefs occasioned by the 
insolvent debtors’ act in the part 
of the country with which he 
was more particularly acquainted, 
were incalculable. — Petition or- 
dered to lhe on the table.-— Ad- 
jyourned. 

House of Commons, March 14.— 
A person from the East India 
house presented resolutions of the 
court of directors for granting pen- 
sions. —Laid on the table. 

Petitions were presented for a 
bill for the recovery of small 
debts, against the insolvent debtors’ 
act, the duty on coals, the duty 
on apprentice indentures, and the 
turnpike act. 

Mr. H. Twiss brought in a bill 
for regulating the appointment of 
assessors at elections.—Read the 
first time, and ordered to be read 
the second time on Monday, and 
to be printed. 

Sir J. Macintosh said he rose to 
give notice, that he would, as soon 
as possible after the holidays, 
bring under the consideration of the 
house the state of the criminal law, 

Mr, Warre woved for a return 
of all places in England having a 
separate and local jurisdiction for 


the trial of criminal offences, th. 

riods when the sessions wer 
held, and the number of prisoner 
tried from January 1821 to Jang. 
ary 1822.—Ordered. 

Mr. Bastard presented a 
tion from the publicans of Litile 
Holme, praying for the removal of 
the restriction on spirit licences,— 
Laid on the table. 

Mr. Evans gave notice, at the 
request of the honourable member 
for Bramber (Mr.. Wilberforce), 
that that honourable member would 
on Monday next present a petition 
from a body of the people called 
Quakers, calling for a gradual abo- 
lition of the slave-trade throughout 
the British colonies. 

Sir John Newport moved the se 
cond reading of the Irish grand 
jury presentment bill. 

The bill was then read a second 
time. On the question “ thatit 
be committed on Monday,” 

Mr, C. Hutchinson urged the 
right honourable baronet to post 
pone the measure till it could be 
more thoroughly considered, 

Sir J. Newport said it would 
be better to let the bill go through 
the committee, after which it 
might be postponed for re-consi- 
derauion, 

After a few words from Mr. 
Dawson, the bill was ordered to 
be committed on Monday. 

Mr. Peel moved that the house 
resolve itself into a committee on 
the King’s property bill. 

After a few words from Mr. 
Bennet, Mr. Peel, Mr. Warre, 
Mr. Scarlett, and the Attorney- 
General, the bill went through the 
committee, 

After a few words from Mr. 
Scarlett, the house resumed, and 
the report was ordered to be re- 
ceived on Monday. 
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On the motion of Mr. Plunket, 
a select committee was appointed 
to consider of the local taxation 
of Dublin. 

Sir R. Wilson presented a pe- 
tition from St. John’s, Southwark, 
against the fees in the court of 
requests. —Ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Lord Palmerston moved the or- 
der of the day for a committee on 
the mutiny bill. 

Colonel Davies spoke at length 
upon the hardship of discharging 
officers at the will of the crown, 
and without a court-martial, and 
moved as an amendment— ‘‘ That 
it be an instruction to the com- 
mittee on the mutiny bill, to insert 
a clause to prevent the dismission 
of officers from the army without 
trial by courts-martial, and to 
prevent the punishment of any 
officer, non-commissioned officer, 
and soldier, who shall have been 
previously tried and sentenced by 
a court-martial, from being carried 
beyond the extent and import of 
such sentence.” 

The amendment was opposed by 
Lord Palmerston, Mr.E.W. Wynne, 
lord Hotham, and Sir F. Blake ; 
and supported by Mr. C. H. Hut- 
chinson and Mr. Hume. 

The question was now put, and 
the amendment was negatived 
without a division. 

The original question, “ that 
the Speaker do leave the chair,” 
was then put and carried. 

The house having gone into 
the committee, 

Mr, Brogden (the chairman) put 
the question, that the bill be read 
a first time. 

The bill afterwards passed 
through the committee ; and the 
report was ordered to be received 
on Monday. 
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The house resolved itself into a 
committee of supply. 

_Sir J. Osborne moved the se- 
veral items and extras for the 
navy. ‘There was a diminution, 
he stated, from last year, of 
216,864/, 16s. 3d.: — the sum 
for the present year would be 
5.442,540/. 6s. 8d. The several 
items were afterwards detailed, and 
severally carried. The bouse re- 
sumed. — Report ordered to be 
brought up on Monday. 

The third reading of the national 
debt reduction bill was, on the 
motion of Lord Hamilton, postponed 
till Monday. 

The house then resolved into a 
committee of ways and means, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved a resolution for applying 
the surplus of grants from the con- 
solidated fund of Ireland, and of 
that to the poor clergy of Scotland, 
accruing since 1817, to the pur- 
poses of the last vote in the com- 
mittee of supply.—The resolution 
was carried, 

469,047/., the surplus of grants 
in the intermediate years between 
1817 and 1822.— Resolution car- 
ried. 

4,800,000/. to be paid into the 
exchequer from the commissioners 
of half-pay and pensions. — The 
resolution was carried. 

The next resolution was for ap- 
plying any repayments of exche- 
quer bills advanced in aid of public 
works, which should be made before 
the 5th of April, 1824.—Carried. 

A resolution for applying un- 
claimed dividends and __ lottery 
prizes.—Carried. 

A resolution for applying the 
sum of 8,700,000/. growing pro- 
duce of the consolidated fund 
beyond the annual charges of the 
fund.—Carried. 


The 
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The house resumed ; the report 
to be received on Monday. 

The Irish yeomanry bill was 
read a third time, and passed. 

The marine mutiny bill went 
through a committee; the report 
was brought up, and ordered to be 
re-committed on Monday. 

Sir 1’. Acland brought up the 
report on the lime exemption from 
toll bill, — Second reading on 
Wednesday next. 

Mr. Huskisson presevted a pe- 
tition from Belf.st, praying for 
the repeal of the Umion duties, 
which was laid on the table. 

Mr. Goulburn brought up the 
estimates for the lrish incorporated 
school societies. —Ordered to be 
printed, 

Mr. 8. Rice moved for various 
returns of indictments and pro- 
secutions, acquittals, convictions, 
and punishments in Lreland, during 
the last seven years. —Ordered.— 
Adjourned. 

House of Lords, March 17.--- 
The Earl of Shaftesbury presented 
a petition from Waterford against 
the insolvent debtors’ act. 

Lord Ellenborough presented a 
similar petition from John Smith, 
of Ragby, in Warwickshire. 

The bills on the table were for- 
warded one stage, and the house 
adjourned, 

House of Commons, March 17.— 
Petitions were presented against 
the insolvent debtors’ act—for the 
consolidation of the London sewers 
ucts——against the coal duty— 
against any alteration in the sugar 
duty, from Ireland, 

The London bridge bill was read 
a second time, and committed. 

Dr, Phallimore postponed _ his 
motion for a committee on the 
marriage act amendment bill. 

Bill tor the better division of 
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counties read a second time, and 
committed, 

The King’s property bill was read 
a third time, and passed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved the third reading of the 
national debt reduction bill. 

It was opposed by Mr. Hum 
and others. 

Mr. G. Bennet moved as ap 
amendment, that the bill be read 
that day six months, which was 
negatived by 109 against 59. 

Mr. Baring proposed as ay 
amendment, that the sinking fund 
be limited to three millions of real 
surplus, which was negatived by 
100 against 72. 

The bill was then passed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved, that the order of the day 
be then read for the house te- 
solving itself into a committee, tw 
consider farther of the supply w 
be granted to bis Majesty. ‘The 
order was read accordingly. 

On the question, that the Speaker 
do now leave the chair, 

Mr. Creevey said, that under 
standing that when the Speaker left 
the chair, it was the intention of aa 
honourable gentleman opposite to 
bring forward the ordnance esti 
mates, he should take the oppor- 
tunity of calling the attention of 
the house to a point very inte 
mately connected with them, Gen 
tlemen would have observed, that 
in those estimates there was a 
item of 24,412/. for the erection 
and repair of fortifications and 
other public works in Barbadoes. 
As it had repeatedly fallen to his 
lot to call the attention of the 
house to this subject, he should 
confine himself on the present oc- 
casion to a repetition of the main 
facts and arguments.which he 


had formerly advanced, Having 
gone 
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one aver those several facts, he 
d as an amendment the fol- 


- 


move 
lowing resolutions :— 

# Resolved, That it appears to 
this house, from the estimate laid 
before it for the service of the 
ordnance for the present year, there 
is a sum of 24,412/. for erecting 
and repairing fortifications in the 
island of Barbadoes. 

“That by an act of the colonial 
assembly of Barbadoes, which was 
passed in the year 1663, it was 
enacted, that, for the purpose of 
‘ maintaining the reparation of the 
forts, the building of a sessions 
house, and a prison, and all other 
public charges incumbent on the 
government there, an linpost or 
eustom upon all dead commodities 
of the growth of the island, and 
to be shipped off the same, should 
be paid to his majesty, his heirs 
and successors, for ever, after the 
following rate or manner, that is 
to say, 44 in specie for every 5 
score.’ 

“That it further appears from 
the journals of this house, that, in 
the first year of her majesty 
Queen Anne, a petition was pre- 
sented to it from the planters and 
merchants concerned in the island 
of Barbadoes, setting forth the 
colonial act of Barbadoes before 
referred to, and praying ‘ that the 
said duty of 44 per centum might 
be applied to the reparation and 
building of fortifications, and de- 
lraying all charges incident to the 
government there, as the same was 
onginally intended, instead of being 
iverted to other purposes, as the 
same then was ;’ and that, in con- 
sequence of such petition, the 
house did address her majesty 
Queen Anne, praying ‘ that the 
duty might be restored to the pur- 
poses for which it was created by 
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the colonial act of Barbadvoes, and 
that this house was informed by a 
message from her majesty that she 
would give such directions ac- 
cordingly.’ 

** That, notwithstanding such 
specific application of this fund by 
the colonial act of Barbadoes to 
the building and repairing of for- 
tifications in that island, and not- 
withstanding the recognition of 
that law by this house, and by her 
majesty Queen Anne, this fund is 
now for the most part consumed 
by pensioners in this country, in- 
cluding even members of this 
house or their families, whilst the 
fortifications and other public works 
of Barbadoes are left to be main- 
tained by money raised from taxes 
on the people ; and that, under all 
the circumstances above stated, 
and adverting likewise to the pre- 
sent afflicting condition of a great 
portion of these kingdoms, this 
house considers it to be alike due 
to its own character and to the 
feelings of the people, humbly to 
request his majesty to give direc- 
tions that the said duty of 44 pere 
centum in the island of Barbadoes 
may be again restored to the ori- 
ginal purposes for which it was 
created.” 

Which was negatived by 86 
against 56. 

On re-entering the gallery, we 
found the house in committee of 
supply, and 

Mr. R. Ward bringing forward 
the ordnance estimates. The hon. 
gentleman, after briefly stating 
that, upon every vote demanded, 
except one, there would appear a 
diminution from the grant of last 
year, detailed the sums he asked 
for, in the following order :—Ordi- 
nary, 460,374/.; extraordinaries, 
269,464/.; unprovided, 10,6611. ; 
super- 
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superannuated, military, $18,152/.; 
superannuated, civil, 50,07 4/. ; Ire- 
land, 90,3131. The differences be- 
tween the grants of the present 
year and the last year were—ordi- 
nary, 13,102/. less; extraordina- 
ries, 23,279/. less; unprovided, 
7761. more; superannuated, mili- 
tary, 1,599/. less; superannuated, 
civil, 1,478/. less ; Lreland, 6,3162. 
less. The total sum required this 
year was 1,199,000/. The reduc- 
tiun from last year’s amount was 
45,0001. Then, deduct from 
1,199,000/., the sum required this 
year, savings in 1820 and 1821, 
$8,000/., and presumed amount of 
sale of old stores, &c. 91,000/., 
and the amount which the house 
would have to vote stood reduced 
to 1,070,000/. being less than the 
last year's vote by 130,000/. 
48,000/. for the expense of the 
establishments of the Tower and 
buildings in Pall-mall. 7,000/. for 
the royal laboratories. 6,585/. for 
salaries and increased salaries and 
allowances fur persons employed in 
the civil establishments of the ord- 
mance of the first class. 12,2712. 
for salaries and increased salaries 
of persons employed in the civil 
establishment of the second class, 
812,095/. 19s. for salaries, and in- 
creased salaries for length of ser- 
vice, to officers of the civil es- 
tublishment. 241,235/. 8s. 9d. for 
the pay of the royal regiment of 
artillery. 29,4351. 7s. for the 
royal horse artillery and riding 
home troop, and 2,999/. 10s. for 
the field-train department. 6,937/. 
5s. 9d. for the pay of the medical 
establishment of the military de- 
partment of the ordnance. 6,059/. 
10s. 3d. for the royal military 
academy at Woolwich. 1,466. 
for treasury and exchequer fees. 
140,464/. for extraordinaries.— 


97,8391. 5s. 5d. for the ordnance 
in Ireland. 307,401/. 4s. 6d. for 
allowances to superannuated, re. 
tired, and half-pay officers, ang 
pensions to widows. 10,75\/, 
2s. ld. for the same head of ser. 
vice in Ireland. 43,8171. 10s. 2¢. 
for retired allowances to civil 
officers; 6,2561. 13s. 3d. for the 
same service in Ireland, 100,000), 
was proposed for barracks, — 
Agreed to. 

The house resumed, and the 
report was ordered to be received 
to-morrow. 

On the motion of Mr. Wallace, 
the warehousing bill was read a 
second time.— Jt was ordered tw 
be committed on Friday next. 

The reports of the committees 
of ways and means and supply 
were received, and agreed to. 

The other orders of the day 
were then read and _ postponed, 
and the house adjourned. 

House of Lords, March 18.— 
The Earl of Liverpool laid upon 
the table, by his Majesty's com- 
mand, an additional article to the 
treaty between this country and the 
King of the Netherlands, relative 
to the slave-trade; also papers 
relative to the supply of sta- 
tionery in Ireland. — Ordered to 
be printed. 

The King’s property and nation- 
al debt reduction bills, were read 
the first time. 

The yeomanry corps and lime 
exemption from toll bills were read 
the second time. The Irish arms 
bill went through a committee, 
and was reported without any 
amendments.—Adjourned till to- 
morrow. 

House of Commons, March 18.— 
On the motion of Sir R. Wilson, 
accounts were ordered of all sums 
paid in shape of fees, &c. at the 


court 
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court of requests, Southwark, from 
the Ist of August 1809, to the 
same month 1810. 

Mr. Canning presented papers 
to the house, which, he said, re- 
lated to the slave-trade. This 
country hada subsisting treaty with 
his majesty the King of the Ne- 
therlands for the abolition of that 
traffic; and two additional articles 
had lately been added to the 
treaty, as would be seen from 
the papers which he presented by 
command of his Majesty. The 
first additional article to the late 
treaty was to render the circum- 
stance of one slave being found on 
buard adequate proof of the fact 
of a slave voyage, and to facilitate 
the reception of oral testimony for 
the condemnation of the parties ; 
and the second article was to make 
the proof of the fitting up of a 
slave-ship evidence of her having 
been engaged in that traffic. The 
King of the Netherlands had ac- 
ceded to both articles, and a formal 
exchange of them had taken place. 
The government of Spain had also 
adopted them. He was extremely 
sorry, in the discharge of his duty, 
to add, that to neither of the arti- 
cles had the Portuguese govern- 
ment given their concurrence. At 
present he should content himself 
with moving that these papers be 
printed.— Ordered accordingly. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
called the attention of the house 
to his Majesty’s present of his ma- 
jesty’s late father’s library to the 
nation, and after remarking upon 
the splendour and munificence of 
the gift, moved that the papers 
relating thereto (the letters and 
the treasury minute) be referred to 
a select committee to examine the 


matter thereof, and to report to the 
house, 
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The motion was seconded hy Sir 
C. Long. 

The committee was then ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. Maberly moved the follow- 
ing resolutions. The hon. gentle- 
man then read the following resolu- 
tions, and concluded by moving 
that the first be adopted :-— 

‘* 1. That all duties on windows, 
imposed by 48 Geo. IIL. and subse- 
quent acts, shall cease and deter- 
mine. 

** 2. That all duties on inhabited 
houses, imposed by 48 Geo. III. 
and subsequent acts, shall cease 
and determine. 

‘¢ 3. That all duties on male 
servants, imposed by 48 Geo. III. 
and subsequent acts, shall cease 
and determine. 

“4, That all duties on licences 
to coachmakers, and on four and 
two-wheeled carriages, (except on 
taxed carts,) imposed by 48 Geo. 
III. and subsequent acts, shall 
cease and determine. 

“5. That all duties on taxed 
carts, imposed by 48 Geo. III. and 
subsequent acts, shall cease and 
determine. 

‘* 6. That all duties on horses, po- 
nies, and mules, imposed by 48 
Geo. III. and subsequent acts, 
shall cease and determine. 

“7, That all agreements to 
compound for duties with the 
commissioners of assessed taxes, 
under the 59 Geo III. and subse- 
quent acts, shall cease and deter- 
mine.” 

He was seconded by Sir W. de 
Crespigny, and supported by some 
other gentlemen: the first resolution 
was, however, negatived by 94 
against 48; and the rest without a 
division. 

Mr. Jones moved for leave to 


bring in a bill to enlarge and ex- 
tend 
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tend the powers of the judges of the 
several courts of greal sessions in 
Wales, and to amend the laws re- 
luting to the same. 

Lord A. Hamilton gave notice, 
that to-morrow se’nnight he should 
move the abolition of the courts 
of inferior commissaries in Scot- 
land. 

Mr. Peter Moore moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to repeal 
the several acts called the insolvent 
debtors’ acts. 

After some conversation, in 
which Lord Althorp, the Solicitor- 
General, and others, opposed the 
motion, it was withdrawn by con- 
sent. 

Dr. Phillimore asked leave to 
bring in a bill to repeal an exist- 
ing statute which subjected a cler- 
gyman to five pounds penalty if he 
omitted to read the act of par- 
lament against profane swearing 
four times a vear in his parish 
church. Leave was then given to 
bring in the bill. 

Mr. Hume rose to move for pa- 
pers connected with the income and 
expenditure of [reland. 

Ist. For an account of the gross 
and net revenue of Ireland for the 
vear ending the 5th of January, 
1825, and of her total expense for 
the same year. 

2d. For a return of the exports 
and imports of the port of Dublin 
fer ten years preceding the year 
1801, distinguishing the amount of 
each year; and for the same ac- 
count for the ten years preceding 
the year 1823. 

Sd. For a return of the tonnage 
of all vessels cleared oulwards and 
entered inwards at all ports in Ire- 
land, distinguishing the amount as 
to Dublin, for the ten years prior to 
ISOl, and for the ten years also 
prior to 1823. ‘ 

4th. For the account of all fees 


HAND 


received in the council-ollice, ang 
in the chief secretary's office, for 
the last two years. 

5th. For an account of all fees 
paid during the last five years, by 
the government of Ireland, to the 
attorney-general, the solicitor-ge. 
neral, and the rest of the crow, 
counsel of that country. — Ordered 
to be laid on the table. 

The mutiny bill was read a third 
time, and passed. 

The report of the committee of 
supply on the ordnance estimates 
was then brought up. 

Mr. Hume rose for the purpose 
of protesting against the scale on 
which the ordnance estimates had 
been framed. 

The house resolved itself intoa 
committee on the Irish grand jury 
presentment bill. 

After a few words from Sir John 
Newport, the house resumed, and 
the report was ordered to be re- 
ceived on the 9th of April. 

The house also went into a 
comumittee on the marriage act re- 
peal bill. 

The house then resumed, and 
the report was ordered to be re 
ceived to-morrow. 

The Irish tithe commutation bill 
was brought up, as amended, read 
a first time, and ordered to be read 
a second time on the 21st of April 
next. 

Mr. Hume gave notice, that he 
should to-morrow move for a [te 
turn of the number of persons who 
had been prosecuted for blasphe- 
mous libels. 

The Welsh judges’ jurisdiction 
bill was read a first time, and of 
dered to be read a second time 0 
the 18th of April next. 

Mr. Brogden presented a pet 
tion from Oxford against the 
solvent debtors’ bill. ; 

Mr. Goulburn presented copié 
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of a correspondence between the 
government of Ireland, the judges, 
and the commissioners of inquiry. 
—Laid on the table. Also copies 
of the bills of indictment preferred 
against the Dublin rioters.—Or- 
dered to be printed. He also pre- 
sented copies of orders in council 
relative to apprentices on board 
British merchant vessels. — Ad- 
journed. 

House of Lords, March 19.— 
The royal assent was given by 
commission to the assessed taxes’ 
repeal (Ireland), assessed taxes’ re- 
duction, transfer of aids, Scotch 
creditors, and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s (Ireland) bills. 

Several petitions were presented 
against the insolvent debtors’ act. 

Marquis Camden presented a pe- 
tion from Rolvenden in Kent, com- 
plaining of distress. —Ordered to 
lie on the table. 

The Marquis of Lansdown 
thought that after the failure of 
negotiation with France and Spain 
to avert the war, the whole of the 
papers relating thereto should be 
laid upon the table. 

The Earl of Liverpool entirely 
agreed with the noble marquis, and 
said it was the intention of his 
Majesty’s government so to do. 

The bills on the table were for- 
warded one stage. —Adjou ned. 

_ House of Commons, March 19.— 
The Shedwell church bill was 
read a second time. Petitions were 
presented against hawkers and ped- 
lars—the cottage tax at Dumbar- 
ton—the repeal of the Union duties, 
from the potteries of Armagh—tbe 
local taxation of Dublin—the equa- 
lization of the duties of East and 
West India sugar, from the West 
Indies—tax upon coals.—iasolvent 
debtors’ act. 


Mr. Wilberforce presented a pe- 
1823. 
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tition from the society of Friends 
for the gradual abolition of slavery. 

The petition was ordered to be 
printed, 

Mr, Canning asked whether it 
was the intention of the hon, mem- 
ber to found any motion upon the 
petition. 

Mr, Wilberforce said that it was 
not, but that such was the in- 
tention of an honourable friend 
of his. 

Mr. F. Buxton then gave notice 
that on the 22d of April he would 
submit a motion, that the house 
should take into consideration the 
state of slavery in the British co- 
lonies. 

Mr. S. Rice moved, “ That the 
9th and 11th reports of the com- 
missioners appointed to examine 
into the courts of justice in Ire- 
laud, the letters of the lord chief 
baron, and some other papers on 
the subject of those reports, be re- 
ferred to a select committee, who 
were to report their opinions and 
observations thereon to the house.” 
The motion was agreed to nem. 
con., and the committee appointed, 

Mr. Hume, adverting to the 
number of prosecutions which had 
been instituted by a society calling 
itself the Constitutional Association, 
and the Society for the suppression 
of Vice, who had, he observed, 
usurped the province of the king’s 
attorney-general, wished for a re- 
turn of the number of such pro- 
secutions. He would not go into 
any details at present, as his mo- 
tion was only preliminary to a fu- 
ture discussion. He then moved 
for “ a return of the number of in- 
dividuals prosecuted by indictment, 
information, or other process in 
England, Scotland, and Wales, 
from the 3lst of December, 1812, 


to the 3ist of December, 1822, 
l distin- 
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distinguishing the following parti- 
culars—whether prosecuted by the 
king's posing or solicitor general, 
or by any other person or party; 
whether the offence was libel, sedi- 
tion, or blasphemy ; the name and 
residence of the individual prose- 
cuted; the county in which the 
prosecution took place; and whe- 
ther the party was tried ; if tried, 
whether convicted; the date of 
the conviction; also the sentence 
and its date ; the time when the 
party was released from confine- 
ment; and if not released, the rea- 
son why detained.” 

The motion was then put, and 
agreed to. 

The house, upon the motion of 
Mr. Lushington, having resolved 
itself into a committee of supply, a 
vote of 602,000/. was proposed for 
the army extraordinaries of the 
year 1823. 253,000/. for the 
commissariat department of Great 
Britain. 82,000/. for the commis- 
sariat of Ireland. 1,100,000/. for 
payment of the interest of exche- 
quer bills. 40,000/. for public 
works and for the repair of public 
buildings. 5,000/. for defraying 
the expense of prosecutions for 
coining, in the year 1822. 
25,000/. for defraying law charges. 
62,000/. for defraying the expense 
of convicts athome. 18,000/. was 
voted for the establishment of the 
Penitentiary at Millbank. 3,000/, 
in support of the national vaccine 
establishment. 40,000/. to meet 
certain bills drawn by bis majesty’s 
governors and others (in confor- 
mity with the orders in council of 
1808 and 1817) for defraying ex- 
penses incidental to the abolition 
of the slave-trade for the year 
1823. 22,650/. to make good the 
deficiency in the fee-fund of the 
treasury department. 15,0004. for 


AND 


making good the deficiency in the 
fee-fund of the home secretary's de. 
partment. 20,538/. for ditto jy 
the foreign secretary’s depart. 
ment. 13,363/. for ditto in th 
colonial secretary's department 
16,086/. for ditto in the depart 
ment of his majesty’s privy couneil 
and board of trade. 10,0COd. for 
contingent expenses, and the pay- 
ment of messengers’ bills in the 
treasury department. 10,9964. for 
contingent expenses and messep 
gers’ bills in the home secretary's 
department. 39,026/. for ditto in 
the foreign secretary’s department 
1,872/. for ditto in the colonial 
secretary's department. 2,238). 
for contingent expenses and mes 
sengers’ bills in the lord chamber 
lain’s department (this last vote 
was for the present withdrawn.) 
5,250 for defraying the salaries of 
oflicers in the receipt of exchequer, 
9,040/. for the salaries of the com- 
missioners and clerks of the insok 
vent debtors’ court. 1,058/. 5s. 
for professors at the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge for reading 
lectures. 15,446/. for expenses of 
the house of lords and house of 
commons. 23,2372 for salar 
of the officers of the houses of 
lords and commons. 4,800/. for 
the lord chamberlain’s depart 
ment. 50,000/. for secret service 
money. 10,147/. 13s. 11d. for 
printing, by order of the commis 
sioners for carrying into execution 
the measures recommended by the 
house of commons respecting the 
records of the kingdom. 17,0004 
for printing acts of parliament. 
3,500/. for printing 1750 copies 
tie 78th volume of the journal 
the house of commons. 3,5 

for printing votes of the house 
commons. 88/. 8s. for deficiency 


in last year’s vote. 20,000. for 
printing 
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printing bills, reports, and other 
papers. $,000/, for reprinting 
journals. 16,150/. for Toulonese 
and Corsican emigrants, Dutch 
naval officers, and St. Domingo 
sufferers, and 7,000/. for American 
loyalists. 3,506. 10s. for confi- 
ning and maintaining criminal lu- 
natics. 6,736/. 8s. 10d. for allow- 
ances to French protestant refugec 
clergy. 10,507. 16s. 8d. for re- 
tired allowances to public servants. 
—These votes were all agieed to 
with the above single exception. 

The house then resumed, and 
the report was ordered to be brought 
up to-morrow. 

The merchant vessels’ appren- 
tice bill was read a second time. 

The Sohcitor-General brought up 
the report of the marriage act re- 
peal bill, and the bill was ordered 
to be read a third time to-morrow. 

The other orders of the day 
were then read, and the housead- 
journed. 

House of Lords, March 21.— 
A person from the treasury pre- 
sented certain annual accounts. 

The bills on the table were for- 
warded one stage. 

The Earl of Darnley called their 
lordships’ attention to the number 
ofappeal cases then before the house 
(two hundred and seventy-six) ; 
and thought some measure should 
be adopted to render justice with 
less delay: in which he was sup- 
ported by the Earl of Liverpool. 

The national debt reduction bill 
went through a committee. —Ad- 
Journed, 

House of Commons, March 21.— 
Several petitions were presented, 

The Southwark market bill was 
read a first time. 

Sir Robert Wilson moved for a 
return containing an account of the 
total land-tax charged on the bo- 
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rough of Southwark from 1819 to 
1822, distinguishing the amount, 
names of parishes, and commis- 
sioners for each year; also an ac- 
count of the number of persons im- 
under decisions of the 
court of requests of the said bo- 
rough, particularly within the hun- 
dred of Brixton.—Ordered. 

Mr. Hobhouse gave notice, that 
he would on the 15th of May next, 
as the earliest possible day after 
the holidays, submit a motion for 
the repeal of the window-tax. 

Mr. Wallace moved that the 
warehousing bill go into a commit- 
tee, which after some discussion 
was carried by 82 against 8,— 
House resumed. Report ordered 
on Monday. 

On the motion of the Chancellor 
of theExchequer, the house resolved 
itself into a committee upon the 
beer duties acts. —House resumed. 
Report ordered to-morrow. 

The other orders of the day 
were disposed of, and the house ad- 
journed. 

House of Lords, March 24.— 
The royal assent was given by 
commission to the annual mutiny, 
the marine mutiny, the yeomanry 
(Ireland), and the arms (Ireland) 
bills; also to the Plymouth gas- 
light, the Portman-square improve- 
ment, and several other private bills. 
The commissioners were the Lord 
Chancellor, the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and Lord Melville. 

Petitions were presented against 
the turnpike act—the cual duties— 
the insolvent debtors’ act, and from 
the West Indies complaining of 
colonial distress. 

The Earl of Aberdeen moved for 
an amended return of the nuimber 
of appeals. —Ordered. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, there 


was another account which it would 
12 be 
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be desirable to have, and that was 
the number of days which the house 
had sat on English, Scotch, and 
Irish appeals, respectively : which 
he would move for on some future 
day. 

The Earl of Liverpool moved 
the third reading of the national 
debt reduction bill. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, 
that agreeably to the intimation 
which he bad given, and in order 
to make the bill what it professed 
to be, a measure for the relief of 
posterity, he should move, as 
an amendment, that 5,000,000/. 
should be left out, and 3,000,000/, 
be inserted instead. 

The Sarl of Darnley ditlered 
from his noble friend as to the 
amount of surplus; he did believe 
there was a surplus of 5,000,000/. 
but he should vote for the amend- 
ment of his noble friend, in the 
hope that 2,000,000/, of it might 
be applied to the reduction of taxa- 
uuon. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, 
there was at present a sum of 
5,000,000/, disposable, — because 
2,000,000/. of stock had been 
created, 

The Earl of Liverpool, Lord 
King, and Lord Bexley, afterwards 
spoke. 

The amendment was then put, 
negatived without a division, and 
the bill read a third time, and 
passed, 

The Earl of Liverpool moved the 
ae reading of the King’s property 

ill. 

Lord Ellenborough begged now 
to ask the noble and the learned 
lord on the woolsack for his opi- 
nion on the question, whether his 
Majesty could dispose of the per- 
sonal chattels of the Crown without 
an act of parliament. 


The Lord Chancellor replied at 
some length in the afhirmative. 

After a few words from Lord 
Redesdale in support of the prin 
ciple of the bill, it was read a third 
time. 

Messengers from the commons 
brought up the marriage act 
amendment bill, with amendments, 
to which their lordships agreed, 
and the house adjourned. 

House of Commons, March 24,— 
Petitions were presented complain- 
ing of agricultural distress—against 
the duties on coals—the hawkers 
and pedlars bill. 

Sir J. Newport brought in a 
bill to provide for the better regu. 
lation of the office and elections 
of county treasurers in Ireland,— 
Read a first time, and ordered to 
be read a second time to-morrow. 

Sir T. Lethbridge gave notice, 
that on Monday, the 3d of May 
next, he would submit a motion 
relative to agricultural distress. 

It was moved that the report of 
the committee of supply on the 
miscellaneous estimates be brought 
up.—The report was then brought 
up, and its several items agreed to. 

The report of the beer trade 
bill was brought up, and the house 
assented to its resolution. 

The report of the merchants’ 
vessels’ apprentice bill was also 
brought up. 

The report of the warehousing 
bill was read.—Bill ordered 
be recommitted. 

‘The house then formed itself 
into a committee. 

Mr. Wallace proposed a clause 
to prevent French watches coming 
into the market with English 
marks. And also an amendment, 
that if any bottling of wines took 
place in the docks, it should be 
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in English bottles. — Both these 
clauses were agreed to. 

The house resumed, the report 
was received, and the bill ordered 
to be read a third time on the 21st 
of April. 

The grants in aids bill was read 
a second time. To be committed 
lw-morrow. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gave notice, that he would on Wed- 
nesday next move an address to 
his Majesty on the subject of a 
monument to be erected to Earl 
St. Vincent and Lord Duncan, 

Mr. W. Williams obtained leave 
to bring in a bill “ to regulate the 
right of voting at borough elec 
tions, arising from real property, 
and to prevent occasionality.” 

Mr. Cripps obtained leave to 
bring in a bill to increase the 
power of magistrates in cases of 
apprenticeship. 

Sir J. Boughey stated it to be 
his intention to. move for leave to 
bring in a bill of a similar descrip- 
tion, but differing from it in some 
points. 

Mr, M, A. Taylor inquired, whe- 
ther the bill of the honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Cripps) related to 
only parish apprentices, or included 
those bound by contract and in- 
denture. 

Mr. Cripps said, it would apply 
to all apprentices. 

Mr. Sykes obtained leave to 
bring in a bill to amend the act 
of 7 Geo. IIL. c. 21, relative to 
quorum magistrates in cities and 
towns corporate. 

Colonel Barry rose to move for 
the production of certain papers of 
great importance, as they respected 
the discussion which was to take 
place in that house on the 15th of 
hext month. The house would see, 
when they came to that discussion, 
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that all the documents tended to 
throw:a light on this transaction, 
by bringing the whole of the cir- 
cumstances fairly forward, The 
documents he should move for in 
the first instancé were, ‘‘ Copies of 
information on which the com- 
mitments of certain persons to 
the gaol of Newgate, Dublin, for 
a conspiracy to murder the lord 
lieutenant, were founded.” The 
honourable member then detailed 
the circumstances of the riot.— 
The house divided, when there 
appeared fur the motion —Ayes, 32 
—Noes, 48,—imajority, 16. 

Colonel Barry then moved for 
the production of a copy of the 
recognizances into which the pri- 
soners had entered; and also of 
the rule of court calling upon 
them to enter into such recog- 
nizances. 

The motion was then put, and 
carried; as was also a motion for 
the list of the witnesses examined 
on the late state trials at Dublin. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that as the act of the last 
session had only given the trustees 
vf naval and military pensions the 
power of making agreements for 
the sale of them from year to year, 
and as by some inexplicable omis- 
sion it had not given them the 
power of making an agreement for 
the sale of them for a term of 
years, he now came forward to ask 
for leave to bring in a bill to re- 
medy that omission.—Leave was 
then given to bring in the bill. It 
was accordingly brought in, and 
read a first time. 

The other orders of the day 
were then disposed of, and the 
house adjourned, 

House of Lords, March 25.— 
The Duke of Northumberland pre- 


sented a petition from Newcastle- 
upon- 
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upon-Tyne, against the insolvent 
debtors’ act. 

The Earl of Kingston moved for 
a return of the number of commit- 
tals in Ireland under the insurrec- 
tion act. 

House of Commons, March 25.— 
Petitions were presented aguinst the 
present licensing system—the duty 
on coals—the alteration in the 
duties of sugars. 

A new writ was moved for Ly- 
mington, in the place of Sir H. B. 
Neale. 

Mr. Cripps brought in a bill to 
increase the power of magistrates in 
apprenticeship cases. 

Mr. Pascoe Grenfell gave notice, 
that on Wednesday the 16th of 
April, he would move for certain re- 
turns, containing an account of the 
balances of public monies in the 
Bank of Ireland, and also of the 
number and amount of Bank notes 
in circulation at this period, 

Mr, Dawson moved that an hum- 
ble address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, praying that his Majesty 
would be gruciously pleased to give 
directions that there be laid before 
this house copies of two reports of 
the Royal Society of London made 
to the Secretary of State for the 
Home department respecting the 
properties of gas, and the gas-light 
establishment.—Agreed to. 

Mr. Hume presented a petition 
from Cape Breton, complaining of 
the great injury to their interests 
in beng united with Nova Scotia, 
and governed by the same laws.— 
After a debate of some length, in 
which Mr. Wilmot, Mr. Bernal, and 
Mr. Bright took part, it was or- 
dered to be printed. 

Lord John Russell put a question 
to the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Athurs as to the situation in which 
England stood with regard to foreign 


powers,—whether she was bound 
either directly or indirectly to gua. 
rantee the crown of France to Louis 
XVIII. or any of his successors in 
the Bourbon family. 

Mr. Canning replied that by the 
existing treaties, a revolution pro- 
duced in France in favour of the late 
Emperor Napoleon or any of his fa- 
mily was a casus faderis, which 
called upon the Allied Powers to 
take up arms to put it down, In 
case of any other revolution, ex- 
cited either by means or in favour 
of any other individuals, there was 
no other stipulation than this—that 
the Allied Powers should assemble 
to concert and consult what mea- 
sures they ought to take. It was 
inpouile either for him or any 
other member to state what might 
be the result of such deliberations, 

Mr. Lennard moved an address 
to the Crown for “* a return of any 
decrease of the expense in the third 
class of the civil list since the 2d of 
May, 1822, stating whether such 
decrease had been occasioned by 
any diminution of the number of 
persons employed, by the altera- 
tion of the rank of the persons 80 
employed, or otherwise :” which was 
opposed by Mr. Canning and Mr. 
Huskisson, and supported by Lord 
J. Russell, Mr. Hume, and Sir F. 
Burdett.—It_ was negatived by 50 
against 24. 

Mr. Grey Bennet moved for 
certain papers connected with the 
proceedings of a military court of 
inquiry held inthe year 1818 upon 
Lieutenant-Colonel Home.—The 
motion was rejected. 

Mr. Wilmot moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to amend the laws 
relating to Newfoundland.—Leave 
given, 

Dr. Lushington moved “ for 
leave to bring in a bill to consoli- 

date, 
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date, amend, and declare certain 
ral enactments relating to the 
crime of forgery.” —Leave given. 

The Lord Advocate obtained leave 
to bring in a bill for the better re- 
gulation of the Sheriffs’ Courts in 
Scotland. 

General Gascoyne moved “‘ for a 
copy of the warrant dated March 6, 
1820, directing officers on half-pay, 
and widows and orphans of officers 
receiving allowances in Ireland, to 
be paid in Irish currency.” 

Lord Palmerston then submitted 
a similar motion for copies of war- 
rants, dated severally the 25th of 
October, 1812, and the 16th of 
May, 1815, relating to half-pay 
pensions. —Ordered. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved for leave to bring in a bill 
to consolidate “‘ the several boards 
of customs und the several boards 
of excise in Great Britain and Ire- 
land.” 

Sir J. Newport said that the plan 
of the right hon. gentleman met 
with his entire concurrence. He 
hailed it as a most beneficial meu- 
sure, and was sure that it would 
prove particularly advantageous to 
the commercial interest. 

Leave was then given to bring 
in the bill, 

Dr. Lushington moved for and 
obtained leave to bring in a bill for 
lacilitating the examination of wit- 
hesses in foreign countries. 

Mr. FP. Buxton moved for copies 
of all the correspondence which had 
taken place between the Court of 
Directors of the East India Com- 
pany and the Government of India 
relative to the existence of slavery 
in the British ii 

possessions in India. 
—Ordered, 
_ The same hon. member moved 
lor copies of the communications 
which had been received by the 
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East India Company since July 10, 
1821, respecting the burning of fe- 
males in India. 

The prison bill received some 
verbal amendments suggested by 
Mr. F. Buxton, was read a third 
time, and passed. 

The other orders of the day being 
disposed of, the house adjourned, 

House of Lords, March 26.—The 
Royal assent was given by commis- 
sion to the national debt reduction, 
the King’s property, and the mar- 
riage act repeal bills : the commis- 
sioners were the Lord Chancellor, 
the Duke of Montrose, and the Earl 
of Shaftesbury. 

The Earl of Kingston presented 
a petition from Sligo, complaining 
of the tolls which they were obliged 
to pay, and also of a breach of their 
charter. 

Lord King presented a petition 
from Reading against the debtors’ 
act. 

The Lord Chancellor pledged 
himself that if a bankrupt law did 
not originate in the other house, he 
would bring one forward soon after 
the recess. 

Lord Liverpool laid on the table 
dispatches from the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland to the right hon. Robert 
Peel. 

Some conversation took place 
between the Earl of Liverpool, Earl 
Grey, the Earl of Darnley, and Lord 
Melville, upon the subject of sundry 
papers relating to the negotiations 
which had been curried on upon the 
subject of the differences between 
France and Spain, which papers 
the Earl of Liverpool proposed to 
lay upon the table, on Monday, 14th 
April. 

Earl Grey said, he was not de- 
sirous of prolonging this discussion, 
but there was one word used by the 


noble Earl (Liverpool) of which he 
should 
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should be glad to have an explana- 
tion. The noble Earl said there 
was not any secret article which 
contravened the engagements of the 
public treaties ; what he would ask 
was this—were there any secret 
articles which extended or gave 
greater force to those engagements ? 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he 
had no hesitation in answering the 
noble lord in his own words—that 
there was no secret article to extend 
or give greater force to the enguge- 
ments which would be found in the 
papers in the possession of the house. 

The conversation then dropped, 
and the house adjourned to the 10th 
of April next. 

House of Commons, March 26.— 
The Speaker was summoned to 
attend in the House of Lords, to 
hear the Royal ussent given by com- 
mission to several private and other 
bills. 

Petitions were presented against 
the Roman Catholic claims—the 
insolvent debtors’ act—the repre- 


sentation of Sligo—the taxation of 


Dublin—the injury sustained by 
alterations in the currency—the 
Irish linen duties. 

Mr. Dawson laid on the table the 
reports of the Royal Society relating 
to gas. —Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. S. Rice brought in a bill for 
the better regulation of charitable 
loan societies in Ireland.—Read a 
first, and to be read a second time 
on the 14th of A pril, 

Mr, Croker poatponed his motion 
relating to the British Museum. 

Mr. Hume presented a petition 
from Mary Anne Carlile, praying 
for a remittance of her fine. —After 
a very long argument, in which the 
Attorney-General, Sir T. D. Ac- 
land, Mr. Peel, Sir F. Burdett, Mr. 
Wilberforce, and Mr. Wynne took 


part, the petition was ordered to by 
printed. 

Mr. Canning rose to name the 
precise day on which he would lay 
before the house the course of poliey 
which his Majesty’s government 
had been pursuing with respect to 
foreign powers. ‘The first open day 
after the recess would be, he be. 
lieved, the 14th of April; and by 
that day he should probably have 
received the King’s commands t 
lay the necessary documents upon 
the table of the house. Being upon 
his legs, the right hon. gentleman 
continued, he would just beg to 
confirm an answer which he had 
given on the sudden to a question 
the last evening. Upon an acevo 
rate examination of all the treaties 
by which the English government 
was bound, he found that his answer 
of the preceding evening, although 
given on the instant, had been per- 
fectly correct ;—there was no obli- 
gation existing between this country 
and France, or with respect to 
France, other than was to be found 
in the treaties laid upon the tableol 
Parliament at the conclusion of the 
war—treaties which, of course, were 
open to the general inspection of 
honourable members. ‘The obli- 
gations which did exist were con 
tained in two stipulations—the one 
rather of a negative than of a posi- 
tive character, to wit, “ that the 
Allies should resist the oceupation 
of the throne of France by any part 
of the Buonaparte family ;” and the 
other, that “ in case of any revo 
lutionary movements taking place 
in France, the Allies should consult 
and concert with each otber’— 
what was to be the result of such 
consultation not being in any way 
stated. 

Sir Robert Wilson begged to know 

whether 
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whether the first stipulation men- 
tioned went distinctly to the exclu- 
sion of the whole Buonaparte family, 
He himself had only been able to 
find a stipulation against the occu- 
tion of Napoleon Buonaparte. 

Mr. Canning said that the agree- 
ment, as he had stated it, would be 
found in the treaty of Paris of the 
year 1815. 

Mr. Warre believed that he per- 
fectly understood the statement of 
the nght hon. gentleman (Mr. Can- 
ning); if so, it referred peculiarly 
to the treaty of Paris of the year 
1815. Would the right hon, gent. 
then allow him to ask (in order that 
he might distinctly see the situation 
of the country) whether any thing 
had taken place at Aix-la- Chapelle 
in the year 1818 to alter the posi- 
tion or relations which had been 
established in 1815? He knew, 
generally, the nature of the trans- 
actions in 1818, the protocol, the 
declaration, and avowal of the sen- 
timents of the English government, 
and of the Allies; but he wished 
to ask if any thing had taken place 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, in the way of 
agreement or stipulation on the part 
of this country, beyond a confirma- 
tion of the treaties of 1815? 

Mr. Canning replied distinctly, 
that the country stood upon the 
treaties alluded to, of the year 1815. 
He had merely troubled the house 


upon the subject, because, having. 


on the preceding evening answered 
from memory upon a very compli- 
cated question, he thought it right 
to say, that, upon examination, he 
found that he had answered cor- 
rectly, 

Lord A, Hamilton moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to abolish 
the inferior commissary courts in 
Scotland. —Leave given. 

lord A. Hamilton afterwards 
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moved “ that there be laid before 
the house, a copy of any warrant, 
granted by the Crown, in the year 
1822, authorizing any person or 
persons to elect magistrates in the 
borough of Inverness, in the room 
of those recently displaced by pro- 
cess of law.”—The house divided, 
for the motion 31, against it 49. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on his legs. He said, that by an 
order of the house made about two 
years ago, it was declared that no 
address to the Crown, having rela- 
tion to any expenditure of public 
money, should be considered, ex- 
cept in a committee of the whole 
house. In conformity with this or- 
der, he should now therefore move, 
that the house resolve itself into a 
committee, for the purpose of con- 
sidering of an address to his Ma- 
jesty, praying him to give direc- 
tions for the erection of two public 
monuments, to the memory of the 
late Earl St. Vincent and Lord 
Duncan. 

The Speaker having left the chair, 
and the house being in committee, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved * that an humble address be 
presented to his Majesty, praying 
that he would be graciously pleased 
to give directions for erecting, in the 
cathedral church of St. Paul, a mo- 
nument to the memory of John 
Earl St. Vincent, as a testimony of 
his distinguished eminence in the 
naval service of his country, anc as 
a particular memorial of the im- 
portant victory which he gained 
over the Spanish fleet off Cape St. 
Vincent, on the 14th of February, 
1797.” 

The next resolution, worded in 
a similar manner to the foregoing, 
proposed, ‘‘ that his Majesty should 
give directions for the erection of a 


monument in St. Paul's, in comme- 
moration 
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moration of the victory gained by 
Lord Duncan over the Dutch fleet, 
on the 11th of October, 1797.” 

Sir I. Coffin and Sir G. Cockburn 
expressed their perfect concurrence 
in the motion, and eulogized the 
character and talents of Earl St. 
Vincent. 

The resolutions were then agreed 
to, and the house resumed. 

The military and naval pensions 
bill was read a second time, and or- 
dered to be committed on the 10th 


of April. 

Mr. Huskisson moved for leave 
to bring in a bill to consolidate the 
existing acts relative to the regis- 
tration of shipping. He would not, 
at that late hour, enter into a state- 
ment of the alterations which he in- 
tended to propose; that he would 
do at a future stage of the measure. 
He would content himself with stat- 
ing that his object was to obviate 
the difficulties which were attend- 
ant on the execution of the exist- 
ing acts. 

Dr. Lushington approved of the 
intention of the night honourable 
gentleman. 

Sir G. Cockburn took the oppor- 
tunity of informing the house, that 
government had on that day re- 
ceived information of the manner in 
which the pirates, who hed been 
captured in Jamaica, had _ been 
disposed of. Three of them had 
been executed ; two others had been 
condemned to death, one of whom 
was pardoned on account of the hu- 
manity he had displayed towards 
English prisoners, and the other 
was respited, in order to afford him 
an opportunity of proving an alibi. 

Mr. Hume asked whether the 
men who had been executed had 
been punisbed for recent depreda- 
tions. 

Sir G. Cockburn replied that they 


had not. There had been no recegy 
depredations committed. 

Leave was given to bring in the 
bill.—The house adjourned. 

House of Commons, March 27.~ 
Mr. Curwen moved for a retur 
of the number of gallons of spirit 
distilled in Ireland in the year 
1821 and 1822, and down to the 
present period of 1823; and of 
the amount of duties paid upon 
the same.—Ordered. 

Petitions were presented against 
the coal duties, and from the se 
cretaries of the grand jury of 
Monaghan, Ireland, for an increare 
of salary. 

Sir J. Newport brought up the 
report on the Irish county treasu- 
rers’ bill. ‘The farther conside 
ration of the report was fixed for 
the 14th of April, and the bill, 
as amended, was ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Thomas Courtenay brought 
ina hill to amend the laws relative 
to the maintenance and supportol 
the poor.—Read a first time, and 
ordered to be read a second time 
on the 28th of April. 

Mr, T. Courtenay moved for a 
variety of returns connected with 
oru trade to the East Indies and 
China: among others, for 

“An account of the shipping, 
number of ships, and amount of 
tonnage cleared outwards and it 
wards, from Great Britain to the 
East Indies and China, and from 
China and ihe East Indies 
Great Britain, for the three years 
last past, ending the 5th of January 
1823.”—Ordered. 

“ An account of the exports of 
all goods exported in such ship- 
ping to the East Indiea and China, 
during the last three years, ending 
5th of January, 1823, distinguish 
ing the exports to China from 

those 
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those to the East Indies.”—Or- 


dered. = 
“ An account of all British ma- 


nufactured goods exported by the 
East India company, during the 
same period, to the East Indies, 
distinguishing those exported as 
merchandise for sale, from those 
exported as stores.” —Ordered. 

“ An account of all goods, the 
produce of China or India, im- 
ported into England, during the 
three years ending 5th of January 
1823, and afterwards exported, 
distinguishing the produce of 
China from that of India,” &c. &c. 
—Ordered. 

On the motion of Mr. Sykes, a 
bill to amend the act of George 
lll., respecting justices of the 
quorum, was read a first time, and 
ordered to be read a second time 
on the 14th of April. 

Mr. Alderman Wood moved that 
there be laid before the house a 
copy of Mr. Trimmer’s letter to 
the commissioners of woods and 
forests, respecting certain slate- 
quarries in the possession of 
Dawkins, E'sq.—Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Masterton Ure (having 
adopted the recomme.dation of 
Mr. Hume to insert the words, 
“and the amount of bounty paid 
for the same,’ moved for the fol- 
lowing return :—“ An account of 
the quantities of herrings and 
other fish exported from Great 
Britain to the West Indies, during 
the last ten years, prior to the Ist 
of January 18238, distinguishing 
each species of fish, and the quan- 
tites, the ports from whence they 
Were exported, the places to which 
they were so exported, and the 
amount of bounty paid for the 
same; also, a like account of the 
exports of fish from Ireland to the 
West India islands, and the amount 
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of bounty paid thereon.” —Ordered. 

Mr. Birch moved for returns, 
containing an account of the cus- 
toms’ duty paid upon raw and 
thrown silk, from the 5th of Janu- 
ary 1822 to the 5th of January 
1823; also for an account of the 
amount of drawback allowed on 
the export, during the same pe- 
riod, of such goods. —Ordered. 

Sir Robert Wilson presented a 
petition from Southwark against 
West India slavery, which the 
honourable member supported by 
an eloquent speech. 

After a few words from Mr, 
Canning and Mr. W. Smith, the 
petition was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Canning moved that the 
house adjourn to this day fortnight. 

Lord A. Hamilton rose to ob- 
ject to the motion: he thought, 
under the peculiar circumstances 
of the country, and of the Conti- 
nent, the adjournment too long, 
and moved as an amendment that 
this house do adjourn till Monday 
se nnight. 

In this he was supported by 
Mr. James Macdonald and Mr. 
Warre. 

The question was then put, and 
the amendment was negatived. 

On the question that the land- 
tax commissioners’ bill be read a 
second time, 

Mr. Hume said a few words, 
expressive of his wish that the 
treasury should immediately in- 
struct the commissioners that none 
of their clerks should, in future, 
receive any of the undue, illegal, 
and improper fees hitherto taken. 
Both the commissioners and their 
clerks were liable to prosecution in 
every parish where the exaction 
was made. 

After which the bill was read a 


second time. 
On 
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On the bringing up of the re- 
port upon the monuments to Earl 
St. Vincent and Lord Duncan, 
Mr. Hume remarked upon the 
extortionate charge for admission 
at Westminster Abbey. 

The beer duties bill being in 
committee, 

Mr. Bernal begged to ask whe- 
ther the houses which sold the 
new beer were to be liable to the 
billeting of soldiers, and whether 
their shop-windows were to be ex- 
empted from the window-tax. If 
the new beer shops were to have 
this double exemption, the keepers 
of public-houses would feel them- 
selves hardly dealt by. 


Mr. Lushington said that th 
trade of the beer shops would ng 
be such as to claim exemption fo 
their shop-windows; but soldies 
certainly would not be billete 
upon them. 

Mr. Lennard gave notice, that 
he should move on the 22d 
April, for a committee on the sub 
ject of the county court of Mi¢ 
dlesex. 

Mr. Hume gave notice, on th 
part of Sir Henry Parnell, of g 
motion relating to steam-boats, for 
the 22d of Apnil. 

The house adjourned to Thun 
day the 10th.of Apmil. 





CHAPTER IIL. 


The Catholic Question.— Trish First Fruits — Crown Prisoners.— Regist 
of Vessels Bull, — Mihtary and Naval Pension Bill.—Irish Estimates. 
—Militia Reduction Bill. — Foreign Affairs.— Attorney-General of 
Ircland.— The Foreign Enlistment Bill.—Catholic Claims. — Miscel- 
lancous Estimates.—Game Laws,—State of the Navy.—Parliamentan 
Reform.-—Dublin Grand Jury.— Master and Apprentices Bill. —Bib 
to repeal Whipping.—Beer Bill.—Dismission of Mr. White.—Sundn 


Petitions, &c. &c. 


|] OUSE of Lords, April 10.— 

Petitions were presented against 
the insolvent debtors’ act — the 
duty on coals—and for a commu- 
tation of tithes in Ireland. 

A person from the office of the 
chief secretary for Ireland pre- 
sented annual accounts. — Ad- 


journed tall to-morrow, 


House of Commons, April 10.— 
Petitions were presented against 
the tax upon stones carried coast- 
wise in Scotland—the coal tax—the 
insolvent debtors’ act— the repeal 


of the Union acts relating to cotton 
manufacturers, and also to glass- 
the local taxation of Dublin. 

Mr. Western moved for a ® 
turn of the amount of duties raised 
on exciseable articles in the year 
1792 and 1822 respectively, amd 
the aggregate of both years— 
Ordered. 

Lord Hotham asked the Atte 
ney-General for Ireland whether 
it was his intention to bring 1 
ward the motion relative to te 


Catholic question at the time ! 
whieh 
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which his notice stood—namely, 
the 17th instant. The night hon. 
and learned gentleman must be 
aware that many members of the 
house had been put to considerable 
inconvenience on a former occa- 
sion by the postponement of a 
similar motion, and on the present 
occasion many persons entertained 
doubts whether the question would 
be brought forward at the time for 
which it was at present fixed. 

Sir J. Newport brought forwara 
his motion respecting the revenue 
arising from the first fruits of the 
clergy of Ireland. He commenced 
his observations by stating, that 
at the time of the Reformation, 
when the papal power was abo- 
lished, and the King was declared 
the head of the church, the first 
fruits or annates of all ecclesias- 
tical benefices were annexed to the 
revenues of the crown. He showed 
that they continued to be so taken 
till the reign of Queen Anne, when 
she, by a royal charter, granted 
them to the church of Ireland, for 
the purpose of building glebe 
houses, and augmenting the poor 
livings in that country. He then 
complained that these first fruits, 
being taken at the valor beneficiorum 
which was made in the reign of 
Henry VIII., were totally inade- 
quate for the purposes to which 
they were applied. At present 
they did not produce more than 
290/. a year; whereas, if properly 
rated, he contended that they 
would produce from 30,0001. to 
40,000. a year. A revenue of 
that amount would fully answer 
all the purposes of Queen Anne’s 
grant, and would render it un- 
necessary for ministers to come 
down annually to parliament to 
ask it for large sums of money to 
build glebe houses, and augment 
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Whilst these funds 


poor livings. 
were in existence, ministers were 
not defensible in asking, and par- 


liament was not warranted in 
granting large sums annually for 
either the erection of glebe houses, 
or the augmentation of poor livings. 
lle knew that, in several intances, 
many parishes had been united 
into ove in order to save the ex- 
pense of erecting a glebe house in 
each ; and the result was visible in 
the decay, not of the protestant 
establishment, but of the protestant 
population in Ireland. That point 
was fully established by comparing 
the late census of the protestant 
and catholic population for the dio- 
cess of Ossory, with a census 
made by the bishop of that diocese 
in the year 1731. He would tell 
them what the comparative results 
were in one parish. In 1731 it 
contained 64 protestants, and 613 
catholics. In 1818 it contained 
5 protestants and 2,500 catholics, 
The house could not be surprised 
at this result, when he informed 
them, that, owing to these unions 
of parishes, some of them were 
upwards of thirty miles long. The 
right honourable baronet then read 
a letter from a gentleman in Ire- 
land, who complained that it was 
quite impossible for him to attend 
divine worship at his parish church, 
as he lived seventeen miles from 
it; and that a friend of his, whose 
name be mentioned, was also in 
the same predicament, as he lived 
exactly seventeen miles on the 
other side of it. The right hon. 
baronet then concluded by moving 
the following resolutions :— 

‘“* That the first fruits or annates, 
being the first year’s income of 
every ecclesiastical dignity aud 
benefice in Ireland, became at the 


time of the Reformation a part ~ 
the 
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the revenue of the crown, as head 
of the church, and was rendered 
payable by instalments, and other- 
wise regulated by the Irish statute 
of the 28th Henry VIII., and 
continued annexed to the royal 
revenues until the year 1710. 

“ That her Majesty Queen Anne, 
as an act of grace and favour to 
the established church of Ireland, 
by letters patent, confirmed by 
subsequent acts of parliament, did 
then vest in certain trustees and 
commissioners the produce of this 
branch of royal revenue, for the 
purposes of building and repairing 
churches, for the purchase of the 
glebes, where wanting, and of im- 
propriations wherever the benefice 
was not sufficient for the liberal 
maintenance of the clergy having 
cure of souls, 

«“ That her said Majesty Queen 
Anne did at the same time abso- 
lutely exonerate and release the 
¢lergy of Ireland from the payment 
of the twentieth parts, or twelve 
pence in the pound, theretofore 
payable annually to the crown out 
of the income of all ecclesiastical 
benefices. 

“ That it appears from returns 
laid before this house, that the 
gross amount of the first fruit 
revenue thus vested in trust, as 
paid in to the treasurer of the 
board of commissioners, during ten 
years, ending in January 1821, 
amounted only to 3,752/., leaving 
the net amount of produce, appli- 
cable to the valuable purposes of 
the grant, no more than 2,925/., 
averaging annually 292/., after the 
deduction for salaries and inci- 
dental expenses of the board, of 
8270. 

*“ That the grants of parliament 
for building new churches and 
glebe houses, and the purchase of 
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glebes in Ireland, during eleye 
years, ending in 1818, amounte 
to 498,000/., being un anna 
average of 45,000/. ; and that pm. 
vision still continues to be mak 
by annual grants for these salutary 
purposes from the public revenues, 

“ That four bundred and Sixty. 
seven of the dignities and benefices 
of Ireland, being nearly one-third 
part of the whole, have never bee 
rated or valued to the payment of 
the first fruits, as directed by the 
statute of Henry VIII.; and that 
three hundred and thirty-six bene. 
fices more, although rated, do not 
contribute thereto, in consequence 
of the very early period and the 
low rates on which the valuation 
was effected; and that the whok 
of the archbishoprics, bishopries, 
and other ecclesiastical dignities of 
Ireland, are estimated as amount 
ing to only 4,247/. yearly value, 

“ That the receipt and manage 
ment of this revenue has been al 
ways reserved to and continued in 
officers appointed by the crown, 
and that the duties thereof were, 
by letters patent, in the year 1812, 
intrusted to certain commissioners, 
with power, as therein specified, 
from time to time, to collect, levy, 
and receive, and to examine and 
search for the just and true valve 
of all and singular the dignites 
and benefices of Ireland, but that 
no valuation appears to have been 
made under authority of this 
patent. 

“ That these resolutions be laid 
before his Majesty, together with 
our humble representation, that # 
appears just and equitable that this 
branch of royal revenue, liberally 
bestowed on the church of Ireland 
for wise and salutary purposes 
should be rendered efficacious for 


the attainment of the objects o 
royal 
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royal bounty, without the necessity 
of increasing annually the public 
burdens by parliamentary grants ; 
and that we humbly pray his Ma- 
jesty may be pleased to authorize 
and direct the patentees of the 
crown to proceed forthwith in the 
execution of such measures as 
may be deemed necessary for ex- 
amining and searching for the just 
and true value of all und singular 
the dignities and benefices of Ire- 
land, and for rendering all such as 
shall be found to exceed the an- 
nual value of 150/. rateable con- 
tributors to the first fruit fund, as 
vacancies in such dignities and be- 
nefices may hereafter take place.” 

The honourable baronet was op- 
posed by Mr. Goulburn, and the 
resolutions negatived sertatim. 

Sir J. Boughey asked leave to 
bring in a bill for enlarging the 
powers of justices of the peace, as 
to the determination of questions 
between masters and servants. 

Dr. Lushington obtained leave 
to bring in a bill for consolidating 
the laws relative to the slave 
trade. 

Mr. Hume moved for two re- 
turns connected with crown pri- 
soners :—the first, a return of the 
number of persons now confined 
a crown debtors, distinguishing 
the amounts of their debts, and 
the terms during which they had 
been imprisoned ;—the second, a 
return of the number of persons 
confined in the Fleet-prison for 
Contempt of court, specifying whe- 
ther for offence against the court 
of Chancery, or the court of Ex- 
chequer, or against any and what 
cil or ecclesiastical court;—an 
Secount to be appended to this 
ast return of all persons who had 
died in prison under confinement 
for contempt of court, between the 
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11th of July 1820 and the present 
time.—Ordered to be produced. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Sykes, 
the second reading of the registry 
of vessels’ bill was postponed until 
the 18th instant. 

Mr. Hume (to complete certain 
documents before the house) moved 
for a return of the annual revenue 
and expenditure of Great Britain, 
from the 5th of January 1792 to 
the Sth of January 1798, — 
Agreed to. 

The house then adjourned. 

House of Lords, April 11.— 


‘Mr. Brogden, accompanied by se- 


veral other members of the house 
of commons, brought up the grant 
of aids and innkeepers’ allowance 
bills, which were read the first 
time. 

A. person from the chamber of 
London presented accounts of the 
receipt and expenditure of the or- 
phans’ fund. 

Petitions were presented against 
the debtors’ act. 

The Marquis of Lansdown moved 
for a return of the application of 
the various sums of money issued 
by authority of parliament for the 
relief of the poor of Ireland; and 
also of the application of sums 
issued to commissioners for carry- 
ing on public works in that country 
between the Ist January 1822, and 
the Ist of April, 1823. Returns 
ordered. —Adjourned, 

House of Commons, April 11.— 
Sir H, Hardinge took the oaths 
und his seat as member for the 
city of Durham. 

A person from the chamber of 
London presented a return of the 
amount of the duties composing 
the orphans’ fund. 

Petitions were presented against 
equalizing the duties on East and 
West India sugars—against grant- 

ing 
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ing concessions to the Roman Ca- 
tholics—the insolvent debtors’ act 
—for augmenting the duties on 
hawkers and pedlars licences— 
against doties on coals carried 
coust-wise—against the protecting 
duties on blankets—for a reduction 
in the number of hackney coaches. 

Mr. Sykes gave notice that on 
20th of April he should move for 
a repeal of the duty on candles. 

Mr. Wetherell presented a pe- 
tition from the grand jury of Dub- 
lin: itcomplained “ that the attor- 
ney-general for Ireland, in his ad- 
dress to the court of King’s Bench, 
Dublin, had imputed to the grand 
jury that they bad been induced to 
throw out the bills which he had 
preferred aguinst the rioters, from 
corrupt motives.”—Ordered to be 
printed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved the order of the day that 
the house do resolve itself into a 
committee on the military and na- 
val pension bill. Several members 
opposed it, upon the principle that 
it made the Bank dealers in the 
funds, and gave a great advantage 
to itat the cost of the public. ‘The 
house divided : for the house going 
into a committee 55—against 1t 44, 
—Report ordered on Monday. 

The house then went into a 
committee of supply on the Irish 
estimates ; when the following items 
were voted. 17,000/. for protes- 
tant schools. 14,000/, for the pro- 
motion of education in Ireland, 
27,672. for foundling hospital in 
Dublin. 19,000/. for the asylum, 
the house of industry, and the hos- 
pitals in Dublin. 4,500/. for the 
lunatic asylum. 7,400/. for the 
Ilibernian society for the education 
of soldiers’ children. 1,600/. for the 
Dublin marine society. 1,930. 
for the female orphan school. 


2,680/. for the Westmoreland lock 
hospital. 2,800/. for the Dablig 
lying-in hospital. 1,400/. for Ma. 
dam Stephen's hospital, Dublin, 
2,692. for the fever hospital, 
300/. for the hospital of incurables, 
928/. for the Roman Catholic se 
minary. 2,000/. to the royal 
Cork institution. 7,000/. for 
the Dublin society. 9,2301. for 
building churches and purchase of 
glebes in Ireland. 10,000/. for 
widening the streets of Dublin, 
2,5001. for the farming society, 
300/. for the royal Irish academy, 
500/. for the office of the commis 
sioners of charitable donations and 
bequests. 19,938/. 9s. 2d.4 in aid 
of the linen and hempen manufae- 
tures. 16,170/. for the board of 
works. 17,3012. for printing and 
stationery of the chief and under 
secretaries 

The following vote was post 
poned at the request of Mr. Rice, 
viz 8.3852. for the association 
for discountenancing vice. 

The house then resumed, the 
chairman reported progress. The 
committee was ordered to sit again 
on Wednesday. 

Mr, Lennard moved for the pro 
duction of the following papers:— 
An account of the various contract 
ing prices by the victualling-oflice, 
for wheat, flour, beef, pork, butter, 
and cheese, from 1790 to the pre 
sent time; an account of the ave 
rage price of all sorts of grail, 
from the 5th of January, 1821, 
the 5th of January, 1823, distim 
guishing each year ; an accountol 
the weekly average price of all 
sorts of grain from the 5th of Je 
nuary, 1823, to the present time, 
distinguishing each week.—Orde™ 
ed.— Adjourned. 

House of Lords, April 14.—Pe 
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against the insolvent debtors’ act ; 
from the corporation of Beverley, 
in Yorkshire, against the catholic 
clams ; and one from D. Natha- 
niel Highmore, complaining of his 
not being allowed to practise in 
the ecclesiastical courts. 

The order of the day, in pursu- 
ance of which their lordships had 
been summoned, being read, 

The Earl of Liverpool addressed 
their lordships. In obedience to 
the commands of his Majesty, he 
rose to lay certain papers, relative 
to the negotiations which had 
taken place on the subject of Spain, 
on the table of the house. [le had 
properly to begin with the circum- 
stances which occurred in the ne- 
gotiations of last year at the con- 
gress of Verona; but before he 
came to them, he wished to draw 
their lordships’ attention to some 
antecedent facts which would show 
in what situation this country 
stood with respect to the question 
of Spain before the sovereigns as- 
sembled. ‘Their lordships would 
recollect, that in 1814 the King of 
Spain was restored to his country. 
During his absence a constitution 
had been drawn up and adopted in 
tsl2. There were, he must ac- 
knowledge, many circumstances 
connected with that constitution to 
which it was impossible the atten- 
ton of those who were interested 
in the state of Spain should not be 
called. It had been established at 
& time when the opportunity for 
such a chanye could not have been 
foreseen, and therefore it might 
have been presumed that the fra- 
mers of that code, as well as the 
country, were not prepared for it 
by that general knowledge which 
stich a labour required. It was, in 
fact, constructed upon principles 


Bigg erroneous — not only 
823. 
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erroneous in themselves, but be- 
cause they were by no means 
suited to the condition and the 
feelings of the country. On the 
King of Spain’s restoration, it be- 
came a matter of consideration 
what the course to be pursued 
ought to be. lis Majesty's minis- 
ter who was then in Spain, Sir H. 
Wellesley, advised Ferdinand VII. 
to accept the constitution of the 
Cortes, subject to modifications. 
After some hesitation on the part 
of that sovereign, a diflerent course 
was adopted. ‘The King was led 
to think that the opinion of the 
people of Spain was decidedly hos- 
tule to the constitution, and in his 
belief of the existence of that opi- 
nion his Majesty appeared to be 
correct. Nay, he would go far- 
ther. He would say that he would 
not regret that the King of Spain 
had taken a course different from 
that which our minister recom- 
mended, had his Majesty only ad- 
hered to the promises he made 
when he refused to accept the con- 
stitution, on the ground that it was 
not conformable to the wishes of 
the people. But at the same time 
that he rejected the constitution 
which was offered to him, he is- 
sued a declaration, in which he re- 
cognized the principles of a limited 
monarchy, and promised te assem- 
ble Cortes. Had this course been 
adopted, he was far from thinking 
that either Spain or Europe would 
have had any reason to regret his 
Catholic Majesty’s determination. 
But, notwithstanding this strong 
and voluntary declaration, no Cortes 
were assembled. Not only were 
they not assembled, but a course of 
misgovernment was pursued, which 
made the events of 1820, however 
unexpected, (and unexpected he be- 
lieved they were,) be viewed with- 
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out regret by any one. In 1820 
the constitution was restored, and 
the restoration of that constitution 
certainly did create alarm among 
our allies. He confessed he thought 
that the manner in which that re- 
storation had been brought about 
was matter of regret; but if ever 
there was a case of revolution in 
which powers had no ground for 
interference, in which no pretext 
for hostility was atlorded to any 
foreign state, it was that of Spain. 
‘The constitution of 1812, which 
was restored, had already subsisted 
two years in Spain; and during 
that period, all the powers of Eu- 
rope made overtures of friendship, 
or concluded treaties of alliance, 
with the government which admi- 
nistered that constitution. What- 
ever defects might appear in the 
constitution, to whatever objections 
itmight be liable, none of the 
powers of Europe had therefore 
any right to regard the re-establish- 
ment of that constitution as an act 
of hostility. ‘Those who brought 
ubout the revolution were entitled 
to say that they had only brought 
matters back to the state in which 
they were when the powers of Eu- 
rope concluded treaties with Spain, 
and courted her alliance and assist- 
ance. It accordingly appeared to 
his Majesty's government, that 
there was nothing in the events of 
1820 calculated to provoke hosti- 
lity in any state, and every oppor- 
tunity was taken to make that opi- 
mon known. It would be recol- 
lected that he had himself, at a 
very early date, fully stated that 
opinion, in consequence of a ques- 
tion having been put to him on a 
paper published by the court of 
St. Petersburgh. From that period, 
down to the meeting of the Congress 
of Verona, no opportunity for the 
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government of this country to ey. 
press its sentiments had arisen, jg 
which any interference with Spaig 
had not been deprecated. Any 
attempt of that kind bad been é& 
precated over and over again, o 
the ground that all interference 
with the internal affairs of another 
state was unjust and contrary j 
the policy of this country, unleg 
a special case for interference could 
be made out. It had also been de 
precated on account of the peculiar 
circumstances and situation of 
Spain. It had farther been shown 
that in so far as the case of Spais 
wus a special case, it would, wer 
even the doctrine of interference 
true, be a case of exception. Upon 
every occasion in which it wa 
necessary to advert to this subject, 
these views were stated to the in 
dividual who was at the time am 
bassador to this court from France, 
‘lhe reasons for abstaining from in 
terference on grounds of policy, a 
well as on account of the locali- 
ties and difficulties which th 
country presents, were urged: andit 
was invariably _ maintained that, 
looking at all the circumstances, 
even those who supported the 
doctrine of interference must at 
knowledge the situation of Spaint 
form a case of exception. Whenit 
was determined by his Majesty's 
government that a noble friend a 
his, now no more, should proceed 
to the Congress of Verona, ministen 
were not aware that the affainsd 
Spain were to be made a subject 
particular consideration, It ws 
generally understood that the stalt 
of Spain would form no prominel 
part of the discussions. The pn 
ciples upon which the instructios 
for his noble friend were then dra¥® 
up with respect to this question, we 
in contradiction to all interferent 
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It however did afterwards certainly 
appear, that the affairs of Spain 
were likely to form a more promt- 
nent part in the deliberations at 
Verona than had originally been 
expected. It was learned that the 
subject was to be brought forward 
by France for the purpose of ob- 
taining some recorded opinion of the 
Congress on the state of Spain in 
relation to the government of France. 
What had followed in consequence 
of this information, would appear 
from the papers on the table. His 
noble friend (the Duke of Welling- 
ton) had had a conversation with 
the French Minister before he pro- 
ceeded to Verona. A _ correspond- 
ence took place, and his right hon. 
friend who had recently been ap- 
pointed Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, instructed his noble 
friend to make a strong represen- 
tation on the new situation in which 
the question respecting Spain ap- 
peared to be placed. ‘The despatch 
sent to his noble friend intimated 
that if there was any attempt to in- 
terlere by force or by menace in the 
affairs of Spain, he should peremp- 
torily declare that “‘ so convinced 
are bis Majesty's government of the 
uselessness and danger of any such 
interference—so objectionable does 
it appear to them in principle, as 
well as utterly impracticable in ex- 
ecution, that to such interference, 
come what may, his Majesty will 
not be a party.” This despatch 
Was sent on the 27th of September, 
by his hon. friend at the head of 
the foreign department. By the 
next despatch received from his 
noble friend it was learned that the 
French government intended to sub- 
mit certain questions to the Con- 
gress of Verona, with the view of 
obtaining the determination of the 
allied powers upon them. ‘These 
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questions were as follows :—** 1. Inu 
case France should find herself un- 
der the necessity of recalling her 
minister from Madrid, and of break- 
ing off all diplomatic relations with 
Spain, will the high courts be dis- 
posed to adopt like measures and 
to recall their respective missions ? 
2. Should war break out between 
France and Spain, under what form, 
and by what acts, would the high 
powers afford to France that mo- 
ral support which would give to her 
measures the weight and authority 
of the alliance, and inspire a sulu- 
tary dread into the revolutionists of 
all countries? 3. What, in short, 
is the intention of the high powers, 
as to the extent and the form of the 
effectual assistance which they would 
be disposed to give to France, in 
case active interference should, on 
her demand, become necessary ?” 
These questions, especially the first, 
seemed to be rather prospective. 
They certainly did not contemplate 
the invasion of the Spanish terri- 
tory atthattime. It seemed to be 
anticipated that Spain was to be- 
come the aggressor on France, and 
then, that in consequence of that 
aggression, the diplomatic relations 
were to be interrupted. ‘The an- 
swer given by his noble friend was 
conformable to the instructions al- 
ready referred to. ‘The ministers 
of the three other powers replied in 

substance, that, if France should be 

obliged to break off her diplomatic 

relations with Spain, their go- 

vernments would respectively dis- 

continue theirs. The noble Duke, 

in his reply, simply stated, that 

since the month of April 1820, his 

Majesty’s government had availed 

themselves of every opportunity of 
recoinmending to his ve al- 

lies to abstain from all interference 


in the internal affairs of Spain, &c. 
Kk 2 {Here 
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[Here the noble earl stated the prin- 
cipal passages of the inclosure io 
the despatch No. 4, class A. of the 
papers.] This was the first commu- 
nication which took place, in ap- 
swer to the three propositions, It 
appeared froma review of the trans- 
actions which were at that time 
impending, that subsequently there 
were two steps, on which the sove- 
reigns assembled at Verona had 
decided. ‘The first and the only 
one which at this moment it was 
necessary for him to notice,—for 
hereafter he should have to state 
the second,—the first subsequent 
step was, to prepare certain des- 
patches for transmission to the 
government of Spain, through the 
ministers of these sovereigns, then 


resident in Madrid, the substance of 


which was to intimate the strong 
objections entertained to the course 
of policy and of government pur- 
sued by the Spanish authorities, 
and also conveying an intention of 
withdrawing their ministers from 
the court of Madrid. His noble 
friend (the Duke of Wellington) 
most a#rongly protested against this 
proceeding —he protested formally, 
solemnly, and repeatedly, against 
any interference by the other powers 
in the internal concerns of Spain, 
and particularly any interference 
by force of arms, in the way of 
hostile aggression upon the Spa- 
nish territory ; the intention of re- 
sorting in any shape to force, was 
protested against by the British 
government, and the advice to 
refrain from such measures, which 
must inevitably inflame and exaspe- 
rate, was given in the most earnest 
manner, although he was bound tu 
admit it was not followed by the 
French government, and it was 
ultimately determined to transmit 
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the despatches already prepared fy 
the ministers of the allied soy 
reigns at Madrid, Upon their tray 
mission, his noble friend again e, 
tered bis solemn protest against th 
course of proceeding which wa 
then adopted, and alluded in they 
words to the despatches determing 
to be sent to Madrid ; — 

‘* These sentiments and opinions 
have certainly been entertained by 
the three cabinets of Austria, Pry. 
sia, and Russia, for a considerabk 
period of time; and the Britis 
government duly appreciates th 
forbearance and deference for the 
opinions of other cabinets, whieh 
have dictated the delay to make 
these communications, to the pre 
sent moment. But having bee 
delayed till now, I would reques 
those ministers to consider whether 
this is the moment at which such 
remonstrances should be made- 
whether they are calculated to allay 
the irritation against France, and 
to prevent a possible rupture; and 
whether they might not with a 
vantage be delayed to a later period. 

“ They are certainly calculated 
to irritate the government of Spaia; 
to afford ground for a belief that 
advantage has been taken of the 
irritation existing between that go 


vernment and France, to call dows | 


upon Spain the power of the all- 
ance; and thus to embarrass still 
more the difficult position of the 
French government. 

* The result of these commun 
cations will probably be, that the 
diplomatic relations between @ 
three allied courts and Spain wil 
be discontinued, whatever may 
the state of the questions betwee 
France aud Spain: this occurrent 
cannot assist the cause of France) 
as those questions will stand pas 
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their own ground, and the govern- 
ment of France must decide them 
upon theirown merits. 

« But these communications are 
not only calculated to embarrass 
the French government, but like- 
wise that of the King, my master. 
His Majesty feels sincerely for the 
King and the people of Spain; he 
is anxious to see a termination of 
the evils and misfortunes by which 
that country is afflicted, and that it 
should be prosperous and happy. 
His Majesty likewise earnestly de- 
sires that the usual relations of 
amity and good neighbourhood may 
be re-established between France 
and Spain; and his Majesty's go- 
vernment would have been anxious 
to co-operate with those of his 
allies in allaying the existing irri- 
tation, and in preventing a possible 
rupture. 

* But his Majesty’s government 
are of opinion, that to animadvert 
upon the internal transactions of an 
independent state, unless such trans- 
actions affect the essential interests 
of his Majesty’s subjects, is incon- 
sistent with those principles on 
which his Majesty has invariably 
acted on ull questions relating to 
the internal concerns of other coun- 
tries; that such animadversions, if 
made, must involve his Majesty in 
serious responsibility, if they should 
produce any effect; and must irri- 
late, if they should not; and if ad- 
dressed, as proposed, to the Spanish 
bovernment, are likely to be inju- 
nous to the best interests of Spain, 
and to produce the worst conse- 
quences upon the probable discus- 


sions between that country and 
France. 


“The King’s government must, 
therefore, decline to advise his Ma- 
Jesty to hold a common language 
with his allies upon this occasion ; 
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und it is so necessary for his Ma- 
jesty not to be supposed to partici- 
pate in a measure of this descrip. 
uon, and calculated to produce such 
consequences, that his government 
must equally refrain from advising 
his Majesty to direct that any com- 
munication should be made to the 
Spanish government on the subject 
of its relations with France. 

“* His Majesty, therefore, must 
limit his exertions and good offices 
to the endeavours of his minister 
at Madrid to allay the ferment 
which these communications must 
oceasion, and to do all the good in 
his power.” 

Such were the terms of the 
solemn protest of his noble friend. 
The course against which it was 
directed was pursued, and accom- 
panied by a declaration of the view 
taken by France of the conduct of 
Spain; and certain proceedings were 
adopted in furtherance of the in- 
tended measures, to which Great 
Britain was not, and could not be, 
in any respect a party. ‘The sub- 
stance of these proceedings on the 
part of France, in conjunction with 
the allied powers, was an expression 
of the necessity of protecting France 
against a direct attack from Spain. 
There were three contingencies, the 
occurrence of any one of which was 
to call into action the hostility of 
the allied powers, who, in conjunc- 
tion with France, had looked at the 
affairs of Spain. The first contin- 
gency was, in the event of Spain en- 
deavouring to propagate the politi- 
cal opinions of her existing govern- 
ment within the territory of her 
neighbourFrance, or to embark in or 
adopt any measures therein which 
were calculated to disturb the 
French government. The second 
contingency was, any dethronement 
of the King of Spain, or act of vio- 

lence 
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lence towards his person or family. 
The third was any attempt on the 
part of the Spanish government to 
change or alter the existing dynasty. 
To the first of these existing con- 
tingencies he thought there could 
be no objection, when it was consi- 
dered what were the relations of 
the governments in alliance, and 
the common object they must have 
in view; but with reference to the 
other contingencies, it was distinctly 
declared on the part of Great Bri- 
tain that to every thing in the 
shape of menace and armed threat 
they were most decidedly hostile— 
they were averse to any attack upon 
Spain such as had since occurred : 
of the merits of the external ques- 
tion between France and Spain this 
country was not then formally ap- 
prised, and, as the circumstances 
were not specifically communica- 
ted, all they could do was to protest 
in general terms against the adop- 
tion of a hostile policy in the first 
instance. It was most material for 
him to state, that up to the period 
to which he was now referring, how- 
ever objectionable, in their opi- 
nion, had been the policy pursued on 
the Continent—however widely this 
country might differ from the course 
pursued by the allied governments 
respecting Spain-still there had not 
been at that time any step taken on 
the part of France which necessarily 
indicated the invasion of Spain by 
any of the allied powers, The first 
condition of interference on the 
part of the allies was, as well, in- 
deed, as the two others, purely 
contingent, and did not apply to 
any case or to any circumstance 
which then existed, or was occur- 
ring, as far as their information 
went. the first was a purely defen- 
sive contingency, and no act on the 
part of Spain had altered ber situ- 
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ation with the other SOVETCIONS 
with France during these diseys. 
sions. The instructions then trans. 
mitted to the other ministers 
Madrid were in every sense of th 
word unauthorized ; they formed, 
false step, which it was unnec 
to take, from the previous deck. 
rations which had been made. Th 
result, however, was, that the mi. 
nisters of the allied powers then 
discussing the afluirs of Spain, quit. 
ted Madrid after the delivery of 
their respective despatches. Still, 
however, the removal of an ambas 
sador was not an act of hostility » 
the power from which such embassy 
was withdrawn : he need not inform 
their lordships that the breaking 
up of diplomatic relations between 
states, was neither a cause of war, 
nor a circumstance which could pr. 
perly be considered an occasion of 
war upon legitimate grounds; diple 
matic relations had been for yean 
suspended between states, and yet 
no war had resulted from sucha 
suspension of friendly intercourse. 
Countries remote from each other 
were not under the same necessity 
as neighbouring states, of maintail- 
ing mutual resident embassies— 
unquestionably the maintenance d 
them was at all times useful; though 
not the cause of war, he was ready 
to admit that the absence of miuit 
ters had often a tendency to the i 
troduction of a war—a war which 
might have been possibly averted, 
were the regular intercourse mall 
tained. He repeated that the & 
moval of a resident minister Ws 
no just cause of war, and would g° 
farther and state, that he covlt 
conceive a variety of cases in whit 
it might be necessary for a ministt’ 
to advise his sovereign to recall bi 
ambassador, where he would oe 
follow up that advice by recot 
mendin: 
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mending any declaration of war, 
He could not again in this part ot 
his statement, in explanation of the 
policy pursued by his Majesty's 

vernment, refrain from declaring 
that up to the time to which he al- 
luded, there was not in any of the 
recorded acts of the Congress of Ve- 
rona any avowed intention on the 
part of France to invade the Spa- 
nish territory; not only was there 
no such recorded intention, but 
there was what might be con- 
strued into a negative conclusion 
upon that point, for the three ge- 
neral contingent grounds of direct 
interference with Spain, which 
were tolead to a general re-assem- 
bling of the allied powers to con- 
sider of what ulterior proceedings 
should be adopted, had not occurred 
when the Congress of Verona broke 
up. He was most ready to say, 
that no step had hitherto been 
taken—nothing had occurred which 
indicated any intention on the part 
of France to invade Spain. What 
might be the particular political 
views, or respective influence of in- 
dividuals, or spirit of dictation, to 
which they were prepared to re- 
sort, was a diflerent question ; but 
sull there was nothing calculated 
to lead the British government 
intoa belief that France meditated 
a direct attack upon the existing 
government of Spain. After the 
dissolution of the Congress of Ve- 
rona, the pacific policy of Great 
Britain was still decidedly mani- 
fested upon every occasion: their 
uniform desire was to maintain the 
amicable relations of Europe, and 
to oppose every proper obstruction 
‘o the contingent perils of war. 
Che Necessary steps were taken 
without delay, after the congress, 
\ interpose the mediation of this 
country between France and Spain. 
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On the returu of his noble friend 
from the Continent, they received 
farther information of the views 
and intentions of the government 
of France. It was then known that 
it was determined to forward the 
despatches to the ministers of the 
allied powers at Madrid, and the 
government lost no time in taking 
such measures to tender their in- 
terposition to reconcile the con- 
flicting parties, as they thought 
would pot only prove satisfactory 
to the people of England, but also 
acceptable to the respective govern- 
ments of Europe. ‘They were sull 
in hopes that France had not 
finally determined upon a war po- 
licy, and that, through the inter- 
position of Great Britain, she might 
still be induced to adhere to a pa- 
cific course. He was at the same 
time bound to say that even the 
despatch of the 25th of December, 
to Madrid, did not, except in ge- 
neral terms, avow an intention of 
electing an alteration in the po- 
licy of the government of Spain, 
by an invasion of that country: it 
was so received and understood by 
those most aflected, namely, the 
authorities at Madrid, as would be 
seen upon a perusal of the papers 
which it was his duty to submit to 
their lordships; for when the des- 
patches from France bad arrived 
at Madrid, they were found rather 
to give relief than to excite alarm 
in the opinion of the Spanish go- 
vernment: the authorities at Ma- 
drid felt, on receiving the despatch 
to which he alluded, that. no im- 
mediate hostility, at least, was in- 
tended against them, although the 
allied sovereigns bad transmitted 
their opinions of the state of Spain, 
and withdrawn their resident mi- 
nisters. It would be his duty pow 


to state the course of proceedings 
which 








which had been adopted by Erg- 
land in this stage of the proceed- 
ings upon the Continent, and the 
principles which had governed 
their proceedings. He had no dif- 
fieulty in stating that both then, 
us indeed throughout, it was in- 
cumbent upon Great Britain to use 
every effort, and exercise all her 
influence to prevent a war between 
France and Spain, and to mediate 
in every honourable and effective 
manner to avert such a calamity : 
they were, he admitted, bound by 
every motive to resort to every 
measure which they could adopt 
consistently with honour, to main- 
tain free from disturbance the ami- 
cable relations of the powers of 
Europe. He would say that this 
was their natural and just policy, 
not only with respect to the inter- 
nal condition of Spain, but also of 
France, and of the other govern- 
ments of Europe; for if hostilities 
commenced with one of the great 
powers, and more particularly com- 
menced on the principles which 
were now acting upon, no man 
could say to what extremities they 
might be driven. It was their 
duty, therefore, towards France, 
towards Spain, towards Europe, 
and sull more towards themselves, 
to adopt every measure which was 
consistent with the safety, the ho- 
nour, and the character of the 
country, to prevent the introduc- 
bon of a war into Spain. They 
were, besides, at that moment, 
placed under circumstances with 
Spain, which undoubtedly gave 
them a special motive for amicable 
interposition ; for at that very pe- 
rod, and unmediately antecedent 
to the first step of aggression un- 
dertaken by France, the govern- 
ment of Great Britain had been 
called upon by Spain to use her 
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amicable interpasition to avert, 
war with France. The tender of 
mediation, although honourable 
and right in itself, did not therefor 
originate with this country, but 
arose out of the express desire of 
the government of Spain herself; 
not that Spain at the time had 
received any direct menace of way, 
but upon the mere assumption, that 
in the event of such a war arising, 
England might determine upon ap 
absolute neutrality. Ile mention 
ed this expression of neutrality, 
for the purpose of showing that it 
was assumed and contemplated at 
the time by Spain. ‘This iter 
mediation had been tendered to 
France, and certainly declined, on 
the ground that the existing dif- 
ferences with Spain were not of 
that specific nature which could be 
submitted to a mediator; and also 
in the hope that the intervention 
of Great Britain with Spain might 
be usefully exercised in another 
manner. The immediate object 
which Spain had at that time ia 
view, had reference to the Freneb 
army of observation, and not te 
more direct hostilities: the great 
object of Spain then was, to have 
the French army of observation 
withdrawn. However, while France 
had a perfect right to maiutaia 
that force, she could not be called 
upon to withdraw it, unless some 
pretext were afforded by Spain fer 
such a change of position. He 
felt no difficulty in here avowing, 
that when England tendered her 
mediation, nothing upon earth 
would have induced her to ask 
Spain to concede one tittle of her 
constitution, or system of goveri- 
ment, which the Spanish people 
thought material for their safety 
or honour; but the British go 


vernment knew, and the whole 
world 
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world knew—nay, there was not 
even a reasonable man in Spain who 
was not ready to admit, that some 
modifications of the Spanish con- 
stitation wer indispensably neces- 
sary toallay that state of civil war 
and local agitation which con- 


vulsed that country. ‘The advice 
and mediation of Great Britain 
having been asked by Spain, this 
government thought it right to in- 
quire what means of defence Spain 

sessed to resist an immediate 
attack, should such be made 
against her, and though, looking 
at her means of ultimate resist- 
ance, as great as those of any other 
country in Europe, it was clear 
that from a variety of causes her 
immediate power of resistance was 
inadequate to oppose the entrance 
into her territory of an invading 
army like that which could be 
brought against them; and al- 
though, as in the last war, she 
might ultimately repel the most 
wide-spreading aggression from 
without, yet still she could not ac- 
quire that advantage without under- 
going the most painful vicissitudes, 
and passing through the bitterest 
scenes of misery; her fairest and 
best provinces must be overrun by 
an invading army, and pillaged ; 
for that must be the effect, what- 
ever was said in the way of re- 
commendation in proclamations. 
In this they were clearly consider- 
ing the interests of Spain; not per- 
haps as their first consideration, 
lor their own interests must always 
predominate. What they had re- 
commended to Spain was not con- 
veyed in the shape of demand, but 
of suggestion ; suggestion, too, a 
rejection of which was not to be 
received or attended with penalty 
© displeasure, but of a nature such 
4s a friend could recommend upon 
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the clearest and most palpable 
view of the interest of the party 
to whom it was recommended, It 
was satisfactory for them to have 
had the advantage, upon such an 
occasion, of a noble persouage, 
whose authority was of great 
weight in this country, of great 
respect in Europe, and particularly 
of high influence in Spain. The 
government had availed themselves 
of the instrumentality of his noble 
friend near him (the Duke of Wel- 
lington) in their communications 
with the authorities in Spain. He 
had brought under the view of the 
Spanish government their actual 
situation and condition, and his 
opinions upon both. He had done 
so antecedent to the invasion of 
Spain, or even to any distinct me- 
nace or avowal of the intention to 
enter that country ; for the papers 
would show that so late as the 
middle of January the Spanish go- 
vernment was strongly impressed 
with a belief that no immediate 
invasion of their country was con- 
templated by France. He himself 
had never believed that such a 
measure was contemplated until” 
about the time when the King of 
France delivered his speech. ‘The 
promulgation of the King of 
France’s speech made a great 
alteration in the state of things. 
Still all hopes of accommodation 
were not at an end, and it would ap- 
pear that France had subsequently 
declared that her desire for peace 
was as ardent as ever, and had 
offered to explain away the pas- 
sage in the King’s speech whica 
was caleulated to give offence to 
every representative or popular. 
form of government—he meant 
the passage which declared that 
all authority necessarily emanated 


from the Crown. A disposition had 
been 
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been evinced on the part of the 
French government to qualify that 
paragraph, and express its meaning 
in a sense very different from the 
natural interpretation which the 
words used were calculated to con- 
vey. They still clang to the hope 
that means of averting that which 
they all deplored were still within 
their reach. He would now come 
to the most material part of the 
subject—namely, what had been 
the policy of this country, and 
what onght to be the policy of this 
country, together with the reasons 
on which that policy was founded, 
He bad already stated on a former 
occasion, that our policy was neu- 
trality: and not only had we viewed 
it to be our policy, but it bad been 
distinctly so understood by the 
Spanish government, and our in- 
terference was accepted by them 
under that impression; so that 
there had been no misconception on 
that point. In stating the reason 
why that policy had been adopted, 
he bud no hesitation in saying that 
it was the duty of the country, and 
its first consideration, to maintain 
its honour; that if the honour or 
any essential interest of this country 
required that we should be engaged 
in war, we had the means of car- 
rying on such war. But when he 
said this, let it not be supposed 
that he doubted what the true in- 
terests of the country were. Now 
recovering from the = sufleri 
which our unparalleled exertions 
had occasioned, was this the time, 
when our commerce and manulac- 
tures were arrived at a state of 
prosperity which they had never 
enjoyed at any former period— 
when our agriculture was reviving 
from the difficulties which it bad 
expernenced— was this a moment 
when any rational person would 
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question that peace wus desirable 
for this country, and that we should 
not give to other countries thoy 
advantages which we at presen 
enjoyed, but part of which, in the 
event of war, we must necessarily 
forego? In addition to these cop. 
siderations, which ought to have 
great weight, there was another 
resulting trom the nature of the 
country in which, if we embarked 
in war, the contest must be carried 
on. Let it not be supposed that it 
would be sufficient to send a supply 
of arws and ammunition, or a 
small subsidy ; our device must be 
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It was not a small army which 
must be sent, but the same exer- 
tions must again be made as when 
that country was last the theatre 
of war. <A war carried on in 
Spain was four times as expensive 
as in any other country of Europe, 
There was a third reason for the 
policy pursued by his Majesty's 
government. In the last war 
Spain was not the end, but the 
means—the end was the sulety of 
Europe: it was true, that on the 
territory of Spain the most con- 
venient ground was found, and it 
was there the battle of Europe 
was fought and her safety assured, 
But what was the state of Spain? 
She was then a united country, and 
from one end of it to the other 
there was not a difference of sen- 
timent; there might be individual 
traitors, but they were exceptions 
to the general sentiment. Was 
that the case now? Spain is now 


a divided country: not as some 
countries were divided, when all 
the active spirits were on one side 
and the quiescent only on the 
other ; there were here activity and 


enthusiasm on the one side as well 
o 
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as the other; there was now raging 
a civil war in Spain—a war of the 
priests and peusants against the 
landholders and shopkeepers. Ile 
would admit that all the intelli- 

was on one side, but there 
was the fanaticism of liberty on 
one side, and the fanaticism of re- 
ligion on the other. Under the 
circumstances which he had stated, 
were we to engage not alone to 
drive the French out of Spain, but 
to maintain one-half the country 
against the other? It was said 
that the war was by no means 
popular in France, either with the 
manufacturing or commercial in- 
lerests; it was, perhaps, too much 
to suppose that any war would be 
unpopular with the army, but this 
was one in which they must feel 
that little glory was to be obtained ; 
but could any man suppose that 
if this country were to take part 
in the war, it would not become 
popular in France? ‘There was 
no doubt that it would, and the 
Spanish interests would recede 
from view, and the British inte- 
rests, which would be involved, 
would become the most prominent. 
But it was said the menace of 
going to war might have been 
thrown out: but supposing it had, 
and been ineffectual, the question 
would still recur, of whether it 
was proper and expedient to go to 
war, for no man could recommend 
that a menace should be thrown 
out which we should not be pie- 
pared to fulfil. Farther, it had 
been said that we might ultimately 
be compelled to go to war—that 
France might succeed in her pro- 
jects, conquer Spain, and attack 
Portogal. Without examining 


probabilities, it might be suffici- 
ent to say, that the best way 
vf securing all the objects we 
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had in view might be by pot 
going towar. He had no difficulty 
in saying, that if a great mischief 
might be prevented by incurring a 
present smaller one, it might be ex- 
pedient to embrace the smaller, in 
order to prevent the greater danger, 
No doubt, events might arise which 
might involve this country in war ; 
for instance, by Portugal becoming 
involved in it; but we had posi- 
tive assurances that if she re- 
mained neutral, she would not be 
attacked, But would any one em- 
bark in a contest because events 
might happen, which, according 
to all usual caleulation of contin- 
gencies, would not happen? — If our 
policy be neutrality, he hoped it 
would be an actual, an honest 
neutrality. ‘Ihe house would have 
the opportunity of seeing the 
whole course of the proceedings, 
and would then form its own judg- 
ment, when be trusted it would ap- 
pear that this country bad done its 
duty to France and to Spain, and, 
above all, that his Majesty’s go- 
vernment had done its duty to this 
kingdom and its subjects. 

Earl Grey objected to the inanner 
in which their lordships were com- 
pelled to receive the statement from 
the Earl of Liverpool only, without 
time having been allowed them for 
examining the documents upon 
which that statement was founded ; 
and thought the indecision shown 
upon the part of ministers one great 
cause of the failure of the negotia- 
tion. In this he was supported by 
Lord King.—Adjourned. 

House of Commons, April 14.— 
Petitions were presented for a re- 
duction in the number of Irish 
bishops—against the insolvent 
debtors’ act—upon the subject of 
agricultural distress—against any 


concessions being made to the Ro- 
nial 
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man Catholics —ayainst tithes-— 
against the leather tax. 

The general turnpike act was 
read a second time, and ordered to 
be committed. The swearing act 
amendment bill passed through a 
committee. 

On the motion of Dr. Lushington, 
the forgery bill was ordered to be read 
a second time this day six months. 

The apprenticeships bill was 
read a second time. 

In answer to a question from Jr. 
Grenfell, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
signified, that it was his intention 
to propose the bringing up of the 
report of the committee on the naval 
and military pensions bill that even- 
ing, unless, which he did not anti- 
cipate, any protracted discussion 
should arise upon the statement 
which his right hon. friend the Se- 
c mon | for Foreign Afluirs intended 
to make, 

The Scotch sherifts’ courts bill 
was read a second time. 

The Union duties bill passed 
through a committee, and wus or- 
dered to be read a third time on 
Friday. 

Mr. Canning appearing at the 
bar, he was called upon by the 
Speaker; be stated that he held in 
bis hand papers which he was com- 
manded by his Majesty to present 
to the house. 

it was ordered that they should 
be brought up. 

Mr, Canning brought up the pa- 
pers and moved that their titles be 
read; he then went over the same 
ground, but at rather greater length, 
which the Earl ef Liverpool had 
gone over in the upper house. 

Afterwards Mr. Brougham said, 
he rose on this occasion not so much 
tor the purpose of entering into the 
discussion of the inany momentous 
topics which the right hon. gent. 
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had introduced in the course of his 
speech, as to vindicate himself and 
the gentlemen near him in the 

of the country for not now proceed. 
ing with the discussion, animited ag 
they were by many of the senti. 
ments which had fallen from the 
right hon. gentleman—sentimenty 
which reflected the highest honour 
on his character. There were, no 
doubt, very many persons who did 
not thoroughly understand why so 
great an abstinence had been ex. 
hibited, and for so long a period, on 
that (the opposition) side of the 
house. This circumstance he would 
explain. He was one of those 
who, when he heard in a distant 
part of the country, where he was 
professionally engaged, the course 
of proceeding which the right hon. 
gent. intended to follow, could not 
see the expediency of adopting that 
course. The right hon. gent. did 
not produce the papers in the first 
instance, that gentlemen might read 
them: he reversed the practice by 
defending his conduct first, and af- 
terwards producing the papers on 
which that defence was founded. 
Now he must say, that the unfa- 
vourable impression which that 
mode of proceeding had originally 
communicated to his mind, was not 
altogether removed by the right 
honourable gentleman’s statement; 
for it did so happen, that, having 
attended to his speech with the 
greatest possible care, he found him- 
self left in the dark, up to the pre- 
sent moment, as to the precise 

specific line of conduct which his 
Majesty’s government had pursued. 
The right honourable gentleman 
said, that strict neutrality was what 
the government had intended ; he 


. Said that they would give no assist- 


ance to Spain, or to the invaders of 
Spain; but to what extent they had 
laboured to avert it, what repre- 

sentations 
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seutations they had made at Ve- 
rona or at Paris upon these points, 
he was left wholly in the dark. 
Nay, there were some parts of the 
right hon. gentleman's narrative, 
which, from the curious omissions 
observable, led him to a conclusion 
directly the reverse of that which 
other parts of the statement would 
induce him to form. The right 
hon. gentleman having passed over, 
with a lightness at which he (Mr. 
Brougham )greatly marvelled, what- 
soever had been done at Verona, 
having given no account of what 
had been said by the Duke of Wel- 
lington—having stated nothing re- 
lative to proceedings which after- 
wards took place at Paris—stated, 
wo his great astonishment, in a sub- 
sequent part of his speech, that the 
Duke of Wellington bad exerted 
himself to secure the tranquillity of 
Spain. But how? ‘That did not 
appear. lIlere there was a great 
chasm—an immense hiatus valde 
deflendus!/—in the narrative—the 
most important part was omitted. 
Hamlet in the play, the moststriking 
and the most necessary object, was 
left out. But having made these 
omissions, the right hon. gent. went 
on to say, that the Duke of Wel- 
lington had first restored the free- 
dom of Spain by bis military prow- 
ess, und had next defended her 
liberty and independence by his 
conduct at Verona. Now, if he 
took this as a real statement of 
what had occurred at Verona, he 
should be led to indulge in the 
pleasing expectation, that he should 
4nd, in the papers on the table, no 
Vague generalities, no idle wishes, 
but representations drawn up in the 
irm language of remonstrance. He 
would not say menace, because that 
point appeared to have been blown 
towards the latter part of the 
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right hon. gentleman’s speech. He, 
however, did not know that there 
were any persons, either in that 
house or out of it, who could be so 
extremely absurd as to wish minis- 
ters to use menaces which they 
could not follow up—he would say 
that they ought to have used the 
strong and firm language of re- 
monstrance, not of menace. It was 
of no use to say “* Don’t think we 
are so mad as the Bourbon govern- 
ment—don't think we are so wicked 
as that handful of imbeciles who 
have forgotten nothing and learned 
nothing, who have not profited by 
those precious lessons of adversity 
which were never thrown away on 
any except themselves—don’t sup- 
pose that we will assist in bringing 
back those pernicious principles 
which are the shame of France, 
which, if restored, must be the 
curse of the Spanish people, and 
reduce to misery all the rest of Ku- 
rope.” What benefit could result 
from their declaring at Verona— 
that “we are not so base, so wick- 
ed, so drivelling, or so profligate, as 
those by whom the invasion of Spain 
bas been commanded”? What gra- 
titude did he owe to ministers if 
they had done no more than this? 
What was the use of such state- 
ments, if nothing effectual were 
done to check that system of policy, 
which he thought had died with 
the late Marquis of Londonderry— 
that system which was supported 
by their shallow rhetorician, by 
their flimsy orator, Chateaubriand, 
who had been transformed from a 
writer of bad books, to a writer of 
worse speeches? What use was it 
to tell the people, and the par- 
liament, ‘‘ We do not mean to do 
that,” which ministers knew, for 
their lives, they could not, they 


dared not do? Where was the 
mighty 
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mighty fortitude, where was the 
exalted courage in their saying 
“We will not, to support your 
false principles, plunge this country 
into a war with all Europe”? No 
minister, not even Mr, Pitt, in all 
the plenitude of his power, would 
dare to make such an experiment. 
Where, then, was the merit of a 
government such as the present, no 
two members of which seemed to 
agree upon any important point? 
Where was their merit in declaring, 
that they would not do an act which 
it was not in their power to effect? 
He observed, when the minister 
rose and uttered sentiments which, 
as an Englishman, a statesman, 
and an orator, did him the bighest 
hunour—sentiments which would 
surprise and delight the country, 
and which would crown hin with 
the ardent applause of that country ; 
—he observed, while those expres- 
sions were heard with delight by 
ull who sat in that (the opposition) 
part of the house—while the loud- 
est expressions of gratification were 
heard—while even the benches be- 
low him resounded with acclama- 
tions—that a death-like silence was 
preserved by the gentlemen oppo- 
site—that the faculties of those 
who administered the government, 
and their various adherents and 
supporters, appeared to sink into a 
“ dread repose ,’’ astounded, he sup. 
posed, at the liberality of the prin- 
ciples which they had so unexpect- 
edly heard. ‘ God grant,” said 
Mr. Brougham, “that the negoti- 
ation, when we come to read the 
papers, be not found to have been 
carried on rather in the spirit of 
those silent gentlemen than in the 
spirit which fills the breast of the 
right honourable secretary — the 
expression of which was re-echoed 
from almost every part of that 


H AND 


house, and would be joyfully 
sponded from every part of the em. 
pire.” Finding many contradic. 
tions in the statement which 

had just now heard—finding alsog 
great many blanks in it —and know. 
ing that the contradictions could 
only be reconciled, and the blanks 
filled up, by a careful perusal of 
the papers—what, under such cir. 
cumstances, could be more neces. 
sary than to defer the detuiled dis. 
cussion of the question? [le was 
ignorant of even the dates of the 
different papers; and therefore he 
could not tell how long the right 
honourable secretary had been the 
dupe of the French government. 
That he had been duped was quite 
clear. ‘That was his case. The 
right honourable gentleman denied 
being an accomplice, and he dis- 
proved the accusation by showing 
that he was the dupe. Until he 
knew how long he had been hood- 
winked by those persons, he could 
not decide in what degree the 
French government altogether was 
or was not the most finished speei- 
men of perfidy that could be com 
ceived. He believed from all be 
had seen, that the conduct of the 
French government had been most 
perfidious. However gentlemen op- 
posite might stare, he repeated, their 
conduct had been most perfidious. 
The right honourable gentleman 
himself had admitted the fact— 
he bad stated it in a manner almost 
less measured than that which he 
(Mr. Brougham) had adopted. In 
speaking of the objects of his vite 
peration, the right honourable gen 
tlemun had, in effect, declared that 
more cunning, more imposing, more 
wheedling men — men of worse 
fuith, more abandoned in their 0” 
tions of honour—men whose words 


were less to be relied on—existed 
not 
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not in any cabinet in the world, 
than those men who now composed 
the French government. ‘These 
were the figures which constantly 
cccurred to them in the picture 
which the right honourable gentle- 
man bad that night sketched. By 
reading one of the papers it would 
be found, that up to the very eve 
of the day when the French King 
declared war in his speech to the 
chambers, the governmeut of this 
country was abused with false but 
sanguine hopes of pacification. He 
wondered how it could possibly en- 
ter into the mind of so acute a per- 
son as the right honourable gentle- 
man, who had recently studied in 
the French school of policy, to write 
that despatch which he had read 
this night. The concluding pas- 
sage was one of the most wonderful 
things in this extraordinary chapter 
of marvels. That he could have 
written it when M. Chateaubriand 
was not at his elbow to wheedle 
him, that he could have written it 
in the fulness of his senses, ap- 
peared almost incredible. ‘That a 
paper which was to go to the 
Freneh goverument,a paper which 
was to be luid before that house, 
accompanied as it was by proofs 
of the most unexampled perfidy, 
should contain such a flattering ex- 
pression of sentiments, was really 
astonishing. It was there stated 
that no one could doubt the pu- 
rity of the motives which in- 
fluenced the French government. 
It appeared, according to this, that 
the fittle article of the French 
making war on the Spaniards was 
nothing; that no man could be so 
Jealous, 80 foolish, as to suppose 
that France had any object of ag- 
grandizement in view, when she 
strove to over-run Spain. As to 
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the line of conduct they were about 
to be called on to sanction, either 
by their forbearance, or by adopt- 
ing some proposition from the 
other side of the house, until he 
had an opportunity, not hypothe- 
tically, as at present, of reading 
and examining the papers them- 
selves, he would abstain from 
giving any opinion whatever.—- 
When the papers now produced 
should be fully before the house, 
their business would be to decide 
whether the conduct of government 
was such as either to give rise to 
bitter disappointinent to hopes 
strongly excited, or sore bhumi- 
liation at the degradation of our 
national honour, 

The papers were ordered to be 
laid on the table. 

On the question that the papers 
be printed, 

Mr, Canning said, it was not his 
intention at that moment to avail 
himself of any opportunity of re- 
plying to the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman’s speech, or to enter into 
a vindication of the conduct of his 
Majesty’s government. lle was 
willing to rest upon the documents, 
to let them be tried by all the tests 
of the law of nations by which 
such documents could be judged ; 
and he felt satisfied that they would 
be found consistent with the inde- 
pendence of nations, the faith of 
treaties, and the honour of this 
country.— I hey were then ordered 
to be printed, 

On the question that the report 
of the naval and military pensions 
bill be brought up, Mr. Grenfell 
moved, as an amendment, that the 
report be received that day six 
months. 

Mr. Herries defended the bill, 


and contended, that the govern- 
ment 
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ment had made the best and most 
economical bargain the circum- 
stances admitted of. 

Sir Joseph Yorke and Mr. Hume 
severally opposed the bill. 

The Pasa then divided, and the 
numbers were as follow :— For the 
amendment, 87 —A gainst it, 133— 
Majority, 46. 

The heuse then went into a 
committee of supply, when several 
items were moved and carried. 

The weights and measures bill 
was recommitted ; and, upon the 
motion of Sir G. Clerk, several 
verbal amendments were agreed 
to.—The house then adjourned, 

House of Lords, April 15.—A 
person from the office of the chief 
secretary for Ireland presented re- 
turns under the insurrection act. 
A person from the ‘Treasury pre- 
sented returns relative to the na- 
tional debt, und the fourth report 
of the commissioners of inquiry. 

Petitions were presented against 
the insolvent act, and upon the sub- 
Ject of agricultural distress. 

The grants of aids and inn- 
keepers’ allowance bills were com- 
mitted without amendment. 

Earl Grey said that he had 
spent all the time since last night, 
when the papers were laid on the 
table by the noble eurl, (Liverpool) 
in the careful perusal and conside- 
ration of them, and he was sorry 
to say that the result had in no 
degree weakened the first impres- 
sion on his mind; but, on the con- 
trary, had confirmed him in the 
opinion, that both in the negotia- 
trons at Verona, and those which 
had since taken place, the honour 
and interests of this country had 
been sacrificed in a manner of 
which there was no precedent.— 
Adjourned. 

House of Commons, April 15.— 


Petitions were presented againg 
the Roman Catholic claims—ty, 
complaining of the proceedings o 
his Majesty’s attorney-general fq 
Ireland—praying the house to jp. 
vestigate the duties on Fast and 
West India sugars—aguinst the 
ship apprentice bill—and the tur. 
pike act. 

The Irish joint tenantcy bill was 
committed, the report received, and 
ordered to be taken into farther 
consideration on Friday week. 

The division of counties’ bij 
went through a committee, and the 
report was ordered to Le received 
to-morrow, 

On the motion of Mr. H. 6, 
Bennet, a return was ordered of 
the receipt and expenditure of the 
county-rates, for the last three 
years, distinguishing each; also 
distinguishing the number of per 
sons charged with felony in each 
county, in the same time ; the num 
ber tried and acquitted ; the num- 
ber convicted, and the cost of pro 
secution to the county. 


Dr. Lushington brought in a bill | 


to amend and consolidate the laws 
regarding the slave-trade.—Read a 
first time. 

Mr. Brownlow brought forward his 
motion relating to the late law pro- 
ceedings in Ireland, in which the 
attorney-general was stated to have 
proceeded ex officio upon a bill 
which the grand jury had ignored: 
the honourable gentleman stated 
the case at length, and concluded 
by moving in the way of resolution 
— That it appears to this house 
that the conduct of his Majesty's 
attorney-general for Ireland, with 
respect to the persons charged with 
a riotin the Dublin theatre, on the 
14th of December last, particularly 
in bringing them to trial upon i 
formations filed ex officio after bills 
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of indictment against them fur the 
same offence had been thrown out 
by a grand jury, was unwise ;— 
that it was contrary tothe practice, 
and not congenial to the spirit of 
the British constitution ; and that 
it ought not to be drawn into a pre- 
cedent hereafter.” 

Mr. Plunket replied: he stated 
great fault upon the part of the 
jury inrejecting evidence, and as- 
serted that he had only exercised 
the power entrusted to him. 

He was followed by Mr. W. 
Courtenay, Mr. D, Browne, Colonel 
Barry, Lord Milton, Mr. Goulburn, 
and others. 

Mr. Brougham pledged himself 
to move an inquiry into the con- 
duct of the sheriff and grand jury, 
in which he was supported by Mr. 
Canning. 

Mr. Brownlow said, with the 
leave of the house he would with- 
draw his motion, but would support 
that of the hon. and learned gent. 
(Mr. Brougham). 

Sir F. Burdett gave notice of a 
motion on the same subject.—Ad- 
journed. 

House of Lords, April 16.— 
Lord Sultoun presented a petition 
inm the planters of the island 
of Nevis, complaining of distress. 

The innkeepers’ allowance and 
grants of aids bills were read the 
third time, and passed. Adjourned. 

House of Commons, April 16.— 
Twenty-two petitions (most from 
lre.and) were presented against the 
Catholic claims—one from Kil- 
kenny in favour of the same—one 
against the warehousing bill—from 
a free-thinking society in Edin- 
burgh complaining of persecution— 
from the clergy of the diocese of El- 
plin against a commutation of tithes 
—tpon the subject of agricultural 


sntross—against the turnpike act. 
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Lord G. Beresford a ed at 
the bar, and an " house 
that his Majesty had received the 
address sent up on the 27th of 
March, praying that he might be 
graciously pleased to give direc- 
tions fur the erection of monuments 
to the late Earl St. Vincent and 
Lord Duncan, and that he had 
given directions accordingly. His 
Majesty had also received the ad- 
dresses of the house of the 10th, 
14th, and 15th instant, and had 
given directions accordingly. 

Lord Althorpe brought forward 
his motion for the repeal of the fo- 
reign enlistment bill, which after a 
long and spirited debate was nega- 
tived by 216 against 110. 

Orders of day disposed of.—Ad- 
journed. 

House of Lords, April 17.— 
Five petitions were presented 
against the Catholic claims, and 
one in their favour—one against 
the barilla duty. 

Lord King said, he understood 
that a noble friend of his (Earl 
Grey) had given notice of his in- 
tention to put some questions to 
the noble earl opposite on the sub- 
ject of the late negotiations between 
France and Spain, but the motion 
with which he (Lord King) in- 
tended to conclude would not in 
the least interfere, he apprehended, 
with what his noble friend intend- 
ed to say. The papers which the 
noble earl (Liverpool) had laid on 
the table had certainly given great 
satisfaction to every one; the 
French ministers must be well 
satisfied with them, his Majesty's 
ministers also were satisfied with 
them, and the satisfaction of the 
public must be extreme, for every 
body laughed at them. What be 
now wished to know was the ex- 


pense at which all this satisfaction 
L, had 
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had been obtained. He had read the 
whole of the papers, and he thought 
a noble earl near him was fully 
justified in saying that his Majes- 
ty’s ministers had been completely 
duped. In the very first despatch 
of the noble duke from Paris he 
expressed himself as if surprised at 
the position of Spanish affairs ; but 
then there was the “* Cordon Sani- 
taire :” that was the first instance 
of dupery. The army of observa- 
tion was the second; but then, at 
Verona, the object was to preserve 
the peace between France and 
Spain, and that was certainly most 
satisfactory, Monsieur Villele was 
so satisfied with our ministers, that 
he wished for their advice, and the 
flattery seemed to have pleased 
them so much, that even Mr, Can- 
ning appeared to have been taken 
in by it; for he had written to Sir 
Charles Stuart that the repeated 
assurances of France forbade the 
suspicion that she wished to take 
military possession of Spain, and 
relieved him from all appre- 
hensions for Portugal. Could hu- 
man credulity and dupery go far- 
ther than this? It would be most 
amusing to be present at one of the 
French minister's cabinet-dinners ; 
there he should perhaps hear Mon- 
sieur de Montmorency plume him- 
self on having satisfied our minis- 
ters respecting the Cordon Sanitaire 
and the army ofobservation. Mon- 
sieur Villefe would say, “‘ That 
is nothing to what I have done ;” 
and then Monsieur Chateaubriand, 
perhaps, would say, “ But I have 
gone beyond you all; for I have 
made them abandon all suspicion 
of our taking mil.tary possession 
of Spain.” Every man must ex- 
pect to be duped once in his life ; 
and if it were done by a person 
who had before borne an ordinary 


good character, there was no 
much in it; but at this time of 
day, to be duped by the House of 
Bourbon was most extraordinary, 
The noble lord concluded by moving 
for an account of the extraordinary 
expenses of foreign missions be. 
tween the Ist of September ané 
Sist of December 1822. 

Lord Holland and Farl Gre 
followed ; the noble earl put some 
questions to the Earl of Liverpog 
upon the transactions at Verona, 

The Farl of Liverpool replied, 
that he had expected to be called 
to answer a few questions, but that 
the noble Earl (Grey) had advert. 
edto so many points, and taken g 
wide a range, that to reply fully 
would Jead him into a discussion of 
a most important nature ; his lord- 
ship observed that nothing could 
be more unfair than the noble 
earl's account of the transactions at 
Verona. 

Lord Holland observed, that the 
noble earl who complained of being 
placed in such a dreadful state of 
embarrassment, because his noble 
friend (Earl Grey) had not gives 
him notice of the nature of the 
questions which he intended t 
propose, and the speech by which 
he intended to introduce them, dif 
nevertheless, about four or five 
nights ago, come down and give 
their lordships a long speech, being 
a comment and argument on paper 
which were not then on the table, 
and to which noble lords on bis 
(Lord Holland's) side of the hous 
had not had access. The noble 
earl now said, it was extremely 
hard to take him by surprise, am 
to ask him to explain papers whieh 
were lying in his own office. 
was dealing out the same measur 
of justice to others which the 


earl claimed for himself. But be 
(Lore 
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(Lord Holland) was not disposed to 
be so irregular, at a time when 
there was no question before the 
house, to enter upon a considera- 
tion of those great topics which 
would hereafter form the subject 
of discussion. He could not, how- 
ever, help declaring, that the noble 
earl had given a most unsatisfac- 
tory answer to all the questions 
which had been proposed by his 
noble friend, The first question 
which had been put to the noble 
earl was, how it happened that the 
reciprocity of communication, to 
make use of an Irishism, was all 
on one side? How it had happened 
that we had communicated to 
France every thing which we had 
done with regard to Spain, whilst 
France communicated nothing to 
us upon the same subject? Now, 
what answer did the noble earl 
give upon this point? He said that 
we did not communicate our trans- 
actions with Spain to France alone, 
but that we also let the Emperors 
of Russia and Austria and the 
King of Prussia into the secret. He 
must say, that such a proceeding 
was the wildest and most imprac- 
ticable course of policy ever pur- 
sued by men in power. Upon the 
second point of inquiry—namely, 
why the British government had 
not protested more strongly against 
the principle of interference in the in- 
ternal concerns of Spain, reference 
had been made to a despatch of 
the noble duke opposite (Welling- 
ton). He could assure that noble 
duke, without intending an idle 
compliment to him, that whenever 
he found his name attached to any 
document of which he could not 
approve, he felt pain and indigna- 
tion; but he felt it his duty to de- 
clare that papers more unbecoming 
4 British minister than those which 
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had proceeded from the pen of the 
noble duke, he had never had the 
misfortune to peruse. Let their 
lordships look at the language .of 
the noble duke. Speaking of the 
proposed interference with Spain, 
in his answer to the three questions 
proposed by the French  go- 
vernment, he said, ‘* Such an in- 
terference always appeared to the 
British government an unnecessary 
assumption of responsibility, which, 
considering all the circumstances, 
must expose the King of Spain to 
danger, and the power or powers 
which should interfere, to obloquy, 
certain risks, and possible disasters 
—1{o enormous expenses, and final 
disappointment in producing any 
result.” ‘This was the way in 
which the noble duke spoke of the 
greatest crime which men in pos- 
session of power could commit. ‘The 
explanation which the noble earl 
had given of the early proceedings 
at Verona was most extraordinary. 
Could the noble duke mean seri- 
ously to declare, that after the de- 
claration which Russia had issued 
in order to drive on an aggression 
against Spain, he believed that the 
three questions which had been so 
frequently alluded to, had been put 
to him in contemplation of an 
aggression on the part of Spain 
against France? If, after what 
bad passed respecting Naples, and 
after the perusal of the proclama- 
tions of Russia, which were as dis- 
gusting for theirignorance and con- 
ceit as for the ambitious designs 
which they revealed, the nobleduke 
would say, that he, poor old soul, 
in the simplicity and innocence of 
his heart, thought that those ques- 
tions were proposed in contempla- © 
tion of an aggression on the part of 
Spain against Fianee, he (Lord 
Holland) was bound to believe 
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him; but he would pray that the 
affairs of this country might never 
again be conducted by men who, 
like the noble duke and his col- 
leagues, however honest they might 
be in themselves, were so little 
aware of the dishonesty of others. 
The noble lord concluded by moving 
for the production of the following 
papers:—“1. Copies of the an- 
swers returned by the plenipoten- 
tiaries of Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, to the three questions pro- 
posed by the French government 
at Verona, on the 20th of October, 
1822 ;—2. Copies of all the writ- 
ten declarations made by the Eng.- 
lish government to the allied 
powers, since the year 1820, to 
induce them to abstain from inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of 
Spain ;—3. Copies of all the com- 
munications between the Spanish 
and English governments, in which 
the former accuses the French go- 
vernment of fomenting discord in 
Spain ;—4. A copy of all the des- 
patches of M. de Chateaubriand to 
the French minister atMadnd, which 
have been communicated to the 
Spanish minister, and particularly 
of that which Count de Lagarde 
read to his Catholic Majesty in 
February last.” 

lord Ellenborough gave notice, 
that he would on Thursday next 
submit a motion, which would 
afford their lordships an opportu- 
nity of expressing their opinion 
upon the conduct of ministers in 
the late negotiations which had 
taken place on the Continent. 

The Marguts of Lansdown wish- 
ed to receive answers to two ques- 
tions which he was about to put to 
the noble earl opposite. The first 
question was, whether any answer 
had been returned by Mr. Secre- 
tary Canning to the despatch of 
the Duke of Wellington, contain- 


ing the three questions of the 
French government, dated October 
20, before December 6. The se. 
cond question was, what informa. 
tion had been communicated to the 
Duke of Wellington respecting the 
causes of quarrel between France 
and Spain, between October 30 and 
November 12. 

Lord Holland did not press the 
first of his motions, it being ob- 
jected to by the Earl of Liverpool; 
the other three were agreed to.— 
Adjourned. 

House of Commons, April 17.— 
Twenty-three petitions were pre- 
sented against the Catholic claims, 
and one in their favour. 

A discussion upon the subject of 
the Catholic claims was then car- 
ried on at great length, in which 
Sir F. Burdett, Mr. Canning, Mr. 
Wynn, Lord Nugent, Mr. Peel, 
Mr. Tierney, and Mr. Brougham, 
were the speakers, 

Mr. Tierney had said that m- 
nisters had deserted the question 
of Catholic emancipation. 

Mr. Brougham in the course of 
his speech observed— agreeing in 
almost every thing which had 
fallen from his right honourable 


friend on his left (Mr. Tierney); | 


and having the worst possible opt 
nion, which he did not now ex 
press for the first time, of the com 
duct of those who, in substance— 
and he arraigned them for so doing 
in substance—abandoned their duly 
to the question; who, not taking 
example by the single, manly, and 
upright conduct of the right hon. 
secretary (Mr. Peel), who bad ab 
ways been on the same side of the 
question, never swerving from his 
opinions, but standing uniformly 
up and stating them —who 

never taken office upon a secret ul 
derstanding to abandon the questio® 


in substance, while he contin 
to 
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to sustain it in words — whose 
mouth, heart, and conduct, had 
always been in unison upon the 
question ; and he wished that that 
conduct bad been followed by all 
those on his (Mr. Brougham’s) side 
of the question, and then he should 
not have found himself in a state 
almost bordering on despair as to 
the fate and fortune of Catholic 
claims. He said, let the conduct 
of the Attorney-General for Ire- 
land have been what it might; 
let him have deviated from his 
former professions or not—he (Mr. 
Brougham) did not say that the 
honourable and learned gentleman 
had done so, but he would assume 
the fact—still, let the right hon. 
foreign secretary have come for- 
ward at that critical time for the 
question, and for his own character, 
when the point was whether he 
should go to India, into honourable 
exile, or take office in England, and 
not submit to his sentence of trans- 
portation, but be condemned to 
hard labour in his own country— 
doomed to the disquiet of a divided 
council—sitting with his enemies, 
and pitied by his friends—with his 
hands chained and tied down on 
all those lines of operation which 
his own sentiments and wishes 
would have led him to adopt—-let 
ithave been at that critical mo- 
ment, when his fate had depended 
upon Lord Chancellor Eldon, and 
his sentiments upon the Catholic 
cause—if at that critical moment 
he who had said on the last night 
that he would not truckle to a noble 
lord (Lord Folkestone), but who 
then had exhibited a specimen, the 
Most incredible specimen of mon- 
strous truckling for the purpose of 
obtaining office, which the whole 
history of political tergiversation 
could furnish — 

Mr, Canning at this moment 
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interrupted the honourable member 
by saying, “ T rise to say that it is 
false.” 

The Speaker, after a perfect si- 
lence in the house during some 
seconds, spoke. He hoped that 
the right honourable gentleman 
would retract the expression he 
had used. An individual of his 
high rank and station could not 
fail to be aware, that such an ex- 
pression was a complete violation 
of the customs and of the orders 
of the house. He (the Speaker) 
deeply regretted that even in haste 
it should have been used. 

Mr. Canning was sorry to have 
used any word which was a violation 
of the decorum of the house; but 
no consideration on earth should 
induce him to retract the sentiment. 

This Mr. Canning afterwards 
repeated, to further remonstrances 
from the Speaker, who called the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the house generally, to support him 
in his authority. 

Mr. Bankes moved that the par- 
ties be taken into the custody of 
the Serjeant at arms. After fur- 
ther conversation, an ec/aircissement 
took place, and Mr. Bankes with- 
drew his motion; the right hon. 
and the learned gentlemen each 
declaring they should think no 
more of it. 

Mr. Hume and Mr. Spring Rice 
afterwards spoke; and Mr. Plunket 
moved “ That this house will re- 
solve itself into a committee to 
consider the state of the laws by 
which oaths or declarations are re- 
quired to be taken or made, as 
qualifications for the enjoyment of 
office or the exercise of civil func- 
tions, as far as they affect his 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic sub- 
jects; and whether it may be 
expedient, and in what manner, 


to alter and modify the same, and 
subject 
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subject to what provisions and re- 
gulations.” 

This was virtually lost by a 
uestion of adjournment being 
carried by $13 against 111.—Ad- 
journed, 

House of Lords, April 18.— 
Lord Powerscourt took the oaths 
and his seat. 

A person from the commission- 
ers of Richmond bridge presented 
their cash account for the year 
1822. 

Petitions were presented upon 
the subject of agricultural distress 
—the barilla duty — against the 
Catholic claims—the duty on hops 
—for a law for recovery of small 
debts—and against coal duty car- 
ried coastwise, 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that 
in consequence of the questions put 
to him yesterday, he had availed 
himself of the interval which had 
elapsed, and should now be enabled 
to give answers to them. And 
first, with respect to the papers 
which were asked for. ‘The answer 
of the plenipotentiaries of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, to the three 
questions submitted by France,— 
there was an objection in point of 
form to placing that document on 
their lordships’ table. The ** copy 
of all the despatches of M. de 
Chateaubriand to the French mi- 
nister at Madrid, which have been 
communicated to the Spanish mi- 
nister, and particularly that which 
the Count de la Garde read to his 
Catholic Majesty in February last,” 
there would be no objection to 
giving. There would be a very 
material paper relative to the 
“ declarations made by this country 
to the allies since 1820, to induce 
them to abstain from interference 
in the affairs of Spain’ which 
would be laid before the house, 
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and also the copy of the instruc. 
tions prepared by the late secre. 
tary for foreign affairs, which his 
noble friend (the Duke of Wel- 
lington) afterwards received. This 
would clear up any little misunder- 
standing which might remain on 
that point. With respect to fur. 
nishing copies of all communica- 
tions between the Spanish and 
English governments, in which the 
latter accused the French of fo- 
menting disturbances in Spain, 
there was but one despatch in 
which the subject was alluded to, 
and that would be furnished; but 
there had been no formal com- 
munication made by the minister 
at Madrid to the secretary of state 
for foreign affairs. ‘The answer 
of Mr. Secretary Canning to the 
Duke of Wellington’s despateh, 
containing the three questions of 
the French government, sent be- 
fore the 6th of December, he (the 
Earl of Liverpool) would beg to 
defer speaking to until Monday, 
when, if it could be produced, it 
should be laid on the table, 
In reply to the noble marquis 
(Lansdown) last night, he (the 
Earl of Liverpool) had said that 
no information had been received 
by the Duke of Wellington after 
the 30th of October, as to the 
cause of quarrel between France 
and Spain. The several despatches, 
in which the neutrality of Portugal 
was assured, would be produced on 
Monday next, at which time all 
the other papers he had meationed 
would be laid on the table. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, 
he meant to ask for the commu 
nication of any information of av 
official nature which had _ been 
given to the Duke of Wellington 
between the 80th of October and 
the 12th of November ; for, ~ 

the 
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the different wording of the sub- 
sequent despatch, he must have 
received some such information, 
and it was. quite impossible but he 
must have communicated it to his 
Majesty's ministers, for he (the 
Marquis of Lansdown) was quite 
sure the noble duke would not 
have been guilty of an omission so 
cross as the non-communication 
6 ° 
would be, when he knew that his 
Majesty's government were in a 
state of as great ignorance as he 
had been himself. As to the other 
point—the apparent omission for 
six weeks by Mr. Secretary Can- 
ning, of one of the most important 
communications ever made, he 
meant that of the 22d of October, 
by the Duke of Wellington—he 
(the Marquis of Lansdown) now 
understood that there were inter- 
mediate communications, and which 
the house might expect to have 
produced. But what he thought 
the house ought to have was, the 
lirst lmpression made on the minds 
of the King’s government; and 
therefore he thought their lord- 
ships ought to have the first in- 
structions which they had for- 
warded to the Duke of Wellington 
on the occasion. 

Lord Ellenborough suid, that he 
had observed in the newspapers a 
speech of the King of Spain to 
his Cortes in 1821, in which he 
tld them that the congress at 
Laybach had given him assurances 
that they had no intention of acting 
hostilely against Spain. If this 
had been communicated to his 
Majesty's government, the paper 
containing it ought to be laid upon 
the table of the house. 

Uhe Earl of Liverpool said, he 
met rave forgotten it, but he had 
nd eg lection of the existence of 

paper, and he believed that 
80 such paper did exist. 
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The Earl of Daraley said, on 
the 31st of March all hopes were 
abandoned, and a despatch was 


sent to Sir Charles Stuart. What 
he (Lord Darnley) wished to know 
was, whether any formal protest 
against the whole of their pro- 
ceedings was then delivered by Sir 
Charles Stuart to the French mi- 
nister? Some such thing, he 
hoped, had been done, for the 
honour of the country; and if it 
had, he trusted the document 
would be laid on the table. 

The Earl of Liverpool gave no- 
tice of a motion on the subject of 
appeals for Friday se’nnight. 

The Earl of Darnley gave no- 
tice of a motion on the subject of 
our naval force for Monday next. 
~—Adyjourned. 

House of Commons, April 18.— 
Lord Cranborne brought up the 
report of the committee on the 
game laws, which he moved to 
be printed. lle then gave notice 
of a motion on the subject. 

Petitions were presented against 
the warehousing bill—the duty on 
stone carried coastwise -— duty on 
coals, and malt—and for commu- 
tution of tithes. 

Sir C, Long brought up the re- 
port of the committee regarding 
the appropriation of the late King’s 
library. — Ordered to be printed. 

The naval and. military pensions 
bill was moved by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to be read a third 
time.—Carried by 140 against 91. 

The merchant vessels’ appren- 
tice bill was read a third time, and 
passed, 

Lord Milton presented a petition 
from the archdeaconry of Cleve- 
land, in favour of the Roman 
Catholic claims. Also from cer- 
tain clergy of the diocese of York 
in favour of the same, 


Mr. Macdonald gave notice, that 
on 
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on Monday se’nnight (the earliest 
open day) he should bring forward 
& motion upon the papers lately 
produced by the right honourable 
Secretary for foreign affairs. The 
motion would probably take the 
form of an address to the crown. 
if he was not misinformed, the 
House of Lords was in possession, 
or was likely immediately to be, 
of some information beyond that 
upon which his motion was to be 
founded ; and he wished to know 
whether the right honourable fo- 
reign secretary would add that in- 
formation by way of supplement 
to the papers before the house, 
or whether he (Mr. Macdonald) 
should move for them in form. 

Mr. Canning said that he him- 
self would undertake to move for 
the papers in question. 

Mr. Brougham, on the part of 
his honourable friend the member 
for Lincoln (Mr. J. Williams), gave 
notice of a motion for the 2d of 
May, to extend that law which 
made a Quaker's affirmation re- 
ceivable in a court of justice, from 
civil to criminal cases. 

The house then went into com- 
mittee on the miscellaneous esti- 
mates, when the following items 
were voted ;:—499/. for repairs to 
Henry 7th’s Chapel. 10,000/. for 
the works at Edinburgh College. 
12,847/. for sundry works at Port- 
patrick. 25,0001, for the Caledo- 
nian Canal, 5,300/. for building an 
insolvent debtors’ court. 30,000/. 
for building law courts in West- 
minster Hall. 24,996/. for defray- 
ing the expenses of the establish- 
ments on the Gold Coast for the 
current year, 5,214/. 17s. for the 
salaries and retired allowances of 
the officers in the Alien Office. 
15,000/. for carrying into execution 
the awards of the Mixed Commis- 
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sion for the abolition of the slave. 
trade. 18,700/. for the remuner. 
tion and incidental expenses of the 
commissioners engaged in carry; 

into effect the treaties for the ab. 
lition of the slave-trade betweep 
the King of Great Britain and the 
governments of Spain, Portugal, 
and the Netherlands. 150,000, 
to his Majesty, for defraying bills 
drawn, or to be drawn, for the colo- 
ny of New South Wales. 2,442), 
10s. to his Majesty, for defraying 
certain expenses of the colonial de. 
partments, formerly paid out of the 
extraordinaries of the army for 
1823. 6,250/. to make compen 
sation to the commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the manage 
ment and collection of the revenue 
in Ireland, and the several esta- 
blishments connected therewith, in 
compensation for their assiduity, 
pains, and care, in the discharge of 
the trust reposed in them by parlia- 
ment; the same to be paid without 
any fee or deduction whatever, 
5,000/. for the support of the insti- 
tution called the Refuge for the 
Destitute, for the year 1823; tobe 
paid without any fee or deduction 
whatever. 3,279. 5s. for defray- 
ing the charges of the civil ests 
blishments of the Bahama Islands, 
for the year 1828. 1,522/. 1s, 4d. 
for defraying the like charges for 
the islands of Bermuda, for the 
same year. 600/. for defraying the 
like charges for the islands of Do- 
minica, for the year 1823. 12,232. 
fer defraying the charges of the 
civil establishments of Upper Ce 
nada, for the year 1823. 13,1404 
for defraying the civil establish 
ment of Nova Scotia. 6,157/. 106 


for the civil establishment of New 
Brunswick. 3,520/. 15s. for the 
civil establishment of Prince Et 


15,222/. for the 
civil 


ward’s Island. 
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civil establishment of New South 
Wales. 22,816/. 17s. for the civil 
establishment of Sierra Leone. The 
house then resumed, and the re- 

was ordered to be received on 
Monday. ‘The other orders of the 
day were then disposed of,—Ad- 





journed. 

House of Lords, April 22.—A 
petition was presented for the miti- 
gation of slavery. 

Mr.Brogden, accompanied by se- 
veral other members of the House 
of Commons, brought up the mer- 
chant seamen’s apprenticeship, the 
naval and military pensions, and 
warehousing bills, and several local 
bills, which were severally read the 
first time. 

Lord Holland rose for the purpose 
of moving for copies or extracts of 
all communications made by his 
Majesty's government to his most 
faithful Majesty the King of Por- 
tugal, respecting the neutrality of 
Portugal, in case of hostilities be- 
tween France and Spain. 

The Earl of Liverpool replied 
that he would not undertake then to 
say, that it would be proper to lay 
that paper upon the table, but it had 
been admitted, most fully, that if 
Portugal were attacked, this coun- 
try must defend her; but if she at- 
tacked, as in all defensive alliances, 
bo such obligation existed. 

Lord Holland then withdrew his 
motion, 

The Marquis of Lansdown re- 
quested that papers relating to the 
slave-trade and tothe Austrian loan 
might becommunicated to the house. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that 
with respect to the slave-trade, 


though he had not thought it right 
o intermingle the papers with those 

ready on the table, yet there was 
no objection, and it was always the 
‘intention of his Majesty's govern- 
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ment, to lay the whole of the negoti- 
ations on that subject, either at Ve- 
rona or elsewhere, before Parlia- 
ment. With regard to the Austrian 
loan, when the questions were put 
to him by the noble marquis oppo- 
site, he (the Earl of Liverpool) had 
stated that a negotiation was in con- 
siderable forwardness, and that the 
principle with respect to the com- 
promise had been agreed to. ‘That 
was what he had then stated; and 
he had reason to believe that the 
arrangement would have been com- 
pleted if it had not been for some 
circumstances which had taken 
place since the meeting of Parlia- 
ment—he meant circumstances af- 
fecting the public funds of most of 
the countries of Europe. 

The Earl of Darnicy called the 
attention of the house to the gene- 
rally inefficient state of the navy in 
time of peace, and thought it nght 
to be always prepared for immediate 
war. His lordship moved for a 
return of the guard. ships in the ports 
of Great Britain and Ireland, with 


their respective complements of : 
men and guns. 
After a few words from Lord 


Melville, the motion was negatived 
without a division.— Adjourned. 

House of Commons, April 22.— 
Petitions were presented against the 
coal duty—for parliamentary re- 
form : one of these was signed by 
17,000 names, and was 380 feet 
long—aguinst the new beer bill— 
the slave-trade—the Irish union 
duties. 

Sir Francis Burdett rose to bring 
forward his motion relative to the 
Dublin grand jury. After stating 
at length his reasons for moving an 
inquiry, be concluded with the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

“ That the statement made by 


the Attorney-General for Ireland, 
in 
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in his place, on the 15th of April, 
respecting the proceedings on the 
trial of James Forbes, William Gra- 
ham, Matthew Handwich, and 
Henry Handwich, renders it incum- 
bent on this house to institute a 
strict examination into the conduct 
of the sherifis.” 

The discussion occupied the 
house until a very late hour, when 
the motion was carried by 219 
against 185. 

‘Lhe other orders of the day were 
then disposed of. —Adjourned. 

House of Lords, April 24.—Mr. 
Wallace, Mr. Brogden, and others, 
brought up several bills from the 
Commons, which were read a first 
time. Among them was the ware- 
housing bill. 

The Duke of Buckingham pre- 
sented a petition from the Univer- 
sity of Oxford against the Catholic 
claims. 

Lord Suffield presented a petition 
from Norfolk, complaining of agri- 
cultural distress. 

The Marquis of Bute wished to 
be informed whether it was the in- 
tention of his Majesty's ministers 
to apply any part of the sum granted 
for building churches to the building 
of additional churches in Scotland. 

Lord Melville intimated that the 
subject bad not escaped the atten- 
uon of government, and that it was 
his intention to propose the appro- 
priation of a sum to the building of 
additional churches in certain pa- 
rishes in Scotland. 

The Marquis of Lansdown 
availed himself of the first oppor- 
tumty which occurred to him, of 
stating a circumstance of great im- 
portance relative to Ireland, which 
had just come to his knowledge. 
He had beard that the hierarchy of 
Ireland had determined to petition 
the two houses ot parliament against 
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the commutation of tithes, fj 
should be glad to know when it wa, 
intended to agitate this questica, 
He was aware that it was not at aij 
necessary to give notice of the tim 
when a petition was to be presented; 
but when the subject was one of 
such great importance, he thought 
a departure from the usual coun 
would be proper. He was him. 
self intrusted with a petition o 
the same subject, and would wish, 
if it were convenient, to submit it 
to their lordships on the same day 
that the other might be presented, 

Lord Ellenborough made his pro 
mised motion upon the papers laid 
before parliament. His lordship 
went into their detail at great length, 
and concluded by moving, 

‘“* That an address be presented 
to his Majesty, offering to his Me 
jesty our humble thanks for the 
communication his Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to make to this 
house of certain papers relating to 
the late negotiations at Verona, ls 
ris, and Madrid. 

** To express our deep regret that 
the desire manifested by his Me 
jesty for the preservation of 
peace between France and Spain 
has proved ineffectual. 

“ At the same time to represent to 
bis Majesty that the course of ne 
gouation pursued by his Majesty's 
ministers was not in our judgment 
calculated to support the honour and 
just interests of the British people, 
or to atlord any reasonable expecta 
tion of averting the war which # 
bow commenced. 

“ To state to his Majesty that 
we have learnt with just indign® 
tion that the French King, regart- 
less of all such representations @% 
may have been made to him om 
the part of his Majesty, and ™ 
less forgetful of the powerful assist 
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ance which had so lately contri- 
buted to his restoration, than of that 
ngbt which all nations possess to 
regulate’ for themselves the inter- 
nal institdtions of their govern- 
ments, has proceeded to make an 
unprovoked and unjustifiable at- 
tack on Spain, the preservation of 
whose independence has been at 
all times, and is for the most ob- 
vious reasons more especially at 
present, an essential object of Bri- 
tish policy, as necessary to the 
safety of his Majesty’s oldest and 
most faithful ally, and to the 
security of his Majesty’s domi- 
pions. 

“To acquaint his Majesty that 
we most highly disapprove of the 
conduct of his Majesty’s ministers 
in having, for the sake and at the 
desire of France, suggested to the 
Spanish people the expediency of 
making alterations in their constitu- 
tion similar to those which France 
proposed as the alternative of hos- 
ulities, even without having re- 
ceived any positive assurance that 
such concession on the part of 
Spain would secure her from fur- 
ther interference in her internal 
affairs; and in having shown 
throughout the whole course of the 
late negotiations more solicitude to 
sive the French government from 
disgrace and danger than to main- 
lain the interests of Spain, which 
must have been endangered by the 
slightest concession on the demand 
a foreign power, and under the 
menace of a foreign war as the pe- 
valty of her refusal. 

“To represent to his Majesty, 
that on a review of the whole con- 
out of the French government 
olan’ the late transactions, we can 
of A dana on their disavowal 

au views of ambition and ag- 
“'andizement, or on their assurances 
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that they will respect the indepen- 
dence of Portugal. 

“ To assure his Majesty, that 
when we reflect that the successful 
assertion of the principle now acted 
upon by France would endanger the 
security of every constitutional go- 
vernment, and that its immediate 
consequence must be the re-esta- 
blishment of that ascendancy over 
Spain, which it has been at all 
times the undoubted object of 
France to acquire, we cannot hesi- 
tate to express the most ardent 
wishes for the triumph of the Spa- 
nish nation in the just and honour- 
able conflict in which it is engaged. 

“To declare to his Majesty that 
in the opinion of this house a more 
prompt, decisive, and unequivocal 
policy would, under all the circum- 
stances of France and of Europe 
have afforded the best hopes of pre- 
venting the commencement of a 
war, in which we cannot but ap- 
prehend that increasing dangers 
may at no remote period, and un- 
der circumstances of accumulated 
difficulty, compel this country to 
engage.” 

Lord Harrowby defended the con- 
duct of ministers; Lord Holland 
took the opposite part. After which 
Lord Granville moved an amend- 
ment. The amendment, in sub- 
stance, assured his Majesty of the 
entire concurrence of that house 
in the measures that had been pur- 
sued by his Majesty’s ministers ; 
acknowledged their lordships’ sense 
of his Majesty’s endeavours to pre- 
serve the peace of Europe; ex- 
pressed their regret to find that 
those endeavours had failed of their 
effect; and their satisfaction that 
his Majesty had not consented to 
become a party to a war in which 
neither the interests nor the ho- 


nour of the country were involved: 
it 
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it declared their lordships’ assent 
to the principles laid down in those 
papers generally, and the manner 
in which they had been acted upon 
in the particular case of Spain. 
The address concluded by de- 
claring their lordships’ belief that 
it was our policy to preserve peace ; 
and their assurance, at the same 
time, that at all times they would 
be perfectly reacy to support his 
Majesty in any measures that 
might be deemed necessary for the 
preservation of the national faith, 
the just dignity of the crown, and 
the rights and property of the 
people. 

Afterwards, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the Earl of Aberdeen, the 
Duke of Wellington, the Earl of 
Liverpool, spoke in favour of mi- 
nisters; and the Duke of Sussex, 
Earl Grey, the Marquis of Lans- 
down, Lord Alvaniey, against them. 
The discussion was continued to a 
very late hour,—half-past two 
o'clock, when the house divided— 
For the amendment, 142—Against 
it, 48.—Adjourned. 

House of Commons, April 24.— 
Mr. Canning appeared at the 
bar of the house, and presented 
some papers by order of his Ma- 
jesty. 

Petitions were presented against 
the Southwark court of requests 
till—the Holyhead and Howth 
harbours bill—the Portsmouth fish- 
ery bill—for parliamentary reform 
—for alteration in the game laws— 
upon agricultural distress—against 
the duty on coals—the duty- on 
banila. 

On the motion of Mr. Attwood, 
an account was ordered of the 
prices of bar-iron, copper sheath- 
ing, bolts, &c., contracted for by 
the Navy Board since 1819. A 
similar account was ordered regard- 
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ing contracts entered into 
Board of Ordnance. My te 

Sir F. Burdett woved that & 
order for the attendance of 4 
Sheriff of Dublin be discharged, 

Mr, Brougham approved of t% 
course about to be pursued; 
morrow the inquiry could not } 
commenced with any regard eith 
to regularity or justice. The oa 
witness at present summoned yg 
the sheriff of Dublin, and he wy 
a party concerned, and could ne 
at present at least, be examine 
The sheriff might be heard at ay 
time he thought it expedient: be 
in the mean time it became th 
house to act with regularity, an 
in the first instance to ascertai 
whether any charges should & 
brought forward by adducing th 
evidence. 

The order was then discharged, 
and postponed until  to-morn 
se’nnight. 

Sir F. Burdett moved that th 
following, among other witness, 
be summoned; their names wer 
contained in a list handed to hia 
by Mr. Plunket:—R. Fletche, 
B. Smith, W. Graham, G. Atkia 
J. M‘Connel, D. Smith, J. Atkins 
H. Cooper, HI. Noble, F. Gould. 

It was ordered that they alten 
the house on this day se’nnight 
It was also ordered that the panes 
of grand juries of 1822 and 18 
be laid before the house, and thé 
the clerk of the crown do attest 
with them. 

Lord John Russell brought fo 
ward his annual motion for 
mentary reform, which was 
conded by Lord Normanby, but los 
by 280 against 169. 

qm hye, Lords, April 25.—Su 
W. Maxwell, Lord Stanley, andi 
Curwen, accompanied by seve 


other members of the House & 
Commu 
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Commons, brought up a number of 
private bills, which were read the 
nrst time. 

A person from the trustees of 
Liverpool Docks presented the an- 
veal account of their receipts and 
disbursements. 

Petitions were presented for the 

of the coal duties—for a law 

for the recovery of small debts— 
against the Union duties—from the 
cotton-weavers of Manchester, com- 
ining of the distress occasioned 
by the use of machinery—against 
the duties on leather—against the 
game laws—for a commutation of 











The Earl of Liverpool moved 
for the appointment of a committee 
to consider the state of the adminis- 
tration of justice as respected ap- 
peals in that house. 

The motion was agreed to, and 
the committee named: in the list, 

t others, were the Lord 
Chancellor, the Earl of Aberdeen, 
Lord Redesdale, Lord Colchester, 
Lord Kenyon, the Marquis of 
Lansdown, Lord Cawdor, and Lord 
Bexley. 

The bills on the table were for- 
warded one stage. 

The Duke of Montrose presented 
papers by his Majesty’s command. 
—Adjourned. 

House of Commons, April 25.— 
lord Cranborne brought in a bill 
to legalize the sale of game.—It 
was read a first time. 

Sir G. Clerk moved the order of 
the day for the third reading of the 
weights and measures bill. 

_The bill was then read a third 
ume, 

Sir G. Clerk said, that he had 
been desired by an honourable 
member for London, to introduce 
a clause into the bill, to save the 
right of gauging to the city of Lon- 
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don. He did not himself think it 
necessary, but he had no objection 
to introduce it to satisfy the fears 
of the worthy alderman opposite 
(Wood), 

The clause was agreed to, after 
a few remarks from Mr. Alderman 
Wood. 

The bill was then passed. 

The report of the grand jury 
presentments (Ireland) bill was re 
ceived. 

The masters and apprentices bill 
was read a second time.—Com- 
mitted for Monday se’nnight 

Mr. G. Bennet moved for copies 
of the letter of Mr. Hutchinson to 
the commissioners, respecting the 
diet of the Penitentiary, and the 
report on the death of Mary Bren- 
ton. He prefaced the motion with 
various recitals respecting the treat- 
ment of the inmates of that esta- 
blishment. 

A long conversation then ensued, 
in the course of which, Mr. Holford 
vindicated the conduct of the com- 
mittee, and stated the readiness 
with which they had applied to 
proper medical persons, as soon as 
uny doubts had been entertained 
respecting the nature of the disease 
with which the prisoners were 
afflicted. 

Sir Joseph Yorke complained of 
the dismissal of Mr. Copland Hut- 
chinson, the medical attendant of 
the establishment. 

Alderman Wood expressed his 
opinion that the swampy nature of 
the ground on which the Peniten- 
tiary was built, was one great cause 
of the mortality that prevailed 
there; and hecontrasted the healthy 
state of other prisons during the 
last winter, with the disease which 
raged in the Penitentiary, as a procf 
that the cold was not the cause of 


the distemper. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Peel read an extract from 
the report to show that the medical 
gentlemen did vot attribute the pro- 
duction of the disease to the situa- 
tion on which the prison was built. 

After a few words from Alderman 
Wood and Mr. Monck, the motion 
was agreed to. 

It was then read, and its several 
clauses agreed to. 

The house then went into a com- 
mittee upon the Irish militia reduc- 
tion bill. 

In the committee, Mr. Skeffing- 
ton proposed an additional clause, 
which was agreed to. The house 
then resumed, and the report was 
ordered to be received on Mon- 
day next. The Union duties bill 
went through a committee. In 
answer to a question put by Mr. 
S. Rice, Mr. Frankland Lewis stat- 
ed, that it was in contemplation to 
continue the protecting duties to 
Irish blanketing, if it should be 
found to come within the deserip- 
tion of drapery. 

The house resumed. —Report on 
Monday. 

Colonel Barry stated that he held 
in bis hand a list of witnesses that 
it would be necessary to summon 
on the approaching investigation 
into the conduct of the Sheriff of 
Dublin ; but some of them were so 
poor, that unless pecuniary assist- 
ance were afforded them, it would 
not be in their power to attend the 
house. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he believed 
there was no example of any ad- 
vances being made in the first in- 
stance. The house had the power 
to compel the attendance of per- 
sons, at whatever inconvenience : 
he was not, therefore, prepared to 
say that in this case a contrary pre- 
cedent should be established. 


After a few words from Si | 
Newport and Mr, Daly, the moig 
was agreed to, and the witness» 
ordered to attend the house on Me. 
day the 5th of May next. 

The panel of the Dublin gras 
jury was also ordered to be |g 
before the house on the same day. 

The other orders of the day wen 
then disposed of, and the house 
journed. 

House of Lords, April 2%. 
Petitions were presented againg 
the insolvent debtors’ act—t 
marriage act—for protecting d 
ties on the products of the svil- 
upon agricultural distress—for th 
Catholic claims. 

Lord Calthorpe moved for m 
ports of the committee of the Com. 
mons upon the subject of the gam 
laws. ‘The naval and military pep. 
sion bill was read a third time, and 
passed. — The bills on the tabk 
were forwarded one stage.—Aé 
journed. 

House of Commons, April 28— 
General Gascoyne postponed till the 
6th of May his motion regarding 
half-pay officers. 

The quorum magistrates bill west 
through a committee.—Report 
Friday. 

Mr. Hume postponed until the 
27th of May his motion regarding 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

On the motion of Mr, Hum, 


returns were ordered of the num 


ber of vessels employed in th 
whale fisheries during the last te 
years, and of the manner in whit 
22.0561. expended in the Lon 
Chamberlain’s department for plat 
for foreign ambassadors and § 
vernors, had been laid out. 
Mr. Hume presented a petite 
from a surveyor of taxes, 
White, complaining that he he 
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ismissed, without due cause, 
a apeient: Mr. White, 
the hon. gentleman said, had 
been a public servant twenty-nine 
: nine years as a confidential 
messenger to the late Mr. Pitt, 
and the rest of the time as a col- 
lector of taxes. He was now, 
without having committed any of- 
fence, and merely upon the strength 
of an anonymous letter, written to 
the board of taxes against him, de- 
ived of his office, and consequent- 
ly of his livelihood. ‘This sentence 
of the board of taxes had been con- 
firmed by the ‘Treasury ; no oppor- 
tunity afforded to him of making 
his defence. The truth was, that 
Mr, White had made himself un- 
popular by detecting and exposing 
certain frauds in the collection of 
the land-tax which had taken place 
within his division. ‘The existence 
of those frauds was fully demon- 
strated by papers which were lying 
upon the table of the house, and 
which were open to the inspection 
of members ; but the discovery of 
them was thus, in an underhand 
way, to be visited upon the peti- 
tioner. He should hereafter move 
for papers upon the subject of the 
peculations to which he had refer- 
ted, and for a committee to take 
the matter fully into consideration. 

Sir W. de Crespigny supported 
the petition. 

Mr. Lushington declared that 
the credulity of the hon. member 
for Aberdeen had been imposed 
pon. The petitioner had been 
dismissed upon the fullest inquiry, 
with means of defence allowed 
him, and in despite of a feeling en- 
lertained in his favour on account 

his long services. The offence 
which had made his dismissal 
absolutely necessary was this :— 
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Being himself a surveyor of taxes, 
he had made a return contrary to 
law as to the windows of the house 
which he occupied. 

Mr. Hume was prepared to meet 
the whole complaint against the 
petitioner. ‘The act which was to 
be construed into a fraudulent re- 
turn, was only that he had stopped 
up some windows in bis house 
with wood-work instead of filling 
them with brick. ‘This was not an 
offence to dismiss a man for, after 
twenty-nine years’ service. The 
real offence was the petitioner's 
having exposed the frauds. 

The petition was ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr, Curwen presented a peti- 
tion from Captain Manby, praying 
for some compensation for the 
trouble and expense he had incur- 
red in improvements on the means 
of preserving persons in danger 
from drowning, 

Petitions were presented against 
the leather-tax—the duty on coals 
—the slave trade. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow brought in 
a bill to alter the laws respecting 
usury, which was read a first time. 

Mr. J. Wilhams thought that 
the state of the courts of equity 
was such as to require deliberation 
as speedily as possible ; he there- 
fore gave notice that he would on 
Wednesday se’nnight move for a 
committee to inquire whether or 
not some alterations were neces- 
sary in the jurisdictions of equity. 

Mr. Bankes gave notice, that be 
would move in the next committee 
of supply, for the estimate of the 
expenses for the British Museum. 

A message from the Lords re- 
quested a copy of the report of the 
committee on the game laws; to 


which the house replied, that they 
would 
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would communicate with their 
Lordships by a messenger of their 


own. 
Mr. Nolan postponed his motion 
on the poor laws ull to-morrow. 
Mr. Macdonald rose upon the 
subject of foreign affuirs. He 
thought it’ became the people of 
England to express their sentiments 
then in a fearless manner. The 
allies meant nothing but destruction 
to liberty, and from them we had 
most to fear. Spain was not 80 
much divided into parties as had 
been represented ; and in that coun- 
try and this, the utmost unanimity 
bad ever prevailed when war was 
carried on for the protection of its 
liberties against France. ‘The hon. 
gent. then went into detail upon 
the correspondence with Russia, 
the negotiations at Verona, and 
those at Madrid, upon each of 
which he animadverted. Whatever 
might be the contempt, and it was 
great, which he felt for the French 
ministers, he could not charge 
them with duplicity towards this 
country. Towards Portugal, in- 
deed, they had been guilty of the 
grossest duplicity ; but our minis- 
ters had deceived themselves.— 
Could any one observe the quiz- 
ring, the persifage, which pervaded 
those papers, and doubt what was 
the intention of the French minis- 
ters from the first? The right 
honourable gentleman affected to 
think, that the apprehensions of the 
Portuguese might be allayed, and 
that the ambitious projects of the 
French would not be carried into 
eflect with respect to that couatry. 
He knew not, bowever, on what 
ground the right hoa. gentleman 
had told the house, that if France 
succeeded, the government would 
still be administered in the person 
of Ferdinand. He did not coincide 








in that opinion. The house may 
recollect that when Joseph Bong. 
parte was King of Spain, and » 
absolute monarch too, his broth 
Napoleon, on account of the ties 
consanguinity, made a survey o 
that country, and rendered i 
wholly dependent on Franee, 
What was to prevent a similg 
proceeding now? Would not th 
fleets and resources of Spain be 
under the control of France, ag 
could any person doubt that Frang 
would make use of them? Th 
right hon. gent. had stated, tha 
the possession of the Spanish te. 
ritory would be useless to F 

now that Spain had lost her exten 
sive commerce. But did the right 
hon. get. mean to contend, that 
the possession of a line of coast, 
from Holland to Gibraltar, and uw 
the Straits, until they come to that 
part which was under the Austrias 
protection, was a matter of no im 
portance? Why, only a few night 
ago, an honourable member had 
made the horrible declaration a 
that house, that 5,000,000 of the 
people of Ireland were ready to de 
stroy the extremely small minority 
of their fellow-countrymen, and to 
unite themselves with a foreiga 
power. This stood uncontradicted 


Now, if France were possessed ol 


the whole coast of Spain, would not 
she possess a fair opportunity for 
fomenting those  dissensivnsi— 
What, he should be glad to know, 
would prevent those crusaders from 
acting against this country, by 
assisting those who were & 
scribed to be disaffected in Leffand! 
They had no security whatsoevel 
that France would not so proceed 
Let the coquetting of minster 
with the tyrants and despots of Er 
rope be what it might, the hat 
they bore to this country was * 
care 
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corable and implacable. Those 
said, by their conduct, 
«Wait only till we have subju- 
gated Spain—wait only till we 
have closed the doors of those le- 
gislative assemblies which have 
been formed in such of the German 
states, the princes of which have 
dared to redeem the pledge which 
they gave when they promised 
their people a free constitution— 
wait only till Austria is in posses- 
sion of all Italy—wait only till 
France has trampled “Spain under 
her feet-—wait only till the Rus- 
sian flag floats on the Darda- 
nelles and in the Morea, and 
then, proud islanders, your time 
will come.” He was sorry to have 
been compelled to trespass so long 
on their attention; but the subject 
was @ most important one, and 
called for the most serious con- 
sideration. What would be the 
issue of this tremendous struggle, 
which was to decide whether Eu- 
rope was to become one vast mili- 
tary despotism, baffled hufman fore- 
sight and human calculation. It 
might be that the crime which 
Buonaparte, in the plenitude of his 
power, had fuiled to effect, a Bour- 
bon, surrounded by bigots, would 
beable to accomplish. But if it 
were so, the responsibility rested 
on the heads of the British minis- 
try. He hoped in God that France 
might fail in her attempt. Still, 
r, the event was doubtful, 

and she might succeed. 





= tant cadem haart cvteitd fato, 
enn pretium sceleris, tulit hic dia- 
‘Whatever might be the issue, he 
called on that house to do its duty’ 
this night, by stating to his Ma- 
sty in an humble address, that 


ministers had 
1893, ad not performed 
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their’s. The motion he should 
propose would be— 

“That an humble address be 
presented to his Majesty, to inform 
his Majesty that this house has 
taken into its most serious con- 
sideration the papers relating to 
the late negotiation, which have 
been laid before them by his Ma- 
jesty’s gracious command, 

“ To represent to his Majesty, 
that the disappointment of his 
Majesty’s benevolent solicitude to 
preserve general peace, appears to 
this house to have, in a great mea- 
sure, arisen from the failure of his 
ministers to make the most ear- 
nest, vigorous, and solemn protest 
against the pretended right of the 
sovereigns, assembled at Verona, 
to make war on Spain on account 
of her political institutions; as 
well as against the subsequent pre- 
tension of the French government 
to deny that nations can lawfully 
enjoy any civil privileges but from 
the spontaneous grant of their 
kings — principles destructive of 
the rights of all independent states 
—which strike at the root of the 
British constitution, and are sub- 
versive of his Majesty’s legitimate 
title to the throne. 

“ Farther, to declare to his Ma- 
jesty, the surprise and sorrow with 
which this house has observed that 
his Majesty’s ministers should have 
advised the Spanish government, 
while so unwarrantably menaced, 
to alter their constitution in the 
hope of averting invasion; a con- 
cession which alone would have 
involved the total sacrifice of na- 
tional independence; and which 
was not even palliated by an assu- 
rance, from France, that, on re- 
ceiving so dishonourable a submis- 
sion, she would desist from her 


unprovoked aggression. 
M “ Finally, 
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“ Finally, to represent to his 


Majesty, that, in the judgment of ga 


this house, a tone of more dignified 
remonstrance would have been bet- 
ter calculated to preserve the peace 
of the Continent, and thereby to 
secure this nation more eflectually 
from the bazard of being involved 
in the calamities of war.” 

Mr. S, Wortley said, the true 
question was, whether upon the 
whole ministers had not acted 
wisely in preferring neutrality to 
remonstrance, and supporting that 
remonstrance by force. In his opi- 
nion, they had; he therefore mov- 
ed the following amendment. 

(After thanks for conmunication, 
as in the first paragraph of the ori- 
ginal motion,) 

“ To assure his Majesty of our 
entire concurrence in the principles 
which his Majesty bas repeatedly 
declared, with respect to interfe- 
rence in the internal concerns of 
independent nations, and in his 
Majesty's just application of those 
principles, in the course of the 
late negotiations, to the cuse of 
Spain. 

“ ‘To acknowledge with gratitude 
his Majesty’s earnest and unwea- 
ried endeavours to preserve the 
peace of Europe. 

“ To express our deep regret that 
those endeavours have proved una- 
vailing ; and while we rejoice that 
his Majesty has not become party 
to a war in which niether honour, 
nor treaty, nor the welfare of his 
Majesty's dominions required his 
Majesty to engage, to assure his 
Majesty that, highly as we esti- 
mate the advantages of peace, par- 
ticularly at the present moment, 
we shall be at all times ready to 
afford to his Majesty our most zea- 
lous and affectionate support, in any 
measures which his Majesty may 


H AND 


find necessary, to fulfil the oblj. 
tions of national faith, to vind. 
cate the dignity of his crown, or t 
maintain the rights and interests of 
his people.” 

Afterwards Mr. Hobhouse, Sir 
W.De Crespigny, Mr. Wilberforce 
and other members, spoke at great 
length, most of whom gave their 
opinion in favour of neutrality, but 
that ministers bad not made tre 
monstrances sufficiently strong. 

The debate was adjourned at 
twelve o'clock, until to-morrow. 

House of Lords, April 29.—A 
person from the office of the Di- 
rectors of Margate pier presented 
their annual accounts. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert, accompanied 
by several other members of ,the 
House of Commons, brought up 
the weights and measures, and se- 
veral private bills. 

Lord Rolle presented a petition 
from Oakhampton, against the du 
ties on coals carried coastways. 

On the motion of the Earl of 
Clare, it was ordered that the Com- 
mons be requested to communicate 
a copy of the report of last session, 
of the committee appointed on the 
petitions from the city of Limerick. 
— Adjourned. 

House of Commons, April 29.— 
Petitions were presented upon the 
subject of agricultural distress— 
against the leather tax—the duty 
on coals—for a duty on the im 
portation of foreign flaxen yarn— 
against the duty on stone carried 
coastwise. 

Mr. Creevey gave notice, that on 
the 22d May, he should bring for- 
ward a motion upon the subject of 
the four and a half per cent. duties 
in the Leeward Islands. . 

Mr. Kennedy, after observing 
upon the propriety of facilitating 
and improving the communication 

between 
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Scotland and the other 

of the united kingdom, moved 

for a committee to examine into 

the condition of the line of road 
from Glasgow to Port Patrick. 

Sir John Newport moved that 
Sir A. Bradley King and William 
Stothard be required to attend the 
house on Monday next.—Ordered. 

Sir George Hill moved for vari- 
eus returns connected with the 
linea trade of Ireland, which were 
ordered. 

Mr. Hume moved for copies of 
all correspondence which had pass- 
ed between Mr. George White and 
the Board of Taxes, and the Lords 
of the Treasury, respecting frauds 
on the revenue. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not object to the production of 
the papers, except the honourable 
member had it in contemplation to 
ground any charge against the go- 
vernment upon them, on account 
of the dismission of Mr. White. In 
the latter case he must object, be- 
cause the control of the public ser- 
vants must be left with the heads 
of the departments, and nothing 
could be so inconvenient as for the 
house to take upon itself to judge 
of the circumstances which might 
lead to the dismissal of those per- 
sons who were engaged in the pub- 
lie service. 

Mr. Calcraft protested against 
the doctrine advanced by the right 
honourable gentleman. 
| Mr. Canning said that the mo- 
tion, as he perceived, was divided 
mto three portions: the first called 
lo correspondence respecting mal- 
‘ersation or frauds committed upon 
the revenue. For that series the 
hon. gent. would be fully entitled 
tocall; but not so for the second 
and third, which respected the dis- 
missél of the individual in ques- 
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tion; because that was assuming 
that the dismissal took place upon 
grounds which were not justifiable, 

‘The papers were ordered for the 
first motion. 

Mr. Hume moved for copies of 
all correspondence which had puss- 
ed between Mr. George White and 
the boards before mentioned, con- 
cerning his dismissal; also of the 
correspondence which took place 
between him and Joseph Sabine, 
inspector of taxes, upon the fore- 
going subjects. As an instance of 
the malversation which it was his 
design to bring before the view 
of the house, they might take this 
for an example :—Supposing the 
division of Kensington, which was 
the one in question, to be rated at 
2,000/., it would be found that the 
sums raised upon that division were 
2,5001., the difference being most 
profusely and wantonly divided and 
expended among those concerned 
in the collection. He calculated 
that the people of England lost by 
this course no less a sum than 
300,000/. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
explained. 

Mr. Hume then moved for other 
papers connected with the same 
subject, which, afier a few words 
from Mr. Lushington, were or- 
dered. 

Mr. Hume moved that returns 
of the assessments on the division 
of Kensington be ordered by the 
house to be made forthwith,—Or. 
dered. 

Mr. G, Bennet postponed, on be- 
half of Mr. Western, the motion on 
cash payments, of which the latter 
gentleman had given notice, till 
Wednesday the 28th. 

M,. Whitmore rose upon the ad- 
jou rned debate of Foreign Affairs. 


tie thought ministers had acted 
m2 indiscreetly 
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indisereetly in acting undecidedly, 
and that they had only purchased 
present tranquillity, and not last- 
ing peace ; that this aggression of 
France was the first step of attack 
upon the liberties of Europe. He 
supported the address. 

r. Curwen thought that the 
country generally would have dis- 
approved a war, but he wished 
that the sentiments of his Majesty's 
ministers had been more forcibly 
expressed. He should vote for the 
amendment. 

Mr. Robertson thought the pre- 
sent peace only a delusive one, and 
that a war with France, in defence 
of Spain, would not injure either 
the manufacturing or agricultural 
interests. 

Mr. J. Williams was in favour 
of more determined measures, and 
that England should not have re- 
mained neutral. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, had we stepped forward to 
assist the Spaniards, it would have 
been only taking the side of one 
part of the country against the 
other ; that the people were divided, 
a civil war raged, and the monar- 
chy was supported by the pea- 
santry and most numerous classes ; 
there had been no desire upon 
the part of this government to with- 
hold the blessing of liberty from 
Spain; that in all these cases, it 
is the interest of England to keep 
aloof from the Continent; that the 
principles of liberty will make 
their own way in spite of all at- 
tempts upon the part of the al- 
lied sovereigns to put them down; 
that the increasing intelligence of 
the age will do more than any thing 
else in advancing them; that at 
Verona, ministers adopted that line 
of conduct which appeared most 
likely to succeed, which was not 
threat or remonstrance, but to point 


out to the powers the dangerogs 
course they were pursuing. 

Sir J. Macintosh was pleased 
to hear the sentiments of execra: 
tion which had been expressed 
throughout the country upon the 
subject of the French invasion, and 
lamented the undecided tone of 
ministers ; that the union of the 
crowns of France and Spain was a 
consequence to be feared and 
posed, and that, su late as 1779, 
these powers bad planned an inva 
sion of Ireland, and actually ap- 
pointed a regent. 

Mr. Peel said, that neither the 
house, nor the interests of the coun 
try, nor the faith of treaties, nor 
the voice of the people, required 
war, 

Afterwards, Sir Francis Burdett 
and some other members spoke, 
aud the house adjourned. 

House of Lords, April 30.— 
Lord Cranborne brought up trom 
the Commons the report of the se 
lect committee on the game laws. 

Mr. Spring Rice brought up the 
Irish charitable loans society’s bill, 
which was read a first time; also 
the report of the select committee 
on the local taxation of the city of 
Limerick. 

The warehousing and profane 
swearing bills went through a com 
mittee, and were reported without 
any amendments. ‘The other bills on 
the table were forwarded one stage. 

Lord Cawdor moved for papers 
respecting the administration of 
justice in Wales, and gave notice 
of his intention to make a motion 
on the subject on Tuesday next— 
Adjourned, 

House of Commons, April 30.— 
Petitions were presented for a duty 
on the importation of yarn—against 
the leather tax—for the abolition 
of slavery—against the coal duty. 

On the motion of Mr. 7 
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Rice, a return was ordered of the 
council of Dublin, distin- 

‘shing such as belonged to the 
ary merchants: also, copies of 
proclamations by the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, regarding dressing the 
statue of King William, and of the 
resolutions of the common council 
relating to the same. It was also 
ordered that the town clerk of 
Dublin attend the house on Friday 
se‘nnight. 

Mr. H. G. Bennet, in pursuance 
of previous notice, rose to move 
for leave to bring in a bill to abo- 
lish punishment by whipping. [le 
contended, that this species of in- 
fiction was neither exemplary nor 
reformatory: it was one of the last 
relics of barbarism, and it was high 
time that it was got rid of. If there 
existed no secondary punishments 
for minor offences, there might be 
some reason for retaining it; but 
the secondary punishment of hard 

r was more effectual in every 
way; it neither brutalized nor dis- 
graced the criminal, but gave him 
habits of industry, or at least show- 
ed him what industry was, and its 
advantages. The hon. gent. chal- 
lenged any man to produce an in- 
stance in which the punishment of 
whipping had done any thing but 
mischief: he had made many in- 
quires, and nearly all persons ad- 
mitted it to be a positive evil. By 
returns upon the table, it appeared 
that no less than 6,959 persons 
had been flogged for various of- 

Swithin the last seven years, 
The hon, gentleman concluded by 
stating some objections to the 20th 
Geo, ll., which enabled a single 
magistrate to commit a refractory 
come to be flogged; he had 

fown many instances where the 
guilty had escaped, because ma- 
gistrates were reluctant. to subject 
them to such a degradation. 
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Mr. Curwen in a few words se- 
conded the motion. 

Mr. Alderman C. Smith asserted, 
from his own experience, that many 
prisoners at the Old Bailey would 
rather submit to twelve months’ 
imprisonment, than suffer a whip- 
ping. 

The Attorney-general was aware 
that any person opposing the mo- 
tion, must subject himself to the 
charge of inhumanity: neverthe- 
less, he felt called upon to say, 
that, as far as his inquiries had 
gone, he had been led to think that 
whipping was a very salutary pu- 
nishment. 

Mr, Lennard observed, that the 
principle had bern admitted in the 
abolition of the practice of whipping 
females, and he saw every reason 
for carrying it farther. It wasa 
punishment thet might bave differ- 
ent effects upon different minds ; 
und it might be slight or severe, 
according to the pleasure of the 
executioner. 

Mr. Dawson saw no sufficient 
ground for the motion, and, if ne- 
cessary, he would take the sense of 
the house upon it. Without whip- 
ping, magistrates would not be 
able to compel subordination and 
discipline in prisons. 

Mr. Hobhouse called upon. the 
hon. gent. who spoke last, or upon 
any other member, to show any 
statute by which magistrates were 
authorized to flog, for the purpose 
of keeping up the discipline of pri- 
sons. Whipping was the sentence 
of acourt, and, he believed, could 
not be inflicted without it. Most 
of all he disapproved of private 
flogging, since all the beneficial 
effect of example was lost to the 
public. It was then nothing else 
but torture, which was totally re- 
pugnant to the spirit of the English 


law. Whipping, whether public 
or 
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or private, destroyed that self-re- 
spect which rendered men useful 
members of society, In the navy 
he was convineed that it did great 
injury, and he had known an in- 
stance of the captain of a ship who 
was obliged to sleep with armed 
sentries at his cabin-door, because, 
as he himself said, all his men 
were so hardened by frequent flog- 
ging, that they were prepared for 
the commission of uny crime. 

Mr, N. Calvert saw no reason 
why, if flogging were abolished in 
prisons, it should not be abolished 
in schools. If it were true that it 
destroyed all self-respect, he was 
surrounded by hon. gentlemen who 
evuld not have « particle of it re- 
maining, from the many castiga- 
tions they had suffered in their 
youth, 

Mr. 8. Bourne agreed that the 
punishment of whipping, in order 
to be salutary, ought to be public ; 
but objected decidedly to the total 
discontinuance of it. Ile thought 
that in the case of a hardened of- 
fender, it was often attended with 
most advantageous effects. 

Mr, J. Smith supported the mo- 
tion upon principle. Tle thought 
that the flogging at public schools 
had nothing to do with the ques- 
tion, Still, the practice at schools 
was a good deal changed of late ; 
there was not so much flogging in 
those establishments as there had 
formerly been. 

Mr. Holme Sumner opposed the 
bill, and hoped it would not be 
brought mm. At all events, he 
trusted that there would be a clause 
continuing the punishment as it re- 
garded juvenile offenders. 

Sir Isaac Coffin declared that in 
the whole course of his naval ex- 
perience he had never heard of 


such a case as that described by 








the hon. member for Westminster, 
He thought it impossible that the 
story could be well founded. He 
had himself consmanded the Me 
lampus, during the late war, for 
fourteen months, and during the 
whole of that period punished ouly 
one man. 

My, Hobhouse said, that he had 
not been op board the ship in 
which the fact was stated to have 
occurred. 

Mr. Peel, Dr. Lushington, and 
other members, afterwards spoke, 
whea the house divided—For the 
motion 37, against it 70. 

Mr. Bankes postponed his motion 
for the estimates of the British 
Museum, which he had intended 
to move in the committee of sup- 
ply. 

Mr. Hume moved for an account 
of the promotions which had taken 
place within the year in the navy. 
— Ordered. 

The bringing up the report of 
the beer bill—the committees of 
supply and of ways and means, 
were postponed tll Monday. 

The report of the Irish estimates 
was brought up, and various reso 
lutions respectively agreed to. 

On the motion of Dr. Lushing- 
ton, the house went into a cour 
mittee on the slave-trade acts’ 
consolidation bill, and the report 
was ordered to be received on Fri- 
day next. 

The house then resolved itself 
into a committee on the miscella- 
neous estimates, when the several 
resolutions were agreed to, and 
the report ordered to be received 
to-morrow. 

Mr. Herries brought up the 
Irish excise duties’ regulation bill, 
which was read a first and se 
time, and ordered to be committed 
to-morrow. 

The 
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The order of the day was then 
read for the adjournment of the de- 
bate on the subject of foreign affairs. 

The Speaker having read the 
original resolution and the amend- 


ment, 

Mr. C. W. Wynn rose, and at 
considerable length supported the 
amendment. 

Mr. Leycester thought ministers 
well-intentioned, but that “ they 
had been too civil by half.” 

Mr. W. Williams supported the 
motion. Mr. Peel defended minis- 
vers. Colonel Davies supported 
the motion. Mr. Twiss opposed it. 

Sir F. Blake deprecated neu- 
trality, as did Lord Folkestone. 
Mr. E. J. Littleton thought the 
majority of the country in favour 
of peace. 

Mr. Canning next spoke at very 
great length; he defended every 
point of the negotiation, and con- 
cluded by observing that both the 
interests and the honour of the 
country were preserved by the 
course of neutrality. 

Mr. Brougham deprecated the 
conduct of ministers, but advised 
his friend (Mr. Macdonald) to 
withdraw his motion, and that the 
house should not divide upon it, as 
he feared, in the present instance, 
the division would leave a false 
impression upon the public mind 
of the opinions of the house. 

The Lord Mayor (Mr. Heygate) 
supported the amendment. 
ne Macdonald asked leave to 

raw his i 
dina motion, which was 
: Mr, Canning then rose and said, 

After having suffered for three 
long nights, the constant, unre- 
mitung, unsparing, lectures of gen- 

n Opposite, for a too ready 
concession to the views of foreign 
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powers, it is now incumbent upon 
us to say, that we have to profit by 
the lesson of experience which 
these gentlemen have taught us, in 
return for our former alleged fa- 
cility of concession, and to decline 
assenting to the proposal for with- 
drawing the original motion. I 
am ready to admit with the hon. 
gentlemen opposite, that their mo- 
tion is now unintelligible, and I am 
sutisiied with the amendment of 
which they partially complain, | 
repeat, however, that I cannot 
concur in the suggestion of with- 
drawing the original motion.” 

The gallery was then cleared for 
a division, amid a great noise, and 
cries of “ Divide, divide.” 

The opposition, who had de- 
termined not to divide, in order 
that there might go forth to the 
world an unanimous expression of 
abhorrence of the conduct of 
France, rose in a body to leave the 
house. Some ministerial members 
below the bar, however, called for 
a division, in consequence of which 
the doors were closed, and the op- 
position were compelled to remain 
in the house. ‘This event was 
hailed by the ministerial members 
with loud and repeated cheers. 
The Speaker then put the question 
on the original motion, which was 
carried in the negative. He next 
put the question on the amendment 
—the ministerial members cried 
“ Ay:” the opposition remained 
silent. ‘The Speaker declared that 
the question was carried in the 
affirmative. Some members on 
the Treasury-bench, anxious that a 
division should take place, called out 
that the “ Noes” had the majority. 
The Speaker was then compelled to 
divide: he ordered those who ini- 


tended to vote for the amendment 
to 
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to go into the lobby, and those who 
meant to vote aguinst it to remain 
in the house. ‘The opposition pro- 
ceeded into the lobby, together with 
the ministerial voters; but a few 
members on both sides were shut 
in the house in consequence of the 
lobby being too small to contain 


AND 


the united numbers. This carige 
an appearance of a division, whe 
in fact there was none. 

The numbers were announced jp 
be as follows:—For the amend 
ment 372—against it 20. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Pee, 
the house adjourned to Friday. 





CHAPTER IV. 


The Warehousing Bill.—Sheriff of Dublin.—Occasional Freeholders Bill, 
—Game Laws.—Irish Militia Reduction Bill.—Spitalfields Trade. — 
Scotch Linen Acts.— Foreign Negotiations.—Continuance of the Irish 
Insurrection Bill.— Marriage Act.—Customs Duties Act. —West In 
dian Slavery. — Registry of Beer Licences Bill.-— Criminal Laws,- 
Repeal of a standing Order. — Duties on East and West Indea Sugars. 
—East India Company Mutiny and Desertion Bill. — uae 
Tithes Bill, — Reciprocity of Duties Bill.— Irish Joint Tenantcy Ba 
—Suadry Private Bills, Petitions, &c. 


FYOUSE of Lords, May 1.— 

Earl Stanhope presented a pe- 
tition from C, A. Thomson, of 
Chiswick, which stated that the 
petitioner had, in 1811 and 1812, 
purchased two estates at Northaw 
and Pontry las, for which he had 
paid, in part, upwards of 80,000/., 
and granted a mortgage for 60,000/. 
for the remainder of the purchase- 
money. Being unable to pay off 
the mortgage in 1821, he offered 
the estates for sale, but was unable 
to get for them (in consequence of 
the altered value of the currency) 
so mach as would pay off the 


mortgage of 60,0001, and the 
mortgagor was in consequence now 
applying to be put in possession of 
the two estates. The petitioner, 
therefore, prayed their lordships 
would be pleased to suspend the 
operation of the law by which the 





mortgagor was enabled to take 
from him his estates, and to pass a 
law for the equitable adjustment of 
all contracts. 

His lordship, in moving that the 
petition do lie on the table, ¢x- 
pressed his approbation of the pria- 
ciple of an adjustment of contracts, 
and intimated his intention of 
making a motion on the subject at 
an early period. The petition was 
read at length, and ordered to lie 
on the table. 

The weights and measures bill 
was read a second time. The pro 
fane swearing bill was read a thi 
time, and passed. The other bills 
on the table were forwarded one 
stage.— Adjourned. 

House of Lords, May 2.— 
The royal .assent was given by 
commission to the grants of aids 


the military and naval — 
the 
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the innkeepers’ allowances, the re- 
consolidation, and several 


‘wate bills. ‘The lords commis- 
sioners were the Lord Chancellor, 


the Earl of Shaftesbury, and Lord 


The Duke of Northumberland 
ted a petition from New- 
castle-upon- Tyne, praying the re- 
peal of the duties on coal carried 
coastways. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury pre- 
sented a petition from Blackburn, 
complaining of agricultural distress. 

A person from the East India 
Company presented an account of 
salaries and pensions granted by 
the company. 

The several bills on the table 
were forwarded one stage. On 
the third reading of the warehous- 
ing bill, 

The Earl of Harewood rose, and 
said, that though it was not his in- 
tention to oppose the present bill, 
yetat a time when, on the liberal 
principles of trade, they were re- 
laxing every restriction on foreign- 
ers, it might be expected that every 
facility would be given to our own 
manufacturers. He now announced 
to the house, that it was the inten- 
hon of the woollen-manufacturers 
ia a short time to request their 
lordships’ attention to the situation 
mwhich they were placed by the 
duties on foreign wool. It was ri- 
dieulous to suppose that our own 
growth of wool was encouraged by 
that measure, whilst our manufac- 
lurers were seriously injured by its 
operation; and the consideration 

still more important from 

the present state of Spain. Within 
se few hours, information had 
amved from that country of a new 
duty of 5d. per pound having been 
on all wool exported. — The 
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bill was then read the third time, 
and passed.— Adjourned, 

House of Commons, May 2. — 
The Speaker, on his return from 
the House of Lords, whither he 
wus summoned to hear the com- 
mission read, notified the bills that 
had received the royal assent. 

On the motion of Mr. Jones, 
the second reading of the Welsh 
judicature bill was ordered to be 
postponed till Monday. 

Petitions were presented for the 
Southwark court of requests bill, 
(which bill was read a second time) 
—aguinst the repeal of the Irish 
union cotton duties—for a duty upon 
foreign tallow — against the coal 
duties— upon the subject of agri- 
cultural distress—from the coro- 
ners of the county of York, pray- 
ing for an increase of their salary 
(ten guineas per annum). 

The house then went into a com- 
mittee upon the motion of Sir F, 
Burdett, for, the investigation of 
the conduct of the sheriff of Dublin. 

Sir R. Heron took the chair, and 
several witnesses were examined. 
The chairman afterwards brought 
up the minutes of the proceeding, 
which were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Goulburn was quite anxious 
to introduce the question of the 
Irish insurrection act as soon as 
possible; but he was entirely at 
the mercy of hon. gentlemen on 
the other side, who had notices of 
motions fixed for every day fora 
considerable time to come. If 
they would give ware he should be 
happy to fix an early day. 

Mr. Hume said, a motion of his 
stood fur the 6th, which he should 
be very willing to give up, on con- 
dition that his Majesty’s ministers 
would agree to the appointment of 


the committee for which he should 
move, 
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In that case, be would not 
say a word. ‘The motion was for 
a committee of inquiry into the 
state of Newfoundland. He hoped 
ministers would agree to it, and ‘he 
would be very ready to spare the 
time of the house by retraining 
from any observations. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that he could notaccept the hon, 
member's courtesy on those con- 
ditions ; but the fact was, the hon. 
member's motion did not stand first 
on the day in question. The first 
was that of the noble lord, the 
member for Lanark, who might, 
he trusted, be induced to give 
way. 
Mr, Kennedy, in the absence of 
his noble friend, thought he might 
say his noble friend would not be 
willing to give it up, as this was 
the third session in which he had 
attempted to bring it forward. 

Mr. Goulburn then said, he would 
fix Tuesday vext for the motion, 
in hope that some honourable mem- 
ber might be induced to give way. 

The occasional freeholders’ brill 
was read a second time, and or- 
dered to be committed on the 12th 
instant. 

On the report being brought up 
of the Irish county treasurers’ bill, 

Sir G. Hill opposed the clause 
respecting the appointment of col- 
lectors. 

Sir J. Newport and Mr, 8. Rice 
defended the clause. 

The house then divided; when 
there appeared, for the clause 14— 
against it 27. 

The bill, as amended, was or- 
dered to be read a third time on 
Monday next. 

Mr. J. Wilhams obtained leave 
to bring in a bill for rendering the 
affirmation of Quakers admissible 
in Criminal cases. 


move. 
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The other orders of the day wer 
then disposed of, and the house 
adjourned. 


House of Lords, May 5, 


Mr. Stuart Wortley, Lord Althorp, 


and other members of the Houg 
of Commons, brought up sever 
private bills, which were read g 
first ume. 

A person from the office of the 
chief secretary of Ireland presented 
an account of all monies issued 
the lord lieutenant to public com 
missioners in Ireland for public 
works, between the Ist Jan 
1822 and Ist January 1823, 

Petitions were presented against 
the insolvent debtors’ act — the 
weights and measures lill—for 4 
mitigation of slavery — upon the 
subject of agricultural distress. 

On the motion of Earl Grey, 
the name of Lord Rosslyn was 
added to the committee of appeals. 

Earl Grey gave notice of his 
intention, on Wednesday next, 
move for certain additional papen 
relative to the late negotiations.— 
Adjourned. 

House of Commons, May 5.=— 
Petitions were presented for a pre 
hibition against the importation of 
foreign tallow—against the slave 
trade—against the duties on East 
India sugar—from the Roman Ce 
tholies of ‘Tuam, being compelled 
to embellish the cathedral chureb 
—for the repeal of the leather tax 
and coal duties—for altering the 
mode of election at Edinburgh, 
(the petition stated that Edinburgh 
contained 100,000 inhabitants, thet 
only thirty-three had the right of 
voting, and this thirty-three wer 
reduced really to fourteen, for nin 
ten held public offices). After 
some conversation upon the stat 
of representation in Edinburgh and 
Scotland generally, and ae 
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irish composition tithe bill, the 
house then went into committee, 
to resume its inquiry into the con- 
duet of the sheriff of Dublin, Sir 
Robert Heron in the chair. Se- 
yeral witnesses were examined, 
after which the house resumed, 
and the other orders of the day 
were disposed of.—Adjourned. 

House of Lords, May 6.—Peti- 
tions were presented against the ge- 
eral guols bill—against slavery. 

Mr. Lambton, Mr. S. Whitbread, 
and other members of the House of 
Commons, brought up several pri- 
vate bills, which were read the first 
time. 

A person from the Treasury pre- 
sented superannuation returns. 

Earl Grey postponed his motion 
until Monday for additional papers 
relating to the Spanish question. 

Lord Cawdor spoke a few words 
upon the present mode of admi- 
nistering justice in Wales. — Ad- 


House of Commons, May 6.— 
Mr. Poyntz moved that the Portsea 
fishery (private) bill should be read 
a third time. 

Mr, Bernal moved, that the bill 
be read a third time this day six 
months, 

Sir I. Cofin thought the bill went 
too far, 

The Attorney-General opposed 
the bill. F “an 

Mr.W. Smith was also against it. 

After a few words from Mr. 
Hurst, and Sir W. de Crespigny, in 
favour of the bill, and against it 
from Mr. Sykes and Mr. Huskisson 

latter of whom suggested the 
propriety of withdrawing the pri- 
vale bill, and introducing a public 
till to correct the evil complained 
of}, the house divided—For the bill 
39—against it 97, 

ttitions were presented against 
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abuses existing in the corporation 
of Limerick, 

Mr. S, Rice moved the second 
readiug of a private bill for the 
better regulation of the corporation 
of Limerick, which was supported 
by Mr. Wodehouse, and opposed 
by Mr. O'Grady. The bill was read 
a second time, and referred to a 
committee 

The house then prosecuted the 
enquiry relating to the Sheriff of 
Dublin, Sir R. Heronin the chair. 
After which the house resumed, the 
Chairman reported progress, and 
obtained leave to sit again to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Scarlett obtained leave to 
bring in a bill to extend the juris- 
diction of the county court of Lan- 
caster. 

The other orders of the day were 
then disposed of, and the house ad- 
journed. 

House of Lords, May 7.—Sir J. 
Newport, accompanied by other 
members of the House of Counmons, 
brought up the Irish county trea- 
surers, and apprentices bills, which 
were read the first time. 

On the motion of the Marquis of 
Lansdown, the Irish charitable loan 
society's bill was read the second 
time. 

The Marquis of Lansdown pre- 
sented a petition from Salisbury, 
praying the gradual abolition of 
slavery. — Adjourned. 

House of Commons, May 7.— 
Petitions were presented against the 
obligation to stamp Scotch linens— 
from Kineardine, praying for repeal 
of enactments respecting their trade 
—against the coal duty—for the 
equalization of the sugar duties— 
for an open trade in beer—against 
the importation of foreiga tallow— 
forty-one against slavery—against 


the grand jury presentment bill. 
General 
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General Gascuyne postponed his 
motion relating to Irish half pay 
ull the 23rd, 

Lord Lowther postponed his mo- 
tion. 

Mr. F. Buxton postponed his mo- 
tion on the slave-trade till Thurs- 
day the 15th of May, on which 
day he would proceed with it, and 
on no account consent to postpone it 
beyond. 

Lord Nugent postponed his ino- 
tion respecting British Catholics, till 
Tuesday, May 28, and made a si- 
milar declaration against further 


postponement. 

Mr. Brougham presented a peti- 
tioh from a writer of eminent ta- 
lents, respecting the game laws, 
which contained statements, as he 
thought, deserving the gravest con- 
sideration of the house. It was 
signed by Wm. Cobbett, and it 
prayed that as there was a mo- 
tion for bringing in a bill for the 
alteration of the game laws, the 
house would be graciously pleased 
to pause before passing an act 
which, as the petitioner had been 
informed, was likely to go to lega- 
lize the sale of game by lords of 
manors, and other privileged per- 
sons to be designated in the act. 
It prayed that the house would 
weigh well and consider the state 
of the laws, and the severe hard- 
ships which were inflicted on the 
community at present by their ope- 
ration, which were greater than 
ever was known in any other coun- 
try, or at any other period in this 
country ; and that the house might 
the better judge, the petitioner of- 
fered to their consideration the fol- 
lowing most alarming facts. The 
calendar for the ensuing quarter 
sessions in the county of Berks, 
contained the names of seventy. 
seven persons now in Brideweil. 
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Of these twenty-two were f& 
poaching ; and of these twenty-tm 
there had been nine Committed by 
clergymen acting as magistrates, 
that county. ‘The petition stagg 
farther, that in general poaching 
was punished with greater sever 
than offences punishable with dea, 
In one session, an utterer of fale 
silver coin bad been punished with 
twelve months’ imprisonment, 4 
housebreaker with — twenty-four 
months’ imprisonment, and 4 
poacher with twenty-four mouthy 
iunprisonment and hard labour, 
The petition went on to state, that 
of twenty-two persons convicted ip 
the county of Hants, sixteen wer 
for poaching and offences agains 
the game laws, and the only per 
sons who suffered death from 
among this number were two young 
men who had resisted game-keep 
ers. The petitioner therefore pray- 
ed the house to consider well be 
fore they passed the bill into a law, 
which was to give a property » 
wild animals to the lords of maoon 
and others, which could only ke 
done by oppressivns great in su 
fering and humiliation to the people 
at large, and by compelling th 
country to submit to grievances for 
the protection of this new property, 
which, in regard to the power d 
those who made the laws, and th 
abjectness of those who were called 
on to obey them, would be without 
any parallel in any country west od 
Constantinople. These were the 
remarks and statements of a mas 
of sufficient powers of observati 
and understanding to make them 
worthy of attention. 

Lord Palmerston said that the 
two young men in question wert 
executed, not for poaching, but ft 
murder. One of them had killed 


a gamekeeper, who was in the ~ 
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fy) exercise of bis duty—-the other 
had levelled his piece at another 

per, who received the con- 
tents in his body, but from proper 

trecovered. He was able 
io speak with certainty upon the 
characters of the young men, as 
they were servants of his, and he 
must say a more cruel and delibe- 
rate outrage had never been com- 

Mr. Brougham said that he need 
not, as he did not, deny the state- 
ment of the noble lord ; and yet it 
would rather go to support the rea- 
soning of Mr. Cobbett. It was not 
even necessary for him to palliate 
the offences of the two young men ; 
for the question was, how came 
they to kill the gamekeepers? and 
then the answer might be, in con- 
sequence of the state of the law. 
That was the very argument he 
had used before the court on the 
trial of twenty-one persons the other 
day, charged with murder on the 
bighseas ; and it prevailed, too, with 
the jury; for the men were killed 
in consequence of that most abomi- 
nable law which enabled revenue 
cruisers to fire shotted guns upon the 
ships of any nation within two 

ves of the British coast. 

r. J, Benett admitted that the 
wo young men had suffered death 
very properly in Hampshire. Still 
he thought that the state of the 
law demanded reformation. Most 
of the offences of the country 
might be considered as results from 

severity of the game laws. 

were gradually trained 

poaching to shoplifting, and 

then to housebreaking, and occa- 
sonally murder. 

Sir 7, Baring corroborated the 
“atements in Mr. Cobbett’s peti- 
oa, Half the offenders in Hamp- 

Were committed for poaching. 
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—The petition was ordered to be 
printed, 

Mr, Abercromby postponed his 
motion relative to Mr. Borthwick, 
until the 3rd of June next. 

Mr. G. Bennet moved for the 
returns of all land granted, and 
the annual expense of the colonies 
of New South Wales, during the 
last seven years; this was, he in- 
timated, preparatory to his moving 
for leave to bring in a bill for the 
better administration of justice in 
those colonies.— Ordered. 

The order of the day was then 
read for proceeding with the in- 
quiry into the conduct of the Sheriff 
of Dublin. 

The house resolved itself into a 
committee, Sir R. Heron being in 
the chair. 

Fresh witnesses were examined, 
after which the House resumed, and 
Chairman reported progress and 
obtained leave to sit again.—Ad- 
journed, 

House of Commons, May 8.— 
Mr. Holme Sumner gave notice, 
on the part of his hon. friend the 
member for Galway, of a motion 
next week to bring in a bill against 
the practice of bull-baiting. 

Petitions were presented against 
the coal duties—four for a compen- 
sation of tithes, offering twenty-five 
years purchase—for a law for the 
recovery of small debts—eleven 
against slavery —from Richard Car- 
lile for mitigation of punishment— 
for equalizing duties on sugar—for 
extending the bread act to Liverpool. 

Mr, Abercromby moved, in the 
absence of an honourable friend, for 
a committee to inspect the journals 
of the Ilouse of Lords, and to en- 
quire into the best means of facili- 
tating the administration of justice 
as it was connected with the hear- 


ing of appeals, writs of error, and 
other 
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other judicial proceedings in that 
house. 


The committee was thereupon j 


appointed. 

The House went on with its en- 
quiry relative to the Sheriff of 
Dublin. 

After the house had resumed, 
and the chairman reported pro- 
gress, the other orders of the day 
were dis of.— Adjourned. 

House of Lords, May 9.—Peti- 
tions were presented against the 
general gaols’ bill—against slavery 
against the Roman Catholic 
claims—for a repeal of the silk acts 
of London and Westminster. 

Mr. Brogden, accompanied by 
several other members of the Llouse 
of Commons, brought up some pri- 
vate bills, and the warehousing bill, 
with the amendments agreed to. 

The Earl of Liverpool moved the 
third reading of the Irish militia re- 
duction bill. 

The Earl of Gosford opposed 
the third reading, on the ground 
that it was an act of injustice, and 
a breach of faith, to the subaltern 
officers. 

The Earl of Laverpool defended 
the bill, and maintained that the 
former acts of parliament left it 
completely open to Parliament to 
make the reductions or not; and in 
point of fact, if the militia were 
to be called into active service, a 
very large proportion of those 
officers would be found inefficient, 
and must be reduced: the only 
question therefore was, whether 
that weflicient force should be con- 
tinued, and a needless expense in- 
curred. 

The Earl of Caledon opposed the 
bill. 

After some further discussion, 

The Marquis of Lansdown pro- 
posed that the third reading of the 
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bill shoald be postponed to this day 
week, which was agreed to—,d 
journed. 

House of Commons, May 9. 
Petitions were presented againg 
slavery from seven places—for th 
equalization of the sugar duties 
from the Catholics of Ireland, fj 
emancipation. 

Mr. 7. Wilson presented a pei. 
tion from the silk-weavers of Lo. 
don, Westminster, and Middlesey 
praying for the repeal of certay 
statutes called the Spitalfields Acy 
‘The acts in question were thosed 
the 13th, 32d, and 51st of Geon 
IIl., and the restrictions whid 
they imposed upon the conduct d 
the silk-trade were of the most a 
surd description. In the first plac 
the wages of the manufacturer wer 
fixed at the discretion of the magi. 
trate. In the next place, the inte 
ference extended to the qualityd 
the articles manufactured: sis 
were to be made only of a give 
width; and even the oumber d 
threads to an inch was fixed by 
act of parliament. ‘The efiect # 
these absurd and mischievous 
gulations was, that the whole fane 
trade, the imitation of French a 
ticles, was curried away from Sp 
talfields to Manchester and other 
silk townsin the north, ‘The bos 
gentleman sat down by remindiag 
the house of the growing impor 
tance of the silk-trade to the cour 
try. Within the last fifty yeas 
the importation cf raw matens 
had risen from 100,000/. to # 
wards of 2,000,000/. a-year; a 
if the present restrictions were! 
moved, a still larger increase 
be confidently anticipated. 

Mr.Ricardo thought it must & 
prise both the house and the cor 
try to see such statutes existing” 
the year 1823. ‘The proven 
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the acts in question were in the 
| teeth of every sound principle of 
“. Wallace hoped that the acts 


would be repealed, for he thought 


them a disgrace to the statute-book. 


Mr. Huskisson fully agreed in the 
ety of repealing theacts. He 
could only account for the existence 
of such statutes by their having 
heen passed at a time when the 
silk-trade was almost confined to 
. Since the manufac- 
wre, however, had been carried 
into other parts of the country, 
either the provisions of those acts 
must be got rid of, or Spitalfields 
would be deserted. Some preju- 
dice, and, indeed, a good deal, did 
stil exist among the workmen; 
but the house really ought to act 
for them without reference to those 
prejudices, [twas his intention, at 
the earliest possible day, to submit 
& motion to the house for the re- 
peal of the acts in question. 

Lord Milton rejoiced in any pros- 
pect of getting rid of the obnoxious 
statutes; and observed upon the 
absurdity of raising a duty upon 
raw silk imported. Under the 
present system, a duty was levied 
upon raw silk imported, and, on the 
other hand, a bounty was given 
upon the exportation of manufac- 
tured silks. Now, great difficulty 
was found in apportioning the boun- 
Y, particularly upon goods com- 
posed of silk mixed with other ma- 
tenal. Would it not be quite as 
wise, and more generally conve. 
ment, to get rid of the duty on 
an re and the bounty on the 


Mr. Buxton, Aiderman Thompson, 

: C. Smith, Mr. W. Wil- 

hams, and other gentlemen, spoke 
enerally in favour of the repeal. 

". Huskisson presented a pe- 
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tition from the churehwardens of 
Liverpool against the poor laws, 

Lord Cranborne postponed the 
second reading of the sale of game 
bill till this day fortnight. 

Mr. Hume moved for returns of 
various papers relative to Cape 
Breton, upon the production of 
which he promised to bring the 
state of that colony before the 
house.—-Ordered. 

The house then resolved itself 
into a committee upon the Scotch 
linen acts. 

Mr. Huskisson rose to propose 
an alteration in the law, which had 
long been found necessary. The 
regulations of the trade were chiefly 
contained in an act which was full 
of absurd restraints. ‘There were 
no less than 40 sections, ull laid out 
in details as to what bulk of thread 
should be used, the length and 
breadth of the cloths to be manu- 
factured; table-linen was to be 
made square ; and, that which ap- 
peared to him to be the most 
absurd ofall, the width in each case 
specified was to contain so many 
threads and * no more.” He could 
understand a regulation for pre- 
venting cloths from being made too 
narrow, though the reason of that 
would be difficult euough to com- 
prehend; but why it should be ne- 
cessary to a good cloth to be of one 
width and no wider, no one could 
possibly say. A great many other 
statutes upon the same subject had 
arisen from the confusion and in- 
convenience induced by the first. 
He proposed to repeal them alto- 
gether. He intended to do away 
with the stamp, which, instead of 
answering the purpose of a stand- 
ard, had been converted in many 
instances into an instrument of fraud 
and deceit. At the same time he 


knew that considerable prejudices 
existed 





existed in favour of the old prac- 
tice. He would leave the option of 
using the stamp, or doing without 
it; with the condition, however, 
that all the penalties should be re- 
pealed against not using it. He 
could searcely undertake to extend 
the same measure to the linens of 
Ireland. It was a favourite manu- 
facture in that country, fostered 
with much care, and perhaps a 
change of this nature would be too 
sensibly felt. Atany rate, he would 
not venture now, though be hoped 
soon to see the time when the ma- 
vnufacturers of Ireland, discovering 
their true interest, would call for a 
similar alteration themselves. Ile 
moved for leave to bring in a bill 
to alter and amend the 13th Geo. I. 
and the several acts relating to the 
manufacture of linens in Scotland. 

Leave was given to bring in the 
Bill. 

The house having resumed, 

Mr. Brougham gave notice, on 
behalf of his hon, fnend the mem- 
ber for Essex, that he should on the 
10th of June next call the attention 
of the house to the manner in which 
juries were returned for the various 
counties of England, and should 
propose a measure, the object of 
which would be to meet the diffi- 
culty occasioned by three circuits in- 
stead of two, and the consequent want 
of jurors, His hon. friend intended 
to propose that leaseholders and 
copybolders should be summoned as 
jurors under certain regulations. 

Mr. Hume took this opportunity 
of asking the right honourable gen- 
tleman (Mr. Canning), whether it 
was bis intention to adopt any 
measures relative to the appoint- 
ment of the consuls of Great Bri- 
tain. He was induced to mention 


this at the present moment, from 
a representation which had been 
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made to him respecting the conga) 
in the Brazils. That gentlemay, 
authority had been delegated » 
him by the Portuguese governmer 
when it was an entire power; th 
governinent of the country in whieh 
he resided had sioce become inde. 
pendent, and the honourable mem. 
ber was informed that the origing 
appointment would not now be beld 
to be legal. ‘This would place the 
consul in an awkward situation, if 
parties in the Brazils should be dis. 
posed so to treat him. Upon this 
as well as upon the general ground, 
he was desirous to know the right 
honourable gentleman's intentions 
in this respect. 

Mr. Canning said, as to the fint 
part of the honourable gentleman’ 
question, he could only reply that 
the subject had been before th 
government long before he cam 
into office. He knew that it had 
received the most anxious attention 
during the present session, but be 
was not prepared to give any par 
ticular information upon it. As 
to the Brazils, he trusted the boa 
gentleman would see that in the 
present delicate situation of ths 
country, as to its relations with two 
parts of a monarchy which was 
practically divided, it would b& 
well not to press his enquiry aay 
farther. The treaty which hed 
been made with that monareby 
when it was a whole one, was stil 
in operaticn, and the interests 
the separate parts were objects d 
solicitude to England. He there 
fore put it to the hon. gentlemat 
whether he would press for asj 
farther opinion from him at 
time, 

Mr. Hume nodded assent. 

Mr, Brougham wished to knot 
from the right honourable 


man, whether there was any 1 
ha 
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t which had very generally 

prt na Hy that the Emperor of 

“en had collected a very large 
on the Vistula. 

. Canning believed that an 
army had beeu collected there, but 
whether it was, or was not, a very 

one, he could not say. 

. Brougham said, that al- 
though there was nothing very 
consolatory in the right honourable 

’s reply, he would ven- 
ture to put another question to him. 
The right honourable gentleman 
had on a former occasion stated, 
that England did not withhold her 
consent from the evacuation of Italy 

the Austrian troops. Now he 
wished to know from bim, whether 
those troops had left Italy, or whe- 
ther they were not still lingering on 
the Po, and ready to fall back again 
upon that country. 

Mr. Canning replied, that he be- 
lieved all the troops which were to 
have quitted Italy had already eva- 
cuated the Piedmontese and Nea- 
politan states; whether they had 
all got out of the Milanese or not, 
he did not know, 

Mr, Bernal wished to procure 
some information with respect to the 
recent seizure of a large quantity of 
tums. He understood that a cer- 
tai proportion of saccharine matter 
had been introduced into the liquor, 
the effect of which was to produce 
avery bigh colour. The custom- 
house officers had reported, that 
vwing to the presence of this mat- 
ter, they were unable to try the 
strength of the liquor; and upon 
this report the whole of it had been 
Kine water aR. at of the late 

» He complained of the great 
tardship of the case, and the pu- 
uishment which was thus inflicted 
“pon parties who had no intention 


tauding the revenue, 
1893, 
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Mr. Herries said, that no appli- 
cation had been made to the trea- 
sury on this subject; it was there- 
fore impossible to afford any re- 
dress until the case should be pro- 
perly communicated, 

The Irish Union duties bill was 
then read a third time, and passed. 

Upon the motion of Sir J. New- 
port, the order of the day for pro- 
ceeding with the inquiry into the 
conduct of the Sheriff of Dublin 
was read. 

The house then resolved itself 
into a committee of the whole 
house, Sir R. Heron in the chair, 
in which several witnesses were 
examined, after which the house 
resumed, and the chairman report- 
ed progress, and obtained leave to 
sit again on Wednesday next. 

The other orders of the day 
were then disposed of, and the 
house adjourned, 

House of Lords, May 12.—The 
royal assent was given by com- 
mission to the warehousing, ap- 
prentices, and Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow Union Canal bills. The com- 
missioners were the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
Viscount Melville. 

Mr. Brogden, accompanied by 
other members of the House of 
Commons, brought up the quorum 
magistrates, the union duties, and 
several private bills. 

Petitions were presented against 
the insolvent debtors’ act, and 
against slavery. 

The Irish charitable loans so- 
ciety’s bill went through a com- 
mittee. 

The Marquis of Lansdown pro- 
posed a clause giving jurisdiction 
to justices in petty sessions, which 
was agreed to. 

The Earl of Iaverpool laid on 


the table certain papers. 
N On 
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On the clerk reading the order 
of the day, 

Earl Grey rose, and entering at 
great length into the history of the 
negotiations, in which he stated 
that he had never known an in- 
stance in which the interests of his 
country had been so betrayed, and 
its honour so tarnished, and charg- 
ing ministers with extreme credu- 
lity and inability in those nego- 
tiations, concluded by moving a 
vote of censure. 

This was opposed by the Earl 
of Liverpool, and supported by Lord 
Holland, Lord Ellenborough, and 
Lord Calthorp, after which it was 
negatived without a division.— 
House adjourned. 

House of Commons, May 12.— 
The Speaker attended the House 
of Lords, to witness the royal as- 
sent given to several bills by com- 
mission, for which see Lords. 

Petitions were presented from 
Minehead and Alton against the 
coal-duties. 

Mr Jervoise presented the peti- 
tion of the owners and occupiers of 
land in Southampton, complaining 
of agricultural distress, and pray- 
ing, among other remedies suggest- 
ed therein, fora reform in parlia- 
ment, a modification of church 
property, and an appropriation of 
crown lands. 

Sir T. Baring supported the 
petition, and testified to the great 
respectability of the meeting, and 
the orderly manner of the proceed- 
ings. He complained of the arbi- 
trary conduct of the high sheriff in 
opposing his single opinion to that 
of 500 respectable men of the 
county who had signed the first re- 
quisition, and refusing to call the 
meeting. Ile observed that the 
sherif must know little of the peo- 
ple of this country, if he thought 


to stifle the voice of their just com. 
plaints, whether he acted in cop. 
cert with his superiors or not, by 
endeavouring to prevent them from 
approaching that house. He cog. 
curred with the petitioners in be 
lieving that the greater part of 
their distress arose from the oop. 
ruptions of that house, and he fel 
certain that reform was, sooner or 
later, inevitable. 

Mr. Curwen said, that the cous. 
try gentlemen ought not to rélay 
in their efforts to obtain more per. 
fect relief, because provisions wer 
now at an improved price. Ie 
thought that they were particularly 
bound to try if some measure wer 
not attainable to bring the funds t 
bear a fair proportion of the bur 
dens of the poor-rates. 

Mr. Ricardo attributed all the 
evils of a fluctuating price of grain 
to the corn laws, and urged 4 
speedy revision of the whole 
tem. le thought the propositin 
for making the funds liable to the 
poor-rates exceedingly unjust, be 
cause all loans were contracted 
with an understanding that the 
property lent should not be subjett 
to any tax whatever. 

Mr. G. Bennet said, they wer 
in the habit of hearing charges 
injustice to the public crediter, 
while the injustice actually prac 
tised on the public debtor, in mak 
ing his property answerable forthe 
whole nominal amount in a ¢ 
rency of increased value, was neve 
once mentioned. 

Mr. Monck attributed all the 
evils suffered by the agrictlte 
rists to the excessive taxatioe 
While that should remain at @ 
present amount, they could los 
for nothing but an alternation 
agricultural and manufacturing & 
tress. Sone alteration of the pod 
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rates was indispensably necessary, 
w prevent them from swallowing 
up the landed interest. 

Mr. Phillips saw no hope of 
efectual relief, but from reduced 


Mr. S. Whitmore approved of a 
revision of the corn laws. 

Sir T. Lethbridge enforced the 
necessity of making all property 

iable to the burdens of the 
poor-laws. 

Mr. F. Palmer said a few words 
in reprebension of the conduct of 
the high sheriff. 

Lord Palmerston said, that the 
high sheriff had acted upon bis own 
opinion and responsibility. The 
name of the honourable baronet 
opposite was not in the requisition ; 
the respectability of that signature 

ight have made a difference in 
the decision of the sheriff. 

Sir T. Baring said, though his 
name was not signed to the requi- 
sition, there were 500 names of 
respectable persons of the county 
attached, and the sheriff could not 
be justified in refusing to call the 
meeting.—The petition was order- 
ed to be printed. 

Mr. Maberly presented a peti- 
tion from certain persons using 
cammiages for conveyance of goods 
and materials near the metropolis, 
against certain parts of the act of 
last session, particularly with re- 
ference to the weighing-machine, 
praying to be heard before the 
committee, by counsel or agents, 
and to be at liberty to produce evi- 
dence,—Referred to the committee 
on the bill to amend the act. 

_Mr. A. Campbell presented a pe- 
ton from owners, planters, and 
merchants, residing in London, in- 
terested in the West India Colo- 
ri The petition set forth the 
“8* property which the petitioners 


n 2 
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had in the negro population, and 
the necessity of their being enabled 
to preserve order and discipline 
among them, seeing that, com- 
pared with the whites, they bear 
the proportion in number of ten to 
one. The petitioners admit, that 
some alterations might be desirable 
in the judicial tribunals for the bet- 
ter protection of the negroes, but 
they deprecated all those attempts 
now making to disturb the quiet of 
the colonies by the means put in 
practice towards the adoption of 
slavery, which could only termi- 
nate, as the petitioners believe, in 
the extirpation of the European by 
the negro population.—The peti- 
tion was then ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 

Sir J. Graham presented a peti- 
tion from Carlisle, praying for the 
abolition of slavery. 

Sir I. Coffin saw many petitions 
presented, some praying for the 
total, others for the gradual abo- 
lition of slavery; but he heard no 
measure suggested by which the 
owners of slaves were to be com- 
pensated for their losses, or the 
800,000 black people fed after they 
should be emancipated. A propo- 
sition had been made in Kent to 
pillage the funded property; and in 
Norfolk to plunder the landed pro- 
perty: he thought the present pe- 
tition proposed a no more justi- 
fiable attack upon the West India 
proprietors. 

Mr. Curwen supported the pe- 
tition, 

Mr. Mansfield said, in reply to 
the observations of the gallant ad- 
miral, that in a certain petition 
from Leicestershire, which he had 
formerly presented, the persons 
signing it expressed their willing- 
ness to submit to any burdens 
which it might be necessary t 
iin pose 
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impose to make up for the loss to 
the proprietors of slaves. 

Mr. Baring did not propose to 
enter into a discussion, for which 
he felt this was not the proper 
time, but he rose to warn the house 
against arr the question to be 
thus treated. If it were left in its 
present state, the frequent peti- 
tions and the occasional remarks 
of members would be going out to 
the West Indies, and might pro- 
duce serious consequences among 
the black population there. ‘The 
alarming insurrection which had 
broken out some years ago in Bar- 
badoes, was caused by some vague 
rumour, which had been carried 
thither by a packet, that Mr. Wil- 
berforce was about to procure their 
emancipation. Many of the blacks 
had lost their lives upon that oc- 
casion, and its lamentable result 
ought to induce the house to de- 
cide upon this important question 
ul once. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
concurred with the hon, gentleman. 
He regretted the delay which had 
already intervened; the motion 
now stood for Thursday, upon 
which day there seemed to be no 
doubt that it would be brought on. 

Mr. Canning laid on the table 
some papers relating to the slave- 
trade. 

Petitions were presented also— 
one from London, to alter the law 
of lien upon goods sent on foreign 
ventures, and the same from Liver- 
perry a duty on Russian tal- 

—from the brewers against the 
beer bill. 

Lord Folkestone postponed from 
Wednesday next, until the 5th of 
June, his motion for a select com- 
mittee on the expediency and ne- 
cessity of effecting an equitable ad- 
justment of contracts. 


Colonel Barry intimated his jg. 
tention of moving for the transmis 
sion of some additional! papers from 
Dublin. 

Mr. Sergeant Onslow, at th 
suggestion of Mr. Goulburn, pes. 
poned the second reading of th 
usury laws’ repeal bill until sh, 
day fortnight. 

Mr. Goulburn moved “ thy 
leave be given to continue th 
Irish insurrection b.ll for a limite 
time.” 

On the questivn being put, 

Lord Althorp opposed the wo. 
tion, and moved as an amendmen 
“That it is the opinion of ths 
house, that the coercive measur 
which have been repeatedly adopi. 
ed since the union, have failed » 
secure tranquillity in Ireland, or 
better the moral condition of th 
people ; end that no solid improve 
ment can be expected from a con 
tinuance of the system of compn- 
mise acted upon in the government 
of that country, strengthened ait 
has been by such temporary expe 
dients; but that it is absolute 
necessary to take into serious coe 
sideration the whole system of th 
laws and of their administration 
with a view to such reform as sha! 
secure the permanent peace of the 
country, and the equal coustitt 
tional rights of the people.” | 
(the noble lord continued) the 
amendment should be carried, 
would then move, “ That th 
house, looking to the present stil 
of Ireland, felt it necessary to &™ 
the government with powers s 
ficient to suppress the outrage 
which were so alarming to & 
country.” 

Mr. John Smith rose to seco 
the amendment, for he wished ® 
see, with respect to Treland, oF 
cive measures done away aaa 
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Mr. Robertson, Lord A. Hamil- 
ton, Sir John Newport, Lord Mil- 
toa, and Mr. Spring Rice, supported 
the amendment; Mr. Plunkett, 
Lord Innismore, and other members 


supported the original motion. 
After which the house divided, for 
the motion 162—against it 82.— 


= Lords, May 13.—The 


quorum magistrates and union du- 
ties bill were read the second time ; 
the other bills on the table were 
forwarded one stage. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
presented the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to consider the 
state of the law respecting mar- 
riage, which was read. ‘I'he report 
stated, that the committee having 
considered the dissatisfaction which 
had been expressed by many cler- 
gymen, on the subject of the vari- 
vas new forms rendered necessary 
by the act of last session, had 
deemed it expedient to recur to the 
forms previously in use; they there- 
forerecommended the discontinuance 
of all such forms as were vexatious 
and nugatory, more particularly 
those which regarded the oaths re- 
quired to be taken by parties pre- 
viously to the solemnization of 
marriage. On the general subject, 
the committee recommended a bet- 
ler arrangement of the clauses of 
the act of 26th Geo. I. With 
respect to bans, they did not 
consider any alteration necessary, 
except that permission should be 
given to have them published in 

With respect to licences, 
recommend that they should 
suffered to remain on their present 
doe _ bans and licences, 
acted upon within three 
perrer owner be renewed. The 
1 clare the great diffi- 
me they have had in sinedelling 
parental rights with a due re- 
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gard to the rights of minors ; and 
understanding that the opinion of 
the house was fully expressed 
against the renewal of that clause 
of the old law, by which marriages 
of minors had without consent of 
parents and guardians, were de- 
clared null and void; they suggest 
therefore, that there should be a 
provision, by which such marriages 
may be voided, if a suit be com- 
menced within twelve months after 
solemnization. The Court of Chan- 
cery to have jurisdiction in the like 
manner as it has in cases of wards 
of that court. ‘The committee had 
extended their consideration to the 
marriages of Roman Catholics and 
other dissenters, but were of opi- 
nion that it would not be desirable 
to include them in the present bill. 
After the report had been read, 
Lord Ellenborough rose. It was 
not his intention, he said, to pro- 
voke any discussion of the measure 
at present, but he wished to state, 
as might be imagined, that he did 
not concur in the principle that 
marriages of minors without con- 
sent of parents and guardians should 
be void. He would only now beg 
to call their lordships’ attention to 
the necessary consequences if that 
principle were introduced into the 
marriage-law. In the first place, 
it appeared to him to be entirely 
nugatory, for a minor might form 
a valid marriage by means of bans 
(it was only to marriages by licences 
that the, principle was to extend), 
and therefore need not have re- 
course to the marriage by licence. 
But though it was nugatory as to 
the end proposed, it did seem 
to him to hold out a means by 
which profligate young men might 
obtain possession of the persons 
of women by means ol a fictitious 
marriage. It contained a penalty 
applying only to the weaker party, 


who, 
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who, on every principle, was en- 
titled to protection, For these and 
other reasons, with which he would 
not trouble their lordships then, 
but which he would state at length 
when the bill came under dis- 
cussion, he entirely dissented from 
the provision recommended by 
the committee; and he gave no- 
tice to the noble and learned lord 
(Lord Stowell) and the right rev. 
prelate, whom he considered as 
the authors of that clause, that he 
should oppose it in every way pos- 
sible consistent with the forms of 
parliament. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
then brought in the bill, founded 
on the t of the committee, 
which was read the first time. 
His grace observed, that the se- 
cond reading might be fixed for 
some convenient day after the 


holidays. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury present- 
ed a petition from vel Thornton, 


Governor of the Russia Company, 
setting forth that it had been the 
custom for two centuries to solem- 
nize the marriages of British sub- 
jects in Russia, but that doubts had 
recently been raised as to their va- 
lidity; he therefore prayed the 
house to pass an act w declare 
them valid, 

Lord Stowell considered it unne- 
cessary to comply with the prayer 
of the petition, as the marriages 
referred to had always been consi- 
dered valid marriages in our courts 
of law. 

Petition ordered to lie on the 
table. — Adjourned. 

House of Commons, May 13.~— 
The Speaker wok the chair at four 
o'clock, but there were not suffi- 
cent members present to make a 
house.— Adjourned. 

House of I Lords, May 14.—Sir 
T” Lethbridge, Mr. Bung, and other 


meibers of the House of Commons, 
brought up. the Bermondsey gas 
light, and various other privat 
bills, which. were read a first time, 

Petitions were presented, three 
against. slavery — and from the 
treasurers of counties in Ireland for 
an increase of salary. 

The quorum magistrates and 
union duties bills went through 
committees, and were reported 
without amendments.— Adjourned, 

House of Commons, May \4— 
The house resolved itself into » 
committee on the Allardyce divorce 
bill. Counsel were heard, and wit 
nesses examined in support of the 
bill. 

The house resumed, and the bill 
was ordered to be read a third time 
on Friday next. 

Sir J. Newport gave notice, that 
at the commencement of the next 
session, he would move for the ap- 
pointment of a select committee 
examine into the state of the esta 
blished clergy in Ireland, the resi 
dence of the clergy, and the die 
posal of the first fruits fund. 

On the motion of Mr. H. G 
Bennet, a select committee was ap 
pointed to inquire into the present 
state of the Penitentiary at Milk 
bank, 

Sir J. Yorke, Mr. Courtenay, 
and Mr. Holford, entered into # 
explanation respecting a letter seat 
to Mr, Courtenay, and supposed t 
have been lost, regarding the ap 
pearance of the scurvy among the 
prisoners, 

Mr. Hume gave notice, that his 
hon. friend (Mr, Maberly) would 
on the 28th instant move for 
committee on the malt and beet 
duty, with a view to transferring 
the duty on beer to malt, 

Petitions were presented, minetee® 
against slavery — tw equalize 
duties on sugar—aguinst the @ 
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of the wool tax—against the 
duties—against the malt du- 
an alteration in the 

-of lien upon consignments 
from Eng 

inst alteri the law for 
pon vee nate linens — from 
Mr, M‘Adam for remuneration 


the London bridge 


= As 


bill. 

Sir H. Parnell gave notice of 
his intention to move on Friday 
for @ secret committee to inguire 
into the causes of the prevailing 
disturbances in Ireland. 

The house then went into a com- 
mittee upon the inquiry into the 
cnduct of the Sheriff of Dublin, 
when several witnesses were exa- 
mined; afier which, on the motion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the house resumed, and the chair- 
man having reported progress, ob- 
tained leave to sit again on Wed- 
nesday next, 

On the motion of Mr. Brownlow, 
there was ordered to be laid be- 
fore the house, a return of the 
grand jury panels for the county 
of the city of Dublin for the years 
1798 and 1809, 

Mr, Hume rose to call the at- 
ention of the house to the misgo- 
verned state of Newfoundland, and 
moved “ That a select committee 
be appointed to take into conside- 
ration the state of the fisheries, the 
revenue, the laws, and the admi- 
mstration of justice in the island 
of Newfoundland, and to report the 
evidence taken, and their opinion, 
to the house.” Which was su 
ported by Mr, M. A. Taylor, Mr. 

At, and Mr. Butterworth, and 
opposed by Mr. Wilmot and Cap- 
‘fain :—for the motion 27, 
—— 7: 43. 

‘. Hume postponed bis mo- 
400 on the subject of naval pro- 
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motions : but was not able at pre- 
sent to fix the day on which he 


would bring it on. 

On the motivn of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the house re- 
solved itself into a committee on 
the customs’ duties act. 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, the resolutions he intended to 
propose were in the nature of regu- 
lations, with a view to the fuaci- 
litating and expediting business at 
the custom-house ; butin the cases 
where any slight alteration of the 
duties were intended, he had pre- 
pared a schedule which would 
state, not only the duty intended 
to be imposed, but that which the 
articles paid at present, which 
could be printed, and would afford 
hon. members every information 
in time for the discussion of the 
measure. 

Mr. Hume wished to know if 
there was any increase of duty on 
any articles? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, he believed there was an in- 
crease on buck-wheat, which often 
came into competition with barley 
in the breweries, and it was there- 
fore thought proper to assimilate 
the rates of the two. 

Mr. H. G. Bennet wished that 
objects of natural history should 
be exempted from duties, and com- 
plained of the pillage which tuvok 
place at the custom-house in plants _ 
and seeds. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
agreed that the articles alluded to 
by the honourable gentleman, be- 
ing intended for the advancement 
of science, ought to be at a mere 
nominal duty. He acknowledged 


that he had himself received pack- 
ages which had been pillaged, but 
could never find out how it hap- 
pened. There were persons acting 

as 
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as agents, who, he proposed, should 
be placed under the regulation of 
licences, which he hoped might in 
some measure remedy the evil. 

Mr. Bright thought fifty per 
cent. too much on the articles not 
enumerated. 

Mr. Maberly had no objection 
to the regulation, but trusted it was 
not meant, as in a former case, 
to have an eye to revenue also. 

Mr. Hume wished to know if 
there was any alteration in the ar- 
ticle of sulphur? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, this article paid a very high 
duty, 15s. per cwt., except to the 
makers of oil of vitriol, who were 
allowed nine-tenths by way of 
drawback, and of late years the 
whole duty had been drawn back ; 
but us the revenue had in conse- 
quence suffered from frauds, it was 
proposed to repeal the high duty, 
and lay a duty of one-tenth the 
amount, without allowing any draw- 
back. 

After some farther desultory 
conversation, in which Mr. Hume, 
Mr. Huskisson, Mr. D. Gilbert, and 
Mr. Bright, took a part, 

The house resumed. The report 
was brought up; the resolutions 
were ordered to be printed, with a 
view to their being re-committed, 

The other orders of the day were 
then disposed of, and the house 
adjourned, 

House of Lords, May 15. — 
The Earl of Darnicy wished to be 
informed at what period the bill 
before the other house, for renewing 
the insurrection act in Ireland, 
might be expected to come before 
their lordsbips. 

The Farl of Liverpool said, that 
from the proceedings which were 
going on in the other house of par- 
liament, it was obviously impossible 


for any person to say at what ting 
the bill would be before that hous. 
— Adjourned till to-morrow, 

House of Commons, May 15— 
Petitions were presented ; 
five against slavery, two for it- 
two against the debtors’ act—twe 
against duties on coals going coast 
ways— nine from Scotland agains 
the repeal of the linen laws, * 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gave notice, that on the 30th of 
May, in a committee of supply, he 
would move a vote for the new 
building of the British Museum. 

Mr. Huskisson gave notice, that 
on Friday next he would submita 
resolution to put the duties @ 
goods imported in shipping from 
countries pursuing the same system, 
on a footing with goods imported 
in British shipping. 

Mr. W. Smith complained, that 
certain returns, relative to the West 
India colonies, which had bee 
moved for so long back as th 
month of July 1821, bad not ye 
been laid before the house. I 
some instances the governors had 
made apologies for not having for 
warded those returns. ‘The returs 
from Jamaica and Grenada had not 
been made up to this day; they 
were not, at least, in the possessivt 
of the members of that house; 
and, to the best of his belief, they 
Were not in the colonial office. 
Repeated inquiries had been made 
at the colonial office, but no sal® 
factory answer had been received. 

Mr. Wilmot said, that he be 
last night laid on the table of the 
house the returns alluded to. 

Mr. J. Smith rose to mov 
that a committee be appointed 
inquire into the state of the la 
relating to goods, wares, and mer 
chandise, intrusted to merchants 


agents, or factors, and its influent? 
ou 
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property, and to rt their ob- 
eee thereon 2 the house.” 
important motion was 
on naw mr rma to the house, 
it was his intention to confine him- 
self to the simple proposition for a 
ittee. 
the motion was agreed to, and 
the committee appointed. 
Sir J. Macintosh said, as he ob- 
served that the Irish inquiry was 
to Wednesday next, he 
it to be understood, that he 
would not, after that day, wave the 
priority of his motion on the sub- 


ject of the criminal law. 


Mr. Sykes stated, that he would 

the saine course with respect 

toa motion of which he had given 
notice. 

Mr. T. F. Buxton brought for- 
ward his motion upon the subject 
of West Indian slavery: after de- 
tailing and answering the argu- 
ments of its advocates, he moved, 

“ That the state of slavery is re- 
pugnant to the principles of the 
British constitution and of the 
Christian religion, and that it ought 
to be gradually abolished through- 
out the British colonies, with as 
much expedition as may be found 
consistent with a due regard to 
the well being of the parties con- 
cerned,” 

Mr. Canning said he felt it his 
duty to rise at that carly part 
of the evening, to express the sen- 
iments of his colleagues and of 

upon that subject: that 
the soe of Christianity required 
the ultimate abolition of slavery, 
but that it must be gradual. He 


re moved the three following 
resolutions by way of amendment : 
“That it is expedient to adopt 
tual and decisive measures for 
meliorating the condition of the 
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slave population of his Majesty's 
colonies. 

‘“* That, through a determined 
and vigorous, but at the same time 
judicious and temperate, enforce- 
ment of such measures, this house 
looks forward to a progressive im- 
provement in the character of the 
slave population, such as may pre- 
pare them for a participation in 
those civi! rights and privileges 
which are enjoyed by other classes 
of his Majesty's subjects. 

‘** That this house is anxious for 
the accomplishment of these pur- 
poses at the earliest period that may 
be, consistently with the welfare of 
the slaves themselves, the well- 
being of the colonies, and a fair 
and equitable consideration of the 
state of property therein.” 

Which was supported by Mr. 
Wilberforce and some other mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Buxton then withdrew his 
motion, and the amendment was 
carried. 

Mr. S. Rice moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to regulate the office 
of coroners in Ireland. 

Mr. R. Martin opposed the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. F. Palmer suggested the 
propriety of introducing the subject 
in a fuller house. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

The other orders of the day were 
disposed of, and the house ad- 
journed. 

House of Lords, May 16. — 
Lord Dacre moved for returns of 
the malt duties from the year 1793. 
—Ordered. His lordship also pre- 
sented a petition from the inhabi- 
tants of Royston, Herts, praying 
for the gradual abolition of slavery 
in the colonies. —Ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Str 
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Sir Edward Knatchbull, accom- 

ied by several members of the 
House of Corumons, brought up 
the Maidstone gas light and other 
private bills, 

Sir George Hill brought a mes- 
sage from the Commons, stating, 
that in the bill for more effectually 
regulating the office of county trea- 
surer in Ireland, a clause had, by 
mistake, been introduced into the 
engrossed copy which had been 
sent up to their lordships, and 
which clause had been disagreed to 
by the Commons, who requested, 
therefore, that their lordships would 
be pleased to expunge the clause. 
After the message had been read, 
the Lord Chancellor informed the 
Commons that the house would 
send an answer by a messenger of 
ils own, 

Earl Grosvenor stated, that last 
year he had made a motion on the 
subject of sinecures. He now 
wished for some information re- 
specting offices in the West Indies, 
which, though not exactly sine- 
cures, were nearly allied to them, 
as they were executed by deputy ; 
and also offices granted in reversion. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that 
with t to the offices alluded 
to by the noble lord, every thing 
had been done that could be done 
at present, Ull some of the existing 
interests expired; but any person 
now appainted to an office in the 
West Indies was obliged to go there, 
und execute it in person. With 
respect to the revenue and other 
departments, they had been sub- 
jected to the scrutiny of commis- 
sions, some of which were still in 
the course of their mquiries. 

Lord King complained of the 
manner im which pensions were 
granted on the foar and half per 
cent, duties. 


BRITISH 


AND 
The Earl of Liverpool said, thy 


no pension had been granted 
that fund for a long time pust. 

Earl Grosvenor then moved fe 
a return of all offices granted ip 
reversion by the crown, since the 
Ist of January 1820. — Ordered 
His lordship subsequently moved 
for a similar return as to pensions, 
—Agreed to. 

The Marquis of Lansdown pr. 
sented a petition from the Chamber 
of Commerce in Glasgow, agai 
the weights and measures’ bill. Qs 
moving that the petition do lie @ 
the table, the noble Marquis ob 
served that he was by no meam 
prepared to give any definite opi 
nion on the subject, but it was.on 
of the very highest importance, 
and the objections of the petition 
ers were entitled to the gravest 
consideration. 

The Earl of Liverpool agreed 
with the noble marquis that the 
subject was of the highest import 
ance. lle believed there was 4 
standing order of their lordsbips 
that all bills of this nature should, 
before the first reading, be referred 
to a select committee. (The stand 
ing order was read by the clerk # 
the table.) His lordship continued, 
that if the present bill was ad 
within the words of that order, it 
came clearly within its spirit. He 
should, therefore, propose that the 
bill should be referred to a com. 
mittee, and also the petition which 
the noble lord had presented. _ 

Lord Melville said the subject 
had been referred to commissionel 
und they had reported upon i: 
those reports were before the cou 
mittee of the House of Commo 
who considered the bill. He 
that those reports should he 
before their lordships’ committee. 


After some further conversatio™ 
in 
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ich the Earl of Laverpool and 
~~ of Somerset took part, 
the committee was appointed, and 
the bill and petition referred to it. 

On the order of the day being 
read third reading of the 
Irish militia reduction bill, 

Lord Gosford rose, and repeated 
bis former objections to the bill, 
wa breach of faith and an act of 
injustice to the men who would 
thus be set adrift without any com- 

ion, He urged on their lord- 
ships’ attention the great danger 
there would be in spreading through 
the country a body of men used 
toarms, with such motives to be 


The Earl of Liverpool supported 
the bill. Out of eight hundred men 
who would be discharged, five hun- 
dred and fifty would have pensions, 
and the others would have openings 
made for them to act as constables 
under the pew act. 

The Earl of Caledon concurred 
im all that had been said by his 
noble friend (Lord Gosford). He 
should therefore oppose the bill. 

After.a few words from Lord 
Lorton against the bill, the house 
divided, when there appeared— 
content 18— not content 9. — ‘The 
bill was then read a third time, 


and passed. 
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,» It, was ordered that a 
message be sent to the Commons 
 Tequest copies of the second and 
thitd reports of the committee on 
weights and measures, 

Adjourned till Thursday next. 
House of Commons, J ay 16.— 
«Lambton presented a petition 












gry B08 account of the rebuild- 
ing of Bridge. 
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On the motion of the Earl of 


from South Shields 
» praying that 
mo duty might be imposed on their 
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Seven petitions were presented 
praying for the abolition of slavery, 

Mr. Hume moved that returns 
respecting Newfoundland, ordered 
by the house, should be made 
forthwith. — Ordered. Also for 
various accounts connected with 
the revenue and government ex- 
penditure of the Isle of Man.— 
Ordered, 

Mr, S. Rice presented a petition 
from the Chamber of Commerce 
at Limerick, praying for a duty on 
foreign yarn. 

Mr. Brougham moved for a re- 
turn of the places held by Mr. 
Wilkie, late of the tax-office, dis- 
tinguishing profits and salaries, — 
Ordered. 

The house resolved into a com- 
mittee upon the registry bill. 

Mr. Huskisson said that he had 
previously introduced a clause for a 
more fair and equal admeasurement 
of the tonnage ; but the objections 
taken to it were so numerous, 
that he had been induced to with- 
draw it. 

The house having resumed, Lord 
G. Somerset brought up the report, 
which was ordered to be taken into 
further consideration this day fort- 
night, 

The cochineal duties bill was 
committed, and the report ordered 
to be received on Friday next. 

Mr, Brougham brought in a bill 
for regulating the licences in the 
retailing of beer and ale. Previous 
to its being read a first time, he 
observed. that a bill had been 
brought in by the honourable mem- 
ber for Reading, the object of which 
resembled his own, inasmuch as it 
granted that power to brewers 
which he wished to be given gene- 
rally. It was quite unnecessary, 
therefore, the larger object being 
pro- 
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provided for by the bill now before 
the house, that another should be 


AND 


house. The noble lord 
the practice was highly injuriog 


passed. The bill was then read a and unjustifiable, because it & 


first and second time, and ordered 
to be read a third time on Friday 
next. 

The house went into a commit- 
tee on the masters and apprentices 
bill, to which several clauses were 
added. The report was ordered to 
be brought up on Friday next. 

Lord F. Osborne presented a pe- 
tition from an individual of the 
name of John Clarke, of Shipton, 
m the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
who, having been committed to 
prison for want of sureties, re- 
mained in confinemem from Jan. 
1821 to the same month in 1822. 
During this period he had been 
kept to hard labour for six hundred 
days, without receiving any remu- 
neration, and he prayed that the 
heuse would afford him relief. 

Mr. S. Wortley said, that the 
produce of the labour of the pri- 
soners was disposed of towards 
their maintenance. By the seventh 
section of the twenty-second of 
George III. cap. 22, the keepers 
of prisons were authorized to put 
all persons within their custody to 
labour—though not to severe la- 
bour—while they were maintained 
at the expense of the county. Upon 
this he justified the legality, though 
he would say nothing of the ex- 
pediency, of the conduct of magis- 
trates on this occasion. 

Lord F, Osborne presented a pe- 
tition frem Martyn Stapylton, Esq. 
a magistrate of the county of York, 
complaining of the practice of put- 
ting prisoners to labour in the 
tread-mill before their trials. The 
petitioner had already made a re- 
presentation to the quarter sessions 
of his own county, but that failing 
of success, he had applied to this 


stroyed the distinction between a. 
cusation and crime. Seeing 4 
right honourable gentleman in bs 
place, he hoped he would take som 
means to prevent the emp 

of females in the tread-mills, 

Mr. James had no doubt of th 
ao of the practice. 

Mr. Peel had on a former @ 
casion directed returns to be mat 
of the operation of the tread-mill 
on the health of the prisoner, 
Those returns had been laid on the 
table, and it did not appear that 
the effects of the labour had bee 
such as would authorize the bring. 
ing in any law for exempting f& 
males. It was of course subject 
frequent inspection, to the super 
intendence of visiting magistrates 
and surgeons, which would always 
protect the prisoners from being 
put to such onerous labour as would 
affect their health. 

Mr. Denman thought he was 
justified in drawing this conclusion 
from the present conversation—that 
the opinion of the house was against 
the keeping prisoners to labour 
before trial, and he trusted this opr 
nion would go forth. It was, be 
thought, clearly illegal, as it im fact 
anticipated the sentence of the law. 

Mr. S. Wortley quoted agai, 
and at length, the section above 
mentioned, in support of the legality 
of the practice. 

Mr. Denman understood the di 
tinction to be, that prisoners wer 
to labour only so long as wow 
produce a sum adequate to the 
support.!’ In the case of the pe 
titioner it bad been clearly & 
ceeded. 

After a few words from Lord 
Milton, " 
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Mr. Peel said, that it was most 
desirable to render the punishment 
of the tread-mill efficient by mak- 
ing it a stigma and @ disgrace. It 
would, however, be very wrong on 
this, as well as every other ac- 
count, that the distinction between 
commitment for trial and convic- 
tion of an offence should be con- 
founded. 

The further consideration of the 
Scotch commissioners’ bill was, 
after some conversation between 
Lord A. Hamilton, the Lord-Advo- 
cate, Mr. Abercromby, and Mr. 
Heme, postponed to Friday next. 

Mr. Hume rose to present a pe- 
tition from James Butcher, a 

i er, residing in Dundee, 
who, he observed, complained of 
great injustice from the manner in 

excise laws were ad- 

ministered in Scotland. He (Mr. 
Hume) had forwarded to the Trea- 
a representation of the case 

of this individual, in the hope that 
his grievances would be redressed. 
It appeared that a dispute had 
taken place between the collector 
of excise in the petitioner's neigh- 
bourhood and the petitioner, as to 
the period at which his licence ex- 
The collector insisted that 
itexpired in December ; the peti- 
loner averred that it remained in 
foree till January. This dispute 
mighteasily have been settled before 
the ordinary excise court, and the 
petitioner was summoned to attend 
that court ; but when he appeared, 
he found that the collector had 
withdrawn the process. The pe- 
Guoner, during a period of nine 
is, applied to the collector, 

but without effect, for a licence ; 
but at length, in 1822, he was sum- 
ap before the Exchequer Court, 

_ two years’ arrears. He was 

» at considerable expense, to 
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proceed to Edinburgh, and there an 
offer was made to compromise the 
business. The system of compre- 
mise was very common in Edin- 
burgh, and was a very great evil. 
Officers of excise cited individuals 
before the Court of Exchequer, and 
then offered to compromise the 
charge. This was generully ac- 
cepted; because the Crown paid 
no costs, and even in case of an 
acquittal, the expense to the party 
prosecuted would perbaps be double 
the amount of what he would be 
called on tu'pay under acompromise. 

The Lord Advocate said, he 
knew nothing of this case. With 
respect to the system of compro- 
mise, he believed it prevailed in 
Scotland as it did in England. In- 
dividuals resorted to a compromise 
when they thought it better than 
to proceed to trial. 

Mr. Drummond was glad the 
subject was brought forward by the 
honourable gentleman. It was well 
worthy of the attention of the 
learned Lord Advocate. 

Mr.Canning presented additional! 
papers relative to the slave-trade. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Canning moved “that the 
house, at its rising, adjourn to 
Friday next.”—Ordered. 

Mr. W. Wynn presented the re- 
port of the committee, to which 
had been referred certain docu- 
ments drawn up by the commis- 
sioners appointed to examine into 
the state of the courts of justice in 
Ireland, relative to the conduct of 
the Chief Baron O’Grady, which, 
after a conversation of considerable 
length, was ordered to be printed. 

The house then went into a com- 
mittee upon the commutation of 
tithes bill.—The consideration of 
the report deferred till after the 
holidays. 

The 
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The Irish insurrection bill was 
read a first time, and ordered to be 
read a second on Friday. 

Mr. Hame postponed his motion 


upon naval ions to the Sth 
of June.— Adj . 

House of May 21.— 
Petitions were presented against 


any alteration in the Scotch linen 
laws—the duty on coals carried 
coastwise —against the warebous- 
ing bill as it affected woollen goods 
—against slavery—for a duty on 
foreign tallow—against the duties 
on wool —for equalizing the duties 
on sugar—against the insolvent 
debtors’ act—against the repeal 
of the Spitalfields act—for an en- 
larged remuneration to Insh clerks 
of the peace. 

Mr. Hume, alluding to the case 
of a Mr. Butcher, an excise officer 
of Dundee, which he had men- 
tioned some days back, moved for 
a copy of the information of Mr. 
Ewing a collector, and the subse- 
quent proceedings in the Court of 
Exchequer in Scotland against 
Mr. Butcher. 

The Lord Advocate had no ob- 
jection to the production of the 
papers moved for by the honoura- 
ble gentleman, as he understood 
they would contain a sufficient 
answer to the case which had been 
stated. 

Sir James Macintush, seeing his 
right honourable friend the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs 
in his place, wished to put a ques- 
tion to him on a subject of very 
high importance, and most nearly 
connected, not only with the ho- 
nour and dignity of his Majesty's 
crown, but with the interests of all 
lawful and practical navigation. 
It would be recollected, that in 
the course of the last session 
of parliament, he had addressed a 
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similar inquiry to the right boo. 
gentleman's predecessor, the lay 
noble Secretary of State (the Ma. 
quis of Londonderry), with respee 
to certain wild, monstrous, and ex. 
travagant pretensions of the Em. 
peror of Russia, as to pretended 
vast dominions by sea and ley 
on the north-west coast of Am. 
rica; those dominions embrac 
on sbore several extensive tern. 
tories now occupied by subjects of 
his Britannic Majesty, and othes 
which were possessed by citizens 
and subjects of the United States 
of America: and by sea, including 
an extent of ocean stretching from 
the north-west coasts of America 
to the north-east coasts of Asia 
On the occasion to which he (Sir J, 
Macintosh) alluded, the noble mar- 
quis told the house that he had, by 
the command of his Majesty, pr 
tested on the part ofthe British 
vernment against those aie 
of dominion which had _ been r- 
cently set up by Russia, and which 
he justly described as principles 
that were injurious to the mar 
time rights of all commercial n- 
tions, and especially obnoxious to 
those of the first commercial m 
tion in the world. Since this pe 
riod, however, and indeed but a 
days since, information had been 
received in this country from Ame 
rica, that Russia no longer rested 
upon unwarrantable pretensions, 
but that Russian ships of war 
had been actually employed ® 
warn off the ships of all countries, 
from the whole extent—sea aud 
land—intervening between Nootka 
Sound and Japan, as part and par 
cel of the Russian empire. 
had been informed that they bad 
driven away American vesses 
which were sailing in those late 


tudes; and the same principle of 
exclusion 
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ion would extend to any Bri- 
chips which they might fiud 
as matter of course ; and, 
he presumed, as @ pre- 
step to that universal 
ion by land and sea which 
and views of the Russian 
seemed lately to con- 
ie In the first ae. there- 


honourable gentleman—had _ his 
iesty's government received in- 


formation that such acts of exclu- 
sion,as had occurred in the case of 
the American vessels, had been 
committed by the Russian govern- 
ment? And in the second place, 
whether any answer had yet been 
returned by that government to the 
protest of Great Britain against its 
rous pretensions? It might 
he desirable to know, moreover, 
whether any negotiations were pend- 
ing on the subject? 
Mr, Canning said, that to the 
of fact which had been 
put to him by the honourable and 
learned gentleman, he could only 
reply, that his Majesty’s govern- 
ment had hitherto received no in- 
formation upon the matter, except- 
ing through that channel by which 
the statement in question had been 
published to all the world. He 
had, therefore,‘ no means of veri- 
‘rag the fact on which the hon. 
learned gentleman's. inquir 
was founded. in the second ont 
& to the situation in which this 
country stood with Russia, in re- 
spect of the general question; it 
was correctly stated that they had 
catered a protest against her claim, 
spon the very first promulgation 
of those principles. That protest 
had been presented and repeated, 
at the congress at Verona, 
und in the course of subsequent 
‘egotiations. Those negotiations 
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were still pending, and in activity 
at the Court of St. Petersburgh. 
By the last communications that 
his Majesty’s government had re- 
ceived from that quarter, it ap- 
peared that no information, con- 
nected with the matter to which 
the inquiry of the honourable and 
learned gentleman referred, had 
been furnished to our ambassador 
there. 

Mr. S. Rice begged to call the 
attention of the right honourable 
President of the Board of ‘Trade, 
and of his right honourable friend 
(Mr. Wallace), to the petition which 
he held in his band. That the 
trade of Ireland should, in all re- 
spects, be put on the same fvoting 
with that of the rest of the empire, 
so far as was consistent with all 
due regard for the revenue, was a 
principle not to be disputed. It 
would, however, surprise the house 
to learn, that the trade of Ireland 
was subject to a charge amount- 
ing to not less than one-sixth, on 
the average, of all freights. In 
order to show this, he need only 
instance the trade between Liver- 
pool and Dublin, or Belfast. The 
vessel from Liverpool to Dublin 
would have to pay light and 
harbour dues only once in the 
year; whereas the vessel coming 
into the port of Liverpool, from 
Belfast or Dublin, would have to 
pay the same dues every trip, 
as if she were a foreign ship. 
He knew a case in which a single 
shipping proprietor had had to pay 
on this account, for a vessel enter- 
ing Belfast, only 28/. in the year; 
but for the same vessel entering 
Liverpool, in the course of her 
trade, the enormous sum of 1,700/. 
He wished to know,. therefore, 
whether this was a subject likely to 
be taken up by his Majesty’s go- 

vernment, 
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vernment, or whether bis right 
honourable friend, seeing that Irish 
ships paid as foreign vessels, would 
consider it a fair matter for the 
consideration of the committee on 


foreign trade. 

Mr. Wallace agreed perfectly in 
the principle that the trade of Ire- 
land ought to be placed on the 
same footing as that of England. 
The matter of which the hon. 
gentleman had spoken had been 
made the subject of much inquiry ; 
and in the course of the last year, 
the general subject of harbour and 
light dues had undergone a very 
earnest and laborious investiga- 
tion. He could assure his hon. 
friend, that the result to which his 
Majesty’s government had come 
was, that the trade of Ireland ought 
to be placed on the same footing as 
the home trade of the rest of the 
empire. He trusted that the 
committee would speedily be en- 
abled to report on the matter, no 
part of which he considered more 
important than the question respect- 
ing Irish shipping. 

Mr. Ellice begged to make a 
remark on the charges to which our 
shipping was subjected in the co- 
lonies. The chargeon a ship of 300 
tons, in one of those colonies, 
amounted altogether to nearly 10s. 
per ton, a burden which was the 
more objectionable, inasmuch as 
these impositions were not levied 
so much for the advantage of the 
public revenue, as for the benefit of 
private officers. He had taken the 
nage of ascertaining what were 
the charges on shippin id b 
the Dutch in ihetvs oslinias ; ani 
he could state that in no instance 
did they exceed Is. per ton, and 
that was levied on account of po- 
lice regulations principally. 

Mr, Huskisson thought nothing 


could be more desirable, with, 
view to the benefit of this 
than to reduce as far as was pra. 
ticable or expedient, all charges 
vessels trading to our ports, and 
those of our own colonies, whethe 
they were of the United Ki 

or foreign owned. He had hear 
that these charges were very ex. 
cessive in many of our colonies; 
but he much apprehended that the 
greater portion of them had bees 
imposed, not by this country, ba 
by colonial legislatures, witho 
the interference of government 
The right honourable gentlema 
expressed his general concurrence 
in the sentiments of his right hoa 
friend (Mr. Wallace). 

Mr. Ellice, in explanation, ob 
served, that the colonies to whieh 
he had alluded were those of Tr 
nidad and St. Lucia, and the settle 
ment of Demerara; in thew 
there were no colonial gover 
ments. 

The petition, which, as we co 
lected, was from certain inhabit- 
ants, merchants and others, of Bel 
fast, interested in shipping, praying 
for a revision of the duties ané 
charges at present payable on Irish 
ships in ports of Great Britain 
was then read, and referred to th 
committee on Irish trade. 

Mr. Sykes moved for leave # 
bring in a bill to repeal the daly 
on tallow candles. Opposed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
Mr. Curwen. Negatived without 
a division. Return of this tax® 
350,000/. 

Sir J. Macintosh, after some pi 
liminary remarks regarding the di 
ficulty of attracting the atteowe 
of the house to so hacknied a si 
Ject as that upon which he was 
ing to address it, said that the 


public discussion at which he 
bee? 
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nt after his return from 

pe a discussion in another 
place upon a measure of Sir Sa- 
moe! Romilly, tending to amelio-~ 
rate the existing state of our ¢fi- 
minal laws. Ou that occasion, he 
had heard it stated, in an excellent 
made in favour of the prin- 

ciple for which he was now pre- 
paring to contend, that if a fo- 
reiguer were to form his estimate 
of the people of England from a 
consideration of their penal laws, 
he would undoubtedly conclude 
that they were a nation of barba- 
fans. This expression, though 
strong, was unquestionably true; 
for what other opinion could a hu- 
mane foreigner form of us, when 
he found that we had 200 laws, 
inflicting capital penalties, on our 
statute-book, and yet never acted 
upou mere than 20 of them—that 
we were savage in our threats, and 
yet were feeble in our execution 
of punishments—that we cherished 
asystem, which in theory was odi- 
ous, bat which was impotent in 
practice, from its excessive seve- 
rity—that in cases of high treason 
we involved innocent children in 
al the consequences of their fa- 
thers’ guilt—that in cases of cor- 
ruption of blood, we were even still 
more cruel, punishing the offspring, 
when we could not reach the pa- 
reat—anu that on some occasions 
we even proceeded to wreak our 
Vengeance upon the bodies of the 
animate dead? If the same per- 
son were, however, told that we 
Were the same nation which had 
been the first to give full publicity 
every part of our judicial sys- 
nat we were the same na- 
toa which had established the trial 
by jury, which, blameable as it 
the in theory, was so inva- 


Mm practice—that we were 
1823, ’ 
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the same nation which had found 
out the gréatest security which had 
ever been devised for individual 
liberty, the writ of habeas corpus, 
as settled by the act of Charles I], 
—that we were the sume nation 
which had discovered the full bless- 
ings of a representative govern- 
ment, and which had endeavoured 
to diffuse them throughout every 
part of our empire,—he would won- 
der at the strange anomalies of 
human nature which could unite 
things that were in themselves so 
totally incompatible. If the same 
foreigner were to be told that the 
abuses which struck so forcibly on 
his attention were abuses of the 
“olden time,” which were rather 
overlooked than tolerated, he might 
perhaps relent in his judgment, and 
confer upon us a milder denomina- 
tion than that of barbarians; but 
if, on the contrary, he were told 
that influence and authority, learn- 
ing and ingenuity, had combined 
to resist all reformation of these 
abuses as dangerous innovations—if 
he were informed that individuals, 
who, from their rank and talents, en- 
joyed not an artificial but a real su- 
periority, rose to vindicate the worst 
of those abuses, even the outrages 
on the dead, and to contend for them 
as bulwarks of the constitution, and 
landmarks of legislation, he would 
revert to his first sentiments regard- 
ing us, though he might perhaps 
condemn the barbarism of the pre- 
sent, instead of the barbarism of 
the past generation. He would take 
the liberty of reading to the house 
a short description of the law of 
England, by a native of another 
country, in which its imperfections 
were ably and pojntedly exposed 
to public view. The learned gent. 
then read a passage, of which the 
following is the substance ;—“ The 
O criminal 
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criminal code of England in man 
respects was admirable and well 
‘adapted for the object which it 
had in view. Its judges were pure 
and placed beyond the reach of 
suspicion ; they acted by the inter- 
vention of a jury, and were open 
to the censure of an acute bar, and 
to the control of a free press. The 
system, however, had its imper- 
fections ; it contained some relics 
of antiquated barbarism, and others 
of scarcely less barbarous modern 
misdirected legislation. There was 
no proportion observed by it in the 
punishments which it awarded to 
offences. Many small delinquen- 
cies were raised to the rank of ca- 
pital crimes, and the same veu- 
geance was denounced by the law 
aguinst the offender who destroyed 
a tree, or cut down a twig, as was 
denounced against the wretch who 
committed a parricide. Laws of 
undue severity were also unduly 
executed ; and the consequence 
was, that when a hundred indivi- 
duals escaped, and one fell under 
the vengeance of the law, the fate 
of the mdividual who so fell was 
considered as an act of arbitrary 
rigour, instead of being considered 
as a sacrifice required by justice. 
He was regarded as a martyr, ra- 
ther than as a victim to the offend- 
ed majesty of the laws.” Such was 
the opinion of an individual who, 
by his professional occupations and 
abilities, was entitled to some re- 
Spect upon this subject, and who 
enjoyed such a reputation with 
those who knew his merits, that 
all praise at his{Sir J.Macintosh’s) 
hands was totally unnecessary, 
The individual to whom he allud- 
ed, was Mr. Cranstoun, and the 
mention of his name rendered all 
farther eulogy on his character 
quite superfivous. The learned 
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gentleman then said, that to 4 
perfectly in order with the hou 
he ought to have moved, bef, 
he commenced his observations @ 
this subject, that the resolution 
of the house upon it on the 4thy 
June, 1822, should be entereds 
read. He would now suppose the 
it had been so read, and wosk 
proceed to remind the hougesg 
what they had already doneupe 
this subject. In the yeur 18ig, 
the house, upon his motion, a» 
pointed a committee to examim 
into the state of the criminal lg 
of the country, on the express a 
legation that considerable defen 
existed therein ; and appointed i 
in express defiance of an allegatio 
that was then made, that suchw 
inquiry as he proposed, was calee 
lated to paralyze the operationd 
the laws, and to hold them upw 
public scorn and indignation. h 
the year 1820, in consequenced 
the report of the committee 
pointed in the former session, som 
bills were brought into that bow 
and passed, which little satisiel 
his wishes on the subject. Smal 
and scanty as the reformation the 
effected was, it was the onlyr 
formation of the severity of te 
law that had been effected su 
the reign of Edward VI. Forte 
hundred and fifty years the bow 
had proceeded year after year® 
heap one capital felony upon a 
ther; and in all that time, dow 
to the year 1820, no repeal of a) 
capital felony had ever been mat 
or attempted with success. Int 
felonies which after the passing 4 
those bills were no longer to # 
considered capital, were 

several crimes which were of a¥@ 
heinous nature, and which 
not be committed without g™* 
forethought and deliberation © 
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the part of the offender, Fraudu-~ 


, for instance, was 

Pe comet oe excited as little 
jon for the party who com- 
mitted’ it, as any that could be 
foond in all the black catalogue of 
+ and was one which could 

not ‘be effected without due consi= 
deration on the part of the indivi- 
dual who meditated it. It was 
sot, therefore, from any feelings of 
ion towards the offender, 

that the capital punishment at- 
tachéd to this kind of felony had 
heen repealed, but from a convic- 
tion that the severity of the punish- 
ment gave impunity to the offence, 
and that the undue rigour of the 
law absolutely tended to defeat the 
ject for which it was enacted—a 

iple which, as it had before 
om ere by the house, he 
trusted that it would not be reluc- 
tant to re-affirm on the present 
evening. In the year 1821, all 
that was effected was to obtain the 
approbation of a majority of that 
howse to the principle of the ne- 
tessity of altering the punishment 
inflicted upon forgery. The bill, 
however, which was brought in 
tpon that occasion, was subse- 
quently thrown out by a stratagem, 
of which he would say nothing 
more than this—that it was per- 
fectly inconsistent with the usual 
practice of parliamentary proceed- 
ings where no political interest was 
at stake, In 1822, the house 
! a general resolution—that 
would at an early period of the 
ensuing session take into its serious 
consideration the meuns of increas- 
ing the efficacy of the criminal code 
g its undue rigour; and 

ion it was his duty per- 

at an earlier period in the 
em session to have called upon 
to carry into execution. 
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Circumstances, however, which he 
would not trouble the house by de- 
tailing, had prevented him from 
bringing the question under their 
consideration until the present mo- 
ment; and he should not even now 
proceed to the discussion of it, un- 
till he had called their attention to 
another case, which was almost as 
bad as fraudulent bankruptcy. He 
had, by some accident or another, 
seen that a bill was now under con- 
sideration in another place for a 
new regulation of the law of mar- 
riage. He approved of that bill, 
because it repealed the act of the 
twenty-sixth of George IT., which’ 
was a disgrace to the English law, 
as it established the principle of 
voiding marriages, and so enabled 
any heartless profligate wretch to 
spread misery through families, 
and to rob them of their just in- 
heritances. In 1820 he had at- 
tempted, but in vain, to obtain 
the repeal of five capital felonies 
created by that act. He was hap- 
py to see that they were abolished 
for ever by the bill to which he had 
just been alluding. When he ven- 
tured to propose their abolition, 
he was censured and abused, as a 
rash innovator, who was anxious 
to destroy the principal provisions 
of an act which guarded the sacred 
institution of marriage. Not only 
had his bill been strongly repro- 
bated in parliament, it had also 
been attacked by much eloquent 
declamation out of it. But, still, 
in spite of the opposition which it 
had encountered in parliament, and 
the mingled powers of argument 
and ridicule that had been brought 
to play upon it elsewhere, they 
now found that those from whom 
such an admission was least to be 
expected, admitted the principle on 
which it rested, and agreed with 
o 2 them 
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them that the best mode of giving 
efficacy to the laws, was to dimi- 
nish their undue rigour. They had 
therefore obtained this advantage, 
that their very opponents recog- 
nized the justice of the principle on 
which they acted-—“ Graid pande- 
tur ab urbe.” By the delay, of 
which he had unintentionally been 
the occasion, he had gained in his 
favour the authority of those who 
were the enemies of innovation, in 
their own, and of reformation, in 
his language. If, therefore, in the 
course of the debate, any honour- 
able gentleman should taunt him 
with being an innovator, and with 
entertaining desires to overthrow 
the constitution, he should reply to 
them by saying, “ I appeal to your 
own patriarchs and elders, I ap- 
peal to the leaders of your own 
sect, and I say that their decision 
is full in your teeth and in my fa- 
vour, On two distinct occasions — 
first, on the bill respecting fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy, and now on this, 
their new law of marriage, they 
have solemnly pronounced their 


opinion, that the best method of 


increasing the efficacy of the law 
is by abating its undue rigour. 
Why, then, taunt me as an inno- 
vator, when, if | do innevate I in- 
novate under the sanction 6f your 
patriarchs and teachers?” The 
learned gentleman next proceeded 
to observe that in 1822 he had 
been told that the abstract propo- 
sition which he then brought for- 
ward was calculated to paralyze the 
laws, and to suspend their opera- 
tion. Now, nothing of that kind 
occurred. Indeed, year after year 
had such a prediction been made, 
and year after year had it been fual- 
sified. Whenever the question was 
brought forward, this self same ob- 
lection was made to it, and the in- 
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terval that elapsed between the tims 
of discussing it always showed the 
there was not the slightest weight in 
it. Standing, therefore, upon the 
decisions to which the house had 
so repeatedly come of late years, he 
would contend, that if ever ther 
was a case in which it was bound 
to preserve its own consistency, it 
was that on which he was at pre- 
sent speaking. ‘They had before 
admitted, that there was unduw 
rigour in the present state of 
the law, and that the best mode 
of relief was by abating it. What 
was it that. he now felt called upon 
to propose to them? Ile would 
answer the question as shortly as 
possible. Adhering to the print 
ples he had formerly laid down, be 
felt himself called upon to submit 
to the house first of all, a propow- 
tion which would embrace a recog 
nition of the propriety of all the 
particular measures which the 
house had formerly thought a 
right to adopt; and secondly, a 
proposition which would carry t 
somewhat farther, and in whieh 
he should embody such small aé- 
ditions of detail, as would lead 
those who blamed, to blame him 
for lukewarmness rather than for 
rashness—for an error in deficient 
rather than for an error in exces. 
Though the propriety of abatiog 
the undue rigour of the law had 
its favour the authority of all the 
wisest men who had either writtes 
or spoken on the subject, there ¥® 
something startling in the propos 
tion to those who only thought 
slightly upon it, which would per 
haps render his illustration of it 9 
unacceptable. ‘There could notbes 
greater error in criminal legis 
tion, than to suppose that the m= 
chief of an action was to be t 


sole regulator of the amount * 
punish- 
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sisbment to be awarded to it. 
For a punishinent to be wise, nay 
even to be just, it must be ex- 
ewplary. Now what was requi- 
site to make it exemplary ?—that 
it should be of such a nature as to 
excite fear in the breast of the 
public. If it excited any teeling 
m it that was capable of conquering 
fear—for instance, if it excited ab- 
horrence—then it was not exem- 
plary, but the reverse. The maxi- 
mam of punishment depended on 
the sympathy of mankind, since 
every thing that went beyond it 
reflected discredit on the whole 
system of law, and tended to para- 
Ivze its proper operation. What 
was the cause of the inefficacy of 
religious prosecution ?—that it in- 
ficted a punishment which was 
felt to be too severe for the offence 
which it was intended to check; 
that it had no support in the sym- 
pathies of the public, but on the 
contrary injured and outraged them 
all. That was the cause that the 
blood of the martyr always proved 
the seed of the church. People 
felt that opinions, if correct, ought 
not to be met by force ; and if in- 
correct, they would sink into obli- 
vin if force were not employed to 
put them down—“ Opinionum enim 
fommenta delet dies, natura judi- 
a confirmat.” He thought that 
the total ineflieacy of persecution 
to check the growth of opinions—a 
persecution which ulways made 
the martyr be considered as a hero 
and the law as a code of oppression 
and tyranny—served also to prove 
that laws of undue severity could 
i No instance eflectually serve the 
aa for which they were 
td. To ensure them full effi- 


Cary ; : 
*y, they ought io be in accord- 


ance, not only with the general 


feelings of mankind, but also with 
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the particular feelings of the age ; 
for if they were not so supported, 
they were certain to meet with its 


contempt and incignation. The 
learned gentleman then proceeded 
to show that nothing was more 
false than the arguments usually 
urged in behalf of punishments—~ 
namely, that the crimes which 
rendered them necessary were the 
result of great deliberation. Tle 
thought that the contrary was the 
fact, and that in general offenders 
were hurried away by the strong 
pass.ons that were inplanted in 
their nature, and that grew with 
their growth and — strengthened 
with their strength. The law was 
then most elflicacious when it 
served as a school for morals— 
when it attracted to it the feelings 
of all good men, and when it called 
silently, but powerfully, upon all 
such to assist in its administration, 
Now, he would ask, what was the 
lesson to be derived from a consi- 
deration of the laws of England? 
Why, that the man who cut down 
a twig, or injured a cherry-tree, or 
stole a sheep, or he would even 
say forged a note, was as black a 
criminal as he who murdered his 
father, or betrayed the interests of 
his country to a foreign enemy. 
He acknowledged that this con- 
spiracy of the laws of England 
against the principles of nature 
was not successful. The feelings 
of nature in the people of England 
prevailed over the immoral lessons 
taught by its penal law. ‘That law 
would be detestable in its success, 
and was now contemptible in its 
failure. He had often thought that 
there was an under-statement of 
the argument on the part of those 
who contended that alteration in 
the law was necessafy. ‘They had 


stated, that a mitigation of it was 
principally 
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principally required by the reluct- 
ance of prosecutors and witnesses 
to come forward to prosecute under 
the present severe statutes. ‘They 
had forgutten, however, to state 
the eflect produced on the feelings 
of the spectators. They had for- 
gotten to state, that they rose in 
arms, not merely aguinst the 
charge, but also against the verdict 
of the jury and the sentence of the 
judge. They had forgotten to 
state, that the law was thus made 
un object of that abhorrence which 
ought only to beattached to crime ; 
and that instead of resting for its 
support on the aid of good men, it 
rested ou the fear of the gibbet 
alone. ‘The learned gent. then 
complained, that under the present 
system of law, proportionate punish- 
ments were not assigned to difler- 
ent offences, and contended, that 
heavy punishments inflicted on 
crimes of a smaller degree of de- 
linquency, lessened the effect of it 
when inflicted on crimes of great 
atrocity, It was curious to re- 


lect, that Lord Ilale spoke of 


Leogland — speaking with refers 
ence, of course, to the time in 


which he wrote—as the country of 


all others in which the laws were 
most literally executed, and least 
committed as to their effect, ardi- 
trio pudwas, Now, how matters 
were changed! From four felo- 
nies upon our statute book, we had 
come to two hundred; and instead 
of being the country of the world 
where laws were most literally 
carried into effect, and least de- 
pendent upon the will of judges, 
we were the country of all the 
world in which they were least 
literally executed, and in which 
the lite and death of man was the 
most frequently intrusted to the 
teeing of an individual. The 
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arrangements had no foundations 
in the principles of British juris 
prudence: they were contradicted 
by the spirit of Magna Charte; 
they were hostile to the principles 
of the first writers on the subject 
of criminal law; they were by 
the mushroom growth of moder 
wantonness of legislation. Ag 4 
test of the antiquity of the existing 
criminal code, be (Sir James Mae. 
intosh) would take the result of 
his intended proceedings : he wish 
ed to abolish the punishment of 
death as applied to a great ve 
riety of offences; and yet there 
were only two statutes with which 
he should meddle which were 
older than the revolution. Thea 
if these laws had no foundation in 
antiquity, what foundation bad 
they in wisdom? Why, they bad 
neither any foundation in policy or 
incommon sense. ‘I here had been, 
in the present age, an inmens 
multiplication of capital punish 
ments just at the very time when 
society was growing more civilized 
and humane, and wanted old seve 
rities of law repealed, rather than 
new ones enacted. He did not 
accuse parliament of cruelty o 
bad feeling ; but he accused them 
of negligence—culpable negligence 
—of having overlooked that deep 
regard for the life and liberty o 
man, which, while it gave the 
strongest effect to occasional it 
flictions of the law, formed at the 
same time the best safeguard for 
the moral feeling of the comme 
nity. ‘To look in another view, fot 
the moment, at the progress @ 
the present system.- The oldest 
reports of criminal law wert 
the tables of the home circuit 
begun in the year of the ree 
lution, which were to be found # 


the appendix to the report of un 
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~viminal laws committee. Those 
tables began in the year of the re- 
volution, It appeared that during 
the first 40 years from that date, 
more than half the persons capi- 
ully convicted upon the home cir- 
cuit bad been executed; during 
the last 40 years the proportion 
of executions to convictions upon 
the home circuit had not been 
more than one in four; and, taken 
through the kingdom, not so much 
ssone in ten. Indeed, as the num- 
ter of capital convictions went on 
increasing, the number of execu- 
tons kept diminishing; for the 
laws were so obviously barbarous, 
that it became absolutely neces- 
ary, by some expedient or other, 
torender them nugatory. It was 
absolutely a fact, deny it who 
could, that as the severity of the 
penal laws increased, the impunity 
a crime increased along with 
them. He would not press this 
general portion of the subject 
mech farther, nor advert to an- 
cent laws, or to the codes of fo- 
feign countries farther than was 
necessary, to explain something 
whieh bad fallen from bim last 
sion. Ife should not be suspect- 
ed of selecting the Hebrew law as 
‘model for the law of other na- 
“ons; but he liked the Hebrew 
aw for the reverence which it 
paid to berty and to human life. 
ibe felony of the Hebrew code 
was the Shedding of blood; the 
“oly theft which that code punished 
with death was the stealing of 
men; all other thefts were to be 
“ommuted for twofold or for four- 
old restitution, Tle looked upon 
a law, in its aversion to 
— to the highest 

, He would not pause 
— Roman law, so 

Y mercilul on the same 
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point; but upon that modern law 
(the law of France) which now pre- 
vailed half over the continent, it 
was impossible for him not to dwell 
fora moment. Six crimes, by the 
French law, were punisbable with 
death—only one of them a theft; 
and that a burglary of such com- 
plicated circumstance as could sel- 
dom, never, take place. He had 
tables, from the year 1811, of the 
number of capital convictions 
which had taken place in France, 
and similar documents with respect 
to this country. Inthe year 1811, 
there had been 404 sentences of 
death in England, and 264 in 
I'rance, the population of Great 
Britain being 12,000,000, and that 
of France 27,000,000 ; in the year 
1820, the sentences of death in 
England had been 1,236, and in 
France 361 only; so that in the 
course of nine years the amount of 
capital conviction had trebled itself 
in England, while in France the 
increase had been something less 
than one-third. Ue did not attri- 
bute this variance entirely, but he 
certainly did trace it in a very 
great degree, to the diflerence be- 
tween the French and English cri- 
minal codes. Ile denied that the 
fact warranted any inference of the 
superior morality of the French to 
the English character. With re- 
gard to the police, as preventing 
the commission of crime, the po- 
lice had been not at all improved 
in France during the last nine 
years, and in England it had been 
improved considerably. He traced 
the diference mainly to the ill 
eflect of the English criminal code : 
he believed that if France had lived 
under the same code as England, 
she would have had as many con- 
victions; and he thought that the 


example of France authorized him 
at 
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at least to use this argument.— 
If the house would not believe 
that great good could be done by 
lessening the catalogue of capital 
offences, it must needs admit that 
no evil was to be apprehended from 
such a course.—He should next 
state (the hon. and learned member 
continued) the resolutions which he 
meant to move. With the sub- 
stance of those resvlutions, the 
honourable gentlemen on the other 
side were acquainted ; what those 
gentlemen themselves had to pro- 
pose, he (Sir J. Macintosh) did not 
know. His tirst resolution would 
declure in general terms, that it 
was expedient to take away the 
punishment of death in a certain 
number of cases which would be 
specified; he should then move to 
substitute in those cases, the pu- 
nishments of transportation or im- 
prisonment; and he should add 
two resolutions, of which he trusted 
the house would approve—the one 
recommending that judges should 
not pronounce sentence in cases 


where they had no expectation of 


the sentence being carried into ex- 
ecution; and the other doing away 
the forfeiture of goods and chat- 
tels, and the indignities offered to 
the dead body, in cases of suicide. 
Then the cases in which he pro- 
posed to take away the punishment 
of death were these. Ile should put 
his resolutions into such a shape as 
to form a billeventually upon each 
resolution. ‘The cases as to which he 
proposed to take away the punish- 
ment of death were—tfirst, those 
three classes of offences with re- 
spect to which bills had so often 
already passed the house.  Se- 
condly, he should touch all the fe- 
lonies contained in the Black Act, 
except the wilfully setting fire to, 
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and the maliciously shooting, Hy 
next resolution would embrace th 
five felomies created by the mar. 
riage act. Afterwards, he shou 
come to all those cupital felonig 
proposed to be done away by the 
committee on criminal law; th 
measures which he was thus pro. 
posing having in fact already te. 
ceived the assent of the House of 
Commons, although they had bees 
lost in the upper house ; and be 
should besides move resolutions 
with respect to the crimes of for 
gery and arson, and three othe 
capital offences, viz.—horse-steal- 
ing, sheep-stealing, and cattle 
stealing. Upon the subject of the 
larcenies, stealing in the dwelling. 
house, he had a few observation 
at that moment to address to the 
house. The executions under the 
laws tor the last four years hed 
been, compared with the conve 
tions, just one in sixty-six ; andit 
had been very truly said, that they 
operated as a surprise upon the 
sixty-sixth man who suffered, bet 
not at all as a terror or warning & 
the sixty-five who escaped. Ip 
fact, a law under which one cn 
minal out of sixty-six was executee, 
was a law, to all practical intents 
aud purposes, given up, and the 
execution of the sixty-sixth mat 
wus nothing else than a wante 
and criminal waste of humane 
istence. He objected strongly as 
to the principle of making the 
amount of property stolen any ¢t 
terion for the punishment inflictet 
upon an offender. ‘There was ® 
greater moral depravity in stealing 
a large sum than a small one; 
was it fit that the treasures of 
rich should be more strong! 
guarded than the comparauive! 
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Again, be objected to the consi- 
deration of amount 1n a theft, be- 
cause it opened a temptation to 
those pious frauds under which 
yries, from humapve motives, so 
often violated their oaths. And, 
while he was upon this subject, he 
would make one observation upon 
the statute of the Ist George IV., 
which, as it had originally passed 
the House of Commons, took 
away the punishment of death 
for stealing privately in a shop, 
and in which the lords had made 
an alteration, changing the felony 
from an amount of 5s. toan amount 
of 151. Now, the great justifica- 
tion of the statute (stealing inshops) 
had always been the necessity for 
protecting the smal! property of 
the shopkeeper; and the very 5s. 
amount of the felony had been 
quoted by high authorities, as the 
great safeguard of the retail trade 
of the country. It seemed, then, 
that the very first act of Geo. IV. 
(changing the felony from 4s. to 
15/.) bad struck at the root of the 
retail trade of the country; but a 
mode bad been found of remedying 
the evil in cases where shops were 
attached to dwelling houses, and 
99 shops out of 100, in London, 
were in that situation. ‘The in- 
dietmeat was laid for stealing in 
the dwelling house, and the theft 
became capital at 40s. By this 
—_— therefore, the act of Geo. 
V. was rendered a dead letter. 
With respect to the Black Act, was 
t Not surprising to find such a 
statute still remaining upon our 
books? The very preamble of the 
act showed that it was passed only 
“'@ temporary purpose. Who 
‘ver heard in these days of persons 
called * blacks” going about by 
might? And yet the act, with all 
M$ Various and absurd provisions, 
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still formed part of the law of 


England. Upon the marriage- 
act felomes, he (Sir J. Macintosh) 
would uot detain the house at all. 
Nor was it necessary to do more 
than just mention his intention to 
repeal such acts as the 2lst of 
James I., the 27th of Geo. I], the 
24th of Geo. IIL, and = several 
others. ‘The greater part of those 
statutes spoke so loudly for them- 
selves, that it was needless for Dim 
to consume the time of the house 
in observation. His proposal, how- 
ever, to take off the capital felony 
as to horse-stealing and cattle- 
stealing, was new, and he should 
say a few words in its support. 
The practice of punishing horse- 
stealing with death had antiquity 
certainly to bottom itself upon; 
he did not wish to deprive it of its 
only claim to the consideration of 
the house; but previous to the 
year 1749, (the date of the capital 
statutes agalust sheep-stealing and 
cattle-stealing,) previous to that 
year the agriculture of the country 
had flourished in high prosperity 
for more than two centuries ; and 
it had thriven without those sta- 
tutes, at a time when, from the 
greater quantity of unenclosed land, 
the farmer stood necessarily more 
exposed to depredation than he 
could be at present. ‘The execu- 
tions under these statutes—the 
horse-stealing, sheep-stealing, and 
catile-stealing—had lately been, as 
compared with the convictions, on 
the average, one in every thirty. 
A law so executed was a tempta- 
tion to crime. Thirty chances to 
one in & man’s favour amounted 
to moral certainty. A man in an 
honest, lawful undertaking would 
esteem himself highly fortunate 
with such a prospect of success, 
He believed that he was wearing 
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out the patience of the house; but 
although he might be wrong in his 
particular views, he could not be 
mistaken as to the general import- 
ance of his subject. It was a 
heavy objection, in his mind, against 
those laws, that they were lable 
to be affected in their execution 
by local feelings or temporary cir- 
cumstances. Judges might be told 
of the necessity of protecting pro- 
perty at a particular season, or of 
the great prevalence of a particular 
offence in a particular district ; 
and to these considerations a man’s 
life might be sacrificed which 
would otherwise have been spared. 
In the administration of justice, all 
this was abomination. Whatever 
had the appearance of making a 
inan’s punishment depend upon ex- 
pediency, was ruinous to the cha- 
racter and sanctity of the law, 
Then the offences under these sta- 
tutes were of a private and local 
character; the executions of the 
law, where it was carried into 
effect, were obscure. The thief 
was almost always a neighbour of 
the prosecutor, his crime was not 
such us to excite indignation; he 
committed it probably from po- 
verty—- perhaps from absolute want; 
he died, mne times in ten, pitied 
by the little cirele in which he had 
lived, and the law would not be 
popular which punished his oflence 
with death. The last case upon 
which he should trouble the house 
was the case of forgery ; and upon 
that question his argument should 
be very brief indeed. It was a 
question deeply Interesting toevery 
teeling of humanity and of public 
jusuce. tle appreciated the mo- 
tives and the rights of those per- 
sons who stood forward to demand 
assurance for commercial property 
and commercial dealings: but stll 
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he felt that forgery ought not tg 
remain a capital offence. The 
disappearance of the small notes 
had happily put an end to the 
crime in a great degree. The 
house would learn with pleasure, 
and, in that point at all events, with 
gratitude towards the authors of 
our resumed cash payments, that, 
while in 1821 there had been 199 
persons charged with forgery, 76 
convicted, and 16 executed; ig 
1822 there had been only 63 
charges, 36 convictions, and 6 
executions. Bank forgeries, then, 
being considered as virtually no 
longer existing, the question of ex. 
pediency or non-expediency of ca 
pital punishment must be tried 
upon the case of private forgery 
alone. And by whom was this 
crime, five times in six, committed? 
By clerks, relations, acquaintances 
——persons with whom the party im 
jured was probably living upon 
terms of familiarity, and whom, m 
Inest instances, nothing would in 
duce him to proceed against capi 
tally. ‘The opinion entertained by 
the people, too, of any law, was 
always ‘a matter of great consider- 
ation; and for the last ten years, 
no punishments had excited 0 
much disgust in the public mind 
as the executions which had taken 
place for forgery. His object 
was to restore the jurisprudence 
of the country to that place in pub- 
lic estimation, which it had lost 
by the executions for forgery; this 
case, more than any other, called 
loudly for an abatement of the 
capital pumshment. Le would 
say nothing of secondary punish 
ments: the subject of transporte 
tion would ere long be brought 
under the consideration of the 
house, by an honourable friend ; 


and be (Sir J. Macintosh) would 
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sly congratulate the house and 
the country on the recent discovery 
of a species of hard labour, which 
had hitherto been attended with 


exemplary effects. Like every 
thing else, it was liable to abuse. 
He had read with pleasure a work 
by Mr. Roscoe, on the criminal 
law; his great talents and extra- 
ordinary accomplishments had ac- 
quired for hima deserved reputation 

hout Europe; but he (Sir 
}, Macintosh) thought he had been 
alittle biassed by misdirected hu- 
manity in bis hostility to severe se- 
condary punishments ; they seemed 
to him (Sir J. Macintosh) the only 
rad by which we could escape 
irom capital punishments. What 
contrivances might hereafter be 
invented to accommodate secon- 
dary punishments to the various 
gradations of crime, it would be 
absurd to anticipate. While en- 
deavouring to persuade the house 
to abandon capital punishments, 
be could not, without incon- 
sistency, recommend it to re- 
hoquish those of a secondary 
nature, He hoped to be able to 
satisfy the house that his two last 
resolutions were not at variance 
with the general principle he had 
aid down—that general principle 
being, that the criminal law could 
never be effectually administered 
but when it was in perfect unison 
with the moral feelings and syme 
pathies of the people. Ile would 
apply it to the momentous circum- 
“ance of pronouncing sentence of 
death. The ancient forms of the 
cnminal law were impressive and 
instructive, but of late, from the 
hurry of the proceeding and the 
irequency of the re petition, passing 
sentence had lost much of its 
eflect. §«=‘The condemnation of a 
iellow-creature to death for a long 
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time retained its solemn and dig- 
nified character, even when every 
other part of the proceeding had 
dwindled into coldness and indif- 
ference. Now, however, the sen- 
tence of death itself was reduced 
to a contemptible, frivolous, and 
even ridiculous ceremony. ‘Ten- 
elevenths of the persons condemned 
never suffered ; yet, in every case 
the terrors of religion, and the dic- 
tates of morality, were called in 
aid, while the spectators, and even 
the prisoner himself, knew the 
whole to be a mere mockery. He 
did not, of course, mean to blame 
the venerable magistrates who 
passed the sentences: many of 
them, he knew, lamented the folly 
which the rashness of the legisla- 
ture compelled them to practise. 
About two years ago a petition on 
this subject was presented from 
Exeter, in which it was stated that 
out of forty-three men condemned 
to death, no less than forty-one 
had been reprieved; so that the 
very frequency of the vain repe- 
tition deprived the sentence of all 
the solemnity it would otherwise 
possess. Ile was well aware of 
the contrivances some of the judges 
had resorted to to escape, but they 
had all failed, and the very attempt 
had rather increased than cured 
the evil. For some of the plans 
suggested by his resolutions, he had 
the sanction of high authority ; 
but if they were not approved by 
the house, others less objectionable 
might be introduced by honourable 
members, more immediately and 
recently conversant with the prac- 
tice of our criminal courts. Upon 
suicide and high-treason he wished 
to make a few brief remarks. The 
punishment inflicted in a case of 
suicide was rather an act of igno- 
rant and brutal folly; it was useless 
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as regurded the dead, and only 
tortured the living. The hon. 
member for Ipswich had given 
notice of a bill regarding the dis- 
gusting course pursued in case of 
high treason; but three years ago, 
be (Sir J. Macintosh) had pledged 
himself upon the point, and had 
only not brought forward the mea- 
sure on account of events at that 
lume occurring, and which might 
mix the question with matters of 
poliucs. In his resolution, or in 
any bill to be founded upen it by 
bumself or others, he did not in- 
tend to touch the subject of contis- 
cation for high treason: had he 
done so, he knew that he shouki 
have excited aclamour: he should 
have been told, that he exposed 
the constitution to destruection— 
that he was suggesting what was 
never heard of before, though it 
was an undemable tact, of which 
honourable gentlemen ought to be 
aware, that excepting in England, 
that part of the punishment for 
high treason had been abolished 
throughout the civilized world. A 
century ago, it had been repealed 
in Llolland; in’ Russia, not less 
than fifty years ago: in France, 
Spain, the German contederacies, 
and in the United States of Ame- 
rica, it was now likewise unknown. 
Nevertheless, he did not venture 
to touch it. He, however, did 
propose to abolish the forfeiture of 
gemds and chattels in cases of sui- 
cide. It seemed to him that if 
there was a punishment peculiarly 
unjust, it was this, where in fact 
the innocent suflered for the guilty. 
The principal human offence of 
smcide certainly was the desertion 
of those tor whom we are bound 
to provide—whom nature and so- 
ciety recommend to our care. What 
did the law of England? It Step- 
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ped in to aggravate the misery. 
and perhaps to reduce the father. 
less to beggary: it wrested from 
them the bread they were to eg. 
in Short, it dep-ived them of they 
last and sole consolation under 
their affliction. It was to be ob. 
served that the forfeiture oply 
applied to personal property—j 
atlected smail savings chiefly, fo 
large fortunes were generally laid 
out in land; so that it left op 
touched the possessions of the 
great. Before he proceeded fy. 
ther, he wished to draw the atten. 
tion of the house to the indignities 
offered to the dead in cases of 
high treason. In the only case 
since the reformation of the law, 
the man who infheted the indig- 
nities was obliged to disguise him 
self that he night not be exposed 
to the abhorrence of the spect 
tors. On the occasion to whieh 
he alluded, the crowd evinced no 
symptom of dissausfaction unt 
the bloody head was held up 
public gaze by a man in a mask, 
It was the first time the law ol 
I:ngland had been carried inte 
eflect by an executioner in dis 
guise. ‘This person had been 
called in as a skilful dissector: but 
so great was the disgust at the 
barbarous operation, that conceal: 
ment was felt to be necessary. He 
had some doubt whether there was 
a sufficient warrant in law for the 
disgusting outrages inflicted on per 
sons who had been guilty of their 
own death. He had looked ine 
all the text books, into Ilawkios, 
Sir M. Hale, Sir KE. Cope, Stauat 
ford, Fitzherbert, and Bracton, a 
all spoke of the forfeiture, but 

nothing of the interment. He had 
found no dictum even in support 
it, until he arrived at the unstp 
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who, indeed, made a confused refer- 
ence to Hawkins. But he surreu- 
jered the legal question to any 
zentleman who thought he might 
gain a petty triumph upon it, and 
it might by long custom have 
sown into law, though only the 
renwnannt of barbarous institutions. 
The question was, W hether it ought 
w be continued? First, he would 
wk, in what light he was to con- 
cider it? If as a punishment, it 
was only such to the survivors —if 
it were meant as a punishment to 
the dead, what sort of punishment 
was that where there had been no 
trial, and what sort of trial where 
there had been no defence? In 
the second place, the law operated 
with the greatest inequality. Ver- 
dicts of insanity were almost al- 
ways formed in the cases of persons 
in the higher stations of life: 
where self-slayers were humble 
and defenceless, there felu de se 
was usually returned. This might 
perhaps be accounted for without 
any unputation upon the impar- 
uality of juries. First, because 
persons in high life had usually 
better means of establishing the 
excuse for the criminal act. Se- 
condly, because suicide was rarely 
the crime of the poorer classes oc- 
cupied with their daily labours. 
It was the effect of wounded shame, 
the result of false pride, and the 
lear of some imaginary degrada- 
won, Thirdly, the very barbarity 
of the law rendered it impotent ; 
ir juries would not consent that 
the remains of the dead should be 
thus outraged, if they could find 
He colour for a verdict of insanity. 
vay | ask any gentleman, 
re a — his Upinions as to 
haters turpitude of suicide, 
is me was a crime that ought 

subject to human cognizance ; 
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the essence of it consisted in the 
withdrawing of the person from 
the power of human tribunals, and 
the law of England alone stretched 
itself to include an offence of this 


kind. It was remarkable that the 
Roman law only inflicted confis- 
cation upon suicides who were 
charged with crimes, which, if 
proved, would have ended in for- 
feiture. All others were expressly 
excepted in the text established in 
the best age of Roman jurispru- 
dence, and under one of the wisest 
and ablest emperors. ‘This cir- 
cumstance illustrated the epithet 
insontes in a very beautilul passage 
in Virgil: 





* Qui sibi letum 
* Insontes peperere manu,” 

It clearly had reference to the 
state of the Roman law regarding 
suicides, although the word insontes 
had embarrassed the commenta- 
tors so much, that some of them 
had even proposed a substitution. 
It afforded one out of many speci- 
mens of the accurate manner in 
which this great master of poetical 
diction had selected his epithets. 
But returning to more general prin- 
ciples, he would observe, that there 
was nothing Impressed upon man- 
kind more strongly than an anxiety 
to pay funeral honours to the dead; 
affection gave imaginary life to ex- 
animate remains, that it might, as 
it were, continue to perform the 
offices of kindness in which it once 
delighted ; and moralists had look- 
ed upon funeral honours as one of 
the safeguards and outworks of hu- 
man life itself. Its direct opposite 
was cannibalism, generally pro- 
ceeding from revenge: it restored 
imaginary life to an enemy, for the 
purpose of carrying hate beyond 
the sphere of nature. Akin to can- 
pibalism was the savage practice 
of 
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of inflicting vengeance after life 
was withdrawn beyond the power 
of man. It was a relic of the most 
barbarous ages, and was connected 
with the most detestable propensi- 
ties of human nature. Let it not 
be said that the abolition of this 
practice was unconnected with the 
reformation of the criminal law. 
‘The treatment of the remains of 
the dead could not be considered 
indifferent, excepting by those who 
were willing to disregard the dic- 
tates of reason, the opinions of wise 
men, and the customs of civilized 
ages. He would say nothing of 
the state of public opinion upon 
this subject : some thought parlia- 
ment bound to disregard it; but it 
seemed to him, that on such a 
question it was of peculiar value. 
If public opimon condemned the 
severity of the law, either it would 
not be executed at all, or not with 
eflect. What was the grand pro- 
blem of human legislation ?—to 
discover the greatest punishment 
that with general concurrence could 
be wiflicted upon particular acts. 
No criminal law could be wise 
against which it was possible to 
array the permanent feelings of 
good men. ‘The orator who should 
declaim against punishing for par- 
ricide, assassination, or for the be- 
traying of one’s country, would only 
be treated with derision; while he 
who should oppose the infliction of 
death for cutting down a cherry- 
tree, stealing a sheep, or even 
forging a bank note, would be lis- 
tened to with attention, and would 
probably produce conviction. Na- 
ture was on his side. He (Sir 
James Macintosh) would fain make 
the penal laws of his country the 
representative of the public con- 
science, and would arm it with 
all the awful authonty to be deriv- 


ed from such a consideration: he 
would make it the fruit of wor 
sentiment, in order to render it the 
school of public discipline. He 
would array the feelings of all ond 
men against the dangerous cri). 
nal, and would place him in thy 
moral solitude where all the mem. 
bers of society should be op 

to him, and where he should bay 
nothing to plead for him but the 
pity which added weight to hy 
punishment, by showing that i 
was pure from every taint of 
sion or partiality. The right hon, 
gent. concluded by reading his fin 
resolution—* That it is expedient 
to take away the punishment of 
death in cases of larceny in shops, 
in dwelling-houses, and on navige 
ble rivers.”’ 

The question having been put 
from the chair on the first res» 
lution, 

Mr. Peel and other gentlemen 
spoke, after which the house divi 
ed, for the motion 86, against it 
76. 

Mr. R. Martin brought in a bil 
to prohibit bull-baiting, and dog- 
fighting, which was lost by 4 
against 18, 

Mr. S. Rice moved for leave 
bring in a bill to amend the law 
relating to coroners in Irelane, 
which after some conversation Was 
negatived without a division. 

Mr. W. Wynn gave notice, that 
he would to-morrow move that the 
53d, 54th, and 57th of George Ill. 
relative to East India shipping 
should be referred to a committee 
of the whole house. 

Mr. Forbes expressed a bop 
that it was intended to place Inds 
shipping and India seamen om * 
footing with British shipping 
British seamen. 

Mr. S. Rice gave notice, = 
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he would be prepared to-morrow 
ty name a day for bringing forward 
certain propositions relative to the 
Chief Baron of the court of Ex- 
chequer in Ireland. If the gen- 
tlemen who were hostile to any 
proceedings of this nature were 
ready, he was prepared to meet 
them. If not, he would accede to 
any request that might be made 
to him; for he wished to act, on 
this momentous question, rather 
under the guidance and sanction of 
the house, than on his own indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

The report of the masters and 
apprentices’ bill was brought up. 
To be read a third time on Wed- 
nesday. 

On the motion for the third 
reading of the Scotch Sherifis’ 
Courts bill, 

Mr. Hume rose, and complained 
that the measure had been hurried 
through the house. He moved, 
“That the bill be re-committed 
on Friday, the 30th inst., and that 
it be printed.” —Agreed to. 

Adjourned. 

House of Lords, May 22.—The 
apprentices’ bill was returned from 
the House of Commons, with the 
amendments agreed to. Several 
private bills were brought up, and 
tead the first time. ‘The Irish 
commercial intercourse bill went 
through a committee, and was re- 
ported without any amendments. 
The other bills on the table were 
forwarded one stage. 

Lord Sufiield presented two peti- 
ous against the continuance of 
slavery in the British colonies. 

The Marguis of Lansdown said, 
that seeing the noble earl at the 
bead of his Majesty’s government 
i his place, he would beg leave 
W ask him whether any communi- 
sation had Leen made to him of 
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any treaty, convention, or stipula- 
tion for the military occupation of 
Switzerland by the Austrian army. 
Ile (the Marquis of Lansdown) was 
not enabled to state that such an 
arrangement had been concluded ; 
but it was reported throughout the 
country that such was the case, 
and even that the treaty was sign- 
ed in March last. 

The Earl of Liverpvol said that 
he had never even heard of the 
report to which the noble lord al- 
luded, till within the last half-hour ° 
from the noble lord himself: after 
that, it was hardly necessary for 
him to say, that he had no know- 
ledge, either personal or official, 
of any treaty, convention, or sti- 
pulation, of the nature stated by 
the noble lord. 

On the motion of the Marquis 
of Lansdown, the name of Lord 
Auckland was added to the com- 
mittee of weights and measures.— 
Adjourned. 

House of Commons, May 22.— 
Petitions were presented; nineteen 
against equalizing duties of sugars 
—forty-one in its favour—four 
against slavery—one against the 
London Bridge bill—one praying 
for power to prosecute the pa- 
rents of illegitimate children—one 
against legalizing the sale of game 
—one against the new beer bill— 
one against certain excise prose- 
cutions. 

Mr. Huskisson called the at- 
tention of the house to a standing 
order of that house, which was 
agreed to on the 23d June 1820, 
that no bill regulating a branch of 
trade of the country should be pro- 
ceeded with until first referred to a 
select committee: he moved, “ That 
the said order be referred toa select 
committee, and that they do report 


their opinion whether the saine is 
applicable 
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applicable to bills taking off re- 
strictions or regulations imposed 
by parliament, or any branch of 
trade, and as to the expediency of 
the said order being retained as a 
standing order of the house.”— 
Agreed w. 

Mr. Brougham asked the same 
question of Mr. Canning, as the 
Marquis of Lansdown asked of the 
Earl of Liverpool respecting Aus- 
tria and Switzerland, and received 
the suine reply. 

Mr. Spring Rice, in pursuance 
of his notice last night, gave no- 
tice, that unless he received any 
such intimation as he had on that 
evening alluded to, he should on 
the 27th of this month (being the 
day on which there appeared the 
most reasonable chance of bringing 
the matter before the house) sub- 
mit a motion relative to the Chief 
Baron of the Irish Exchequer. Ile 
repeated his pledge, that if any 
wish should in the mean time be 
expressed by gentlemen on the 
other side for postponing the con- 
sideration of this subject. he would 
pay every attention to it, his de- 
sire being to proceed with the 
most mature deliberation in the 
business. 

Mr. Hume said, it had been re- 
ported that British cruisers bad 
upon several occasions of late not 
respected the Greek flag, in the 
actual blockade of some ‘Turkish 
ports, and had gone so far as to 
compel Greek ships to give up 
English vessels which they had 
taken in the act of conveying sup- 
plies to Turkish forts. Ile hoped 
at least that the British govern- 
ment would act an equal part be- 
tween the Greeks and Turks in the 
present contest. 

Mr, Canning said, in one or two 
instances the government had been 


informed ofa violation of the Greek 
blockade ; but that in one instans 
especially, which came to their 
knowledge a fortnight ago, they 
had immediately sent out most po 
sitive orders that the British ery. 
sers should respect alike the block. 
ades of both powers, 

Mr, Stuart Wortley moved thy 
the Speaker do issue his writ fy 
the election of a new member fy 
the borough of Bossiney, in Com. 
wall, in the room of the Hon, Jobp 
William Ward, lately called to th 
Upper House as Viscount Dudley 
and Ward.—Ordered. ; 

General Gascoune moved, “ That 
an humble address be presented to 
his Majesty, praying that he would 
be graciously pleased to give di. 
rections that the warrant issued on 
the 6th of March last, be re-con. 
sidered, and that the payment of 
the half pay pensions and allow. 
ances of the officers in the army 
and marines, resident in Ireland, 
be continued to be paid in British 
currency as heretofore.” 

Lord Palmerston promised to 
consent to certain regulations, but 
opposed the motion. 

General Gascoyne said, he would 
consent to withdraw his motion, i 
the hope that the noble lord opp 
site would redeem the pledge whieh 
he had given. 7 

The motion was accordingly 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Whitmore brought forward 
his motion for equalizing the duties 
of East and West India sugars, 
which was lost by 161 against 34 

A committee was appointed @ 
consider Mr. M’Adam’s claim fr 
remuneration, for inspecting the 
public roads. | 

Mr. C. W. Wynn brought int 
bill to consolidate the law for 


punishing mutiny and deserter 
among 
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among the troops of the East India 
company, read a first time.—Ad- 


House of Lords, May 25.—The 
yal assent was given by com- 
mission to the Union duties, Trish 
wilitia reduction, quorum miagis- 
tmtes, apprentices, and several 
private bills. 

Earl Talbot presented a_ peti- 
tion from Newcastle-under-Lyme 
wainst slavery in the British co- 


ODES. 


The Irish commercial inter- 
course bill was read a third time, 
and passed. 


On the motion of the dArch- 
lshop of Canterbury, the second 
reading of the marriage laws’ 
amendment bill was fixed for ‘Tues- 
day next. 

The Duke of Newcastle pre- 
wanted a petition from Newark, co. 
Nottingham, against the claims of 
the Roman Catholics. 

The Irish county ‘Treasurers’ bill 
went through a committee. 

On the motion of the Earl of 
Donoughmore, the time for giving 
the securities was extended from 
Michaelmas to January next. 

Several other amendments of 
“ummportant nature were, after 
wme conversation between the 
farl of Caledon, Lord Dufferin, and 
ihe Earl of Donoughmore, agreed 
“Adjourned. 

House of Commons, May 23.— 
Ue Deputy Usher of the Black 
hed appeared at the bar, and 
“aumoned the house to the House 
ot Peers, 

Upon the Speaker's return he in- 
“med the house that the royal 
“sent had been given by commis- 
‘8 to certain bills. 

— were presented for an 
in the laws relating to 


‘ie and workmen—against the 
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game laws—two against the beer 
bill—against slavery—from Wil- 
liam Leslie claiming the invention 
of the roads usually ascribed to 
Mr. M*Adam—aguinst the Scotch 
linen bill. 

The house went into a commit- 
tee upon the examination into the 
conduct of the Sheriff of Dublin, 
Sir R. Heron in the chair. Seve- 
ral avitnesses were examined, after 
which the house resumed, and the 
chairman reported progress, and 
obtained leave to sit again on 
Monday. 

The other orders of the day 
were disposed of, and the house ad- 
journed, 

House of Lords, May 26.—A 
person from the oflice of chief secre- 
tary of Ireland presented the fourth 
report of the commissioners on Irish 
fisheries. 

The Earl of Donoughmore pre- 
sented a petition from Edward 
Parker, clerk of the crown, of the 
city of Limerick, against the Irish 
grand jury presentments’ bill. —Ad- 

journed, 

House of Commons, May 20.— 
A person from the oflice of chief 
secretary for Ireland presented a 
copy of the grand jury panels of 
the city of Dublin for the last 
seven years.—Laid on the table. 

Petitions were presented for a 
reduction of the duties upon foreign 
bark—from Dublin for an altera- 
tion in the law between principal 
and factor—from the coroners of 
Galway respecting their fees— 
from London against the South- 
wark small debts bill—against the 
leather tax — against slavery— 
upon the subject of agricultural 

distress —for the continuance of 
the bounty on the importation of 
sulphur. 

Sir T. Lethbridge presented a 

¥ petition 
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petition from Mr. William Parker, 
complaining of the oppressive man- 
ner in which he had been treated 
at the Cape of Good Hope. He 
had gone out to Africa as a free 
settler, accompaniea by ‘‘ more than 
220 individuals,” but all his 
hopes had been ruined, and _ his 
property destroyed, by the arbi- 
trary course which was adopted 
towards him. Against the eolo- 
nial secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bird, the allegations of the peti- 
tion were directed. ‘The petition 
prayed for the fullest inquiry. He 
had already appealed to other au- 
thorities, to whom he had a legiti- 
mate right of appeal; but, as re- 
dress was refused to him, he now 
came to the house as his last re- 
source. ‘The hon. secretary (Mr. 
Wilmot) would perhaps say, that 
this case should be referred to the 
commissioners who had been sent 
out to the Cape. ‘This had been 
done, and they referred it back to 
the governor; since which, Mr. 
Parker bad heard nothing about 
it. The petitioner was now in 
London, and was ready to come 
forward to prove the whole of his 
allegations. 

The petition was then read. 

Mr. Wilmot said he could give 
no better proot of the discussion 
which this subject had undergone 
in the colonial ofhce, than by Sta- 
ting that the correspondence upon 
it there, occupied 599 tolio pages. 
From all he knew of the business, 
he thought there was a prima facie 
case made out against Mr. Parker ; 
ut the same time he would be 
ready to produce any explanatory 
papers upon the subject. 

Mr. Hume hoped that the hon. 
bart. would bring forward a motion 
upon the subject, as he had reason 
to know that the grossest mdi. 


H AND 


vidual injustice was inflicted 8 
the colony alluded to. He hy 
heard of various flagrant instang 
which, like the present, he thoogt: 
ought to be considered at the be 
of that house. 

Mr. Wilmot promised to pre 
duce the fullest documents on th 
subject. 

Mr, Hutchinson hoped that th 
uiquiry would be called for by 
the hon. bart. It was a questi, 
he had reason to believe, whied 
involved a severe individual gre 
vance, and one that ought not » 
be passed over without due inguin, 

Mr. Bennet complained of th 
encouragement which was, k& 
understood, atlorded by govem 
ment to emigrate to Afna 
Convinced, fgom indisputable fact, 
that ruin and misery attended th 
spirit of emigration so encourages 
and that not a single shilling ough 
to be devoted to it, he would on: 
future occasion call the attente 
of the house to the subject. 

Sir N, Colthurst thought, on th 
contrary, that a spirit of emigre 
tion ought to be encouraged fre 
the south of Ireland to the colony. 
He believed the case of Mr. Parke 
to be one which loudly called 
inquiry. 

After a few words from Sir T. 
Lethbridge and Mr. soulburn, 
petitios was laid on the table. 

Mr. Sergeant Onslow postpox* 
until this day week, the seco 
reading of the usury laws’ rep 
bill. 

Mr. Caleraft said, as soon ® 
the inquiry into the conduct of ut 
Sheriff of Dublin was closed, whee 
would be at an early hour, &* 
understood there was only @ 
witness to examine, he would, # 
the consent of the Chancellor ol 
Exchequer, submit to the 
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wis motion for the repeal of the 
eather tax. . 

The house then went into com- 
sittee upon the conduct of the 
shenf of Dublin; Sur A. Heron 
the chair, Sir Abraham Brad- 
ey King was examined, and con- 
oderable discussion was occasioned 
wth today and last Friday, upon 
wis objection to answer certain 
westions, which his oath as an 
wange-man (deputy grand master) 
orbade him to reveal. —It was 
aried, not to press him upon 
‘hose points. After which, 

Wr. H. G. Bennet suggested the 
eecessity of an adjournment, as it 
was balf-past twelve o'clock. 

After some conversation on that 
point, and on the future order of 
proceeding, the house resummed ; 
the Chairman reported progress, 
and obtained leave to sit again on 
luesday, 

The second reading of the sale 
ot game bill was fixed for Monday. 

The committee on the Irish un- 
wwiul oaths bill was postponed 
unul Friday. 

The other orders of the day were 
then goné through, and the house 
«yourned, 

House of Lords, May 27.— 
lord Stanley, accompanied by 
Wer members of the Jlouse of 
ommons, brought up the Man- 
Chester gas-light and several pri- 
vate bills, which were read the 
‘mt time, 

lord Colchester moved the third 
reading of the Shadwell church 
“~The bill passed, 

The Marquis of 
Tesented a petition from 
“TEV and lay 
" diocess of | 
“weed the count 
“tof Cork, in 
AS 


Lansdown 
the 
ay impropriators of 
of Clonfert, which in- 
y of Kerry and 
favour of some 
te for the commutation of 
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tithes. ‘The noble marquis stated, 
that the petition had been some 
time in his possession, but he had 
delayed presenung it, in the ex- 
pectation which he, in common 
with others, had entertained, that 
the eminent persons composing the 
hierarchy of Ireland would, as 
they certainly had. intended, have 
presented a petition hostile to the 
prayer of that which he had the 
honour to hold in bis hand. In 
that expectation he confessed he 
had been most agreeably disap- 
pointed, and he trusted those emi- 
nent persons had seen reason to 
reconsider the subject, and had 
entirely abandoned their intention 
of presenting a petition. The 
opimon expressed by these peti- 
tioners was entitled to the highest 
respect, and they told their lord- 
ships that they deemed it essential 
to the happiness of the country, 
essential to the order of the coun- 
try, and farther, that it was essen- 
tial to their own interests, and 
those who were to succeed them, 
that this measure should be made 
part of the permanent law of the 


land. ‘lhe adoption of the mea- 
sure would expunge from the 


statute book, laws of a most cruel 
and tyrannical nature, which no 
circumstances could ever have in- 
duced the legislature to pass as 
applicable to England, but which, 
it was alleged, were necessary to 
maintain the system of uthes es- 
tablished in Ireland. He was 
ready to admit that the majority 
of the Protestant clergy in Ire- 
land did not press the laws to the 
utmost extent; but he need not 
press on their lordships the danger 
of leaving the law in such a state, 
that its utmost extension, even by 
the minority of the Protestant 
clergy, would spread most widely 
PQ the 
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the sphere of discontent, and irri- 
tation, and insurrection; for (if 
this were the proper time) he 
should be prepared to show, that 
by this cause alone insurrection 
had been excited where it had 
never raged before. He was ready 
tv admit that this species of pro- 
perty was sacred, but not in the 
sense that some persons understood 
it; it was sacred to the moral and 
religious instruction and happiness 
of the people of Ireland. He 
hoped soon to see some practical 
measure introduced, which would 
have the eflect of forwarding those 
“reat objects. 

The petition was then read, and 
ordered to lie on the table. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
moved the second reading of the 
marriage laws’ amendment bill. 
His Grace gave a brief outline of 
the nature of the bill, and stated 
that there was one clause in it of 
very great importance, which had 
been thrown out by the house in 
the last session of parliament—he 
meant the voidability clause. That 
clause was rejected, in consideration 
of the substitution of certain pre- 
ventive clauses, which had in prac- 
uice been found not only useless, 
but highly objectionable. The 

ommittee, therefore, had one of 
chree courses to adopt—either to 
leave the minor without the pro- 
tecuon which the exercise of the 
parental rights were calculated to 
atiord him; to re-enact the clause 
of the 26th Geo. IL.; or to insert 
the clause in its present mitigated 
state, confining the interference to 
the parents and guardians, and that 
to be exerted within a limited 
time. Of the three courses, the 
last appeared the least objectionable 
(not that it was entirely free from 
objection), and therefore it was 
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adopted by the committee. He 
had frequently heard in that hove 
an argument against the dissoluh, 
lity of marriage, founded on th 
law of God ; and the words in th 
marriage ceremony were refers 
to, which forbade those whom Ge 
had joined being separated by map: 
but the question recurred, what j 
that marriage which is inseparabk, 
because it has the sanction of God 
A marriage might be had whid 
was not allowed by the laws q 
God; the ordinances of the Ab 
mighty, therefore, could not & 
satistied without some interventice 
of human laws. God had forme 
inan for society, and at the root 
society lay the institution of mar 
riage, but the particular forms» 
which it should be solemnix 
were certainly lett to the diserette 
of society. 

Lord Ellenborough said, be show 
say but a few words, as he though 
the more convenient time to ene 
at length on the discussion wouk 
be when the bill was in the com 
mittee. ‘Their lordships wou 
look to the state of the law as* 
at present stood: for the lastt* 
or three months we had been und 
the law as it stood after Lord Hat 
wicke’s act passed, with the & 
ception of the nullity clause, # 
no inconvenience had been foot 
to arise from that clause hava 
been got rid of. This certalD" 
was not the bill which he had@ 
pected. After what had droppt 
from the noble and learned bt 
(the Lord Chancellor), he had& 
pected a full and compre 
law on the subject of marnag 
but, in fact, this contained hc 
more than was in the last act 
had thought it important that © 
the doubts which hung over oe 
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tries should be cleared up, and that 
s so situated should be freed 
from their doubts, without resorting 
w a competent court 1n this coun- 
try. He was also desirous that 
cilities should have been atforded 
dissenters and Roman Catholics, 
and that they should have been 
enabled to marry in their own 
chapels by priests of their own 
rwasion, as he understood was 
the case with Roman Catholics in 
Irelend. Roman Catholic foreign- 
ers, coming to this country, might 
not find it consistent with their 
religious feelings to have recourse 
tothe formalities of this country. 
Another thing, as the law now 
stood, incestuous marriages might 
take place ; and with regard to the 
poorer classes of people, where no 
property was concerned, the mar- 
nage would be valid, and the issue 
legitimate; but not so where any 
property was concerned, for there 
the next heir would interfere. ‘To 
remove this inequality between 
neh and poor did seem to him 
most desirable: he wished, there- 
ore, that all marriages against 
God's law should be declared null 
ux void ab initio. It had been 
declared by that house and by the 
general feelings of the country, that 
there should be no alteration with 
respect to the publication of bans ; 
that clause, therefore, which pro- 
lessed to preserve the rights of 
parents could with ease be evaded. 
As the marriages by bans were to 
‘main as they were, it would be 
_ of little difficulty for a mi- 
a form a valid marriage by 
“ns. The husband also might 
"ry bis wife out of the country, 
@ Marriaye abroad, which 


‘ould not be contravened. So that 


fy 
he object were to form a good 


Marry j } 
age, all the clause of voida- 
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bility was nugatory; but if it 
were the intention of the minor to 
form an invalid marriage, then this 
clause acted with full effect, and 
with a rigour of cruelty to the 
weaker sex, which he could hardly 
have expected that house would 


have countenanced; besides, if 
their lordships were to maintain 
parental rights, they should look 
to the rights of the father of the 
wife as well as of the husband; 
but he (Lord Ellenborough) could 
not conceive any circumstances 
under which the parent of the 
woman should desire to see the 
marriage voided. ‘The clause bore 
entirely on the weaker party: 
it was, in fact, an encouragement 
to seduction, under the semblance 
of marriage: and instead of the 
clause being introduced by the 
right reverend prelate and a learned 
and noble lord, it would seem as 
if it were the production of a set 
of dissolute minors, who were de- 
sirous of legislating according to 
the morals professed by the thea- 
trical hero Don Juan. 

The Earl of Westmoreland briefly 
opposed the clause. 

The Bishop of Chester opposed 
the clause, as it seemed to hit 
directly contrary to the word of 
God; but he would reserve himself 
to prove what he had asserted 
when the bill should be in a com- 
mittee. The reverend prelate ob- 
served at some length on the 
nature of the voidability clause, 
and asked whether it-was a clause 
proper to be enacted by any Chris- 
tian legislature ; he, at all events, 
would not be one to give his vote 
for putting asunder those whom 
God had joined. 

The Brshop of Derry, in answer 
to one of the observations of the 
lord (Ellenborough), con- 
tended 
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tended that incestuous marriages 
were null and void ab initio, ac- 
cording to the present law. 

Lord Ellenborough would not be 
positive as to the correctness of his 
observation, but he would rather 
have the exposition of the law 
from a learned lord, than trom 
the reverend prelate. 

The Lord Chancellor said, they 
had been told it was not a proper 
time to discuss the measure; there- 
a though he had been appealed 

», he would only say, that he was 


ac of opinion, th: it the law of 
scripture, as well as the law of 


the land, must be a good deal more 
considered than it appeared to him 
they had yet been. 

The bill was then read a second 
time,—— Adjourned, 

House of Commons, May 27.— 
Petitions were presented com- 
plaining of distress from the island 
of St. Christopher — against the 
coal duty —— against altering the 
present law with regard to stamp- 
ing linen—against the duty on the 
umportation of sulpbur. 

Lord Althorp brought up the 
report of the committee, to whom 
it had been referred to consider 
the most eflectual mode of recover- 
ing small debts, and moved that it 
be printed, which was agreed to, 

Sundry petitions were afterWards 
presented, 

Mr. Brougham wished to know 
whether the lords of the ‘Treasury 
had received an estimate of the 
expenditure to be incurred in the 
intended buildings, to form an ad- 
dition to the Admiralty department 
in New-street, Spring Gardens ; 
and also, whether there were not 
parts of the Admiralty and Vic- 
tualling Boards at present unoc- 
cupied ? 

Mr. Lushineton promise d to 


make the necessary inquiries, ayy 
to answer the question to-morny 

Mr. Hume wished to ky Woy 
the purpose of shi aping his cour 
respecting an Inquiry into the stay 
of some of his Majesty’s colonie 
whether it was the intention of th 
government to continue Sir 7 
Maitland as governor of the Tonia: 
Islands? 

Mr. Wilmot said, that it we 
not, so far as he was informed 
intended to remove Sir Thome 
Maitland from that command, 

Vr. Lennard said, that he ha 
little to say in introducing his me 
tion for leave to bring in a billy 
alter and amend the laws respect 
ing the burial of persons who bat 
been adjudged fe/o de se, as he w 
derstood no OPposillon Was intended 
to be made to it. As the law now 
stood, a felo de se was deprived: 
the rites of burial, and exposed | 
the indignity of baving a stake 
driven through his body. Th 
infliction of this odious and de 
gusting ceremony was not, b 
believed, enjoined by any write 
enactinent, but by an old custow 
By the canon law, three classes « 
persons were deprived of Christar 
burial; these were— all who wer 
guilty ot te lo de se, excommunite 
ted persons, and those who bas 
not undergone baptism. It was 
only in the case of felo de se the 
he wished to interfere, and thee 
only to abolish the practice of te 
inere indignity of ap plying we 
stake to the body, for he meant © 
leave the burial to be performs 
in private wherever it might ™ 
thought proper. 

The honourable member 
tained leave to bring in bis bill. 

Mr. Hume, at the sugges0” 
Mr. Peel, who urged that M: 


Goulburn had left his place 
eure 
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thinking the motion would come on 
to-night, consented to postpone, 
woul the 17th ol June next, his 
motion for disconunuing the es- 
tablishment of lord-lieutenant and 
chief-secretary in Ireland. . 

Mr. Wilmot Horton obtained 
kave to bring in bills for the es- 
tablishment of civil courts in the 
colony of Honduras, and for the 
better administration of justice in 
New South Wales. 

Mr. Peel said, that in the de- 
bate on a former night, respecting 
the state of the criminal laws he 
had distinctly explained his inten- 
tion of bringing in certain bills to 
enable the government to employ 
male convicts at hard labour, and 
wo relieve the judges from the ne- 
cessity of passing sentence of 
death upon certain maletactors, 
except in cases of murder. ‘These 
bills would be printed, and then 
their nature would be fully under- 
stood. He had discovered and 
taken cognizance of two crimes 
which were not enumerated in the 
listof capital felonies mentioned on 
a former night—these were steal- 
ing woollen cloth from the tenter 
hooks, and destroying hop-binds. 
The nght hon, gentleman obtained 
leave to bring in bills to extend 
the benefit of clergy to certain 
cases therein to be mentioned. 

On the motion of Mr. Calcraft, 
the house resolved itself into a 
committee upon the conduct of the 
Sven? of Dublin: Sir R. Heron 
ia the chair. 

After some conversation, 

Mr. Caleraft moved, that the 
chairman do leave the chair, and 
report the evidence to the house.— 
The motion was carried unani- 
mously. 


The house having resumed, the 
eshon was pret, 
prt be brought up. 


that the re- 
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Mr. Peel took the opportunity 
of complimenting the late Chair- 
man on the impartiality which he 
had exhibited whilst presiding over 
the committee. 

Sir R. Heron then presented the 
report of the evidence, which was 
ordered to lie upon the table. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Wynn, 
the minutes were ordered to be 
laid before the house, and the wit- 
nesses were absolved from farther 
attendance. ‘lhe inquiry thus ter- 
minated, 

Mr. Daly moved the recommit- 
ment of the Irish joint tenantcy 
bill. 

Mr. R. Martin objected to the 
bill, because it would disfranchise a 
large portion of the Roman Catho- 
lic population of Ireland. 

Colonel Trench thought the prin- 
ciple of the bill most excellent. 
One of the great evils of Ireland 
was the splitting the land into se 
many small divisions for the pur- 
pose of creating votes. That 
which was a blessing in this coun- 
try—the great number of electors 
—was a curse in Ireland; for it 
only exposed the peasantry in 
many large districts to every spe- 
cies of bribery and corruption — 
to drunkenness and every kind of 
disorder. His only objection to the 
bill would be, that it did not go far 
enough. He wished for the intro- 
duction of a clause by which leases 
in common might be entirely put 
an end to. 

Sir J. Newport fully concurred 
in the opinion of the hon, member 
who spoke last. Nothing, he 
thought, brought greater misery 
upon Ireland than the many sub- 
divisions of laud amongst such a 
multitude of tenants. 

After a few words from Mr. L. 
White, which were inaudible in the 
gallery, 
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Mr, T. Ellis expressed his en- 
tire concurrence in the principle ot 
the bill. 

Mr. J. Daly (who introduced 
the bill) contended that it would 
not have the effect pointed out by 
the hon. member for Galway (Mr. 
R. Martin), of disfranchising a 
great portion of the Roman Catho- 
lic freeholders. Ile then went on 
to show the great evils arising in 
Ireland from the system of joint 
tenantey, which the bill was in- 
tended to correct. 

Mr. C. H. Hutchinson said, that 
nothing could be farther from bis 
intention than the countenancing 
the system of fictitious voters in 
Ireland. He would go as far as 
any member to prevent such an 
abuse ; but he still objected to the 
bill as tending to disfranchise 
a large portion of the people of 
Ireland; and he also objected to 
the bringing on of such a question 
in the then thin state of the house, 
where there were not more than a 
dozen Irish members present, and 
of these only a very few who were 
connected with the south and west 
of Ireland, where the measure 
would be most operative, He 
spoke not from any feelings of per- 
sonal interest, for he had the ho- 
nour to be returned by a city 
(Cork) where the bill would bave 
little or no Operation : but he sull 
objected to it as embracing a prin- 
ciple calculated to excite great dis- 
content and dissatisfaction in Ire- 
land. A great deal of discontent 
had been already excited by the 
loss of that most important mea- 
sure, the Catholic question, and he 
now warned his honourable triend 
(whose intentions he admitted to 
be very pure) how he pressed a 
measure calculated to increase the 
present irritution. Heshould have 


we objection te allowing the hill expedient to bring if on. 
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to go into the committee, and ther 
let his honourable friend make » 
as perfect as he could; but ale 
that, he would wish to let it m 
main over ull the next session, 
give the several counties of Irelani 
un opportunity of considering it 
all its bearings. In that case lk 
would pledge bimself to the bos. 
member to give the matter hy 
best consideration in the nex 
session. 

Sir G. Hill approved of the bill, 
but the suggestion of the hoe 
member for Cork (Mr. Llutebinsor 
was so fair that be could not be 
concur with it. 

Mr. Grattan did not think the 
the bill, went to disquality a grea 
part or any part of the Romans 
Catholics, but to establish the sys 
tem of election by bona fide tree- 
holders. 

Mr. R. Martin said, it the hes. 
member did not intend to press the 
bijl this session, he would not o& 
ject to going into the commutter; 
but if he did intend to press it, be 
would divide the house. 

The house then divided, whee 
there appeared—For going i 
the committee, 54—Aguinst ' 
none. 

The house therefore went 1 
a committee, Colunel Trench in the 
chair: after which the house 
sumed, and the report was ordere’ 
to be receiwed to-imorrow. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that as be 
understood from hon. gents. on t 
other side of the house, that + 
would not be convenient to thee 
for him to proceed that evening 
with the motion on the conduct « 
Baron O'Grady of which he bes 
given notice, he should let it s#@* 
over tll to-morrow, when | 
house would be enabled to deter 
mine on what day it would be me 
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The other orders of the day 
were then read, and the house ad- 


pct of Lords, May 28.—Sir 
J. Newport, accompanied by se- 
veral other members of the House 
of Commons, brought up the Trish 
county treasurers’ bill, with their 
lordships’ amendments agreed to. 
The Irish grand jury presentments 
bill was also brought up, and after- 
wards read a first time. 

A person from the Court of 
King’s Bench presented returns 
rsuant to their lordships’ order. 

The Earl of Donoughmore, on 
the first reading of the Irish grand 
jury presentment bill, observed, 
that by this bill the salaries of the 
clerks of the crown and the clerks 
of the peace in Ireland were regu- 
lated; but although the clerks of 
the peace had greater duties to 
perform, their salaries were left as 
they were, whilst the salaries of 
the clerks of the crown had been 
doubled; and this doubling ex- 
tended to seventeen counties of 
Ireland. He could not be aware 
on what ground this alteration was 
made, but he wished to be inform- 
ed on the subject. He therefore 
moved that the bill be printed, and 
afterwards lie over for a week, 
when it might be referred to a se- 
lect committee. 

Agreed to, and the bill was ac- 
cordingly ordered to be printed. 

The Duke of Rutland presented 
. petition from the wool-staplers 
of Leicester, against the duties on 
loreign wool.—Ordered to lie on 
the table.— Adjourned. 

House of ( ‘ommons, May 28.— 
Petitions: were presented against 
the practice of manufacturers pay- 
ng their workmen in goods— 


against the beer bill — against 
slavery, 
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Lord Althorp obtained leave to 
bring in a bill for the better regu- 
iation of county courts. 

Mr. Hume stated, that returns, 
in pursuance of an order of the 
house, had been made from Scot- 
land, showing the prosecutions in 
the departments of the excise and 
customs. ‘The latter returns were 
complete; but to make the former 
equally so, he moved for returns of 
the excise prosecutions in Scot- 
land during the last five years, 
specifying the name of each case, 
the result, and the expenditure.— 
Motion agreed to. 

‘Two petitions were presented 
complaining of the manner in 
which special juries were elected 
by the Master of the Crown-office, 
who, it was complained, out of two 
or three thousand names, selected 
those to which the title of esquire 
was attached; by which means all 
the rest were prevented from per- 
forming an important duty to their 
country. 

Several members bore testimony 
to the master, Mr. Lushington ; but 
it was admitted that he had it in 
his power to select a jury if he 


pleased. 
The petition was ordered to be 
printed. 


Lord Nugent moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to remove certain 
tests, by which Roman Catholics 
might be eligible to certain offices, 
and be placed upon the same foot- 
ing as the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land. 

Several members supported the 
motion ; and Mr, IW. Smith hoped 
that test acts of every kind would 
soon be altogether removed.— 
Leave was given to bring in the 
bill. 

Mr. Maberly moved for a select 


committee upon the duties on malt 
and 
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and beer. He stated that the tax 
upon beer was collected in two 
ways: the tax upon malt, which 
amounted to about twopence per 
gallon upon porter, and twopence 
three farthings a gallon upon ale 
(this was paid by the private as 
well by the public brewer); and 
the tax upon beer, which amounted 
to threepence halfpenny a gallon 
upon porter and ale, and seven far- 
things a gallon upon the new beer 
brewed under the bill of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. ‘The pri- 
vate brewer, therefore, paid only 
twopence or threepence a gallon 
duty upon his liquor; while the 
poor man, who was compelled to 
purchase from the common brewer, 
paid sixpence. Now this was a 
heavy and a most unfair tax upon 
the lower orders; and if the 
whole duty could be collected upon 
malt, laying an additional tax upon 
that article, not only would the 
impost press equally upon all 
classes, but a sum of no less than 
280,000/. per annum (being the 
cost of collecting the beer duty) 
might be saved. The quantity _ 
malt that might be consumed i 
England was about 26,000,000 of 
bushels annually. Of this quan- 
tity, little more than 7,000,000 of 
bushels were used by private brew- 
ers. An additional duty of two 
shillings a bushel upon all malt 
would return as large a sum to a 
revenue as was gained by the pre- 
sent tax on beer. This was the 
course which he recommended to 
the house ; and if it was said that 
laying so high a duty upon malt 
be a temptation to brewers to sub- 
stitute noxious drugs for it in their 
beer, he should answer, that the 
pubhie would have the same penal 
securities against’ that practice 
under the system he proposed, as 


under that which now exists 
Mr. Maberly sat down by submis. 
ting, that at all events the case Was 
a fit one for inquiry, and by com. 
plaining of that part of the Chap. 
cellor of the Exchequer’s new pjj 
which compelled table-beer brey. 
ers, if they wished to make th 
new beer, to get tresh premises {o 
the purpose. ‘The bill was at bey 
but a bill of experiment. — It wey: 
entirely to destroy the presen 
trade of the table-beer brewer. 
and it was hard, for the mere ey. 
periment of a year, either to sto 
their business and profits, or subject 
them to the heavy expense of taking 
fresh premises. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
opposed the going into a com. 
mittee. As to the saving in the 
expense of collection, the hon. 
member for Abingdon was mis 
taken. 280,000/, was the sum 
charged in the estimates for col- 
lecting the beer tax; but that 
charge was rather arbitrary ; be- 
cause the same persons who col- 
lected the beer tax were also eu 
ployed in other duties: they super 
vised the maltsters, the glas- 
houses, tea-dealers, and brick-carts; 
and, therefore, the sum put dows 
was rather a matter of average than 
of exact calculation. In addition 
to this, it must be evident to every 
one, that if an additivnal, and 4 
large additional duty, was laid upet 
malt, the ex pense of collecting the 
malt duty would be increased 
‘Lhe duty being higher, the temp: 
tation to ne itsmust be counter 
acted by additional vigilance. He 
did not mean to deny that som 
saving in the expense of collectio 
wenld. arise from taking off te 
beer duty ; but those who expec ie 
to save 280,000/, a-year, or 


thing like it, would be —— 
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He did not deny that the rich were 
entitled to least consideration in 
the question. It was true that they 
would have to pay a large portion 
of tax if they should continue to 
brew their own beer. But the 
hon, gentleman would have the 
house and the people believe that 
no one brewed beer but the rich. 
For his own part, he could not 
leave out all the farmers, great and 
small, who not only brewed for 
themselves, but gave beer also to 
their labourers as a portion of their 
wages. Any additional duty on 
malt must, in such cases, increase 
pro tantv the costs of production, 
He considered that this was a most 
improper time to undertake the 
discussion of this question. ‘The 
government were at present en- 
gaged in considering some altera- 
tions in the regulations of Scotch 
and Irish distillation. But, besides 
this, the amount of the duty on 
malt was between nine and ten 
millions, Any interference with 
so important a branch of the re- 
venue must be a subject of consi- 
derable delicacy. He would, in 
any case, prefer the plan of the 
member for Reading, to equalize the 
duty on beer, without increasing 
that on malt. He was convinced 
that there would be no saving in the 
collection of the duty by the plan 
othe honourable gentleman, that 
there would be no increase in the 
consumption of malt, and that the 
poor would not be at all benefited 
by it. 

Sir J. Macintosh maintained 
that his hon. friend had made out 
aclearcase, which the right hon. 
gentleman had not been able to 
“swer, in proving that the poor 
might be relieved from a consider- 
able burden of tax on beer without 
any detriment to the revenue, and 
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with a considerable saving in the 
collection. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
explained. 

Mr, Hume said, that the expense 
of collecting the beer duty, amount- 
ing to 275,000/. might be saved 
altogether by placing the duty on 
the malt. He was convinced that 
if the beer duty were repealed, and 
the malt duty lowered to 9d. or 
Is, a bushel, the benefit would 
be sensibly felt by the country 
and the landed interest, and he 
really believed that the revenue 
would not suffer from the altera- 
tion. He judged by the effect which 
the increase of the malt duty had 
produced. It was almost incredi- 
ble that the consumption of malt 
should be now, notwithstanding the 
increase of population, no higher 
than it was in 1792. 

Mr. J. Bennett objected to the 
proposed measure, because in these 
times, when the agricultural inte- 
rests were so much depressed, any 
additional duty on malt must in- 
crease the burden. Public brewers 
would, owing to the improvements 
in machinery, and the extent of 
their capitals, be enabled to sell 
beer cheaper than private brewers, 
notwithstanding the transfer of the 
duty: and if 2s. a quarter should 
be added to the malt duty, it 
would have the effect of putting a 
stop to private brewing altogether. 
It would give him great pleasure, 
if the right hon, gentleman (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
would apply his mind to the re- 
duction of the beer duty, which he 
thought might be easily effected 
without taking the burdens from 
one class and putting them on ano- 
ther. He was obliged to disapprove 
of the present motion; but if his 


hon. friend would alter it, 80 us to 
make 
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make the inquiry for a general 
rather than a specific object, he 
would willingly support it. 

Mr. Maberly explained. 

Sir John Newport said, that by 
returns which he held in his hand, 
it appeared that from the year 
1752 to 1808 the consumption of 
beer in Ireland had increased trom 
59,000 to 426,000 barrels annu- 
ally. During this period nearly 
the whole of the beer had been 
imported from England. In the 
year 1809, a different system bad 
been proposed; and although it 
was opposed by Mr. Beresford, 
then at the head of the revenue, 
it was adopted. ‘The brewer was 
left free from restriction, and the 
consequence was, that the number 
of barrels imported fell trom 
426,000 to 38,000; the revenue 
was doubled in the article of malt, 
the consumption was powerfully 
increased, and it was of home 
production instead of foreign im- 
portation. In the whole history 
of revenue accounts, no illustration 
could be more complete than this 
circumstance furnished of the ex- 
pediency of taking off all restric- 
tions from brewers. 

Colonel Wood opposed the mo- 
tion, because the good which it 
proposed in reducing the price of 
beer was quite insignificant, while 
the evil to the farmer would be 
considerable. ‘The great con- 
sumption of beer during the har- 
vest rendered it an important ar- 
ticle in the expenses of an agri- 
culturist ; and to impose an addi- 
tional tax on malt would be to 
increase his burdens, already too 
heavy. 

Mr. Wodehouse also opposed the 
movon, 

Mr. Western would willingly 


support any -proposal to redue 
the duty on malt or on beer, by: 
not to transfer the one to the other 
He believed that if the beer dy 
were totally annihilated, the jog 
which that must occasion to th 
revenue would shortly be mag 
up by the increased consumption 
of malt. He could not, therefor. 
acquiesce in the motion before the 
house. 

Mr. Byng expressed his dissen, 
from the motion, on the ground 
that no description of persons would 
be benefited, while the agriculw- 
rists would be in a worse sity- 
ation if it were adopted. 

Mr. Ricardo thought that bis 
honourable friend, Mr. Maberly, 
had shown the tax on beer to bk 
unequal, and that one class was 
exempted from it, while another 
was obliged to pay. Ile had 
shown, also, that the diminution in 
the expense of collecting this tax 
would assist the revenue. The 
honourable member regretted that 
this had been made a question be- 
tween the agricultural and other 
classes; but even if it were true 
that the tax bad an unequal ope- 
ration, in this respect also the 
sooner it was equalized the better. 
Ile would ask the house whether, 
if the duty paid ought to attach 
on all persons consuming beer, It 
ought not to attach equally? The 
motion should have his hearty sup 
port, because it went to accom 
plish this object. 

Lord Althorp said, that the wish 
so often expressed by honourable 
members to encourage  privale 
brewing, would be defeated by this 
measure, if it should be carned. 
He had always maintained that 
the landed interest paid an undue 


proportion of taxes: if, therefore, 
au 
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an opportunity offered of lightening 
in some degree the weight which 
oppressed them, he thought it was 
very fair todo so. The hon. mem- 
ber for Portarlington cheered him; 
and upon this, as well as upon other 
occasions, he regretted they differed. 
Still, when the house looked to the 
amount of poor-rates paid by the 
farmer, he hoped it would think 
he was entitled to some consider- 
ation on the present occasion. 

Mr. Alderman Wood supported 
the motion. 

Mr. Monck said, before the malt- 
tax was imposed, the shopkeeper 
or farmer could brew his beer at 
twenty shillings the quarter (malt): 
now, however, he could not brew 
it under thirty-six shillings per 
quarter. Tle repeated his often- 
expressed conviction, that the malt 
duty was neither more nor less 
than a land-tax; and remarked 
upon its great inequality as af- 
fecting the rich least, and the poor 
most—an inequality which had ex- 
sted ever since the 8th and 9th of 
William and Mary, and must have 
heen designed as a compensation 
to the landed interest for their com- 
plances with the views of the go- 
vernment of the day. The ho- 
nourable gentleman supported the 
motion. 

Mr. Grey Bennet saw no reason 
why 1,200,000 beer-drinking fa- 
milies of artisans should be obliged 
o pay forty shillings and upwards 
per quarter, while a very small and 
much richer portion of the com- 
munity should pay only twenty 
shillings. He supported the mo- 
tion for the inquiry. 

Mr. Maberly, in reply, declared 
that he had heard no argument to 
induce him to suppose that the 
whole of this subject might not be 
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most conveniently entertained in a 
committee. 

The house then divided: for the 
motion, 27; against it, 119. 

Mr. Fysche Palmer moved for 
leave to bring ina bill to enable 
public brewers to retail beer in less 
quantities than four gallons and 
a half, provided the same be not 
consumed upon the premises of the 
brewer. 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that there was no necessity 
for such a bill; inasmuch as the 
law had already provided for its 
objects. 

Mr. Monck thought nothing 
could be more fair or wise than 
the principle of his honourable 
friend’s proposition, which he did 
hope the right hon. gent. would 
not oppose. 

Mr. Herries thought some mis- 
understanding existed on the other 
side on this subject. ‘The brewer, 
under the present law, might take 
out two licences—namely, the pub- 
lic brewer's common licence, and 
the retail licence—a circumstance 
which obviated the difficulty com- 
plained of, as furnishing the 
ground for the present motion. 

Mr. Benett (of Wiltshire) sup- 
ported the motion. 

Mr. F. Palmer, in reply, said 
his only object was to give the 
brewer the opportunity of becom- 
ing either a wholesale or a retail 
dealer. Seeing the disposition of 
the house, however, he would with- 
draw his motion.—Motion with- 
drawn accordingly. 

Mr. R. Martin moved for leave 
to bring in a bill to regulate the 
issuing of writs of captus utlegatum 
in Ireland. 

The house divided on the ques- 
tion—Ayes 43; Noes 23. uA 
Phe 
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The other orders of the day 
were then disposed of, and the 
house adjourned. 

House of Lords, May 30.—The 
Royal assent was given by com- 
mission to the Irish commercial 
intercourse, Irish charitable loans 
society's, the profane swearing, and 
several private bills. ‘The Lords 
Commissioners were the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
Lord Mek ille. 

Lord Stanley, accompanied by 
several other members of the 
Hlouse of Commons, brought up 
the masters and apprentices’ bill, 
together with some private bills. 

A person trom the ‘Treasury 
presented the fhith report of the 
Commissioners of Inquiry. A per- 
son trom the East India-house 
afterwards presented the annual 


accounts of receipts, charges, and 


payments of the East India Com- 
pany. 

The Earl of Rocksavage pre- 
sented a petition from Cambridge, 
against negro slavery in the co- 
lomies. 

The Lord Chancellor, on the 
subject of the bill for comprising 
the whole of the law relating to 
bankrupts in one act, with such 
additional clauses as might be con- 
sidered necessary, observed, that he 
had some time ago given notce of 
his intention to bring in such a bill, 
and the bill was now ready to be 
broughtin; but on looking over the 
clauses of it, he had thought it 
would be more convenient if it 
were brought into the otber house. 
The bill had his approbation; and 
f it were not brought into the 
Commons on an early day next 
week (which he had reason to be- 
heve it would), he would himself 
utroduce it into that house.— 
Adjourned, 


House of Commons, May 30,— 
At four o'clock, the Deputy Usher 
of the Black Rod Summoned the 
House to attend in the house of 
Lords, for the purpose of hearing 
the royal assent given to sever) 
bills. 

A person trom the East Indig 
Company presented the annual a. 
count of proceeds of the sale o 
goods and merchandise for the last 
year. 

Petitions were presented against 
negro slavery—agatnst the coal 
duties, —and that the rules of 
the King’s Bench might be abo 
lished. 

Mr, Altwood presented a peti: 
tion from the cotton-weavers in the 
town and neighbourhood of Stock 
port, complaining of great distress, 
and praying, first, that some mea- 
sure should be adopted to check the 
use of machinery; and next, that 
the local magistrates should be em 
powered to fix a minimum ot wages. 
It was the opinion of a very large 
body of meu, that these were the 
only means by which their distress 
could be averted. 

The petition having been brought 
up, 

Mr. G. Philips said, after all the 
inquiry he had made with respect 
to the condition of the weavers o 
Lancashire at the present moment, 
he was inclined to think that they 
had greatly exaggerated the state 
ment of their distresses. ‘The cot- 
ton spinners’ wages were, It Was 
true, very low; but the price ol 
provisions was so extremely mode 
rate, that they could live comlurt 
ably on those wages, ‘That was 
undoubtedly the case when he was 
last in Lancashire ; and the fact 
was proved by the reduction o! the 
poor-rates, as well as by the re 


duced number of applications 1 
private 
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private charity. With respect to 
machinery, he would now re-assert 
wbat he had formerly repeated, 
namely, that where machinery was 
wed, the wages were the highest. 
Where cotton machinery was in- 
troduced, the comforts and wages 
of the artisan were improved. 
They were paid more for managing 
machinery, than for the mere la- 
bowr of their own hands. He 
would contend, that no means were 
« effectual for the benefit of the 
manufacturing class, as the intro- 
daction of machinery ; and if Par- 
lament were foolish enough to 
comply with the prayer of those 
who wished to discourage machi- 
nery, they would inflict the greatest 
possible injury on the public, and 
especially on the petitioners them- 
selves. If a sminimum of wages 
were established, so far from the 
weavers being relieved by such a 
project, they would at one time of 
the year have no employment at 
all. The most prudent course 
would be, to leave the trade per- 
iectly unshackled, and open to the 
arrangements of the parties imme- 
diately concerned—those who em- 
ploy labour, and those whose la- 
bour was so employed. 

Mr. Curwen was convinced, that 
it & minimum of wages were esta- 
blished, it would produce great 
mischief. Four or five years ago, 
when several petitions similar to 
the present were laid before the 
house, a committee was appoint- 
ed t0 consider them. Delegates 
rom the operative manufacturers, 
and other individuals conversant 
with the subject, were then exa- 
mined; and he believed not one 
tong attended who did not go 
cole ont satistied that such 
= ha be most mischie- 
,_ 44mongst the members of 
we Committee, there was not the 
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slightest difference of opinion on 
this subject. 

Mr. Bennet said, a very useful 
publication on the subject of ma- 
chinery, written by Mr. Cobbett, 
had been circulated throughout all 
the manufacturing counties, and 
had effected a change of opinion no 
less extensive. ‘Those who had 
not read that work ought to read 
it; because there was no publica- 
tion, which, for a rational and prac- 
tical view of the subject, could be 
compared with it. He had learn- 
ed more from it than from any 
publicaticn of the kind he had ever 
read. 

Sir I. Coffin said, if the use of 
machinery were abolished, two- 
thirds of the manufacturers of this 
country would be reduced to star- 
vation. 

Mr. Ricardo said, much infor- 
mation might, undoubtedly, be de- 
rived from Mr. Cobbett’s publica- 
tion, because he explained the use 
of machinery in such a way as to 
render the subject perfectly clear. 
He was not, however, altogether 
satisfied with the reasoning con- 
tained in that pamphlet; because 
it was evident, that the extensive 
use of machinery, by throwing a 
large portion of labour into the 
market, while, on the other hand, 
there was no corresponding increase 
of demand for it, must, in some 
degree, operate prejudicially to the 
working-classes of the community. 
But still he would not tolerate any 
law to prevent the use of machi- 
nery. ‘The question was, if they 
gave up a system which enabled 
them to undersell in the foreign 
market, would other nations refrain 
from pursuing it? Certainly not. 
They were therefore bound, fpr 
their own interest, to continue it. 
Gentlemen ought, however, to in- 
culcate this truth on the minds of 

the 
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the working classes—that the va- 
lue of labour, like the value of other 
things, depended on the relative 
proportion of supply and demand, 
If the supply of labour were greater 


than could be employed, then the 


peuple must be miserable. But 
the people had the remedy in their 
own hands. A little forethought, 
a little prudence, (which probably 
they would exert, if they were not 
made such machines of by the 
poor-laws,) a little of that caution 
which the better-educated felt it 
necessary to use, would enable them 
to improve their situation. 

Mr. Maxwell differed from those 
who were of opinion that a low 
rate of wages was serviceable to a 
country. The reverse be conceiv- 
ed to be the fact; because, from 
the circumstance of low wages, a 
great degree of crime and discon- 
tent were engendered; and when 
that was the case, great expense 
must be incurred in the prosecution 
and punishment of offenders, Ile 
trusted that the right hon. gent. 
(Mr. Huskisson) would pay some 
attention to this petition. The 
population of the country, whe- 
ther agricultural or manufacturing, 
should, he thought, be protected as 
much as possible from the effects 
of machinery, since it was that po- 
pulation by whom the taxes were 
paid. 

Mr, G. Philips instanced the 
fact, that the wages of the artisan 
were more liberal where machi- 
nery was used, than where it was 
not used, as a proof that its in- 
troduction was not hurtful to the 
weaver. 

Mr, Ricardo said, his proposi- 
tion was, not that the use of ma- 
chinery was prejudicial tw persons 
employed in one particular manu- 
facture, but to the working classes 


generally. It was the ¢ 
throwing additional labour into un 
market, and thus the demand for 
labour, generally, was diminishes 
—The petition was laid on th 
table, and ordered to be printed, 

Mr. Marwell presented a peti 
tion of a similar nature from cep. 
tain inhabitants of Middlesex ang 
Surrey. He observed, that if 
wages were higher, the working 
classes would be able to consume, 
greater quantity of produce ofe 
kind; and they must all acknow 
ledge, that to devise a mode by 
which the consumption of produce 
would be extended, was a great 
desideratum. As the house seemed 
averse from hearing any thiog w 
the subject of a minimum of w 
he should merely move that the 
petition be brought up and printed, 

The petition was laid on the table, 
and ordered to bejprinted. 

Mr. Kennedy moved for 
of a correspondence with the Post 
masters-General, relative to the 
establishinent of steam-packets be 
tween Port-Patrick and Donagha- 
dee.—Ordered. 

He also moved, “ That it be an 
instruction to the Port-Patrick bar 
bour committee, to consider the 
propriety of establishing steam 
packets between Port-Patrick and 
Donaghadee.”—Ordered. 

Mr. Campbell moved tor an a- 
count of the quantity of barilla im 
ported into this country, I each 
year, from 1810 to 1823; od 
also an account of the quantly 
taken out of bond, in each yea 
for the same period.—Ordered, 

On the motion of Mr. Hume, # 
account was ordered of the 
receipts and expenditure of 
board of trustees in Scotland, dar 
ing the last ten years. Also, 4 


copy of a letter to the Marques 
- Wellestey 
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Wellesley, respecting a loan to 
iets and Shaw. 

Mr, Hume then gave notice, 
chat on Tuesday next he would 
move for a copy of the special jury 

in the Court of Exchequer ; 
wd on the same day he would 

move for the appointment of a 
weet committee, to consider the 
laws which prohibit artisans from 
leaving this country. 

On the motion of Mr. Scarlett, 
the Lancaster county court bill 
went through a committee : the 
report was received, and ordered 
to be taken into farther considera- 
tion on Wednesday next. 

Lord A. Hamilton remarked, 
that there were twenty-six orders 
of the day on the paper, and com- 
plained that one of them respecting 
Scotland (the sheriffs’ court bill) 
stood for a third reading, without 
having been yet discussed. He 
hoped that it would be brought on 
aisuch an bour as to admit time 
for deliberation. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland 
wid that he was ready to proceed 
mth the bill at this moment, if 
wher honourable gentlemen would 
yield to him precedence. 

Mr. Huskisson moved the order 
«tthe day for the committee upon 
the reciprocity of duties’ bill. 

Mr. Robertson said, that he 
eared the efiect of this _ bill 
would be to take away the last 
Sieguard of their naval superiority. 
ie knew bo more efficacious way 
@ preserving that maritime pre- 
“aubence, than by levying a higher 
“ty on the ships of those coun- 
ree which could build them 
“eaper than the British. America 

ild much cheaper than 
could; and France and Por- 
™ were also advantageously 


» m the same 
g comparison. 
1823, ' 













































He did not mean to oppose this 
committee ; but when they went 
into it, he only implored them to 
consider seriously the state of the 
maritime interests of Great Bri- 
tain, with a view, if not to their 
promotion, at least to their pro- 
tection. Nothing aflerded him 
greater pleasure than to have heard 
the first Lord of the Treasury (the 
Karl of Liverpool), at a meeting of 
ship-owners, in the city of London, 
state that it was not her insular 
situation which alone afforded se- 
curity to Great Britain from fo- 
reign invasion, for that had been 
found defenceless at several pe- 
riods of her earlier history ; but 
that it was to the principle of her 
navigation laws she was indebted 
for security. The house ought, 
therefore, to pause before they 
equalized the international duties, 
which would deprive them of their 
present superior maritime advan- 
lages. 

Mr. Huskisson regretted that 
any discussion was excited upon 
the bill at this moment, and, lest 
it should be prolonged, he would 
consent to postpone the committee 
until next Monday. 

Mr. Calcraft said, that with re- 
ference to one of the dropped orders, 
his notice of motion for the repeal 
of the leather tax, he saw no 
chance, in the present state of the 
business of the horse, of reviving 
it in the course of the present ses- 
sion. He must, therefore, content 
himself with giving notice, that 
unless between this and the next 
session, a great alteration was made 
in the mode of collecting this tax, 
or unless it was repealed altoge- 
ther, he should feel it his duty 
to bring the subject early before 
the house. 


Mr. Western postponed his mo- 
() lion, 
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tion, which stood for next Thurs- 
day, until the 11th of June; and 
until the same day he meant to 
defer his motion respecting the 
qualification of jurors. He hoped 
his hon. friend behind him would 
give him precedence on that day. 

Mr. Hume consented to give 
precedence, and would therefore 
postpone his motion on the inex- 
pediency of punishment for ex- 
pressing opinions against religion, 
from the 11th to the 19th of June. 

Mr. Bankes brought up the re- 
port of the committee upon the 
standing order, which required a 
reference to a select committee 
previous to the introduction of any 
new ineasure on the subject of trade. 
The report recommended the re- 
peal of that standing order. 

Sergeant Onslow said, that he 
had introduced the standing order 
alluded to, in consequence of a si- 
milar regulation having been made 
in the House of Lords. 

Mr. Calcraft would yield to the 
recommendation of the committee, 
although he thought such a stand- 
ing order might often prove most 
salutary, in preventing the hasty 
introduction of most mischievous 
bills. 

In pursuance of the recommen- 
dation of the committee, the stand- 
ing order was rescinded. 

Mr. Goulburn moved the order 
of the day for the house resolving 
itself into a committee upon the 
commutation of tithes bill. 

Sir John Nicholl rose to enter 
his protest against the principle of 
this bill beimg considered as in any 
sense applicable to tithe property 
in England. Ile was aware that 
from a variety of causes there was 
a distinction to be drawn between 
tithes in Ireland and in this coun- 
try. In the former a considerable 


portion of the tithes formed 
property. He knew that at ym. 
rious times enlightened men pn. 
posed certain modifications of th 
tithe system in England, whid 
they were afterwards obliged » 
abandon, upon finding that the 
were utterly impracticable. I 
repeated, that the state of Ireland 
rendered a measure upon the phe 
of this bill necessary ; but grea! 
care should be taken to express i 
the preamble, that the measur 
was solely applicable to Ireland 
and in no respect to England. Th 
situation of the two parts of th 
kingdom respecting tithes was ne 
at all parallel, but rather a co 
trast. He had heard objection 
started to some of the contempl: 
ted arrangements; but these cosli 
be better discussed in the comm 
tee. ‘There were two principles 
which ought to be carefully guar. 
ed in the proposed bill. One wa 
that the substitute for tithes s 
kind should Le fairly and adequate 
computed ; he did not mean the 
it should be fixed at the highes 
penny of the tithe, but upon ake 
estimate between all parties. Th 
other principle was, that the com 
position should keep pace with te 
prices of the times. 

The house then resolved its 
into the committee. 

Mr. Goulburn moved that 0 
preamble be postponed ; and 
took the opportunity of assanm 
the bon. and learned gentle 
who had just spoken, that @ 
should be taken to set forth tbe 
the principle of the regulation ® 
exclusively applicable to the 
of Ireland. 

Several of the resolutions ¥ 
read in succession, and rece™® 
some verbal amendments. 


After some farther convene 
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he deemed objectionable, was de- 
ferred until Monday next. 
The English Catholic relief Lill 
Mr. D. Browne moved the was read a first time, and ordered 
third reading of the joint-tenancy to be printed. 
ull. The other orders of the day 
At the suggestion of Mr. C. were then read, and the house ad- 
Hutchinson, this measure, which journed. 


the chairman was ordered to re- 


progress, and ask leave to sit 
se on Monday next. 
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—Crumnal Laws. —Sundry Petitions, &c. &c. 


HOUSE of Lords, June 2.—A 
person from the office of the 
commissioners for the reduction of 
ihe national debt, presented an ac- 
count of the unredeemed debt for 
the year ended 5th April, 1823. 
Lord Dudley and Ward took the 
aaa seat, on his accession 
a Stanley and other mem- 
re: vga a message from 
of Commons, request- 
mg the attendance of the Earl of 
ic before the committee 
Vy te claim preferred by Mr. 
Adam F 


The Par! of Chichester being in 


the house expressed his readiness 
to attend, and the same was com- 
municated to the Commons. 

A message from the Commons 
also communicated that the house 
had granted permission to Sir 
George Clerk and Mr. Davies Gil- 
bert to attend their lordships’ cont- 
mittee on the weights and measures 
bill. 

The Earl of Donoughmore pre- 
sented three petitions from indivi- 
duals against the Irish grand jury 
presentment bill. 

The Earl of Darlington pre- 
sented a petition from Charles Pitt, 
of Adam-street, Adelphi, against 
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the 27th and 28th sections of the 
marriage amendment bill, and sug- 
gesting an additional clause. 

The Earl of Lauderdale objected 
to the petition being received, as 
inconsistent with their lordships’ 
regulation not to receive a petition 
from any individual except it com- 
plained of a specific grievance. 

After a few words from the Earl 
of Darlington, the petition was re- 
jected, 


On the motion of the Farl of 


Aberdeen, the Scotch entails’ bill 
was read the second time, and or- 
dered to be committed on Monday 
se’unight; after which his lord- 
ship proposed that it should stand 
over, in order that it might have 
the fullest consideration in the 
quarter which its provisions would 
most materially affect. 

The Marquis of Lansduwn pre- 
sented a petition from John Clarke, 
of Shipton, in Yorkshire, complain- 
ing of having been committed to 
hard labour in the tread-mill of the 
prison at Northallerton, and de- 
tained one year and torty-four 
weeks for want of sureties in arti- 
cles of the peace exbibited aguinst 
him by his wife. Ilis lordship said 
though he knew there was some 
diflerence of opinion on the ques- 
tion of the power of the mugis- 
trates to commit to hard Jabour 
before conviction, yet he bud no 
hesitation in saying, that in the 
present instance, if not illegal, it 
was highly inexpedient to have 
commutted the individual to hard 
labour, and more particularly to 
that species of bard labour. Of 
the necessity of preserving the dis- 
tinction between prisoners commit- 
ted and prisoners convicted, there 
was no difference of opinion in any 
quarter, Ilis lordship ulso pre- 
sented 4 petition from the inha- 


bitants of Whitby, praying th 
house to take measures for the gh 
dual abolition of slavery in thee 
lonies.— Adjourned, 

House of Commons, June 2 
Petitions were presented a 
any. alteration in the Spital fieldy 
laws—against the slave trade 
for an improvement in the lined 
communication between P 
trick and Donaghadee—from Bee. 
jamin Wi ingrove, praying that bi 
merit as an improver of road 
should be referred to Mr. M‘Adam\ 
committee—from ‘Thomas Joplis, 
praying that certain regulation 
might be laid upon bunkers to pre 
vent a fluctuation in the circulating 
medium—against any alteratie 
in the Scotch linen laws— agains 
the coal-meting system of Londw 
and Surrey. 

Sir T. Lethbridge begyed to stax 
that at the suggestion of many abe 
friends of the agricultural interes 
of the country, he was ready ® 
withdraw his motion, which stow 
for Thursday next, on the stated 
agricultural distress. [le was me 
happy to notice the contrast of er 
cumstances between this time, wher 
he abandoned his motion, and thi 
when he gave notice of it. Th 
state of things now aflorded his 
a hope of a great alleviation, io 
the entire extinction of that mela 
choly state of distress which be 
SO recently involved a large bet 
of those engaged in the agricultir 
of the country. 

After a remark from Lon 
Folkestone, the notice of motion 
accordingly withdrawn. 

Lord Ebrington rose to pres 
the petition of the freeholders # 
others of the county of 
praying for a reform in the Cor 
mons House of Parliament 
was aware that after the last 
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sion of the house on the subject of 
vform, it might be said this peti- 
uee was unnecessary ; but he must 


be permitted to reply, that the de- 


csion to which he referred, so far 
from satisfying the people that re- 
om was unnecessary, had only 
wore strongly convinced them of 
ts urgency. A requisition had 
ieen originally transmitted to the 
serif of Devon to convene this 
weeting; but upon his refusal, the 
ownty was convened by the ma- 
gstracy, and he had the honour 
of presiding. Ile bad to inform 
the house, that this petition was 
wt only unanimously agreed to at 
the meeting, but that also it was 
ugned, and next the signature was 
the address and description of the 
wbseriber, by S161 freeholders, 
asebolders,and copyholders of the 
county, 4000 of the number were 
eval freeholders, a greater num- 
ver than had ever polled at any 
ol heir county elections. He was 
wthorized to add, that many more 
residents of the county would have 
wgned it, had they not thought it 
weless to press this question upon 
ibe attention of the house. He then 
woved that the petition be brought 
w, and laid on the table. 

Mr. Newman stated that he 
“ss present at the meeting, and 
could add his testimony of the 
hes its unanimity and respecta- 
bility, 
ar) Tremayne remarked, that 

passed through the town 

ring the meeting, and certainly 
4 aia a the manifestation 
ds the sable} € petition imported. 

. ble lord said that 4-5ths 

petitioners were freeholders 
* would not dissent from that 
detesioas t ‘ 

"plow of the parties, although 
otherwise he 


‘bould have doubted, 
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Sir F. Ommanney thought that 
the petition ought not to be laid on 
the table. With respect to the 
alleged sufferings of the petitioners 
during the war, the house need not 
be told of the benefits they derived 
from the maritime expenditure at 
Torbay, Exeter, and other parts of 
Devonshire. 

Mr. P. Moore asked whether 
either of the hon. members who 
spoke last could contradict the 
strong facts asserted in the petition 
respecting the necessity of a re- 
form in the Commons House of 
Parliament? 

Lord Ebrington thought it na- 
tural for the hon. baronet opposite 
(Sir F. Ommanney) not to feel any 
strong relish for popular opinion, 
still less to be an advocate for par- 
liamentary reform. But whatever 
was the hon. baronet’s opinion, he 
was convinced the house would not 
for a moment so far forget its duty 
as to attend to his extraordinary 
proposition for rejecting the peti- 
tion. It was competent for the 
honourable baronet to try the fate 
of his recommendation by pressing 
his view of the subject to a divi- 
sion. The other hon. member 
(Mr. Tremayne) had remarked 
that he saw no appearance of 
bustle as he casually passed through 
the town on the day of the meeting. 
The reason was obvious: the people 
were all unanimous, and therefore 
the absence of any collision of sen- 
timent prevented any appearance of 
bustle or disturbance. With re- 
spect to the signatures, when the 
petition was printed, as he trusted 
it would, it would be open to any 
honourable member to ascertain 
the correctness of the annexed de- 
scriptions and addresses of the 
subscribers ; but he’ had what he 
believed to be the best information 
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in fawour of the accuracy of the 
petition in all its parts, and he was 
desired to say that 3370 of these 
petitioners had polled at the last 
county election. 

The petition was laid on the ta- 
ble, and ordered to be printed, with 
the single negative of Sir F. Om- 
manney. 

Lord A. Hamilton rose to call 
the attention of the house to the 
state of the representation of the 
counties in Scotland. He Was not 
aware that any alteration in the 
representation of that country 
would be for his individual advan- 
tage; but he looked beyond that, 
and took the question up as one 
which was likely to benefit the 
public. He wished to call the par- 
ticular attention of the right hon, 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Canning) 
to this importantquestion. It was, 
as far as he (Lord A. Hamilton) 
knew, one which the right hon. 
gentleman had never touched—a 
species of reform with which he 
had not grappled, It was quite 
different in its nature from that of 
any question of reform in England. 
The representation of Scotland, so 
far from being similar, was a direct 
contrast to that of England. In 
England representation was founded 
upon property and population.— 
Neither the one nor the other 
formed necessarily the basis of the 
elective franchise in Scotland. In 
the Scotch counties, representation 
was not founded on property ; in the 
Scotch burghs it was not founded 
on population, Property was ex- 
cluded in the counties, and popu- 
lation in the burghs; for no ex- 
tent of land, no possession of pro- 
perty, necessarily conferred a right 
of voting in that country. In Eng- 
land, the object of all the laws on 
the subject of representation, was 


to correct the abuses which by 
crept in, and to enforce the n 

of electors; but he would shoe 
that the defects of the system 
Scotland did not rest in the abess 
of the law, but in the very nater 
of the law itself. On this subjer, 
he would read to the house t) 
opinion of a very grave authonty 
on this subject—that of the Lon 
Chancellor Thurlow, who, i 
speaking of the state of the repr. 
sentation in Scotland, said, the 
the evil was fundamental, and sud 
as the legislature alone could m 
medy. The noble lord then rea 
the extract, in which Lord The. 
low declared, that such was th 
state of the representation in thi 
country, that the right of electes 
might be in the hands of tho 
who had no earthly stake in te 
country. This opinion he (Lord 4 
Hamilton) intended to make t 
ground of some of his resolution 
To those who were not conve 
sant in Scotch laws and custom 
it was difficult to give a clear ide 
of what really constituted the ngh 
of a vote at an election for a mem 
ber of parliament. It rested, as & 
had said, not upon property « 
population, but on the possess 
of a piece of parchment, whici 
conferred no rank, and little or® 
property on its holder; for & 
property to which he might bee 
claim by it might not exceed 
value of one penny. {t might® 
some respect, be compared to 
copyhold system in England. i 
a lord of a manor has forty 
sons paying him one shilling 
per year, he would thereby * 
a forty-shilling freeholder, # 
would, by his qualification 8! 
voter, be supposed to represent tht 
sum of property. But if each 
every one of those persons 
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illing were worth 1,000/., 
aye gy only the shilling, 
there still would be only the 40s. 

ted by him. Such a case 

xs this rarely occurred in England, 
but it was the general case in Scot- 
lend, This was clear from the 
rolls of the freehbolders in that 
country, He had moved in 1820, 
or a return of the number of vo- 
vrs in Scotland, which was laid 
tefore the house. From that re- 
we it appeared, that the entire 
wmber of voters in the country 
was less than 83000—he believed 
2989. Now, when the house 
beard that out of such a popula- 
tion as that of Scotland, there 
were so few voters, he thought it 
would be sufficient to induce them 
o grant allhe asked: which was, 
weonsider the state of the repre- 
satation of that country, with a 
view to remedy its evils. He had 
sated that the number of voters 
ws only 2889; but in fact it 
should be taken at somewhat less, 
teeause many names (of persons 
having votes in several counties) 
cccurred frequently. As one in- 
tance, he might be allowed to 
mention his own case. He had 
the right to vote in five counties 
® Scotland, in not one of which 
@id he possess an acre of land; 
wd be had no doubt, that if he 
wok the trouble, he might have a 
wte for every county in that king- 
tm. In some counties two per- 
“"s were named in each register 
| @ vole by what was termed 
Ks “ge erent,” and of these 
raed had a right of voting in 
theabsence of the other. In iain 


coupes they voted alternately. 
~—_ such a small aggregate of 
: ters as he had mentioned for the 

country, the number in each 
In no 


soumty could be but small. 
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county did the number of. voters 
exceed 240, and in one it was as 
low as nine. He begged here to 
be distinctly understood. He did 
not mean to say that the possession 
of property did not give a vote. 
All he meant to state was, that no 
extent of property, however great, 
necessarily conferred the right of 
voting, unless it was accompanied 
with what was termed “ a supe- 
riority” of land. But this supe- 
riority might be possessed without 
any property whatever, He now 
came to show what was the kind 
of control of the constituents over 
the representative. In the county 
which he represented ( Lanarkshire) 
the number of voters, from supe- 
riority and property, was 66—the 
number from superiority alone was 
95. So that the 95 without any 
property could return whom they 
pleased to select, and the persons 
who really held the property of the 
county could not prevent it. Was 
this, he would ask, a state of things 
which ought to be allowed to con- 
tinue? In his county there were 
154 commissioners of supply, who 
were, in fact, called to do the whole 
business of the county, except at 
elections, and of these not one had 
aright to vote. In another county 
the number of voters from pro- 
perty and superiority were 100; 
those from superiority alone, 61. 
There were 54 commissioners of 
supply who had no vote. In Eng- 
land the defects of the borough re- 
presentation were said to be cor- 
rected by the representation of the 
counties; but in Scotland the re- 
presentation of counties served only 
to aggravate the evil. In the 
counties, as be had shown, the re- 
presentation might be quite distinct 
from property ; and in the boroughs 


how could the evil be remedied, 
where 
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where fourteen or fifteen self-elected 
persous returned a member of Par- 
liament? Again, what was the 
result of this system, when the 
conduct of Scotch members was 
canvassed and commented upon in 
that country? Why, it was made 
an objection to many of them, that 
they were not the representatives 
of the people, but merely the re- 
presentatives of the few who re- 
turned them to parliament. ‘This 
was the case in the instance of his 
hon. frend (Mr. Hume), whose 
conduct was severely commented 
upon in Scotland in certain papers 
which circulated there under high 
uuthority ubout two years ago. It 
was there objected to his honour- 
ble friend, who was called the 
member for Aberdeen, but who, it 
was known, hud not the support of 
Aberdeen, that he was not the re- 
presentative of the people, and did 
not speak their sentiments—that 
he was chosen by a very few. In 
fact, the same objection might be 
made to almost every election in 
Scotland. So much for the free- 
holders. He would now come to 
the application of the principle of 
representation to the population, 
In the counties the proportion of 
electors to the population was one 
in 625; in the burghs it was one 
in 7000, and upwards. Was this, 
he would ask the house, a state of 
things which ought to be allowed 
to remain? Was it what could be 
called a full and fair representa- 
tion of the people? [le would not 
trespass on the indulgence of the 
house, by entering into the minute 
detail which the subject afforded, 
He would confine himself to the 
statement of a few circumstances 
which octurred in the late contest 
for the representation of the county 
of Lanark, by which a judgment 


might be formed of the system, as 
well as if he entered into it mor 
at length. About two years be. 
fore the close of the late 
ment, Admiral Cochrane published 
an advertisement, stating that op 
the next vacancy he should offe 
himself for the county of Lanark: 
at that time he was wholly dis. 
qualified, for he was not a free 
holder, and the law of Scotland re. 
quired that a candidate should bea 
freeholder for a year and a day, 
The object of his partisans from 
that moment was, to make a pum- 
ber of paper votes, to counteract 
the majority that had expressed 
itself in his (Lord A. Hamilton's 
favour. He accumulated a num 
ber of technical superiorities wholly 
unconnected with property. The 
contest, in fact, was merely betwees 
the government on the one hand, 
and himself on the other. Te 
place the matter in the strongest 
possible point of view, he would 
state what he (Lord A. Hamilton) 
did. He endeavoured, on his part 
to obtain as many superiorities 
he could buy, and these he divided 
into as small portions as would 
qualify a voter, taking care that 
they should not exceed a single 
penny either way, being 4004 
Scotch. His next business was 
find persons to hold them, and 
here he must observe a little my* 
tery; upon all the rest of the case 
he would be perfectly open, but be 
could not inform the house how be 
obtained those persons ; that was 
a secret, and must remain s0- 

it were necessary, he should resort 
to the same course at the next 
election. Nodoubt, the noble lord 


opposite (the Lord Advocate) had 
adopted the same expedients, a 
better, for no man could doubt bis 


skill and knowledge in ene 
e 
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vrs, It was worth notice, how- 
ever, that his (Lord A. Hamilton’s) 
law agents in Scotland seemed to 
have had @ peculiar gift of know- 
ing from their physiognomy what 
might or might not be 

wasted with superiorities, and he 
did not believe that in a single in- 
dance they had voted against him. 
The details of a Scotch election 
were somewbat amusing, and he 
that the right hon. gentle- 

nan (Mr. Canning) would favour 
the house with his opinion upon 
them, and not deal merely in high- 
fown generalities. Having taken 
advice, he (Lord A. Hamil- 

wn) advertised for persons to whom 
be might intrust the superiorities 
he had bought; and here he beg- 
ged to read the questions that were 
pat to voters at Scotch elections. 
He had collected them from public 
agents on such occasions. ‘The 
irt was—‘* Did you apply for 
your freehold qualification ?” Next 
“Wes application made to you to 
acept of the said freehold quali- 
heation, and by whom?” = 3dly, 
“Did you pay any price for the 
qualification, and what was it ?” 
whly, “Was the expense of 
making up your titles paid by you, 
or by whom ?” 5thly, ‘* Did you 
give any orders for making out 
your titles, that you might get 
your name enrolled as a_ free- 
tolder?” 6thly, “ Do you derive 
uy pecuniary emolument what- 
fver-from your freehold?” 7thly, 
“Do you receive the duties esta- 
tlithed by your title; or if not, by 
are they received?” 8thly, 

Do you consider yourself bound 

Pere to vote for the candi- 
‘tte whom you believe the grantor 
favours 2” Ythly, “Do you feel 
yourself bound in honour to re- 
“ance your right, if convenient, to 
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the grantor?” = 10thly, “ Would 
you feel yourself bound in honour 
to renounce your right rather than 
vote against the candidate whom 
the grantor favours?” All these 
questions deserved attention on the 
part of the house, although he ad- - 
mitted they would excite nothing 
but ridicule if any body should at- 
tempt to put them at an English 
election. Ile now came to what 
was called the “ Trust Oath,” and 
it was in thie form—*], A. B., 
in the presence of God, do de- 
clare that the land and estate for 
which I claim a right to vote is 
in my possession, and is my own 
proper estate, and that the same 
is a true and real estate in fee.” 
Any person unacquainted with the 
practice of Scotch elections would 
suppose that a true and real estate 
in fee meant an estate in land: 
such would be the English inter- 
pretation of the words: but Scotch 
electors were told on high legal 
authority, that it meant only the 
possession of what was called “ a 
superiority.” He would now say 
a few words as to the mode of 
conducting elections; and this 
he considered, if possible, more ob- 
jectionable. The greatest objec- 
tion to it was, that it threw so 
much power into the hands of 
the Crown, or of those dependent 
upon the Crown—the sherifis of 
counties. In the first place, the 
sheriff had the right to fix the day 
of election; and as the right of 
voting depended upon possession for 
a year and a day, it so happened in 
the case of Lanarkshire, thut a 
great advantage was given by the 
sheriff to Admiral Cochrane, who 
had made some twenty votes, a few 
days earlier than about the same 
number of voters in his (Lord A. 


Hamilton’s) interest. Thus, his 
voters, 
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voters, by the act of the sheriff, 
were excluded. A great part of 
the science of the sheriff depended 
upon the fixing the days of elec- 
tions; so that gentlemen who had 
a right of voting in various coun- 
ties should not have the power of 
doing so, On the occasion to 
which he alluded, this science was 
displayed much to his discomfiture, 
for though he succeeded, he suc- 
ceeded by a small, instead of a 
large majority. The Lord Advo- 
cate, and the hon, member for 
Glasgow (Mr. A. Campbell) must 
know that elections were often pro- 
longed by all sorts of chicanery, in 
order that votes might be ripened. 
If necessary, a vast deal of time 
was occupied by the talking of law- 
yers, and at the last Lanarkshire 
election it had been determined in 
consequence, that no lawyer who 
was not a freeholder should be 
heard. ‘There were, however, 
about twenty still left, to talk just 
as much as they pleased. He re- 
collected an instance at one Scotch 
election, where, it being necessary 
to send a messenger to Edinburgh, 
the lawyers undertook to talk ull 
he should come back, and they did 
it. It was to be observed also, 
that the poll in Scotland admitted 
of no adjournment, and scenes in 
consequence were not unfrequently 
witnessed highly discreditable to 
the humanity of the age. He had 
seen voters brought in litters, and 
kept at the doors to prevent their 
polling. ‘The election being over, 
us a matter of course, twenty-five 
law-suits, respecting the right of 
voting, had been started against 
him, and though he had succeed. 
ed, it was a great evil that the 
right ef voting should be involved 
in such difficulty and mystery, as 
wo render the resort to a court of 
law necessary. Ile knew that spe- 


culations had been entered into, a 
to whether this or that president o 
a court was most likely to be &. 
vourable to government. Among 
what were called the fifteen oj 
judges of Scotland, the result 
political question might be a 
easily guessed, as the result of 
debate in this house. He 
however, that considerable alte. 
ations in this respect had takes 
place of late; but he asserted 
nevertheless, that such a political 
bias existed in the Courts of Sou. 
land, that no man would venwr 
within their walls with a question 
of that sort. Ile would undertake 
to prove that inthe case of Mr, 
Borthwick, where he (Lord A. He 
milton) was a pursuer against the 
Beacon newspaper, that political 
bias had been in operation. He 
would stuke his character and n- 
putation upon the fact, that with 
eight men out of ten that political 
bias operated against him. After 
the election for Lanarkshire, be 
had been charged in the petition 
with gross and corrupt bribery; 
but after the law-suits were de- 
feated, that accusation was with 
drawn. He should be glad to know 
why this odious system was to & 
continued. What had long bees 
the character of Scotchmen in the 
eye of the world, and why was the 
word Scotch almost synonymovw 
with the word job? He arraigned 
the house as the cause, for wher 
ever a motion had been made # 
remedy the evil, it had beea 
sisted. He now came to his 
point—the method by which be 
would correct the objections he bac 
stated. On this subject he *# 
disposed to say very little, a 
would, in fact, merely give ® 
outlines of bis plan. He first la 
it down as a position, that be 
destroy no existing right, but 
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would add others which did not 
He would introduce some 

‘on between properties and 
iorities, by making the vote 

in some degree upon the do- 
winium wtile; or if that were not 
deemed qualification enough, he 
would include also a certain extent 
of personal property. He should 
think that a hundred pounds Scots, 
or eight pounds English, would be 
suficient. The number of electors 
would thus be increased, and in 
his object would be to ap- 

h as nearly to the spirit of 

the English Constitution as was 
practicable in countries so difler- 
eatly circumstanced. ‘The leading 
point he wished to impress upon 
the house was, that whereas Scotch 
county elections ought to be cor- 
rectives of the Scotch burghs, 
they were in fact augmenta- 
uons of the evil. He could con- 
ceive few things more painful than 
fora member to be returned by 
tweaty or thirty council-men, while 
there were thousands who, if they 
had had a right to vote, would have 
opposed him. The present mem- 
ber for Edinburgh (Sir G. Clerk) 
was returned by about thirty elec- 
lors, while there were 30,000 of 
the population decidedly against 
him. The situation of the hon. 
member for Aberdeen (Mr. Hume) 
was directly the reverse, He was 
in spite of thirty council- 

men, and 30,000 inhabitants of 
Aberdeen rejoiced in his return. 
His (Lord A, Hamilton’s) object 
was that the house should now only 
pledge itself to take the subject 
ato consideration early in the next 
session, and for this purpose he 
had drawn up the following reso- 
r » the four first of which, it 
ould be seen, were merely decla- 
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“1, That it appeared by a cer- 
tified copy of the roll of freeholders 
of every county in Scotland, as last 
made up, laid before this house in 
July 1820, that the total number 
of persons having a right to vote 
in all those counties together did 
not exceed 2889. 

“2. That by the same return it 
appears that the greatest number 
of persons having a right to vote 
in any one county did not exceed 
240, viz. for the county of Fife; 
and that the smallest number did 
not exceed nine, viz. for the county 
of Cromarty, 

“3. That it farther appears 
from the same return, that the 
persons have a right to vote in 
several counties, and consequently 
that the total number of voters for 
all the counties in Scotland is con- 
siderably less than 2889. 

“4. That it farther appears to 
this house, that the right of voting 
for a Scotch county depends, not 
on the possession of the dominium 
utile of a real landed estate in that 
county, but on holding the superi- 
ority over such an estate, which 
superiority might be, and frequent- 
ly is, disjoined from the property, 
insomuch that of all the persons 
qualified to vote for a Scotch coun- 
ty, there may not be one who is 
possessed of a single acre of land 
within the county, while the whole 
of the land may belong to, and be 
the property of, persons who have 
not a single vote for the represen- 
tative. 

“ 5, That this house will, early 
in the next session of Parliament, 
take into its most serious consi- 
deration the state of representation 
of counties in Scotland, with a view 
to effect some extension of the 
number of votes, and to establish 


some connexion between the — 
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of voting and the landed property 
of that country.” 

Mr. Maxwell begged leave 
shortly to second the motion, and 
contended that the people of Scot- 
land were extremely dissatisfied 
with the existing system, and 
claimed of the house that a change 
should be made. No doubt the 
support Ministers received in some 
places was conscientious, but in 
general their friends had displayed 
credulity rather than discretion. 
The state of the House of Com- 
mons—the feeling of the Inembers 
who composed it—might be read 
in the general conduct which they 
pursued towards the country. ‘The 
labouring classes were ground down 
by taxation. ‘The merest necessa- 
ries of life paid tribute to the state. 
The manufacturer was reduced to 
the lowest rate of wages upon 
which it was possible for life to be 
maintained ; and he was forbidden 
by law to carry his abilities abroad, 
even although he should not be 
uble to find a market for them 
at home. He (Mr. Maxwell) could 
hardly believe that any Scottish 
ireeholder could look at such a 
state of aflairs, and not feel bimself 
in some degree responsible for it; 
that he could think ef the manner 
in which the revenue was collected 
in his country, or of the vice and 
general discontent which of late 
years had arisen there, without be- 
ing reminded that much of this evil 
lay at his door, If it was worth 
while for a country to have a re- 
presentative system at all, such a 
system ought to be a substantial, 
und Hot a nominal one ; it ought to 
be a system in which the people 
could place confidence, and not one 
upon which no minister ever could 
rely, if he brought forward any 
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measure for the people's benefit 
The hon. gentleman sut down by 
supporting Lord A. Ilamiltwog 
mouon. 

Sir George Clerk and Mr, Kea. 
nedy next spoke in favour of th 
present mode of election, apg 
against any alteration. 

Sir J. Macintosh supported te 
motion. 

Lord Binning opposed it, as did 
also the Lord Advocate. It wa 
farther supported by Mr. J. Pp. 
Grant, Lord Milton, and Lon 
Glenorchy. 

The house then divided upons 
previous question as to the noble 
Lord's preliminary resolution, whea 
there appeared, for the previous 
question—152 ; against it—117, 

‘The question was then put on 
the original motion. 

Lord Milton took that opportu 
nity to express a hope that these 
resolutions might be made koowa 
all over the country. ‘Tlie recent 
majority was so small, that it 
could scarcely have been ante 
pated by many of the gentlemen 
who spoke early in the debate. 

Sir J. Sebright expressed his em 
lire concurrence in the resolution, 

The original motion was thea 
negatived without a division. 

Mr. J. Wilhams gave notice, 
the absence of the honourable ba 
ronet, the member for Westmim 
ster, that on ‘Thursday, the 12th 
inst., he would submit certain res 
lutions to the house, founded on 
the evidence given in the enquity 
into the conduct of the Sheriff o 
Dublin. 

Lord Cranborne moved the ordet 
of the day for the second reading 
of the sale of game bill, which wa 
carried by 82 against 0. 

The bill was then read a se 


ume, 
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ime, and ordered to be committed 
morrow. 

The other orders of the day were 
then disposed of, and the house 

red. 

House of Lords, June 3. _— 
Lord Calthorpe presented a peti- 
jon from certain individuals against 
the Ely drainage bill. 

Lord Hardwicke defended the 
bill, The bill was afterwards read 
« third time, and passed. 

A message from the House of 
Commons requested their lord- 
ships would communicate the re- 
wm of the number of appeals 
decided in that house in each ses- 
sion since May 1813. 

Earl Grosvenor stated, that it 
had been his intention to have sub- 
mitted some measure to their lord- 
ships on the subject of certain 
ofices in Scotland, which, although 
sinecures, were connected with 
others which were not sinecures : 
be more particularly alluded to the 
situation of clerk of the Parliament, 
respecting which he thought some 
regulation was necessary; but 
having communicated with the 
noble earl (Liverpool), he had con- 
caved that the whole subject had 
better be submitted to a committee; 
he (Earl Grosvenor) trusted that 
the noble earl would take an early 
opportunity of moving the ap- 
pointment of the committee. 

The Earl of laverpool con- 
curred in opinion with the noble 
earl, that the situation of clerk of 
the Parliament was a proper one 
0 be submitted to the considera- 
tion of a committee, as to its fu- 
‘wre regulation after the existing 
iaterests should have expired. 

t was the extent of what he 
tated to the noble earl, who 
“Peared to have somewhat mis- 


‘pprebended him if he applied 
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what he (Lord Liverpool) had said 
to other offices. 

The Earl of Harewood pre- 
sented two petitions from the 
woollen manufacturers of Leeds 
and Huddersfield against the duties 
on foreign wool, and observed at 
some length on the imexpediency 
and injustice of the duties in 
question. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that 
some years ago a duty was laid on 
foreign wool, and it was then pre- 
dicted that it would not be pro- 
ductive; but the contrary was the 
fact —the duties had risen from 
250,000/. to 400,000/. per annum. 
This was the state of the question 
as it regarded revenue; but had 
any injury been sustained by the 
woollen manufacturers? = ‘Their 
lordships would find from the re- 
turns on the table that the exporta- 
tion had increased. He admitted 
that with respect to some parts of 
Europe that was not the case, but 
it was very doubtful whether that 
could be imputed to the operation 
of this tax, or whether it did not, 
in fact, arise from those causes 
which had affected the agriculture 
of the rest of Europe as well as 
ourown. ‘The question then stood 
thus—with respect to revenue, the 
tax was productive: as it regarded 
manulactures, it was not injurious, 
As to the justice of the tax, he 
would only say that he would be 
willing to give up all the advantage 
of the 400,000/, a year to the 
revenue, provided the manufactu- 
rers agreed to the free exportation 
of wool ;-but so long as they ob- 
jected to that, he should not feel 
justified in giving up the other. 
He thought this no more than fair 
as it regarded the interests of agri- 
culture. On the question whether 


the wool trade should be thrown 
open 
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open and the tax repealed, or that 
it should remain as it stood, he 
would not now enter. The manu- 
facturers had been fully acquainted 
with the views of government, and 
under the present circumstances he 
did not feel justified in supporting 
the prayer of their petition. 

Earl Powss nted a petition 
from Ludlow, against the insolvent 
debtors’ act. 

Their lordships then went into 
committee upon the marriage 
amendment act, when the clauses 
in succession were read, and, with 
some trifling amendments, agreed 
to, until that relating to the “ void- 
ability of marriages for want of 
consent of the father, by suit to be 
commenced within twelve months,” 
was proposed, which was vegatived 
by 28 against 22. 

Several other clauses were then 
proposed and agreed to, after which 
the house resumed, the chairman 
reported progress, and obtained 
leave to sit again on Thursday 
next.—Adjourned. 

House of Commons, June 3. — 
Sir Joseph Yorke presented a pe- 
tition from the Hon. John Lindsey, 
the proprietor of a small island, 
called Herne, off Guernsey, in 
which there was some fine granite, 
which he was anxious to supply 
for the building of new London 
bridge, at 1s. 9d. per cubic foot, 
although 4s. was the usual price.— 
Laid on the table. 

On the motion of Mr. Robertson, 
accounts were ordered of the total 
number of ships built and regis- 
tered in the ports of Great Britain 
in the years 1821, 1822, and 1823, 
together with accounts of their 
tonnage, the number of their crews, 
and the amount of their imports 
and exports during the sane period. 
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On the motion of Mr. Curse, 
an account was ordered of th 
drawback of Is. per bushel @ 
malt, allowed to the Scoteh dis. 
tillers, during last year. 

Mr. Wallace brought up th 
report of the select committee 
foreign trade, which was order 
to be printed. 

On the motion of Lord Althory, 
the county courts’ bill went through 
a committee, the report was re 
ceived, and ordered to be takes 
into farther consideration this day 
se’nnight. 

Mr. W. Courtenay gave notice, 
that to-morrow he meant to sub 
mit a motion for the amendment 
and consolidation of the bankrug 
laws. 

Mr. D. Browne moved the third 
reading of the Irish joint-tenaney 
bill. 

Opposed by Mr. Hutchinson and 
Lord Milton. 

The bill was then read a thin 
time, and passed. 

Sir John Newport, seeing th 
Secretary for Ireland in his place, 
wished to know whether it was the 
intention of the government to take 
cognizance of the report on their 
table, respecting the misapplication 
of public money by the corporation 
of Dublin? 

Mr. Goulburn was not aware 
what particular report the right 
honourable baronet alluded to ; bet 
if he referred to the local taxatin 
report, it was the intention of the 
Irish government to take into com 
sideration the whole question cot 
nected with that branch of the 
public expenditure. 

Mr. Wilmot presented pape 
by order of the house respecting 
the island of Cuba.— They ow 
erdered to be printed. y, 
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Mr. Huskisson moved the order 
of the day for a committee upon 
the silk mannfacturers’ bill. 

Mr, F. Buxton wished to know 
why the committee was to be now 

when the understanding 
was, that the parties should be 
beard by counsel against the bill. 

Mr, Huskisson replied, that it 
was desirable to have the bill com- 
mitted this day, and the report 
received on Monday next. Counsel 
could be heard in a future stage of 
the measure. 

The bill then went through a 
committee, and the report was 
ordered to be received on Monday 
pext, 

Mr, Sykes held in his hand a 
petition, to which he begged to 
call the serious attention of all 
those who felt an interest in the 
maritime affairs of this kingdom. 
The petition was signed by up- 
wards of one hundred ship-owners 
of the port of Hull, who repre- 
sented property amounting to 
200,000. or 300,000/. sterling ; 
they complained of a most intole- 

grievance to which they 

were subject, contrary to the ex- 
press principles of British law; 
they complained, that without any 
fault of their own, or any know- 
ledge of, or connivance at, a fault 
mothers, their valuable property, 
consisting of shipping and stores, 
Were liable to seizure and forfeiture, 
for the misconduct, however trivial, 
over whom they had not, 

ind could not possibly have, any 
pon Their property was liable 

Seizure, if the smallest contra- 
= article were secreted on board 
ee pgrmm of a lle 

. in cases of very no- 
heen baraship, the Ps of 

toms and excise sometimes 
‘mented to terms; but even 
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these, involving as they did legal 
costs, were so onerous as to in- 
pose a heavy grievance upon the 
innocent party who was the victim 
of them. le could have no ob- 
jection to the punishment of the 
individual sailor who was guilty of 
the infraction of law; but why 
seize upon the property of the 
owner, who was ignorant of, and 
had no participation in, the offence? 
This petition set forth several 
heavy grievances of this nature, 
In one case the ship Minerva was 
seized because a bottle of foreign 
spirits, worth 12s., was found on 
board, which was proved to have 
been secreted by a poor sailor, who 
was to be married on his return, 
and who wanted to bring over this 
bottle for his marriage-feast. It 
was quite impossible that the le- 
gislature could tolerate the impo- 
sition of so severe a grievance as 
that to which ship-owners were 
now exposed. 

Mr. Herries said, that this had 
been already under the considera- 
tion of the Lords of the Treasury, 
who were of opinion that the re- 
venue could not be adequately 
protected, unless there existed this 
mode of punishing an infraction of 
the laws enacted for its security. 
He thought the chance of any 
prevention of smuggling would be 
nugatory, if the penalty were to 
be confined to some individual who 
might happen to sail on board the 
ship; but the lords of the Treasury 
were always ready to give the 
captain and owners an opportunity 
of showing their entire innocence 
of any participation in the oflence. 
lle begged to add, that steps were 
already taken, preliminary to a 
consolidation of the excise and 
customs laws: this was a com- 


prehensive and tedious arrange- 
ment, 
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ment, which he could not say 
would svon be completed; but 
during its progress the particular 
case stated by the petitioners could 
be fully considered. 

The petition was read, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. Bright asked the Solicitor- 
General when be intended to in- 
troduce his insolvent bill? 

The Solicitor-General said it was 
his intention to bring in the bill on 
Friday next. 

Mr. Buxton moved that the pe- 
titioners against the Spitalfields 
acts’ repeal bill be heard by coun- 
sel on Monday next. —Ordered. 

Mr. Hume presented a petition 
from the shipwrights on the 
‘Thames, complaining of the state 
of the laws which prevented them 
from seeking employment in fo- 
reign countries, although they were 
unable to find any in this country. 
The honourable member presented 
a similar petition from the ship- 
wrights in the dock-yards. 

Sir B. Martin said, that there 
was no ground of complaint on the 
part of the men employed in the 
dock-yards. 

Mr, Littleton took that oppor- 
tunity of asking the honourable 
member for Aberdeen to postpone 
the motion which stood on the pa- 
per for that evening, for the repeal 
of the laws which prevented the 
emigration of arusans, until next 
session. ‘The subject was one of 
very great importance, and could 
not receive the consideration which 
it deserved, 

Mr. 8S. Wortley, General Gas- 
coyne, Sir G. Cockburn, and Mr, 
Huskisson, stated that they con- 
curred in the wish for postpone- 
ment. The latter member added, 
that he was not untriendly to the 
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object which the honourable mem. 
ber for Aberdeen had in view, 

Mr. Hume then withdrew the 
notice of motion; at the Sine 
time expressing his intention « 
renewing it next session. 

Mr. Brougham presented a pe. 
tition, signed by upwards of ty 
hundred and fitty freeholder » 
Sligo and its vicinity, who com. 
plained of an invasion of they 
rights of an ancient date, The 
petitioners stated, that in the thing 
year of the late King, an act wa 
passed under the pretence of regu 
lating the salmon-fishery in th 
county of Sligo, in which a clang 
was introduced conveying to A,B, 
the exclusive fee-simple right of 
fishing for five miles along th 
banks of the river. The party t 
whom this right was given had 
never before possessed a single 
inch of ground on the banks 
the river. He had examined th 
act of Parliament, and found that 
the facts stated in the petition wer 
correct. —The petition was ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr, Abercrombu brought forward 
his motion relating to Wm. Murray 
Borthwick. The honourable mem 
ber stated the case at length, and 
concluded by moving—*‘* That the 
conduct and proceedings of the 
Lord Advocate of Scotland towards 
W. M. Borthwick, late printer a 
Hamilton, were unjust and op 
pressive.” 

The Lord Advocate replied. 

Mr. J. P. Grant, Mr. H. Drow 
mond, Mr. Kennedy, Lord Binmag, 
and Mr. M. A. Taylor, afterwarés 
spoke, when the house divi 
For the motion 96—against it 102 

Mr. Goulburn moved for leave 
to bring in a bill, for settling the 


compensation to the holders @ 
certae 
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9 offices in the courts of law 
.o Ireland, abolished under the Ist 
and 2d George 1V.—Leave given. 

Lord Folkestune postponed his 
motion, relating to the equitable ad- 
stment of contracts to the 11th, 

The other orders of the day 
were then disposed of, and the 
house adjourned. 

Hate of Lords, June 4.—Vis- 
count St. Vincent took the oaths 
ond his seat. 

A person from the office of the 
Commissioners of the Caledonian 
Canal, presented their twentieth 

wt. 
om person from the Court of 
Common Pleas presented returns 
from Lord Chief Justice Dallas, 
and the Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, pursuant to an order 
of the house. 

A person from the Treasury pre- 
ented certain returns relative to 
malt and barley. 

The Earl of Donoughmore pre- 
voted a petition from James 
Greig, clerk of the peace of the 
town and county of the town of 
londonderry, against the grand 
jery presentment bill. 

The bills on the table were for- 
warded one stage.—Adjourned till 
io-morrow, 

House of Commons, June 4.— 
lord Duncannon presented a peti- 
von from New Malden, against 
negro slavery. 

On the motion of Mr. Hume, 
an bumble address was ordered to 
© presented to his Majesty, pray- 
ng that he would order an 

der an account 
10 be laid before the house, show- 
- the nuinber of persons entered 
pen the sheriff’s books to serve 
tbe duties of petty and special ju- 
rors during the last three years, 
= distinguishing those fur the 


alter since th 
e new qualificatio 
1823, 1 - 
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required by law; and that the above 
account should be made out alpha- 
betically with the names of the 
jurors in London and Middlesex. 

Mr. Hume presented a petition 
from the operative weavers in 
Arbroath and its vicinity, praying 
that no alteration should take place 
in the regulations for the stamping 
of Scotch linen. 

Mr. Campbell presented petitions 
from the manufacturers of kelp, 
in the islands of Islay and Sky, 
against the repeal of the duty on 
barilla. 

Mr. W. Courtenay obtained leave 
to bring in a bill for the amend- 
ment and consolidation of the bank- 
rupt laws. 

Mr. Kennedy moved the order 
of the day for the second reading 
of the Scotch transference of se- 
curities bill. The object of the 
bill had already been discussed, 
and its principle recognized. It 
was to render securities transfer- 
able from one creditor to another, 
without the heavy stamp duties 
which at present in Scotland at- 
tended that transfer. 

The bill was read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed on 
Friday. 

Mr. Goulburn obtained leave to 
bring in a bill for the better ad- 
ministration of justice in the Court 
of Chancery in Ireland. The ob- 
ject of the bill was, he said, already 
sanctioned by the house: one of 
its arrangements was to put the 
Masters in Chancery in Ireland 
fixed ona salary of 800/. 4 year 
each, instead of the present prac- 
tice of remunerating them by fees. 

Lord Milton rose to present a 
petition from the merchants and 
manufacturers of Leeds, praying 
for a repeal of the duty on foreign 


wool, 


R Mr. 
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Mr. Curwen thought the peti- 
tioners must make out a strong 
ease before their claim could be 
admitted. They ought certainly 
to allow the free exportation of 
British wool, before the foreign 
duty was repealed. 

The Chancellor of thé Exchequer 
said, he could not object to the 
repeal of this tax, if a free export- 
ation of British wool were con- 
ceded. 

Mr. Wodehouse considered the 
proposal fair for taking off this tax, 
and simultaneously permitting the 
free export. 

Mr. S. Wortley said, that little 
benefit would be derived from the 
free export, for the foreign manu- 
facturer would not resort to this 
country for that which he might 
have on better terms in Saxony or 
Spain.—The petition was laid on 
the table. 

Lord Milton said, that he had 
a similar petition to present from 
Huddersfield. He said that he 
was aware the tax was looked upon 
as a source of revenue; but he also 
knew it was intended as a measure 
to silence the country gentlemen, 
and to render them less pertina- 
cious in their demands for a dimi- 
nution of other branches of tax- 
ation, 

Mr. Huskisson hoped that it 
would be understood, that those 
who prayed for the repeal of the tax 
had it in their own power to eflect 
its repeal, The only condition 
upon which the tax could be re- 
pealed, was the consent of the pe- 
tiuioners to the abolishment of laws 
against importations from foreign 
countries, some of which laws were 
a disgrace to the statute-book. 

Alter a few words from Sir C, 
Burrell and Mr. Wortley, the pe- 
tition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Mr. Dickinson presented a pew 
tion of a similar nature from th 
merchants and manufacturers of 
the county of Somerset, 

Mr. H. Baring presented a petp 
tion from the silkweavers of De 
ventry, against the Spitalfields acty’ 
repeal bill. 

Mr. Denison presented a peti- 
tion from the churchwardens of 
eight parishes which he 
praying that the qualification for 
a right of settlement in the county 
should be the payment of an ap 
nual rent of 20/. instead of 10/,a 
at present. 

Colonel Wood, in rising to pro 
pose certain resolutions relative® 
the law of settlement, hoped be 
should be excused for addressing 
a few observations to the hous, 
With the act of the 43d of Eliz 
beth, which was the foundationd 
the poor laws, he had no fault 
find. He believed that, if well 
administered, that act would bea 
blessing. But in the 43d of Elim 
beth there was no mention of the 
law of settlement. It was in the 
13th and 14th of Charles Il. that 
the first acts passed which formed 
the foundation of the law of settle: 
ment. Since that period, acts bed 
continued to be passed to rendet i 
more and more difficult for @ pot 
man to obtain a settlement in the 
place in which he had been re 
dent. The situation of the por 
under the existing laws was mes 
pitiable. A man who had spew 
verhaps forty years in a 
a he had <shaaiawt emnploy- 
ment, was liable, when he grew 
old for labour, to be sent to& 
ferent part of the country, m#} 
hundred miles distant—to 4 
where his father or his grase* 
ther had resided, where he “3 
be a perfect stranger among 
a” His (Colonel vara 
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was to make residence the 
ification of settlement. 

He would have a residence of fifteen 
vears a bar toremoval. At the end 
“é that time, counting from the pre- 
went residence, for any time to be fix- 
ed, would be a sufficient settlement 
it might be said, that the giving 
a claim to exemption from removal 
by a certain residence, would be 
ing a settlement in every man’s 
power; that might be; but his ob- 
yect was to raise the character of 
the poor mau in his own estima- 
tion. The evils of the system of 
our poor laws had been of long 
gowth, He would wish to see 
item gradually removed—to es- 
tablish a better feeling amongst 
the poor—to encourage societies 
amongst them ; and, above all, to 
duseminate as widely as possible 
the advantages of early education. 
lt might be asked what he would 
wake the proof of residence? He 
say, payment of puor’s-rates 

—the renting of a house in a parish 
lor a certain time, or having one’s 
amily dwelling there; but it would, 
he thought, be better to leave 
this matter to be decided by the 
dwscretion of the magistrates. If 
ome amelioration in the system 
did not take place, the march of 
paeperism would yo on, so as ulti- 
mately to absorb the whole pro- 
perty of the country. The hon. 
member then proceeded to cite au- 
thorities for the principle of his 
proposed alteration. ‘The first was 
the report of a committee of that 
hose, which sat in 1817, and after 
* most laborious and diligent inves- 
tigation of the subject, recommend- 
that any person residing three 
years in one place, should not be 
to removal. He would put 

; ume of residence at fifteen 
years from this time, to be lessened 
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year after year until the house, 
from experience of its eflects, should 
fix the precise time which should 
establish an exemption from re- 
moval from thenceforth. The ho- 
nourable member next cited the 
opinion of Mr. Colquhoun, and also 
that of Mr. Pitt, in 1796, to show, 
that from the nature of the law of 
settlement, as it then stood, and 
now stands, arose all the evils 
which were connected with the 
poor-laws Mr. Pitt went farther: 
for he held, that a poor man, in- 
Stead of having a certain claim to 
parochial relief, ought, if he had a 
large fainily, to look for it as a 
matter of right, for that he who 
gave a number of children to the 
state, did it a benefit, for which 
he deserved protection and support. 
By such means a large family 
would become a blessing instead 
of acurse toa poor man, It would 
enable the state to look for the 
assistance of that family in time 
of need. ‘To the assistance of her 
poor people, England was indebted 
for ber great successes in the war; 
and there was no doubt that if they 
gave the people of England fair 
play, they would always stand by 
them. ‘The hon. member con- 
cluded by moving the first of the 
resolutions -—‘* That the various 
provisions of the laws for the set- 
tlement of the poor have given 
rise to a course of expensive and 
embarrassing litigation.” After 
some conversation in which Lord 
Althorp, Mr. Scarlett, Mr. Peel, 
and other members took part, 
Colonel Wood withdrew his reso- 
lutions, and gave notice that to- 
morrow he would move for leave 
to bring in a bill upon the subject. 
Mr. S. Rice, under the conviction 
that the discussion regarding the 


conduct of Chief Baron O’Grady, 
r 2 , which 
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which stood for to-night, could not 
come on tll wo late an hour, ex- 
pressed his wish to lay the resolu- 
uens he intended to submit upon 
the table, that they might be 
printed, and that the debate might 
take place on Monday. lle moved 
accurdingly, that on Monday the 
house should resolve itself into a 
committee on the report of the 
commissioners on the emoluments, 
&e. of courts of justice, and on the 
judicial fees of the Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland, 

On the motion that the resolu- 
tions be printed, 

Mr. Canning expressed his 
doubts whether the premature 
printing of the resolutions would 
not operate as a degree of indivi- 
dual injustice. 

Mr. 8. Rice added, that his only 
object was to facilitate the discus- 
sion. 

It was then ordered that the re- 
solutions do lie upon the table, open 
to the inspection of members. 

Mr. J. Williams said, that if the 
object of his present motion was not 
novel or inviting, its importance 
was, he trusted, sufficient to attract 
attention, It had been the de- 
clared opinion of a noble marquis, 
that evils existed in the Court of 
Chancery of no ordinary magni- 
tude; and the hon. member tor 
Corfe Castle, that those evils and 
especially the long delays, amount- 
ed te a denial of justice. ‘Those 
opinions were more especially true 
alter the measures of the year 
1813, which had not only utterly 
failed in its object, but had radi- 
cally revolutionized the Court of 
Chancery. It seemed acknow- 
ledged on all hands that matters 
could not go on as at present, but 
that there must [be some change— 
some Improvement, it was to be 
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hoped. Ile could not, therefor, 
imagine that any hon. gentlemas 
would resist the appointment of , 
committee, when it was knows 
not only that the amendment way 
required, but that there existed a 
variety of plans to remedy the evil, 
mmany of them deserving much coo. 
sideration. He would take the ji. 
berty of calling the attention of the 
house to some of them. = ‘The firs 
he should notice was that of 

rating the office of Chancellor from 
that of Prolocutor of the House of 
Lords. The second, to cut off from 
the jurisdiction of the Lord Chan 
cellor, the whole business connect. 
ed with bankruptcy. The third 
to erect the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster into a distinet 
efficient officer, either by mukinga 
court of his own, or by transferring 
to him part of the business of 
Chancery. The fourth, the ap 
pointment of commissioners for the 
single purpose of hearing Scoteb 
appeals, ‘The fifth, that four judges 
should be appointed to undertake 
the whole of the equity business, 
while the Lord Chancellor only ex 
ercised an appellant jurisdiction, 
The sixth, that one or more of the 
present masters in Chancery should 
be uppointed from time to ume & 
decide causes by consent, to hear 
motions for time to plead, or for 
the payment of money into cour, 
or for any others nearly amounting 
to matters of course, Such were 
some of the plans suggested, and 
he (Mr. Williams) professed bint 
self utterly unable to decide which 
merited the preference: the house 
was unequal to the task without i 
quiry, and it had shown itself # 
ten years ago, when it was contest 
to legislate in the dark, and ape 
the sudden, against all the wisdo@ 


of prediction, and all the weight 
argument 
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ramen To show that the mea- 
vow of 1813 had failed, it was only 
to know, first, that the 
Ri ae eecosly) that 
ow admitted; and secondly, tha 
the preamble of the very bill re- 
cited the identical Untarom a 
ine ypon the house. Ile could 
probe suppose thyt any hon. 
would object to inquiry, 
ing on the most singular of 
all grounds—that the house legis- 
tes the best when it understands 
de least. The question, to which 
be should more immediately ad- 
dress himself, and the question 
which he thought the true one for 
the consideration of the house was, 
wicca system oie one 
tion was originally faulty in 
iself, or whether (and how far) it 
was the execution of that system 
which had failed. It would be his 
wpleasant duty, upon that question 
enter considerably into detail. 
With respect to the particular cases 
a he cog cite in the course 
speech, he would state no 
facts but such as he believed he 
ph 7. establish before a com- 
¢ had admitted none 
without ample investigation, and 
ted rejected none which had evi- 
trace to bear themout.  “ Nequid 
jes dicere audeam,” contended the 
tonoaruble and learned gentleman, 
wyuid verinon audeam.” It was 
wtoniows to every one who was 
oa with the practice of the 
curt of Chancery, that the grand 
“ure of ruin to the suitor was the 
eae At the outset of a cause, 
rhyme happened that a par- 
hearing was obtained. The 
‘Datter 
ray: probably proceeded before 
or up to tai 
pant, at which Bh ladlintaianll 
aa ny the mere circuinstance 
the wh ee leaving the court ; 
we then stood over for au 
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uncertain period ; when it came on 
it was entirely forgotten, and the 
discussion had to re-commence de 
novo. No small part of this ex- 
tended proceeding and delay had 
arisen out of the formation of the 
Vice-Chancellor’s Court—a mea- 
sure which had driven the Chan- 
cery practitioners (from their desire 
to obtain the assistance of parti- 
cular counsel) into a course which 
might go near to bring them within 
the construction of the combination 
act. ‘Tothe proof. A return had 
been laid last year upon the table of 
the house, showing the state of 
business in the Court of Chancery 
from the year 1801 to the begin- 
ning of the year 1822, One hun- 
dred and forty one causes were 
given (as the number in arrear) be- 
fore the Chancellor at the time 
of creating the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court in 1813: the number of ex- 
ceptions and farther directions in 
arrear was sixty-one; the pleas and 
demurrers were sixteen ; the rehear= 
ings and appeals, forty-one. Nine 
years after, referring to the same 
account, it appeared that (the Vice- 
Chaneellor’s Court all the while 
working) the arrear of business, in- 
stead of diminishing, had gone on 
to accumulate: the causes in ar- 
rear were 161 ; the exceptions and 
farther directions 141: the pleas 
and demurrers 15; and the re- 
hearings and appeals (in 1817) 
101. He (Mr. Williams) had now 
an account of the state of business 
in Chancery at the present time, 
and he found that the rehearings 
and appeals only in arrear were 
135 in number, being a trifle less 
than the whole arrear of causes 
existing at the time when the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Court was instituted, 
The truth was, that since the crea- 
tion of theVice-Chancellor’s Court, 
suitors could not obtain the opinion 


of 
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of the Lord Chancellor but iv the 
way of rehearing an appeal. And 
it was worth while to observe that 
whereas, in the discussion of last 
year, credit had been given to the 
Lord Chancellor for having, be- 
tween the years 1813 and 182i, 
actually disposed, in the way of 
business, of 157 appeals, the fact 
really was, that, of the 157 appeals 
so disposed of, eighty-three had 
been merely struck out of the paper, 
leaving the number actually heard 
and decided—not 157, but seventy- 
four, He (Mr. Williams) could 
not too strongly press upon the re- 
collection of the house that the 
great original business of the Court 
of Chancery was now regularly 
sent to the Vice-Chancellor. Since 
that desperate institution—the in- 
stitution of the Vice Chancellor's 
Court—the subject was actually de- 
prived of his right—of his right to 
the opinion of the first law autho- 
rity in the kingdom, unless he pur- 
chased that opinion at the ex- 
pense of double delay and double 
costs. ‘The Lord Chancellor's pa- 
per at the present moment did not 
contain the term causes at all. 
‘Term causes, exceptions, and farther 
directions, pleas and demurrers, all 
these matters, except in especial 
cases, were handed over to the 
Vice-Chancellor; and the Lord 
Chancellor's paper was cut down 
from its original contents to mat- 
ters of petition, motion, and appeal. 
It appeared by documents in his 
(Mr. Williams's) hand, that from 
the year 1818 to the year 1822, 
inclusive, the Lord Chancellor had 
only heard eighteen causes. It 
appeared farther, that in the course 
of the last eight years the Vice- 
Chancellor (who had all the causes 
and other matters transferred to 
him) had disposed of as many mo- 


AND 


tions as 14,560, while the Low 
Chancellor, in the same pericg 
had decided only 5155, 

were facts proved by the papery 
upon the table of the house. 
should now, however, come ut ong 
to the cases which he held in jy 
hand. The first case on his list wa 
the.case of “ Brown and De Tastet,” 
Its circumstances ran thus:~4 
bill was filed to obtain an account, 
and, in 1812, the Master of the 
Rolls made a decree that an ae. 
count should be taken. In th 
same year, 1812, the decree of th 
Master of the Rolls was appealed 
from; and that cause came to k 
heard before the Lord Chanceller 
late in the year 1821. This was 
not all. He complained not merely 
of delay; there were other con 
siderations. In the course of th 
case there was a reference to the 
Master; and, from the report of 
the Master, there was an appeal to 
the Vice-Chancellor, ‘The appeal 
from the Master’s report, which 
cost (the report) not less than 
500/., and which the house would 
presently see was quite unnecessary, 
and that the 500/. might as well 
and better have been thrown into 
the kennel—that appeal came 0 
to be heard in the year 1816, The 
Vice-Chancellor set aside the Mas 
ter’s report; and then there was a 
appeal from the Vice-Chancellor 
to the Chancellor, against his d 
cree setting that report aside, He 
how came for a moment to the bill 
of costs—a matter of some weight 
in such proceedings—and be shoalé 
show the house a little of the & 
terior of a Chancery suit. In 
first place it was to be underste 
that, from the time of filing 4 ball. 
the solicitor became entitled to what 
was called his “ term fees”—thst 
was 1/. is. Sd. each term, $0 , 
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ws the cause lasted, which, accord- 
ing 10 Hudibras, was just so long 
ss theclient had any money. Then 
fom the time that a cause got, 
« itwas termed, into - the paper, 

the solicitor and the clerk in court 
eee entitled to 1/,a day, attend- 
wee, Now, in the said cause of 
Brown and De ‘Tastet, the ‘* term 
es” began in the year 1812, and 
sent on to the beginning of the 
war 1819; in January ads both 
that from the Master 
7 puert and that from the 


VieeChancellor) got into the Lord 
Chancellor's “ paper,” and con- 
tinged there, off and on, through 
the year 1820 to the end of the 
var 1821; the amount of “ atten- 
dances” charged in that cause being 
w less a sum than 450/. Nor 
wis this by any means all. The 
karned counsel at the bar found 
itimpossible to endure the fatigues 
@ wch a cause without an ade- 
quate allowance from time to time of 
“tefreshers.” Upon those refreshers 
the learned barristers did manage to 
maintain their strength ; but, for the 
wlortanate suitor, what “ refresher” 
was there for him? Alas! none. 
it wandered on over a dreary 
waite, barren and parched on every 
wde;—there was no green bright 
pot for his eye to rest upon ; and 
what was worse, he saw as little 
limit to the desert as likelihood of 
feding a road out of it. Leaving 
the case of “ Brown and De Tastet,” 
t, he would come to the 
econd cause upon his paper. This 
we the og of “Oldham and 
_ it was a bill filed fora 

Th Claimed to be due to a legatee. 
bill was filed in the year 1815 
letheret wae pat in in 1816. 
answer, the trustee, against 

te the bill was filed, admitted 
Possetsion of assets to the ex- 
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tent of 1200/.; but the answer was 
not deemed satisfactory, because 
it did not give reasons why he had 
not a larger fund. In 1816, the 
answer; was excepted to: and the 
exceptions were allowed. ‘The 
house would observe that the 
knotty point in debate—a point 
worthy of Simonides himself—was, 
whether the trustee had given rea- 
sons for his fund in hand not being 
larger ; upon that point, since the 
year 1816, there had been sixty- 
four * attendances ;” and even at 
the present moment it was not de- 
cided. Take next the case of 
“ Whitchurch and Holworthy.” 
This was a bil! filed in 1811, to 
restrain a lord of a manor from 
cutting down timber. An injunc- 
tion was obtained in the first in- 
stance ; and a special case was 
made for the Court of King’s Bench. 
In the year 1815 that special case 
was answered, and the certificate 
sent to the Court of Chancery. 
During 1816, 1817, 1818, and 
1819, it lay in the book of the 
registrar, and never got into the 
Lord Chancellor’s “ paper” at all. 
In the year 1820, it was sent to 
the Vice-Chancellor; no sooner 
did it get there, than it was sent 
back to the Lord Chancellor : there 
were “ attendances” running on 
upon it in the years 1821 and 
1822; and up to the present hour 
it was not decided. The next case 
to which he would advert was the 
case of “ Fillingham and Plumley.” 
In that case the bill was filed for 
specific performance of a contract. 
There was a decree by the Vice- 
Chancellor, which was appealed 
from to the Chancellor. The Chan- 
cellor, on hearing the cause, ex- 
pressed his opinion in favour of the 
defendant, but refused at once to 


give his judgment. Now he (Mr. 
Williams) 
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Williams) was credibly informed 
that, from the great learning and 
acute perception of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, it seldom if ever happened 
that he gave an opinion on the 
outset of a case which was not a 
right one; but, unfortunately, 
the judicial expression of that opi- 
nion was often delayed to a degree 
which materially weakened its 
value. In the case of “ Filling- 
ham and Plumley,” the cause re- 
mained until the year 1822, with- 
out one single step being taken in 
it. In the last case but one to 
which he should refer, the case of 
“ Powell v. Sergeant and others,” 
the bill had been filed in the year 
1812; and the cause had ended 
nine years after, in the year 1821, 
During the whole of that period, of 
course, the term fees were going on, 
There was a demurrer to the bill, 
raising simply the question how 
fur Sergeant, one of the defend- 
ants, was properly a party to the 
cause. ‘The decision of that preli- 
mninary question, which might have 
been settled in half an hour, had 
kept the cause lingering for no 
less than five years; und it had 
cost the parties just eighty “ at- 
tendances.” ‘There was one more 
case, and only one, with which he 
would try the patience of the 
house; and that was a case as to 
which he had in his possessiou 
the original papers. It was the 
case of “ Ware and Horwood.” 
In the case of “ Ware and Ilor- 
wood,” which had enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of having a supplemental 
bill, and a bill of reviver attached 
to it, a decree had been made by 
the Lord Chancellor in the year 
1821. Ano objection was started 
to that decree, that it had been 
obtained surreptitiously, and to the 
exclusion of one party in the cause, 


Upon that ground (the surrepi. 
tious obtaining) a motion we 
made ; and he (Mr. Williams) hel 
in his hand an affidavit from th 
party who showed cause againg 
that motion, some passages of 
which were worth the attention of 
hon. members. The — depone: 
suid, ** that owing to other cause 
being daily placed at the head of 
the Lord-Chancellor’s “ paper,” 
either “for judgment” or “ to be 
spoken to,” and owing to the length 
of “ the seal,” and to the number 
of motions made, he (the deponent) 
had found it impossible to obtaia 
the Lord Chancellor's decision 
upon his cause ; and that having 
bitter complaints made to him by 
his clients for delay, and finding 
that the cause had not been placed 
in the Lord Chancellor's “ paper,” 
according to the Lord Chancellors 
order ;—finding these things, be 
had been induced, on the 15th of 
July, to write a letter to the Lon 
Chancellor to the following effect: 
— Ware and llorwood. — My 
Lord,—My clients have reason t 
complain of the injury they sufler 
by their causes not keeping thew 
situation at the head of your lord- 
ship’s paper. ‘Those causes have 
been seven years waiting for judg- 
ment; they were at the top a 
your lordship’s paper two years and 
a half ago; and 1 wish they could 
remain there until they are decided: 
10,000/. is locked up, my lord, in 
court until these causes are settled, 
It is painful for me to add, that! 
have learned that the infant for 
whose benefit the original suit ® 
these causes was instituted twenly 
years ago has died of a brokes 
heart in consequence of the dit 
tressed condition of his affairs; #0 
I have to contend, in all delays 
now, against the bitter feeling 


his 
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® ‘The affidavit which 


bs 

sed that the Lord 

se ao , in consequence, 
een immediate direction to have 
the case reinstated in its former 
sion on the paper; that the 
wwe was. accordingly brought on 
y for hearing, and the de- 

was thereupon required to 

dead in his lordship's private 
som, which he accordingly did, 
held vent conversations as 
“c eon of drawing up the 
keree, after judgment given in the 
cart, He had procured the office 
py of the bill of costs put in. by 
the solicitor who made this affi- 
awit; he would submit the facts 
vithout any comments “A his own, 
val ising that the opposite 
wie bad a led to suspect, 
wd were informed of the fact 
wbsequently, of these repeated 
wdiences, had of the Chancellor 
by one solicitor in the absence of 

the other solicitors in the suit, b 
te items in this bill. It tm. 
wih charges for attendance, agree- 
ily to the order of the court. 
Then the letter was charged in 
these terms—“ for writing a long 
miter to his lordship, on the sub- 
yectof the cause, and im portuning 
particular attention to it, 9s. Gd. : 
wtending the court to get the cause 
mastated on the paper, 19s, 4d. ; 
uvending the court at the time of 
tearing the petition, 2/.” &c, It 
‘appened well for this felicitous 
man that he was solicitor also for 
we of the defendants in the cause. 
That which had been denied to the 
"shes of the historian—the power 
wa divisible identity—had been 
Y imparted by Chancery to 
the Dowling, against the ma- 
Wofnature. He was ena- 
bo represent several indivi- 
in different places at the same 
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juucture of time, though possessing 
but one personal identity. Ac- 
cordingly, each of the items was 
accompanied with a corresponding 
fee for attendance upon the original 
cause for the other side. One of 
these items would be almost in- 
credible to the house—* Attend- 
ing the Lord Chancellor in bis 
private room, when his lordship 
begged farther indulgence till to- 
morrow.” ‘There were repeated 
charges for attendance in_ his 
lordship’s private room concern- 
ing the decree, in which a great 
variety of observations were made 
by his lordship as to the terms 
of it; the same fee being invari- 
ably charged for attendance in 
the original cause. Tlaving stated 
the nature and quality of the at- 
tendances (which consisted of little 
more than fixing the times of 
postponement, and latterly trifling 
alterations in the terms of the 
decree) he had now only to state 
the gross charge for them in the 
bill. The sum was no less in 
amount than 1000/. for these at- 
tendances alone. Upon the cir- 
cumstance of this solicitor at- 
tending the private room of the 
court, without any other solicitor 
in the cause being present, he 
would say nothing, but leave it 
to the reflections of those who 
heard him. But what must be 
the sense of that great, emi- 
nent, and powerful magistrate, as 
to the justice due to the parties, 
that he should have endured the 
writing of a letter to him in 
term upon a_ case depending? 
Not only so, but that he should, 
to a suitor of his court, or as 
the phrase of another jurisdiction 
was, an orator to this process, 
pray for farther delay, and en- 


treat that the time until the morrow 
should 
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should be allowed him for prepara- 
tion,—that he should endure in 
any man the audacity of writing to 
him, the highest magistrate and 
subject in the state, to mmportune 
him for his particular and partial 
attention to the case of one suitor 
in a cause? ‘These things he must 
leave to the consideration of the 
house, without a single comment 
of bis own. It was his duty next 
to advert to the condition of the 
only other two courts from which 
any relief could be given in equity 
to the clainis of suitors, to see if in 
them also the accumulation of bu- 
siness was of such a kind as to 
come powerfully in aid of his con- 
clusion — that inquiry should be 
made into the causes of the delay. 
It was remarked by the late Lord 
Londonderry, in 1813, that the 
Court of Exchequer was the only 
court in Westminster-hall able to 
relieve in point of equity from the 
decisions of the higher courts.— 
What he was about to state he did 
not intend as an imputation, he 
considered it only as a misfortune to 
the individual whom he was about 
to name. Early in autumn, after 
the return of the professional gen- 
tlemen from circuit, the health of 
the Lord Chief Baron was known to 
be impaired, and that illness had 
been considerably increasing since. 
The Chief Baron had the power to 
sit apart from the bench at which 
he presided, to determine questions 
in equity. When this branch of 
the exchequer business became 
thus interrupted, it should have de- 
volved to the senior baron, who was 
a most respectable and able gen- 
tleman: but time must do its 
work —this excellent man was 
eighty-one years old. It would be 
unreasonable to require the despatch 
of extraordinary business from that 


honourable and aged person, Th 
next in seniority was Baron Gy. 
row, Who, from unavoidable ¢, 
cumstances, had been absent fog 
the court since February last; by 
had he been present, expert an 
justly renowned as he was in by 
knowledge of common law, it wogls 
be praise most absurd, unworthy, 
and incredible to say of him thy 
his forte lay in equity trial 
The junior baron was a respectabh 
friend of his, of intelligence an 
ability altogether unquestionable: 
but he was fresh in the coun, 
and it would be indecorous » 
thrust him over the beads of 
two others, to give Judgment 
in this separate branch of th 
jurisdiction. Such was the com 
dition of that court, upon whic 
he would refrain from any fa 
ther remarks, excepting this— 
that he was not certain bet 
that other causes, well worthy of 
the consideration of the hous, 
though he would not stop to specily 
them, might contribute towards ef. 
fecting the delay of justice. There 
was another court, besides thata 
the Vice-Chancellor, which might 
he considered the legitimate hand. 
maid of equity. Between this 
court and Chancery there was % 
collision of practice. They satet 
different times, and without any cot 
fusion of business—whatever was 
done in this lesser jurisdiction must 
be a clear gain—it did really & 
sist in ridding that accumulation 
of causes, which no learning, 
ability, no perseverance cow 
work through. But he had ths 
to state respecting the Rolle 
Court, that between the time # 
Sir W. Grant sitting there an 
that of the present master, thert 
was a very considerable differ 


ence; insomuch that he had beet 
inbort 
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titioners that there 

ing off in the efficient 
of the court—some al- 
one-fourth, others not 
of the business was 





vs 8 
ere 
creath par 


now, compared with 
ed Sir W. Grant. Of 
dat excellent judge, he could not 
oresume to speak in terms of suf- 
icieot praise. © The patience he 
eereised in examining, was no less 
dao bis firmness and promptitude 
ip decision, But one feature in his 
woduet, which proved the excel- 
voce of his mind, was this—that 
be did not wait till years had ma- 
sifested to all men the infirmiues 
which he knew would overtake 
him. He retired with all his ho- 
mers fresh and blooming upon 
him, at a time when no one sus- 
pected in him even the approach of 
deay, By that departure, as much 
w bythe excellence of his judicial 
conduct in examining, and his 
prompt decisions, he had set a 
bnght example to his brethren on 
ill the benches, which those among 
them who valued the real honour 
of their employments would gladly 
llow. These accumulations in 
the Courts of Exchequer and the 
Rolls suggested additional reasons 
for carrying the motion, which he 
tad to propose, into effect. In the 
Exchequer Court there was an 
urear of 170 causes at the end of 
‘he ln late Chief Baron 
sat very assiduously dis- 
charged the business of seuiiy, and 
the consequence was, that from the 
‘mmness of his decisions and the 
together, a great portion 

of the causes died : natural death, 
pped out of the paper. He 

wext directed the attention of the 
™ to the jurisdiction of appeals, 
‘tad @ joint ground for 
5g into the inquiry sought by 
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his motion. He began with the 
ease of Scotch appeals, of which 
it appeared that there were, be- 
tween 1813 and 1823, the follow- 
ing numbers:—291 heard; 145 
affirmed; 62 reversed; 80 remit- 
ted to the courts for consideration 
on fresh facts; two altered. Upon 
the total, it appeared that the num- 
ber of these appeals, compared 
with appeals from the English 
courts, was as five to one. It might 
form a very proper subject for in- 
quiry in the committee, if the con- 
stitution and appointments in the 
courts which furnished so strange 
an accumulation of appeals from 
their jurisdiction, had not some de- 
fects which contributed to this 
result. The fact that the numbers 
affirmed to those reversed, or sent 
back on some ground or other, 
were as 145 to 144, gave consi- 
derable force to that suggestion. 
He had said that he would reserve 
the department of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor for a separate consideration, 
The question respecting that ju- 
risdiction was before the house in 
1813; and he believed that no 
gentleman who had the recollection 
of the debate on his mind, together 
with the subsequent experience 
upon it, would now advise waiting 
for the decision of the other house, 
or recommend the Commons again 
to guide their decisions by the wis- 
dom of that body. The bill for 
the erection of the Vice-Chancel- 
lor’s court was introduced into the 
house by the late Marquis of Lon- 
donderry. It was opposed by the 
powerful talents and piercing wit 
of the right honourable secretary 
opposite, who exerted himself to 
the utmost to explode it from the 
table. The right hon. gent. had 
very truly prognosticated that it 


would turn out to be a bill for 
causing 
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cousing all causes in Chancery to 
be heard twice over. The late 
Sir S. Romilly bad opposed it, with 
the force of his profound wisdom ; 
he said that the true title of the 
bill was “ A bill to give the Lord 
Chancellor leisure, and to give the 
suitors the right of appeal in his 
lordship’s court.” ‘The present 
Vice-Chancellor, much to his ho- 
nour, bad given his strongest oppo- 
sition to it. The arguments and 
too prophetic predictions of these 
great persons were all in vain. 
The house legislated on suggestions 
furnished from the other house: 
they did indeed legislate, but it was 
only to legislate again upon the 
effects of their own error. ‘To that 
bill there was this distinct and un- 
answerable objection—that it had 
failed in the object for which it 
was proposed, and had produced 
incalculable mischief. The result 
which he offered, from all that he 
had advanced, was this:—If the 
house could not at the time reach 
to that prophetic and prescient 
knowledge which had been dis- 
played by the right hon. gentleman, 
by his late lamented friend, and by 
the Vice-Chancellor, at least let 
them claim that every-day sort of 
wisdom, that homely intelligence, 
which would prevent them from 
falling into the unpitied situation 
of being caught in the same snare 
—not to legislate on the knowledge 
of others, and without taking any 
light from the experience within 
their reach to guide them. He 
strongly defended the necessity of 
investigating the evil, and dis- 
covering the remedy in a com- 
mittee of the house. He bad now 
discharged his duty to the best of 
his ability, having refrained, as 
much as the subject would allow, 
from any atatements likely to be 
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injurious to the feelings of 
parties, and without disgu 
those circumstances which it was 
material for the house to knoe 
tle then moved —* That a 
committee be appointed to Inquire 
into the arrears of cases in th 
Court of Chancery and the appel- 
lant jurisdictions, and also tw ip. 
quire into causes of the arreay 
and to report thereon to the house.” 
The Attorney-General, adve 
to the promises given by his hoa, 
and learned friend in the introdye. 
tion, felt rather disappointed at 
finding that he rested his case a} 
most entirely on a personal attack 
against the chief magistrate and 
justice in the land. Ile disowned 
the knowledge of any measures of 
the nature hinted at by his bon, 
friend in the upper house, The 
arrangement about to take effect 
for despatch in Scotch appeals was 
a measure by no means of th 
character surmised by his hon 
friend. He would prove to the 
house that there was no ground 
for the motion—that there was no 
arrear of business of the nature 
described by his hon, friend, and 
that the erection of the Vice 
Chancellor’s court had not caused 
an accumulation of business. That 
there was an increase of business, 
he admitted, because there was a0 
increase of population, an increase 
of wealth, and a consequent u& 
crease of litigation. He objected 
to the attacks upon, the judges of 
the land, which at least ought & 
have been preceded by such a oe 
tice as would have given them the 
opportunity for preparing ther 
friends with information for their 
defence. He then proceeded @ 


show the errors in the calculations 
made by his honourable friend ® 


regard to the number of cases Ge 
ci 
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wT Court of Chancery. 
meh hard his honourable friend 
gr nothing of the lunatic petitions, 
4 the motions, oF of the business 
» bankruptcies. (Mr. Williams 
aid be had mentioned the motions. ) 
tet bis honourable friend had said 
whatever of lunatic peti- 
soos, How stood the fact? Lord 
Hedwicke, in ten years, had de- 
oded on 484 lunatic petitions. ‘The 
ewett Lord Chancellor, in ten 
vars, had decided 2450 lunatic 
witions. Were these to be con- 
ceed matters of course? (Mr. 
Wiliams said they would become 
«) His honourable friend thought 
thet lunatic petitions might be- 
ome matters of course. If that 
were really bis opinion, he could 
iow little of the subject of lu- 
wy, which involved some of the 
met intricate considerations of 
av; and, as he was reminded by 
bs honourable and learned friend 
war him, were the more scrupu- 
valy attended to by the Chancel- 
of, because in those cases there 
vs no appeal from his judgment. 
fe was somewhat surprised that 
es honuurable and learned friend 
tad never once adverted to the 
myect of bankrupt petitions. 
‘we of these were decided by 
he Vice-Chancellor, but all those 
‘hich were of importance were 
wand and decided by the Lord 
Chancellor, He should now pro- 
‘red to state the quantity of busi- 
‘swhich had been done in the 
7 a tect _ house 
il in eat 1€ attack which 
WE fe his’ delay in the 
delay in the 
rk ge was justifiable or 
( the year 1820 the Lord 
‘ancellor heard 136 bankrupt 
dons, and the Vice-Ch: 
4. | ¢ Vice-Chancellor 
* “01821 the Lord Chancellor 
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heard 103, and the Vice-Chancellor 
449. Up to Easter-term, 1823, 
the Lord Chancellor heard 164, 
and the Vice-Chancellor 465, 
From the year 1813 to the present 
period, 5820 bankrupt petitions 
had been disposed of, and of these 
the greater part had been heard 
before the Lord Chancellor, When 
his honourable and learned friend 
stated that these petitions were 
twice heard, he was mistaken ; 
because it was only when cases 
were of high importance, and the 
parties had reason to be dissatisfied 
with the decision of the Vice- 
Chancellor, that they went before 
the Lord Chancellor. The case of 
lluward and Gibbs, to take a re- 
cent example, was one of those to 
which he alluded. This case alone 
had occupied many days. When, 
therefore, the number of cases dis- 
posed of by the Lord Chancellor 
was spoken of, it should not be taken 
numerically, but with a reference 
to the intricacy and the number of 
points which the cases involved, 
and which of course required more 
discussion and deliberation than 
cases of an ordinary description, 
It had been said that the intro- 
duction of the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court had only had the effect of 
making causes to be heard twice: 
this objection might be applied 
also to the Rolls. ‘The law had 
provided, wisely he thought, that 
the subject should have this right : 
the same principle applied to the 
appeals in the House of Lords ; 
and if it should ever be tuken 
away, the consequence would be, 
that the table of the house must 
groan under petitions. An objec- 
tion had been made to the practice 
of appeals to the House of Lords, 
because they were, in point of fact, 


only appeals from the Lord Chan- 
. cellor 
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cellor in one place to the Lord 
Chancellor in another; but this 
was rather asserted than proved. 
A case had happened, even during 
the present session, which would 
show that this was by no means 
the case. Sir W. Grant, the late 
Master of the Rolls, having de- 
cided upon a cause in which an 
appeal had afterwards been lodged 
in the Lord Chancellor's Court, the 
Chancellor decided in favour of the 
Master's decree ; and yet, upon a 
further appeal to the House of 
Lords, their lordships reversed both 
these decisions. It could not, 
therefore, be said that the subject 
had no redress by un appeal to the 
liouse of Lords. Since the esta- 
blishment of the Vice-Chancellor's 
Court, 2832 causes had been heard 
in it. Did his hon. and learned 
friend mean to say that all these 
had been heard again by the Lord 
Chancellor, and that the Vice- 
Chancellor was a mere stepping- 
stone to the Lord Chancellor? 
That the number of appeals bad 
increased was quite true; but the 
cause was, that the business had 
increased. Was it no relief to the 
suitors that nearly 3000 causes 
had been heard by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor since 1813, which could not 
have been heard by any other 
means? It was not for him (the 
Attorney-General) (to  panegyrize 
the noble and learned lord who had 
been spoken of; that would be 
equally useless and unnecessary on 
the present occasion ; but he would 
say that no man could have pro- 
ceeded with more despatch than he 
had done. Ile had heard in the 
course of ten years 1350 excep- 
tions and further directions, 475 
pleas and demurrers, 2987 peti- 
ions, and 16,000 motions. The 
house would not say the Lord 


Chancellor had been idle, whe 
they learnt that for the ten yeay 
the Lord Chancellor had Upon az 
average disposed of 150 band. 
rupt petitions, 250 lunatic peu. 
tious, 580 motions, 450 CAUSE pe. 
titions, and 47 causes and a 

When he talked of motions, 
would not have it supposed the 
they were motions of course, He 
spoke in the hearing of many per. 
sons who practised in the coun, 
and they would bear him out whe 
he said that many of these m 
tions went to decide the fate of th 
cause. In injunctions the whok 
merit of the case was decided up 
motion. The same observation, 
too, would apply to petitions. fs 
petitions, by way of appeal from 
the Rolls or Vice-Chancellor's 
Court, the whole merits of th 
cause were in discussion, and ad 
cision often pronounced upon the 
petition, He trusted this statement 
would satisfy the house that the 
Vice-Chancellor’s Court had ope 
rated greatly to the relief of the 
suitor, while the option of appeal 
was satisfactory and useful whe 
parties were dissatisfied with the 
decision of their causes. His ben. 
and learned friend said that the 
business of the Court of Chancery 
was formerly well conducted by 
one judge; but he had not stated 
in what proportion the business had 
increased since the period to which 
he referred. If he had said that 
the arrears were then as much® 
amount as was now disposed of by 
the Vice-Chancellor, be would pet 
have been far wrong. ‘The increase 
in the number of bills filed woul! 
best show this. In 1801 ther 
were filed 1445; in 1805, 1581; 
in 1810, 1793; in 1822, 248) 
and in the last year there had bee 


already 1058, His honourable # 
learne 
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vasned friend, being, 28 he trusted 
se had shown, not borne out in his 
ement that the Vice-C hancel- 
c's Court was of no use, had en- 
vevoured by mentioning certain 
cases to make out the charge of 
ieay. Feeling that a graver or 
gore important topic could not be 
ebmitted to the house, ne _— 
to notice some of these, 

The Gest was that of “ Brown and 
"which bad been origi- 

oy vole by the Master of 
de Rolls. It would be in vain to 
wiempt to detail the particulars of 
the case; but he would state that 
ibe expenses of a reference to the 
Master, which upon the hearing of 
the appeal the Chancellor had di- 
need, amounted to 500/., while 
te msultof that reference fixed 
Mr. De Tastet with the payment 
63,0004, To this report, which 
tal been made with great care and 
wulity by Master Stephen, Mr. De 
Tastet bud, in the language of the 
Courtof Chancery, excepted ; the 
\ee-Chancellor's decision upon 
tee exceptions was appealed 
quost, and ultimately the Lord 
Canellor had sent the accounts 
aia another Master, the ho- 
warble member for Exeter (Mr. 
Courtenay), The cause of “ Fil- 
wgbam and Bromley,” it was 
“4, had been hung up many 
years ; but this was the fault of 
Se suitors, not of the Chancellor. 
‘hough he (the Attorney-General) 
8 notin the cause of “ Whit- 
‘lurch and Holworthy,” he hap- 
ened to me acquainted with the 
of it, and he knew that 

* evolved many conflicting deci- 
ey tad wus one of great nicety. 
4 Westion was, whether the lord 
nae manor had a right to 
~ WF on the estates of tenants 
for life? The house would 
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see that this was a question of im- 
portance. Lord Ilolt had _ pro- 
nounced a decision in the Court 
of King’s Bench, the validity of 
which the Lord Chancellor doubted. 
The case of ** Powel and Sergeant” 
was one of a demurrer, and the 
house must remember tbat a de- 
murrer in Chancery was very dif- 
ferent from a demurrer in a court 
of law: in the former it tried the 
right of the plaintiff to relief. 
‘“* Ware and Horwood” was a case 
which had been often heard of be- 
fore; and if his learned friend 
wished to amuse himself by diving 
into equity reports, he could fur- 
nish him with two or three hours’ 
reading of the reports of this case. 
His learned friend had objected to 
the chargesof attorneys for attend- 
ing the courts when they were 
there on other business; but he 
would ask him whether this was 
not the usual practice in the pro- 
fession, and whether attorneys who 
had more causes than one at the 
assizes, did not always charge for 
each of them? His learned friend 
had stated that the bill for attend- 
ances alone amounted to 1000/. 
So far from this being the fact, the 
whole bill was only 1000/., and 
the charge for attendances allowed 
by the master amounted to little 
more than 100/, The total sum 
taxed and allowed was only 5610. 
Another charge bad been made 
against the Lord Chancellor, of 
having pronounced a decree at the 
instigation of one party, behind the 
back, and without proper intima 
tion, of the other. He knew well 
the practice of the Lord Chancellor 
in cases of such importance: it 
was his custom to hand out the 
minutes of the decree for the in- 
formation of the parties, before he 


pronounced it; ard he had no 
doubt 
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doubt he had doue so in this case. 
The noble and Jearned lord wanted 
no justification ; no man could im- 
peach the integrity with which he 
disc bis important office ; 
and this was the first time that he 
(the Attorney-General) bad ever 
heard it insinuated that his lord- 
ship’s conduct, in or out of court, 
was open to distrust. His learned 
friend, not content with the attack 
which be bad made upon the Court 
of Chancery, bad extended it also 
to the Court of Exchequer. It 
was true, that the Lord Chief Ba- 
ron having been afflicted with a 
severe illness, at the end of Mi- 
chaelmas-term, had been compelled 
tw absent himself from his court ; 
but he had since resumed his du- 
ties, and had discharged his duties 
during the whole of the last term. 
Would it be said, then, that the 
temporary illness of one of the 
judges bad caused any serious delay 
to the suitors? Some allusion had 
also been made to the age and in- 
firmities of another learned person, 
who had retired; but it should be 
recollected, that neither had pre- 
vented him from the discharge of 
his function. It had been objected, 
that the Barons Garrow and Hal- 
lock, not being equity lawyers, 
were unfit to decide upon causes in 
the Exchequer ; but it must be re- 
membered that it was a court of 
law as well us of equity, and that 
it had always been usual to have 
two j versed in each of those 
points. The ill health of the Mus- 
ter of the Rolls was certainly a 
very painful subject; but bis learn- 
ed friend not state that as 
any poblic ground upon which his 
motion should be recommended, 
The subject of appeals was now 
under the consideration of the 
House of Lords. As to the Scotch 
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appeals, he would venture to tay, 
there never was a time when 
had been more properly and sat. 
factorily heard. Whatever 
however, there might be for inquiry 
into the number of Scotch 

and the way in which they we, 
heard, that could have » 
do with the Vice-Chancellory 
Court. The increase of busingy 
in 1815 showed that his learned 
friend was mistaken in his opinion, 
It was felt that no single j 
was competent to discharge 
duty which devolved on the Coun 
of Cancer) ; and, in co 

the Vice-Chanecellor’s Court we 
established in 1812. But be 
learned friend had argued, tha 
the business of the suitors wasm 
much delayed, as to render ani» 
quiry necessary. But bow sted 
the fact? Why, the causes now 
set down for hearing were onlyof 
the date of the last, or of the 
ceding term. His learned 

had wholly failed in showing that 
there was a culpable arrear of te 
siness ; and, therefore, he had failed 
in establishing a just ground fr 
an inquiry. In the course of be 
speech, his learned friend hada 
gued, that no measure, with respect 
to Scotch appeals, ought to bere 
ceived in that house, without & 
previous inquiry: but would ita 
be better if he waited for the reslt 
of the inquiry in the other hous, 
before he urged that point? Ther 
was an inquiry going on there, with 
respect to Scotch appeals; aad® 
must be allowed that that was the 
most proper place for 
with such an inquiry. Wheo the 
was the case, when the otber how 
had determined to examine the s 
ject, surely an inquiry of the 
ture suggested by his learned 


would be introduced a litte & 
ne 
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aatily into the House of Com- 
‘os, If his learned friend wished, 
isexing forward this motion, to 

@ bis opinion of the noble per- 
Bad a bead of the Court of 
‘“anrery, an opportunity for doing 
ad forded to him; and 
kal “question he had taken 
4 antage of it. He, how- 





ved the exertions of that 
erson in a light very differ- 
that of his learned friend. 
vinced that the Lord 

mellor had done as much busi- 
ms as could possibly be expected 
manyman, Observing no ar- 
nar that might not fairly be ex- 

ted—knowing, as he did, that 
besubject of Scotch appeals, which 
bad been scarcely adverted to by 
bis earned friend, was a matter of 
fin the other house, he ob- 
this motion as unnecessary, 
mi be would sit down determined 


ie oppose it altogether. 103 
M M. A. Taylor and Mr. Den- 
supported the mo- 


Raa 
tm. Mr, H.G. Bennet proposed 
el the debate till Friday, 
Dwas negatived by 133 against 
4, Mr, Denman ri that it be 
amed until to-morrow, which 
Was agreed to. 
The other orders of the day 
aan of, and the house 


Howse of Lords, June 5.— 
A person from the court of Great 
Ps in Wales presented returns 
rhe Bumber of prisoners tried 

1812 to 1823, the number of 
S$ practising, the number of 
my oe the number of 

8 i Chancery during the 
period aor 


The house ', went j 
t nto the farther 
sideration of the report on the 


; law amendment bill, and 
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several verbal amendments were 
proposed and agreed to. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, 
he took the present opportunity of 
placing on their lordships’ table 
a bill, the object of which was to 
afford relief to dissenters from the 
church of England in respect to 
the solemnization of their mar- 
riages. He therefore moved that 
the bill be now read a first time and 
be printed, and read a second time 
this day se’nnight. 

The bill was accordingly read 
the first time, and ordered to be 
printed. 

The noble marquis also gave 
notice, that on Monday next he 
should move the second reading of 
the Irish grand jury presentment 
bill. 

The Earl of Donoughmore ob- 
served, that this was a subject of 
great importance, which bad been 
before their lordships last session, 
but the bill then proposed did not 
meet their approbation ; as he had 
taken part in the discussions on 
that bill, he should take the op- 
portunity, on the second reading, of 
stating how far the present bill 
differed from that, and what part 
remained as objectionable as the 
original measure.— Adjourned, 

House of Commons, June 5.— 
On the motion of Sir N. Colt- 
hurst, the Irish election bill went 
through a committee, and the re- 
port was ordered to be received 
to-morrow. 

Mr. Dawson brought in the me- 
tropolis gas regulation bill, which 
was read a first time, and ordered 
for a second reading on Monday 
next. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald presented a 
petition from the freeholders of the 
county of Clare, praying for the 

S favourable 
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favourable attention of the legislature 
to the linen manufacture of Ireland: 
they also prayed for a national 
premium on the growth of flax. 

On the motion of Colunel Wood, 
leave was given to bring in a bill 
to amend the laws relating to the 
settlement of the poor. 

On the motion of Sir G. Cock- 
burn, the London-bridge bill went 
through a committee, and the re- 
port was ordered to be received 
to-morrow. 

Mr, Littleton presented a_pe- 
tition from Stafford, in favour of 
the establishment of courts for 
the more easy recovery of small 
debts. 

Mr. Curteis presented a petition 
from certain owners and occupiers 
of land near Lewes, in the county 
of Sussex, praying for a repeal of a 
proportion of the malt duty. 

Lord Cranborne wished to know 
whether there would be any ob- 
jection to the committal of the sale 
of game bill; those who meant to 
oppose the bill could do so on a fu- 
ture day. 

Mr. Brougham saw no objection 
to the course proposed, although he 
would say that the modifications 
must be considerable which could 
reconcile him to the measure. 

The bill was then committed pro 
forma, and the report ordered to be 
taken into farther consideration on 
Monday next. 

On the motion of Mr. Herries, 
the brimstone drawback act went 
through a committee, and the 
report was ordered to be received 
to-morrow. 

On the motion of Mr. Goulburn, 
the Irish Court of Chancery bill 
went through a committee, and the 
report was ordered to be received 
to-morrow. 


Alr. Hutchinson 


intimated his 
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intention of calling the attention 
of the house, to-morrow, to th 
necessity of increasing the funds 
in fhe hands of the Lord Lieutengy 
of Ireland, for carrying on public 
works. It was of the first impor. 
tance, in the present state of In 
land, that all possible means shoul 
be furnished for the employment 
of the labouring classes, via a 
at present exposed to great dy 
tress. 

Mr, Abercromby presented a pe. 
tition from the householders ¢ 
Inverness, in favour of the tral 
by jury bill in Scotland, now be. 
fore the house. 

Mr. Benett presented a petition 
from Robert Gourlay, and other 
persons in Wiltshire, complaining 
of the distressed situation of th 
peasantry, and the impossibility of 
their educating their children. 

On the motion of Mr. Ricard, 
accounts were ordered of the num 
ber of men employed on board th 
East India and China ships whieh 
entered the port of London with 
the last two years, specifying the 
tonnage of the shipping, and the 
number of the crews who wer 
Lascars. 

On the motion of Mr. Herries,@ 
estimate was ordered of the expen 
of building the Menai bridge. 

On the motion of Mr. Herna, 
the post-horse farming duty bill 
went through a committee, ané 
report was ordered to be receiveé 
to-morrow, . 

Mr. Denman presented a petites 
from certain stage-coach owner 
against the clause in the bill 
legalizing the sale of game, ¥ 
provides that stage-coach owner 
should make entries of the gam 
which they carried, or they 
render themselves liable to isp 


tion. 
Mr. 
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nted a peti- 


Mr. Denmson prese 


merchants and 
fe barilla. ‘The honour- 
able member stated, that previously 
wthelast session, the duty on the 
' ion of barilla had been 
UL per ton., but last session an 
act was passed which reduced the 
duty to 5/, 5s. The kelp manu- 
feterers of Scotland had sent a 
gemorial to the Treasury, praying 
that the duty might be raised again, 
aod be was sorry to understand that 
the Treasury was inclined to lend 
a favourable ear to the request. 


The petitioners prayed that the 
qustion might be referred to a 


committee, to inquire whether it 
ms expedient to raise the present 
daty on barilla. 

Os the motion of Mr. Denman, 
te order of the day for resuming 
the adjourned debate on Mr. Wil- 
lams’s motion for a “‘ select com- 
mittee to inquire into the arrear of 
vanes in the Court of Chancery, 
wd theappellant jurisdiction of the 
Howse of Lords, and the causes 
thereof,” was read — 

The motion was again read from 
the chair, and no member imme- 
éstely presenting himself to speak, 
Wangers were ordered to with- 
taw, when 


Mr. Denman rose. Ue could 
wm, be said, in any degree regret 
the course which he had adopted 

night in supporting the ad- 
jerament of the question till this 
%}, in order that the subject 
wight be fully gone into before the 
Hane umae to a decision upen it. 
Was satisfied that if they de- 
Cwded before farther and better in- 
ae Was given than had been 
r last night in the speeches 
hod gentlemen opposite, it would 
# just cause of very general 
mthe country. To him 
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it appeared that the perspicuous 
statemeuts of his hon. and learned 
friend (Mr. J. Williams) who made 
the motion, were by no means satis- 
factorily answered by the speech of 
the Attorney-general; but even 
assuming that the hon, and learned 
gentleman (the Attorney-general) 
had given a satisfactory explanation 
of the case, there were still unan- 
swered the additional and impor- 
tant facts contained in the speech 
of the hon. member for Durham 
(Mr. M. A. Taylor), who had given 
so much of his attention to this 
important subject—who had 80 
often moved for committees of in- 
quiry into it, and who had wit- 
nessed the tricks and stratagems by 
which his object had been defeated. 
The additional facts stated by his 
hon. friend, be repeated, called for 
an answer from hon. gentlemen 
opposite, and particularly as they 
erroneously seemed to think that 
the statements made on his (Mr. 
Denman’s) side of the house im- 
plicated the personal as well as 
judicial character of the Lord 
Chancellor. ‘The hon. member 
then went into a detail of other 
cases, and spoke at great length in 
support of the motion. 

Mr. W. Courtenay opposed it. 
Mr. Abercromby spoke in favour of 
the motion, as did also Mr. Scarlett 
and Mr. Brougham. 

Mr. Wethereli and the Solicitor 
General spoke on the other side, 

When the house divided :—For 
the motion, 89—Against it, 174. 

The other orders of the day were 
disposed of, and the house adjourn- 
ed at half-past two o'clock. 

House of Lords, June 6.-—A per- 
son from the East India House 
presented the return of pensions 
granted by the Company ; also 


an account of the annual revenues 


g 2 of 
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of the several Presidencies in 
India. 

Mr. P. Moore, accompanied by 
other members of the House of 
Commons, brought up the metro- 
polis gas light regulation bill. 

Viscount Granville presented a 
petition from the manufacturers of 
various towns in Staffordshire, 
praying for a more speedy mode of 
recovering small debts. 

The Earl of Donoughmore pre- 
sented a petition from the clerks of 
the e of Cavan, Galway, Kil- 
kenny, Tyrone, Westmeath, and 
other places (ten in the whole), 
against the Irish Grand Jury pre- 
sentment bill. 

The masters and apprentices’ bill 
went through a committee, and 
was reported with amendments.— 
Adjoured. 

House of Commons, June 6.— 
Mr. Curwen presented a petition 
from Cumberland, complaining of 
agricultural distress, and recom- 
mending to the attention of the le- 
gislature, the propriety, by some re- 
gulation respecting Irish and Scotch 
spirits, of encouraging a greater 
consumption of barley, which, 
while it repressed smuggling, and 
the consumption of foreign spirits, 
would assist the internal commerce 
of the country. 

Mr. Blackburne presented two 
petitions from the innkeepers and 
publicans of Manchester and Sal- 
ford, against the insolvent debtors’ 
act, and the beer duties bill. 

On the motion of Mr. Kennedy, 
the Scotch transference of securi- 
ties bill went through a committee. 
—The report on Monday. 

On the motion of the Lord Ad- 
tocate of Scotland, the Scotch con- 
firmations and commissaries bills 
were severally committed.—The 
reports on Monday. 
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Mr. Brogden brought up the 
report of the Iondon-bridge ag. 
vance of money bill. 

Mr. Hume inquired whether the 
150,000/. which was to be ad. 
vanced for new London-bridge, was 
intended as a gift or a loan? 

Mr. Brogden replied, that it wa 
intended not as a loan, but as an ad. 
vance, upon the same principle as 
other advances of the public money 
for carrying on national works of 
general utility. 

Mr. Hume said, that if the prin. 
ciple were once recognized for 
London-bridge, he could not se 
what objection could be made toa 
similar claim for bridges in other 
parts of the country. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said that 
the new bridge was not alone for 
the benefit of the city of Londea, 
but of the country at large—even 
the constituents of his hon. friend 
would benefit by it, in the improved 
condition of the navigation of th 
river. He begged his hon. fren 
to recollect that this money wa 
not to be paid at once—the fint 
advance was not to exceed 10,000. 
and the subsequent advances wer 
to be 20,000/. a-year, for seve 
years. The corporation of Londen 
were to contribute all in ther 
power, and they could do ™ 
more—they were to give , 
200,000/. which was in thet 
hands, and to raise 400,000/. more 
by mortgage. 

Mr. H. Sumner said that te 
advance must necessarily be in the 
form of a contribution, and mete 
a loan. The corporation, as 
been already said, were willing ® 
go as far as their funds pe 
and nobody could deny either the 
necessity of the work, or is § 
neral advantage. | 

Mr. Ricardo concurred _ 
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ond (Mr. Hume) in thinking 
pone tenet should be 


for the repayment at least 
calaaent of the proposed ad- 


pr a few words from Mr. 


Cerwen, the report was received, 
sed the resolution for the proposed 
advance agreed to. 

The reports of the brimstone 


drawback duty, and assessed taxes 
ition bills, were received 


and agreed to. ; 

Sir J. Newport gave notice, that 
oo Tuesday next he meant to move 
fr certain papers respecting the 
chureh rates of Ireland, for the 
purpose of founding a motion upon 
bem early in the ensuing session. 

Mr. Huskisson moved the order 
of the day for a committee upon 
the reciprocity of duties bill. 

The house then resolved itself 
wto the said committee. 

Mr, Huskisson then said, that he 
would take this convenient oppor- 
tunity of stating the nature of the 
iteration which he proposed to 
mke in the commercial regula- 
tons of the country. He begged, 
m the first place, to state, that al- 
though his measure involved a very 
mportant change in the commer- 
cal policy hitherto acted upon, 

was, to a certain extent, a 

et departure from the principle 

rhich they had observed towards 

powers, yet he was sure it 

"a one which would meet with 

seeral approbation, and be produc- 

ve of ere advantage in the 
tween this countr 

tad foreign states. ‘The somes 

we Were aware that it had hitherto 

en the practice to exempt British 

@ certain proportion of 

vd were exacted from 

» Vessels trading to Great 
Britain, Certain drawbacks, which 


and x . 
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were available to British shipping, 
were also disallowed to foreigners, 
in conformity with the same exclu- 
sive principle. Under thecircum- 
stances in which the commercial 
regulations of this country were 
heretofore placed, it was not, per- 
haps, necessary to reconsider this 
principle, so long as foreign powers 
were not in a condition tocomplain 
of its inequality ; but it might ea- 
sily be anticipated that whenever 
they did effectively complain, the 
principle would be found untenable, 
Accordingly, the greatest state 
next to Great Britain, in her ma- 
ritime arrangements, and her great 
rival in the trade of the seas—the 
United States of America—adopted 
what was not very wonderful under 
all the circumstances—a retalia- 
tory principle, and placed British 
shipping in America upon the same 
footing that American shipping 
was placed here ; the consequence, 
as might be expected, was a great 
embarrassment to the trade between 
the two countries. It necessarily 
led to the disadvantageous exhibi- 
tion of one set of ships importing 
into one country, and another set 
exporting from another, This 
inevitable consequence opened the 
eyes of both, and made them even- 

tually agree to a mutual abatement 
of this war of probibition and of 
exclusively protecting duties. 

Other powers, seeing the success 
of the effort of America, of course 
took the same means of getting rid 

of the evil, and England was 

obliged to agree that the new ar- 

rangement should comprehend Por- 
tugal and her dependencies. The 

King of the United Netherlands 

also pursued the same steps to get 

rid of a similar inconvenience, and 

in the year 1821 adopted a reso- 


lution, which was not to operate 
until 
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until the beginning of the present 
year. The resolution was, giving & 
premium of ten per cent. upon their 
own shipping trade, which conse- 
quently amounted to the imposition 
of a duty to an equal amount upon 
foreign shipping. The operation 
of this regulation was very pre- 
judicial to the British trade, and 
it was perfectly understood that 
it was enacted as a_ retaliatory 
measure. Prussia had projected a 
similar arrangement, unless E.ng- 
land abandoned her exclusive ship- 
ping duty. It was quite clear from 
these occurrences, that the time 
had arrived for reconsidering the 
British commercial principle: they 
must adopt one of two conse- 
quences—either to persevere in 
their present system, through the 
instrumentality of protecting du- 
ties and prohibitions, or else to ad- 
mit other powers to a perfect equa- 
lity and reciprocity of shipping 
duties. The latter, be thought, 
was the course they were bound to 
adopt. Its effect, he was per- 
suaded, would lead to an increase 
of the commercial advantages of 
the country: while at the same 
time it had a tendency to promote 
and establish a better political feel- 
ing and confidence among the ma- 
ritime powers, it would abate the 
sources of commercial jealousy, 
idly wasting their force in a race 
of mutual annoyance. It was time, 
in the improved state of the civi- 
lization of the world, to establish 
more liberal principles ; and show, 
that commerce was not the end, 
but the meaus of diffusing comfort 
and enjoyment among the nations 
embarked in its pursuit. Those 


who had the largest trade must 
necessarily derive the greatest ad- 
vantage from a better international 
regulation. 


lle had no doubt that 
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when England abandoned her old 
principle, the Netherlands, agg 
other powers who were pre 

to retaliate, would mutually coneur 
in a new arrangement. [le was 
prepared to hear from the hon 
member near him (Mr. Robertson), 
that the proposed alteration would 
be prejudicial to the British shipping 
interests. In such an observatiog 
he could not concur; for be 
thought, on the contrary, that the 
shipping interests of this ¢ 

had nothing to apprehend from that 
of other nations. ‘The committe 
would recollect, that when the al. 
teration in the navigation laws was 
projected, similar untavourable an- 
ticipations were made by partsof 
the shipping interests, but these 
anticipations proved in the result 
entirely unfounded. It was quite 
time to get rid of this retaliatory 
principle, which, if carried to the 
extreme of which it was suscepti- 
ble, must injure every species of 
trade. One sort of shipping would 
be carrying the trade of one cou» 
try, and then return without as 
equivalent advantage, to make way 
for the countervailing regulations 
of another power, or else to retum 
in ballast. What would the coum 
try think of the establishment of a 
waggon which was to convey goods 
to Birmingham, and afterwards to 
return empty? ‘The consumer, 
would, he thought, feel little obliged 
for such a mode of regulating the 
conveyance of his merchandise 
The resolutions which he meant 
to propose were, to confer upon the 
King in council the power of relax 
ing the old law, where other pow 
ers departed from the retaliatery 
principle, and to continue it where 
they did not. He knew that # 
was intended by the King of Prue 
sia to abate his retaliation when 
England 
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Lagland relaxed her regulations ; 
deed, be bad the best authority, 
oritwas tbat of the Prussian mi- 
ster in this country, for knowing 
chat such was her intention. That 
winister bad stated, in his note, 
the principle of his Prussian ma- 
to be, an admission “ that 
reciprocal commercial restrictions 
see reciprocal nuisances, prejudi- 
cal to all nations having recipro- 
al interests, and particularly to 
those ed in extensive com- 
wece: and that the policy of 
Prussia was to substitute, in the 
pace of reciprocal prohibitions, 
nciprocal facilities.” ‘The right 
honourable gentleman concluded 
by moving the following resolu- 
poms: 
. it is the opinion of this 
committee, that his Majesty be au- 
terized, by order in council, to 
declare that the importation or ex- 
portation of merchandise in foreign 
veiels may take place upon pay- 
meat of the like duties, and with 
ie like drawbacks or bounties, 
wd allowances, as are payable or 
ganted upon similar merchandise 
shen imported or exported in Bri- 
ush vessels from or to countries in 
rhich no other duties are charged, 
«drawbacks, bounties, and allow- 
we granted on the importation 
® exportation of merchandise in 
Sntith vessels, than are charged 
“ granted on such merchandise 
vhen imported or exported in ves- 
of such countries, 

“That it is the opinion of this 
‘wamittee, that his Majesty may, 
*Y order in council, direct the levy- 
"and charging of additional du- 
% of customs, or the withholding 
“aay drawbacks, bounties, or al- 
wrances, upon merchandise im- 
Ported or exported into or from the 

dom in vessels belong- 
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ing to any country in which higher 
duties shall have been levied, or 
smaller drawbacks, bounties, or al- 
lowances granted, upon merchan- 
dise when imported into or ex- 
ported from such country in British 
vessels, than are levied or granted 
upon similar merchandise when 
imported or exported in vessels of 
such country.” 

Mr. Ellice concurred entirely in 
the liberal priaciples which actu- 
ated the British government in the 
proposed commercial regulation ; 
but he strongly entreated the right 
honourable gentleman to consider 
the justice of putting British ship- 
ping, in its original costs, as nearly 
as possible upon a footing with fo- 
reign shipping, now that he was 
about to equalize the duties upon 
both. He begged to remind the 
right honourable gentleman that 
the hemp duty of 9/. to 10/, a ton, 
varied considerably in its charac- 
ter now when the price was 301, 
or 40/., from what it did when the 
price was 80/. or 90/. It was im- 
possible that the shipping interests 
could bear the pressure of such a 
tax while foreign shipping were ex- 
empted from it, without feeling a 
great comparative inconvenience. 
Ile was sure that the government 
would do well to reduce to the 
lowest possible scale the charges 
affecting British shipping. Ile also 
wished that copies of the proposed 
regulations, both of this and of 
other countries, were communi- 
cated to the house. 

Mr. Huskisson replied that it 
was intended they should. 

Mr. Sykes said, that when he 
considered that this bill would go 
to the root of the naval system of 
Great Britain, and when he con- 
sidered that under the law as it 


now stood, that navy had — 
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ed and become great, he could not 
help recommending the utmost 
caution, before the proposed altera- 
tion was adopted. He hoped that 
under the impression of such a 
feeling, it was not too much to ask 
the right hon. gentleman to per- 
mit his bill to stand over unul the 
next session, and to have it, in the 
interim, circulated im a_ printed 
forin among the shipping interests ; 
otherwise those interested would 
have no opportunity of being heard 
respecting their property. He 
also strongly recommended that 
government should attend to what 
had fallen from the hon. member 
fur Coventry (Mr. Ellice), respect- 
ing a reduction of the taxes affect- 
ing the shipping interests, and also 
relax the excise system relating to 
contraband goods, to which he had 
adverted on a former night. ‘There 
was another subject which he 
hoped the committee on foreign 
trade would sift to the bottom—he 
meant the abominable (for he could 
use no other term) charges upon 


British shipping in the shape of 


consulate duties; which, singular 
enough, always decreased, as the 
consul was situated near Great Bri- 
tain, and increased according to 
the distance from the mother coun- 
try. The great charges made 
under this bead were deemed a 
heavy grievance by the magis- 
trates. 

Mr. Huskisson, in answer to what 
had fallen from the hon. member 
who spoke last respecting delay, 
observed, that he thought it ad- 
visable that the bill should be 
brought in and passed through the 
house as speedily as possible. 

Mr. Wallace merely rose at the 
present moment to express his ge- 
neral concurrence in the resolutions 


of his right honourable friend, 
He did not mean to deny that the 
system of discriminating duties 
which this country had adopted, 
had been of advantage as long ay 
foreign powers were disposed tp 
submit to it ; but now, when 
country was desirous of affordin 
protection to its own commerce, jt 
was impossible that such a system 
could continue without producing 
retaliation against us. He was 
perfectly convinced that a system 
of reciprocity between this and 
other countries would be found to 
be the most advantageous that 
could be pursued for the mercantile 
interest of Great Britain. kk 
would not change his opinion of 
the propriety of his right hon, 
friend's proposition to find that it 
was opposed by the shipping inte- 
rest; for in the course of his off 
cial experience, he had always 
found that on every occasion when 
the ship-owners had come forward 
to oppose a public measure origi- 
nating with the government, they 
were in the wrong. With respect 
to what had been said about the ne- 
cessity of delaying the introduction 
of the bill, he must observe, that 
if the measure was desirable at all, 
the sooner it was adopted the bet- 
ter. He believed that the fears 
which had been expressed of 
the injury likely to result to the 
mercantile interest from carrying 
into effect the views of his right 
hon. friend were perfectly ground- 
less. The shipping of Great Bri 
tain was perfectly able to compete 
with that of any other country. 
Mr. Robertson opposed the re- 
solutions, on the ground that, if 
carried into effect, they would in- 
crease the distresses under which 
the shipping interest at present 
laboured. 
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laboured. He would prove, from 
documents which he held in his 
hand, that the shipping interest 
was not in so flourishing a state as 
had been represented. In the pe- 


riod from 1821 to 1823, it ap- 


peared that there had been a fall- 


ing off in ship-building to the 
extent of 161 ships, and 122,000 
tons. In the same period there 
had also been a decrease in our na- 
yigation, to the amount of 732 
ships, 129,000 tons, and 8,000 
seamen. ‘This was the conse- 
quence of the system recom- 
mended by political economists. 
The end of that system would be, 
to drive the trade of Great Britain 
into the hands of foreign countries. 
This was the only country in Eu- 
rope which was abandoning the 
system of protecting duties. <A 
few years ago, when America ob- 
tained some concessions from us, 
she wished to obtain similar con- 
cessions from France; but the 
French government would not yield 
a jot, but imposed a light duty on 
importations from America, who, 
in her turn, did the same with re- 
spect to France. The views en- 
tertained by the President of the 
Board of Trade were certainly 
favourable to the mercantile inte- 
rests, but they were equally pre- 
judicial to ship-owners and buil- 
ders, 

Mr. Ricardo thought the right 
honourable gentleman who had 
proposed the resolutions deserved 
the thanks of his country for 
bringing forward a measure so 
much calculated to add to its pros- 
perity. Ile hoped soon to see 
Canada deprived of the preference 
which she enjoyed in the timber 
trade, and placed in that respect 
upon the same footing as Norway 
and Sweden. 
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Mr. Marryat approved of the 
resolutions, but thought that the 
duties upon timber imported from 
the Baltic, and employed in ship- 
building in this country, ought to 
be repealed. 

Mr, C,. Grant supported the re- 
solutions, which were then put and 
carried. 

The house resumed, and the re- 
port was ordered to be brought up 
on Monday. 

Lord Milton gave notice that if 
the game laws were not amended 
during the present session, he 
would, next session, move for the 
repeal of the act, prohibiting the 
sale of game, commonly called Mr. 
Banks’s act. 

Upon the motion for going into 
a committee on the Irish tithe com- 
niutation bill, 

Mr. D. Browne expressed his 
objection to that part of the bill 
which had already received the 
sanction of the committee, and 
which provided that all grass land 
in Ireland should in future be taxed 
by a parish vestry, in the appoint- 
ment of which the persons to be 
taxed had no influence. He sug- 
gested the postponement of the pre- 
sent measure until next session, 
when full time would be given for 
its consideration, 

Mr. Abercromby admitted that 
some parts of the bill were ex- 
tremely objectionable ; but still he 
wished the house to go into the 
committee, and endeavour to make 
it as perfect as possible. 

Sir J. Newport expressed his 
entire concurrence in what had 
fallen from his hon. and learned 
friend. 

Mr. W. Bankes said he had ob- 
jections to the bill, which could 
not be removed unless a case of 
strong exigency were made. He 

niust, 
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must, therefore, support the hon. 
member against going into a com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Wetherell said he was not 
hostile to the principle of composi- 
tion, but he thought the clause 
ought to be an enabling and not a 
compulsory one. 

Mr. Canning said there were, no 
doubt, objections to some parts of 
the bill, but hon. members ought to 
wait until the measure was in the 
committee, to see whether those ob- 
jections might not be removed, If 
there were some hon. members who 
thought that no amendinents could 
render the bill unobjectionable, and 
that they must oppose it under any 
form, they would do better to abs- 
tain from any attempt to make 
it perfect, and then, when it came 
out of the committee, oppose it with 
all its defects. Let them, however, 
not strangle the measure in its pre- 
sent stage, and in a way which was 
not in accordance with the general 
practice of parliament. ‘The rejec- 
tion of the bill in its present state 
would ve little calculated to produce 
uny good result. 

Colonel Barry objected to the 
Lill, on the ground of its compulsory 
clause, which, if passed, would ren- 
der the measure a source, not of 
conciliation, but of discontent, from 
one end of Ireland to the other, 

Mr. Peel said, that going into 
the committee would not hinder the 
right honourable gentleman from 
opposing the compulsory clause, or 
of opposing the whole measure after- 
wards, if that clause were retained 
in the bill. He would consent to 
no compulsory clause, unless the 
full equivalent were given to the 
party. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald objected not 
only to the compulsory clause, but 





even if that were removed, to the 
remainder of the bill. 

After a few words from Colonel 
Trench, 

Mr. Dominick Browne withdrey 
his opposition, and the house weng 
into the committee. 

Several verbal amendments were 
proposed and agreed to. 

Upon the clause setting out the 
manner in which the value of the 
livings were to be estimated jg 
situations where no previous adju. 
dication had been entered into, 

Mr. S. Rice objected to the pro- 
posal for estimating the tthe upon 
an average of its value during any 
three of the last seven years, 
Too high an amount would in that 
way, he thought, be taken. He 
submitted that the proper average 
would be the average of the last 
three years. 

Mr. Goulburn observed, that 
many clergymen had, for the last 
three years, been receiving nothing, 
The effect of taking an average for 
the last three years would be this 
-—the hard-hearted man, who had 
exacted every penny of his nght, 
without reference to the inability 
of his parishioners to pay, would 
be adjudged to a good income; 
while the compassionate individual, 
who had forborne going to extre- 
mities, would get little or nothing, 

Sir John Newport was in favour 
of the three years’ average, and 
thought that, upon those terms, 
the clergy would still be well paid. 
The Commissioners had power to 
add one third to the estimated value 
of livings; and the clergyman got 
the farther advantage of saving 
twenty-five per cent. cost of col- 
lection, and at least twenty per 
cent. more, loss by insolvent pa 
rishioners. 


Mr. 
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vir. D. B, omwne objected to the 
seven years average, as giving a 
too much in favour of the 


resus 


clergy man. 
Wr. Dawson protested against the 


st three years * average, and was in 
iyvour of giving ai gins for 
neunte alre ady due to clergymen 
and unrecovered. ‘The honourable 
member quoted two letters which 
he had lately received from the 
south of Ireland—one from a cler- 
cyman whose living was rated at 
}200/. a year, doubting if he should 
not resign it alt ogether : and ano- 


ther from a gentleman with a living 


estimated at S00/. a year, declaring 
that his last year’s receipt had been 


160/. * 

Mr. Peel was strongly against 
taking the present receipt into the 
calculation. 

Mr. G. Bennet said that a three 
years’ average out of the last seven 
years might set too high the rated 
future income of the clergy man, 

The clause was then agreed to. 

On the clause for settling the 
idicial mode of award, Mr. 
Wetherell felt objections to plac- 
ing these new powers in the 
commissioners, and he was still 
more opposed tu giving so large a 
power to the appellant jurisdiction 
with which the Lord Lieutenant, 
with his council, was to be in- 
trusted. Ile considered that those 
powers were at variance with all 
the existing laws for the regulation 
of church property. 

Mr. Plunkett said, that exam- 
ples of arming the Irish Govern- 
ment with a similar power might 
be found. ‘The Lord-Lieutenant 
and his council were the court of 
appeal for cases in which salvage, 
which had been awarded by the 
parish officers for useful service in 
rescuing from shipwreck, should be 
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called in question. ‘They had the 
sume power in the case of minis- 
ter’s money and several others. 
The appeal was necessary to pre- 
vent the corruption or misconduct 
of the commissioners of award, 

‘The original clause was carried 
without a division. 

The next clause proposed was 
that which has been termed in the 
course of the previous discussions, 
“the compulsory clause.” The 
object of it is, in cases where the 
vestry and the minister difler as to 
the appointment of an umpire, to 
empower the Lord Lieutenant to 
appoint a commissioner to make a 
composition according to the quan- 
tity and value of the land in the 
parish, 

Colonel Barry objected to this 
clause, because it would convey to 
men who were not likely to be very 
well qualified, the power of judging 
in all questions of tithe, many of 
which involved nice and subtile 
points of law. He moved that it 
be left out of the bill. 

Mr. S. Rice said that it would 
be best. as the clause was of con- 
siderable length, and might be 
made the subject of various amend- 
ments, to discuss the terms of it 
first, after which the honourable 
member might take the sense of 
the house upon its continuance, 
He proceeded to move several ver- 
ba! alterations. 

Mr. Hume took this opportunity 


of asking whether it was the inten- 


tion of the right hon, gentleman to 
insert in the bill any provision for 
preventing the non-resident clergy 
from receiving the composition for 
tithes. 

Mr. Goulburn replied, that he 
had no such intention at present; 
although he would not pledge him- 
self to take any particular steps at 

present, 
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present, he was convinced that 
some such measure was necessary 
to secure the permanent improve- 
ment and amelioration of the peo- 
ple. 

Mr. Wetherell opposed the clause, 
because its operation would be to 
compel the Government to take 
in some cases a bad title, and yet 
give to the clergyman a larger 
tithe than he would otherwise have 
had. 

Mr. Canning could not but think 
there was something inconsistent 
in the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman’s opposition to this part of 
the clause, after he had approved 
of the principle of the other. 

Mr. C. Grant thought great 
credit was due to the Government 
for having originated this measure, 
which he believed would go far to 
alleviate one of the greatest evils 
with which Ireland was plagued. 
Ile objected, however, to that part 
of the compulsory clause, which 
would give the commissioner the 
power to enforce the full legal 
tithes. The number of titheable 
articles in Ireland was much larger 
than in England, amounting to 
about thirty in the former, and 
to not more than six in the 
latter. 

Mr. Goulburn defended this part 
of the bill, the principle of which 
had, he said, been recognized in 
several instances in England. 

Sir Nicholas Colthurst was 
strongly opposed to this compul- 
sory clause. 

Mr, Abercromby thought this 
was one of the most important 
clauses yet submitted to the house; 
and he felt much obliged to his 
Majesty’s ministers for bringing 
the measure forward. At the same 
time he thought he should be 
obliged to oppose it, and he hoped 
justice would be done to his mo- 


tives, if in the committee he should 
feel compelled to vote against it. 
Though he was a friend to th 
cause of Catholic emancipation, be 
was no friend to any thing like 
Roman Catholic ascendancy. py 
the other hand, if this clause shoulg 
pass, he agreed with those who 
thought that the Protestant ascen. 
dancy in Ireland was not worth 
five years’ purchase. He objected 
to the clause, but he approved the 
bill. Ile hoped some arrangement 
might be come to, which should 
send forth this bill as a relief and 
benefit to the clergy in Ireland, 
There was unquestionably a differ. 
ence between the law and the prae- 
tice in respect of tithes in Ireland; 
and it was not for this house (gs 
he thought) to give a bonus to the 
clergy only, which the adoption of 
this clause would certainly confer on 
them. Je felt very much dis 
posed to support the hon. colonel’s 
amendment, because that obviated 
the principal objections which he 
at present felt to this clause. 

Mr. Peel was desirous that the 
compulsory clause should be omit- 
ted altogether; and this he said, 
not out of regard for the cases of 
any particular clergymen, but ona 
general principle of equity. Ile 
could not see how it could be re 
tained with any greater degree of 
fairness than the vote of the Insh 
Parliament of 1735 could be sus- 
tained; that vote which declared 
that the tithe of agistment should 
not be levied on grass lands—that 
is, the land of the richest proprie- 
tors. If he were asked whether be 
wished for the appointment of 4 
commission to estimate and to give 
to the clergy the full value of their 
dormant rights, he replied at once 
that be wished for no such thing. 
But he-was opposed to the compul- 
sory clause in principle. PS 
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Sir J. Newport would support 
the amendment. 

Mr. Peel said, if the amendment 
should be carried, he would recom- 
mend that the bill be thrown out 
altogether. 

The numbers were,—For the 
amendment, 39—A gainst it, 84. 
The house then resumed; the 
chairman reported progress, and 
obtained leave to sit again on Tues- 
day next. The other orders of the 
day were then disposed of, and the 
house adjourned. 

House of Lords, June 9.—The 
Lord Chancellor moved that the 
farther consideration of the report 
on the marriage law bill be post- 

wed till toemorrow.—A greed to. 

Farl Bathurst presented returns 
relative to places granted in rever- 
sion in the colonies. 

The Marquis of Lansdown pre- 
sented a petition from Knaresbo- 
rough, praying for the abolition of 
negro slavery. 

The noble Marquis then moved 
the second reading of the Irish 
grand jury presentments’ bill. The 
bill was accordingly read the se- 
cond time, and ordered to be com- 
mitted on Thursday next. 

The Marquis of Lansdown then 
moved the second reading of the 
Irish joint tenancy bill: the object 
of which his lordship stated to be 
the putting an end to a practice 
which had become very common 
—namely, the granting of small 
quantities of land to a number of 
joint-tenants for electioneering pur- 
poses. The bill did not interfere 
with any existing leases to tenants 
in common; but denied prospec- 
tively the registration of any lease 
for a less number of acres than 
twenty. 

The Earl of Limerick expressed 
his approbation of the bill, and was 
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only sorry that it did not go much 
farther. 

The bill was then read a second 
time, and ordered to be committed 
on Thursday next —Adjourned. 

House of Commons, June 9.— 
Petitions were presented from the 
woollen manufacturers of Halifax 
against regulating the bill for regu- 
lating the wages of workmen—from 
Leeds and Manchester against the 
linen stamping bill—against the 
beer duty—from the master silk 
manufacturers of London and West- 
minster against the silk manufac- 
ture bill—against the duty on 
candles. 

On the motion of Dr. Phillimore, 
the marriage act amendment bill 
was ordered to be read a second 
tine on this day six months. 

The house having resolved itself 
into & committee on the Scotch 
and Irish Distillery acts, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said, he 
would at the present moment con- 
tent himself with moving certain 
resolutions, which would be the 
foundation of a bill to be hereafter 
introduced. When this bill should 
be brought in, be would give any 
explanation which might be re- 
quired. Ife concluded by mov- 
ing some resolutions, which were 
agreed to. 

The house then resumed, and the 
report was ordered to be received 
to-morrow. 

The recognizances bill was read 
a third time, and passed, 

Upon the motion of Mr. Hus- 
kisson, the report of the committee 
on the silk manufacture bill was 
brought up. 

According to order, counsel 
(Messsrs. Adams and Wilde) for 
the petitioners against the bill, 
were then called in and heard at 


the bar. 
As 
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As soon as they had concluded, 

Mr. Huskisson moved, that the 
report of the committee (on_the 
bill) be agreed to. 

Mr. F. Buxton said, he would 
not follow the learned counsel who 
had just been heard, by going into 
the question of the political eco- 
nomy of the bill. The principles 
upon which it was founded might 
be just, but, just or otherwise, they 
could not afiect the motion which 
he was about to submit—that the 
petitioners should be allowed to 
prove their case by evidence, before 
the measure was carried farther. 
His main ground of objection was, 
that the petitioners had not been 
heard; and they respectfully sub- 
mitted, that if allowed to produce 
evidence, they would be enabled to 
establish a case sufficient to show 
that the present laws ought to be 
allowed to remain. The committee 
which had sat in 1818 was on the 
silk trade of Coventry— not on that 
of Spitalfields. ‘The very first ques- 
tion asked of the town-clerk of 
Coventry, by the committee, was 
—as to the amount of poor-rates 
in that city. He answered 19s. in 
the pound. A similar question was 
asked of the treasurer of Spital- 
fields, as to their amount there ; 
and he answered that they did not 
exceed 6s. llere, then, was the 
visible effect of the difference of 
prices in the two places; and the 
measure now before the house 
would have the effect of throwing 
the weavers of Spitalfields upon the 
parish, for part of their subsistence, 
and, of course, of raising the poor- 
rates to an enormous amount. ‘The 
committee inquired what was the 
amount of a weaver’s earnings per 
week in Coventry ? They were 
told, it was between five and six 
shillings, while the same kind of 
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work produced fifteen or sixtees 
shillings per week to the weaver 
in London; and yet it was assert 
that the bill which would deprive 
them of those earnings, and 
them on a scale with the Cove 
weavers, would be a benefit to then. 
He begged of the house to consider 
what would be the moral effeet of 
this measure. It would tend to 
pauperize the working population 
of Spitalfields. It was proved be 
fore the committee in 1818, that 
the weavers of Coventry received 
half their support from their em. 
ployers, and the other half from 
the parish. In Spitalfields 
received no parochial relief while 
in employment. The low wages 
in Coventry introduced what was 
called half-pay apprenticeships, 
which gave rise to the greatest 
profligacy among the young persons 
thus employed. The reverse of 
this was seen inthe conduct of 
the weavers in Spitalfields, than 
whom a more moral set of people 
were not to be found among the 
working classes. So convinced did 
the committee of 1818 seem of the 
evils attending the system adopted 
in Coventry, that they recommend- 
ed the extension of the Spitalfields 
act to that place, as the only re 
medy which could be devised. The 
honourable member proceeded to 
enforce the justice of hearing what 
the petitioners had to offer in evi- 
dence, and concluded by moving, as 
anamendment, that the bill be sent 
to a special committee upstairs. 
Mr. Huskisson said, that in op 
posing the amendment, he might 
admit the whole of the faets stated 
by the hon. gent., and also by the 
learned counsel at the bar. It was 
said that the bill would have the 
effect of increasing the poor-rates, 
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for part of their subsistence. Now, 
f the poor-rates had not been in- 
creased much in Spitalfields, it 
should be recollected that the 
weavers there, In periods of distress, 
had received very considerable as- 
sistance from the public purse, 
which was not the case in other 

rts of the country; but he was 
prepared to contend, that if the 
present regulations were continued, 
instead of rendering the weavers 
partly de pendent on the poor-rates, 
they would make them entirely so, 
by depriving them of all employ- 
ment. It could not be denied that 
if there existed a competition in 
any part of the country, by which 
the work could be done for half the 
price paid in London, the effect 
would be to deprive the masters in 
London of all business, and of course 
the workmen cf employment. If 
the rate were to be fixed in Lon- 
don, why not extend it all over the 
country? But for such a general 
extension, he was satisfied no per- 
son would contend. Under these 
circumstances, he would object to 
going into a committee, when he 
admitted all the facts which would 
be likely to be proved there, but 
which could not affect the principle 
of the bill. 

Mr. Ellice, Colonel Wood, Mr. 
Ricardo, Mr. Brougham, Sir J. 
Macintosh and other members 
spoke, most of whom were in favour 
of referring the bill to a committee ; 
alter which the house divided: For 
going into committee, (0— Against 
ui, 68. 

The report was then received, 
and the bill ordered to be read a 
third time on Wednesday next. 

On the motion that the house 
do resolve itself into a committee of 
supply, 

Mr. Creevey rose, to call the 
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attention of the house to a heavy 
grievance of the Leeward Islands, 
known by the name of the four 
and a half per cent. duty. He 
held petitions in his hand from the 
five islands affected by this im- 
post; fur it applied only to certain 
islands, and was not a general tax 
upon the colonies ; and the assem- 
blies of Barbadoes, Antigua, St. 
Kitt’s, Nevis, and Montserrat (not 
aware, probably, that they were 
petitioning some of their own pen- 
sioners) stated their inability to 
bear the tax, andthrew themselves 
upon the liberality of the house. 
The bon. member then read the 
five petitions to which he had al- 
luded. They complained generally 
of distress, depreciation in the va- 
lue of West India produce, and 
the hardship of being obliged 
to pay the four and a half per cent. 
duty. When he had formerly 
brought this matter before parlia- 
ment, he had merely contended 
for applying the produce of the tax 
in question to public purposes, in- 
stead of giving it away in pensions; 
but, on consideration of the peti- 
tions which he had just read to the 
house, he now proposed to move 
for the abolition of the duty alto- 
gether. He thought it hard upon 
these five islands, that they should 
be saddled with the maintenance 
of so many ladies and gentlemen of 
condition in England. He (Mr. 
Creevey) was the farthest in the 
world from desiring any interference 
with the private arrangements of 
the Royal Family: but the King 
had granted pensions to two of 
his sisters still at the expense of 
the unlucky Leeward Islands. He 
repeated, that in what he said he 
meant nothing offensive; but he 
could not understand upon what 


principle these pensions should 
have 
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have been granted: why the Lee- 
ward Islands were to have the ho- 
nour of contributing to the sub- 
sistence of the Duke of Gloucester 
or of the Prince of Hesse Hom- 
berg, he could not conceive. 
Then there were five pensions of 
5001. each to the Miss Fitzcla- 
rences. ‘There were gentlemen, 
too, high in office—one whom he 
(Mr. Creevey) saw in his place, 
and one whom he did not see— 
who were pleased to allow the 
Leeward Islands to make provi- 
sions for their families—an bonour 
of which the islands were by no 
means desirous, and a principle 
to which he (Mr, Creevey) de- 
cidedly objected. Right honour- 
able gentlemen could not say 
that they were ignorant of the 
distress of the colonies; their 
own acts proved their knowledge 
of the fact. ‘They could support 
the colonies fast enough, and urge 
their distress in a particular way. 
They could support the colonies 
by taxing East India sugar, or by 
taxing the consumer of West In- 
dia sugar in England; but it never 
occurred to them to abate that tax 
out of which their own pensions 
were derived. There was another 
proof, too—and one very intimately 
connected with the subject of the 
present motion—that hon. gent. 
were ignorant of the depressed 
state of the colonial interests ; there 
was a charge of no less than 
13,000/. upon the droits of the ad- 
miralty for deticiencies (as to pen- 
sions payable) of the 44 per cent. 
fund. ‘The fact was, that the duty 
being 44 per cent. upon the rum 
and sugar itself, its results, at the 
present low price of produce, did 
not meet the amount of pensions 
charged upon it. And here he 
(Mr. Creevey) decidedly had to 


complain again, The ladies ang 
gentlemen had certainly no 5 
of claim for deficiencies. 

were pensioned upon the js] 
and were bound to take their pen. 
sions in kind. They were to have 
so much rum and sugar—not », 
much money ; and if they could not 
get all they wanted, they were 
bound to be contented with what 
they could get. He should take 
no farther notice at present, the 
hon. member continued, of the 
grant in question from the droits 
of admiralty, but should on some 
future occasion move for papers 
connected with that transaction. 
If the house would not take a case 
like the present into its considera 
tion, he hoped, at least, after ity 
refusal, to hear no more jokes about 
parliamentary reform — no more 
witty remarks in the Red Lion and — 
King of Bohemia style from the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr.Canning,) 
opposite. If the house did tum 
its back upon the case, might not 
the country fairly say, that nomi- 
nally, indeed, it was a representa. 
tion of the people of England, but 
in reality a private corporation en- 
riching its non-members from all 
means within its reach, whether 
abroad or at home? After ob 
serving that he had preferred bring- 
ing forward the present question as 
a grievance before the business of 
supply, to bringing it on as a sepa- 
rate order, that course having been 
constantly pursued in the days of 
our ancestors, and the question of 
supply being truly the proper in- 
troduction to the mention of griev- 
unces of every description, the hon. 
member sat down by moving the 
following resolutions, in whieh he 
had endeavoured, he said, to em- 
body the petitions of the persons 00 


whose behalf he proceeded :— 
Resolved 
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Resolved“ That tt appears to 
this house, by petitions presented 
to it thus session from the colonial 
assemblies of each of the Leeward 
Islands, that the planters and pro- 
prietors 10 those colonies are, from 
various causes, reduced to a situa- 
tion of distress and misery, which, 
if not relieved, must shortly ter- 
minate in their utter ruin, 

“ That in the petition from the 
island of Barbadoes, the petitioners 
state, ‘ that were they to go into a 
detail of their distresses, they could 
furnish ainpleand melancholy proofs 
thereof in ruined families and in- 
dividuals, multiplied sales of estates, 
and the straitened and unhappy 
condition of all who are solely 
dependent upon West Indian re- 
sources; and that, fluctuating as 
the prosperity of those colonies has 
undoubtedly been, yet the present 
calamitous depression is beyond all 
former precedent, and much greater 
than on those occasions when par- 
lament did not hesitate to investi- 
gate the circumstances which pro- 
duced the evil.’ 

“ That in the petition from the 
island of Antigua, the petitioners 
state, ‘that they were reduced to 
such an extremity of distress, that, 
actuated by the uncontrollable im- 
pulse of self-preservation, they can 
no longer refrain from throwing 
themselves on the wisdom, libe- 
rality, and enlightened feeling of 
this house, and they pray for such 
telief as to such magnanimous 
counsels may seein expedient and 
proper.’ 

“That in the petition from the 
island of Montserrat, the petition- 
ers state, that, ‘ unable any longer 
te contend with their difficulties, 
or to ward off, unassisted, the ruin 
with which they are threatened, 
~*~ feel themselves under the im- 

823, 
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perious necessity of appealing to 
this house to take inte its consi- 
deration the miserable condition of 
that once flourishing but now de- 
clining colony; that they have 
with the utmost concern received 
intelligence of the unavailing re- 
presentauons made by their friends 
and connexions in the mother-coun- 
try to his Majesty's ministers, and 
whilst they express their regret on 
the rejection of the proposed modes 
of relief, beg to reler the house to 
them as the only efhcient means ot 
rescuing from inevitable destruction 
that valuable part of bis Majesty's 
dominions.’ 

* That in the petition from the 
island of Nevis, the petitioners 
state, ‘ that the period has at length 
arrived when a silent submission to 
the unprecedented distresses which 
now overwhelm that unfortunate 
colony would become a crime in 
any class of subjects enjoying the 
rights and privileges of the Bri- 
tish constitution; and that as a 
respectful appeal to this house is 
still open to them, they eagerly 
avail themselves of this last effort 
for the preservation of ali that is 
most dear to them in this world; 
that the petitioners have not failed 
to submit to bis Majesty's minis- 
ters a statement of their grievances 
under which they labour; but that 
disappointment has been their only 
reward for every such representa- 
tion, and they have now only to 
implore the benevolent interposi- 
tion of this house.’ 

“* That in the petition from the 
island of St. Christopher's, the pe- 
titioners state, ‘ that the distress to 
which that colony is reduced hath 
reached that extreme point when 
silence is impossible, and when a 
respectful representation to this 
house is become the ultimate means 
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of self-preservation ; that the pro- 
gressive states by which this deso- 
lation has overwhelmed them have, 
from time to time, been laid at the 
foot of the throne of our gracious 
monarch, and been made known to 
his Majesty’s government, and that 
the interference of this house can 
alone extricate the petitioners from 
the most severe pressure of the 
difficulties which beset them.’ 

“That it appears to this house, 
that one grievance, amongst others 
complained of in each of the fore- 
going petitions, is the tribute or 
duty which is exacted from these 
islands, of four hogsheads and a 
half out of every hundred hogs- 
heads of their sugar, with the same 
proportion from their rum und all 
other productions of the islands, 
and that such tribute or duties 
being exacted exclusively {rom 
these ‘devoted’ islands (as they are 
termed by the petitioners from St. 
Christopher's), whilst all the other 
colonies, old as well as new, are 
free from it, is most partial and 
oppressive. 

“ That it farther appears to this 
house, that this partial and op- 
pressive tribute from the sugar and 
rum of the Leeward Islands, is 
converted, for the most part, into 
pensions for persons of the higher 
orders in the mother country, in- 
cluding even members of the Royal 
family, ministers of the Crown, 
members of both houses of parlia- 
ment, their families or connexions ; 
and that under the present de- 
plorable condition of the Leeward 
Islands, the farther exaction of 
the tribute from them is a scandal 
upon the mother country, and an 
intolerable grievance upon these 
colonies, which this house, ap- 
pealed to as it has been, is alike 


bound in honour and justice to gee 
removed forthwith,” 

Mr. Canning divided the ques. 
tion into two parts; the first af 
fected the right of the Crown to this 
particular branch of revenue; the 
second affected the right of the 
Crown to appropriate it in any 
manner which might be deemed 
suitable by his Majesty’s govern. 
ment. These topics had been fre. 
quently discussed within the walls 
of that house, and on each orca. 
sion both of these rights had beep 
afirmed. And though he might 
concede to the honourable gentle. 
man, that the present state of the 
West India islands might make it 
desirable to modify it so as to 
meet the circumstances, still, when 
it was considered that this fund was 
not now nor could be placed at 
the direct disposal of parliament, 
without the exercise of some very 
unusual harshness on their parts, 
he thought the argument of the 
honourable gentleman would not 
apply to the case before them, 
‘These duties bad existed too long 
under the sanction of parliament 
to be afiected, as a matter of re 
venue policy, by his speech. The 
next question was, as to the right 
of appropriating them, upon which 
there was no vote of the house for 
the argument of the honourable 
gentleman to rest upon. Mr. Burke 
himself, in the most sanguine of 
his efiurts for effecting financial 
reform, had never entertained @ 
doubt upon the subject, but left it as 
he found it—at the disposal of the 
Crown. The honourable gentle- 
man had specified instances‘ of the 
manner in which this fund had 
been disposed of, and in which be 
supposed some indiscretion to have 


been practised. As to what had 
beer! 
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been steted with respect to his own 
onexion with the tund, be was 
weady to admit the fidelity and 
curacy of the honourable gen- 


tieman. It was true that many 


vears ago he had held an ofhce, on 
retiring from which, by constant 
and uniform practice, which had 
long the sanction of law, he be- 


entitled to a pension of 
j200/. a year. It was true that 
be had retired from that office 
with the fullest claim to this pen- 
sion. It was true that he declined 
the pension, choosing to wave bis 
particular night; and it was true 
that it was afterwards commuted 
for a pension of half the amount 
for a person who had direct claims 
upon his protection. He remem- 
bered, also, with great satisfaction, 
that at the time this choice was 
considered as a considerable sacri- 
fice on his part. Having said so 
much for himself, he had little 
ww add upon the general question. 
Certainly it was open to parlia- 
ment to deliberate upon particular 
instances in the disposal of this 
fund, ifa case of indiscretion were 
made out. The hon. gentleman 
bad exerted this right in a manner 
ot which be would not complain. 
He had gone into instances, and 
complexions of instances, which he 
thought fit subjects for the obser- 
vation of parliament. The hon. 
gentleman well knew that if he 
(Mr. Canning) chose, he . could 
have taunted him with the names 
of persons in the same situation 
who were connected with parties 
highly respected by the hon. gen- 
Ueman. That mode was too in- 
vidious for him to follow. The 
house had a right to examine isto 
supposed abuses as to the appli- 
cation of this the same as any 


came 
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other branch of the resources. But 
he must say, that the hon. gent. 
did not seem to have made out any 
case which was likely to bring 
upon it a vote of censure from the 
house. 

Mr. Hume and Mr. Brougham 
afterwards spoke, who supported 
the resolutions; after which they 
were putas an ainendment, and ne- 
gatived by 103 against 57. 

The Speaker put the question for 
leaving the chair. 

Mr. Hume complained of the 
length of time which had elapsed 
before laying the expenses of the 
coronation on the table. ‘The pro- 
mise given by the Chancellor of 
the Ixchequer before the corona- 
tion was, that the expenses would 
certainly not exceed the estimate of 
100,000/. It now turned out to be 
238,000/., the remainder of which 
was taken from the French indem- 
nities. Estimates so totally dis- 
agreeing with the expenses were a 
folly and a farce. The government 
had no more right to appropriate 
this sum to the purpose for which 
it had been used, than they had to 
apply any other part of the public 
money without the vote of the 
house. ‘There were some items of 
the vote which were so enormous, 
that it would be impossible to pass 
them by without inquiry. For the 
furniture and decoration of West- 
minster-abbey and Westminster- 
ball, a sum of 111,000/. was charg- 
ed. ‘The house and the public had, 
he thought, a right to know the 
several items of which this charge 
was composed. ‘The Master of 
the Robes was set down at 24,7007, 
for his Majesty’s robes. Of what 
service was it to attempt the relief 
of public burdens by cutting down 
small clerks, and inflicting distress 
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upon individuals, when such sums 
were expended for such purposes? 
The next item to which he called 
the attention of the house, was one 
of 50,000/. to the surveyor of the 
works for the fitting up of West- 
minster-abbey and the Hall. Every 
body knew that large contributions 
had been made from many of the 
public departments in workmen 
and materials, and therefore it was 
fit that the reason why so great an 
expense had been incurred on this 
account should be explained. There 
were a variety of other items, which, 
though not of so large an amount, 
equally required investigation. 
There was one, in particular, which 
he thought might have been dis- 
pensed with: it was a sum of 
3000/, paid to Sir George Naylor, 
towards the expense of that account 
of the ceremony which had been 
published. He reproached the 
ministry with having shown very 
bad faith in calling for so small a 
sum as had been originally men- 
tioned as the probable expense of 
the coronation, and afterwards pro- 
posing a vote to the amount of up- 
wards of 238,000/, They knew that 
if the latter sum had been originally 
asked for, it would not have been 
granted. He would also accuse the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
his colleagues of having violated 
the public faith, by taking money 
to which they had no nght. By a 
vote of the house it was laid down, 
that a minister, applying public 
money without the sanction of an 
appropriation bill, was guilty at 
the least of a high disrespect. He 
referred to a speech of the Minister 
in 1821, in which credit was taken 
for a sum of 500,000/. due to this 
country on account of the indemnity 
from France, and which it was then 
distinctly stated was to be applied 
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to the ways and means. Of this 
sum he believed that 138,0004, had 
been applied to the expenses of the 
coronation ; and he thought, under 
the circumstances, that the house 
could not sanction so unjustifiable 
a proceeding. It would fail in jts 
duty to the public, if it did not call, 
before it proceeded one step far. 
ther, or voted away one shilling 
more, for an examination into the 
profligate extravagance which this 
bill displayed. He should there. 
fore move, as an amendment— 
“ Thatas the amount of 238,238/,, 
charged as the expenses of his Ma. 
jesty’s coronation, as stated in an 
account lately laid before Parlia- 
ment, so greatly exceeded the esti- 
mate of 100,000/. submitted to the 
house in 1820, it is expedient, be- 
fore granting any farther supply to 
his Majesty, to appoint a select 
committee to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances which have occasioned 
that excess of charge, and into the 
several items constituting that 
charge, and also to inquire by what 
authority the sum of 138,238/. 
has been applied to discharge the 
coronation expenses, without the 
previous sanction of the house.” 
On the amendment being put, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
rose and said, that considering the 
very severe terms which the hon. 
gent. had applied to his Majesty's 
government, and as he had charged 
them with the grave crimes of be- 
ing wasteful and profligate, and of 
having illegally appropriated the 
public money, he thought it would 
have been but fair if he had given 
notice of his intention to make such 
a motion as that he had just pro 
posed. For himself, he had never 
heard of it until he had entered the 
house. Being, therefore, totally 


unprepared to give that minute ex- 
planatior 
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janation which he should other- 
wise bave been very happy to afford, 
he must be excused if he should 
confine himself to a few general 
observations. He thought the hon. 
gent. should not have been so much 
surprisec that the actual expenses 
of the coronation had exceeded the 
estimate of 1820, when he recol- 
lected that the ceremony would, it 
was supposed, have taken place in 
hat year. A large portion of the 
expense was incurred before the 
government advised his Majesty to 
postpone the ceremony; it was 
therefore obvious that even if the 
estimates had been enough for that 
year, they would be inadequate for 
the next. But although he was 
unable to explain the items relative 
to the furnishing the hall, he could 
reply satisfactorily to the honoura- 
ble gentleman’s assertion respect- 
ing the fund. The hon. gent. had 
made one very considerable mis- 
take, because, although the amount 
of the French indemnity had been 
alluded to at the period mentioned 
by the hon. gent., it was not re- 
ceived then, nor had any part of it 
ever been appropriated to this pur- 
pose. A question had been raised 
in the house as to the degree of 
power which his Majesty possessed 
over the disposal of this sum. It 
was contended that it could not be 
appropriated without the specific 
vote of the house; and if he did 
not mistake, the hon. member for 
Knaresborough had submitted the 
subject to the house. But the sum 
from which this was supplied, was 
thesurplus of that indemnity charge, 
and arose from 2,000,000 of francs 
which had been paid for the fortifi- 
cations in the Netherlands, and in 
aid of the maintenance of the 
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British army in Flanders. This 
surplus, then, it was thought to be 
competent for the Crown to dispose 
vf as might seem expedient to the 
government, and he could not see 
uny more natural or proper mode 
of providing tor the expenses which 
had been incurred. For these rea- 
sons, therefore, he could not accede 
to the hon, gent.’s amendment. 

The amendment was supported 
by Col. Davies, Mr. Brougham, Mr. 
W. S. Bennet, and Mr. Hobhouse ; 
and opposed by Mr. Curwen. It 
was then negatived by 110 against 
65. 

The house went into committee, 
und 160,000/. was proposed to- 
wards defraying the civil contingeu- 
cies of 1823. 

Mr. Hume objected to the item 
of 5327/. for furniture for the royal 
yacht; 504/. for plates for the 
Rolls chapel, 1529/. for standards 
for three regiments of foot-guards, 
which he thought had nothing to 
do with the Civil List. He also 
wished to draw the particular at- 
tention of the committee to the 
charges made on account of foreign 
ambassadors. ‘They were placed 
in a most extraordinary situation, 
in consequence of the right hon. Se- 
cretary for Foreign Affairs refusing 
them the necessary returns. Ina 
diplomatic point of view, this coun- 
try was worse off than any other 
in Europe. Every thing was done 
at the head-quarters of the allies, 
and our government was kept in 
perfect ignorance; so that our am- 
bassadors wight as well be at 
home. The hon. member then 
referred to the following compara- 
tive statement of the expense of 
diplomatic service in 1792 and 
1820 :— 

Total 
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79. 1820. 
Total amount of salaries and 
annual allowances.......... £3,453 149.778 
Outfit and equipage.......... 0 is,1gi 
Fatraordinary and incidental 
expenses, charges, Acc.....e 5,0m5 35,092 
Pensions to retired ministers 11,456 Ne ke 
101,734 252,265 
11H 


Eapenste of 1890, exceeding that 


Of 1798 by ...ccee scccesscosce 150,531 


although Poland and Brussels, the 
Hans ‘Towns, Genoa, Cologne, Hesse 
Cassel, and Venice, each form an 
item in the account of 1792, which 
have since been expunged from thy 
list of independent states, and jorm 
no part of the charge of 1820; and 
the only additional states included 
in 1820, which did not appear in 
1792, are Wurtemberg and the 


Brazils, besides 2000/. for Persia. 


Ss 


H 


AND 





In 1821, there is a trifling diming. 
tion in the aggregate charge, al. 
though there is an item of 2598/, 
for special niissions for 1822. Phe 
Secretary of State had refused to 
render to Parliament an account of 
the diplomatic expenses in 1829, 

The following are among the 
leading items which constitute the 
increase of expense in 1820 over 
that of 1792 :— 





Kusgsia m 17y2 3,685 iu 1820. i2 fo 

Bets socese GHP eitec ~~ Bye 
Prussia, .. 3,085 —_— 

Buverma & ¢ rane — 

Diet ° 2,125 03% 

Two Sicilies, .ccccces BGP ssesse ens 1.8 

Guniidie, « coco coeeme GED eomuie 5a 

Puscany, .cocessecee Se ee 5.155 

-. _—_—_—_—_— 

24,072 (2486 

2o.fie 

—_———— 

NBM 


\n Account of Public Money paid from the Civil List and voted for the 
Diplomatic Service of the Country, in the Civil Contingencies for the last 


‘ 


| 1818. | 1819. 
! — 
Paid from the Civil #&. | £ 


at foreign courts....., 27,535) 84,135) 
‘For plate to Ambassa-! 
dors and Governors,| 
by the Lord Cham-! | 
9,935) 


iive Vears, 


——- 





x traordinarydisburse- 


1820. | 1821. 


1822. 





Civil Contingencies. 


ments of Ministers! 





berlain ....ccceecceees! » | 


Outlit and equipage of, 


| 


Ministers tnt ntti” 3,769 eee 


Presents to Ministers! 


of foreign courts ... 2,283) 14,002, 


List eee eee eee eee eee eee 223,593 226,950 








zd. £ 
226 
23,940 59,664 





13,369, 3,499 
' 


24,765, ~9,344 


,950 226,950,226,950 1,181,898 





4. £. | 


i 
; 
i 
} 





49,391) 244,665 





2,348 ~a 
5,907 I 
3,600 


| 53004 








Total......+000e«258,078/335,022 289,179 308,177,288,196) 1,478,652) 





Average of the five years £295,730. 
$0,118 more than in 1818. 


ment between that house and the 


Expenditure for 1822 was 


With reference to the right of par- 





liament to control the civil list crown as permanently definitive, 


without considering any arrange- be need only to refer them to the 


following 
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ollowing opmions, which were fol- 
wally pronounced by great au- 
ehonties. Mr. Fox, on Mr. Burke's 
wil of 1780, 8th of March, said, 
« Could gentlemen, then, think so 
absurdly as to conclude that the 
King’s civil list revenue was given 
to bis Majesty to expend just as 
e should think fit? No; it was 
ven to him for the service of the 
oublic, and the people’s represen- 
tatives had, at all tumes, a consti- 
tutional authority to inquire into 
the expenditure of that allow- 
ace. to reduce it, and, indeed, to 
take the whole of it, or, in other 
words, to resume the whole of it 
into their hands again, whenever 
the abuse of it, or the exigen- 
ciesof the times, should require it.” 
Sir Fletcher Norton, on the 13th 
4 March, 1780, said, “ And this 
suggested to him the distinction 
which be had some time since 
formed, that is, a distinction be- 
tween that part of the civil list ap- 


propriated to the special purposes 


of government, and ¢hat other 
part applicable to the expenses or 
maintenance of the King’s house- 
hold. The former he thought di- 
rectly and immediately witbin con- 
trol of parliament; or, indeed, 
rather resulting from the nature 
ofa public trust. The latter, he 
thought, stood upon a very dif- 
ferent ground, and bore as near a 
relation as possible, in its nature, 
to private property. ‘There were 
instances in which it might be- 
come very proper for parliament 
to interiere respecting even this 
part of the revenue of the civil list ; 
but, though parliament had a right 
to interfere even in the regula- 
ting of the expenses of the King’s 
household, yet so far from wan- 
tonly interfering, there should be 
good ground even for controlling 
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the expenditure of that part of the 
revenue appropriated to public uses, 
such as the salaries of the judges, 
ambassadors, &c.” The hon. mem- 
ber concluded by moving for a re- 
duction of 52,799/. from the pre- 
sent vote of 160,090/. 

Mr. Canning said, that with re- 
ference to the expenditure of the 
foreign embassies, he could assure 
the honourable member that they 
were strictly kept in the whole 
amount withia the stipulated sum 
settled between the crown dnd par- 
lament in the year 1816. No 
plate was given since that time 
which was not permanently as- 
signed for the use of the embassy, 
and not as before, the property of the 
ambassador. So long as the scale 
of expenditure of 1816 was re- 
cognized in this branch, and not 
exceeded by the crown, there was 
no ground tor the proposed reduc- 
tion. 

Mr. Lennard was of opinion 
that this vole was upon an extra- 
vagant and unnecessary scale. 

The committee then divided upon 
Mr. Hume's amendment, when the 
uumbers were—For the amend- 
ment, 16—Againat it, 70. 

The original vote was then 
agreed to. 

Upon sn advance of 2000/. to 
Captain Mauby, as a remuneration 
for jis plan to save shipwrecked 
seamen, 

Mr. Hume objected to any far- 
ther grants at so late an hour of 
the night, and moved that the 
Chairman do report progress, and 
ask leave to sit again. 

The committee divided, when 
the numbers were—For reporting 
progress, 35——Against it, 30. 

The Chairman accordingly re- 
ported progress; the house was 
then resumed, and the other or- 

ders 
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— Adjourned. 
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ders of the day disposed of.— 
Adjourned, 

House of Lords, June 10.—Mr. 
Brogden, accompanied by several 
other members of the [louse of 
Commons, brought up the Scotch 
linen manufactures bill, and se- 
veral private bills. 

The Earl of Liverpool moved 
that the Scotch linen manufac- 
tures bill be referred to a select 
committee.—A greed to. 

The Duke of Atholl presented a 
petition from certain manufacturers 
of Perth against the Scotch linen 
manufactares bill. 

Lord Rosslyn presented several 
petitions from flax-dressers of Dun- 
dee, and other places in Scotland, 
against the same bill. 

On the motion of Lord Sidmouth, 
the prison discipline bill was or- 
dered to be printed, and alterwards 
to be referred to a committee of the 
whole house. 

On the farther consideration of 
the report on the marriage law 
umendment bill, 

The Lord Chancellor, with re- 
ference to the forfeiture clause, 
said, that he had given the sub- 
ject every consideration, during 
the time that he had been able to 
spare from his other avocations, 
but he could not say at present 
that he could clearly see his way : 
he therefore proposed that for the 
present the clause should stand as 
it was tll the third reading, which 
would give time for the full consi- 
deration of it. 

After some farther conversation, 
in which the Earl of Laverpool, the 
Earl of Lauderdale, and the Earl 
of Westmorland, took part, the 
farther consideration of the report 
was adjourned till ‘Thursday next. 


House of Commons, June 10.— 
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At four o'clock only 37 menybers 
were present; the house therefore 
adjourned, 

House of Lords, June 11.~The 
Earl of Donoughmore presented 4 
petition from the attending phy- 
sician of the Limerick gaol against 
the Irish grand jury presentment 
bill. 

Lord Norton presented three pe- 
trtions from three sub-sberiffs of 
counties in Ireland against the 
same bill.—Adjourned. 

House of Commons, June 11,~ 
Mr. C. Calvert moved that the 
Southwark Court of Requests bill 
be recommitted. ‘The hon. mem. 
ber stated that his object was to 
diminish the amount of fees re- 
quired to be paid in the court, 

Mr. Denison and Mr. P. Moore 
supported the motion, which was 
opposed by Mr. Alderman Wood 
and Mr. H. Sumner. 

Mr. Hume approved of the mo- 
tion. Asa proof that the mode of 
conducting the business of the court 
required reformation, the hon. 
member stated, that in May last 
182 causes were heard for debts, 
amounting to 62/. 2s. 5d., the fees 
paid upon which amounted to 
561. 108. 10d. 

Mr. T. Wilson wished the re- 
committal of the bill to be post- 
poned till next session. 

Mr. G. Bennet supported the 
motion. 

The house then divided; the 
numbers were, Ayes, 35—Noes, 19. 

‘The committee was then ap- 
pointed, and ordered to make their 
report on or before Friday sen 
night. - 

Mr. C. Calvert presented a pet 
tion from certain owners of wharfs 
on the banks of the Thames, 
against the London- bridge bill. 


Mr. Alderman Wood ations ~ 
s I. 
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\fr. Telford, the engineer, had re- 
sorted, that the whole amouat of 
niury which would result to own- 
ers ot wharfs from London: bridge 
to Teddington, in consequence of 
re-building London-bridge, would 
not exceed 10,0007. 

Aiter a few words from Sir J, 
Coffin, complaining of the impedi- 
ments which were thrown in the 
way of the passing of the bill be- 
fore the house, the petition was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. N. Calvert brought up the 
report on the Limerick local taxa- 
tion bill. 

Petitions were presented against 
the duty on coals—aguinst slavery 
—for a provision in the bankruptcy 
law amendment bill—from Leices- 
ter in favour of abolishing the 
combination laws—for protecting 
duties on corn—from Trinidad, to 
be governed by British laws. 

Mr. Peel presented copies and 
extracts of despatches from the 
Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland, ad- 
dressed to the Home Department. 
—Ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. J. Williams said that he 
was requested by his hon. friend, 
the member for Westminster (Sir 
F. Burdett), to state, that in con- 
sequence of his present state of 
health not permitting him to at- 
tend the house, he should postpone 
his motion on the evidence taken 
before the house in the inquiry 
into the conduct of the shenff of 
Dublin until the next session. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that for the 
reasons stated by the honourable 
member (Mr. J. Williams), he 
should, on the part of his hon. 
colleague, postpone his motion on 
the subject of military flogging. 

Mr. Brougham said, that in con- 
sequence of the postponement of 
the hen, baronet’s motion, he must 
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also postpone one which was in- 
tended to be consequent upon it, as 
to the state of Ireland. He now, 
however, gave notice, that in the 
course of a few days (he would to- 
morrow name the particular day) 
he would present a petition from 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
complaining of the administration 
of justice in that country. Tle also 
gave notice, that on the day of pre- 
senting this petition, he would 
move that it be referred to a com- 
mittee of the whole house. 

Mr. Huskisson moved the order 
of the day for the third reading of 
the silk-manufacture bill. 

Several members spoke. The 
general opinion was in favour of 
the bill. 

The house divided upon the 
third reading—For it, 53—Against 
it, 40. It was accordingly read 
and passed. 

Mr. Western rose to bring for- 
ward his motion on the resumption 
of cash payments. He was tho- 
roughly convinced that the con- 
traction of the currency by the act 
of 1819 had heaped calamity upon 
the country, had added greatly to 
the burdens of the people, and had 
worked such a spoliation and con- 
fiscation of property as had altered 
the ranks and stations of society. 
He did not view this merely as an 
agricultural question—he protested 
against its being so considered, 
though it had certainly had the 
effect of so reducing the income of 
the landed proprietor, the profits 
of his tenants, and the wages of 
labour, that country gentlemen 
were impoverished, farmers dis- 
tressed, and peasants degraded. 
It was a prevailing notion in some 
quarters that agriculture was re- 
covering, and that it would in time 
revert to Ms former state of pro- 

sperity. 
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sperity. Nothing could be more 
fatal than this expectation, and the 
average price of wheat, during the 
last quarter, showed that it was 
founded in error. Between Janu- 


ary and May, the average price of 
wheat had been only 46s., and of 


barley, 30s.; and though the bar- 
ley last year was only two-fifths 
of a crop, the price had not been 
higher than it was thirty years 
ago. lle contended that the mo- 
nied income of the country, in all 
other branches, had been reduced 
530 per cent., and it was admitted 
that it had been lowered 10 per 
cent. even by his antagonists. ‘The 
income of the land in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, might be 
estimated, before the repeal of the 
property tax, at 50,000,000/,, and 
the value of the produce at four 
times that sum, or 200,000,000/. ; 
and the eflect of the bill of 1819 
had been just the same as if twenty 
millions of new taxes had been 
laid upon the land. ‘There was a 
reduction of 30 per cent. upon the 
gross produce, or sixty millions 
out of two hundred millions, and it 
was taken from the rental of the 
landlord, the profits of the tenant, 
and the wages of the peasant. It 
was also felt severely by other 
classes of the community. With 
regard to the passing of what was 
called Mr. Peel’s bill, if he could 
show that there was reasonable 
ground to believe that the House 
of Commons, in 1819, was not 
fully aware of the consequences 
that might result from it, or 
that there was a total misappre- 
hension as to the value of the 
currency, he thought he should 
have laid sufficient ground for 
acquiescence in his motion. He 
would observe that there was no- 
thing of which the house ought to 
be so jealous as of the burdens 


imposed upon the people ; and for 
the sake of mere consistency it was 
bound to examine how heavily 
the people in this instance had 
been loaded. He insisted that 
the act of which be complained 
had laid a dead weight upon the 
industry of the kingdom, compar. 
ed with which the property-tax 
was a boon. It was singular 
that throughout all the debates 
and inquiries before committees 
previous to 1819, the amount of 
the debt, and the weight of taxa. 
tion, had never once been consider- 
ed. ‘The house, at that date, had 
never contemplated the effeet of the 
debt, and of the amount of tax. 
ation. It had appeared to think of 
nothing but the difference between 
the price of gold as estimated by 
paper; and the bon. member for 
Portarlington (Mr. Ricardo) had 
thought he had done all that was 
necessary, when he fancied he 
had made out the depreciation to 
amount to five per cent. ; this es- 
timate had been formed without 
any reference to what writers in all 
times and countries admitted to be 
requisite—the proportion borne by 
gold to articles of prime neces 
sity, and especially to bread-corn. 
Upon this point, the hon. member 
cited the opinion of the late Mr. 
Horner, contending at the same 
time that bread-corn ought to be 
the real standard of the value. He 
then adverted to the relative prices 
of wheat and value of gold at dif- 
ferent periods: for 150 years an- 
terior to 1792, there had been 
comparatively little variation in 
the price of wheat, the average be- 
ing 41s.; but after 1792, the fluc- 
tuation had been great, and the ad- 
vance rapid, the average being 
nearly double, er more than 80s. 
He found that from 1692 to 1792, 
an ounce of gold of the > 
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7s. 104d., would command 

bushels of wheat. From 
soo to 1797, it would command 
only ten bushels of wheat. From 
1797 to 1802, the ounce of gold 
having advanced to +/., and the 
quarter of wheat to 88s., it would 
command only seven bushels: from 
1802 to 1807, it would command 
eight bushels; from 1807 to 1812, 
only six bushels and three pecks, 
and from 1812 to 1817, seven 
bushels and two pecks. Exactly 
to the extent of the depression of 
the currency, was the increase in 
the amount of debt incurred by the 
country, and the land was at this 
moment loaded with the payment 
of what it had never received. He 
would now briefly state the words 
of his motion: it was tor ** a com- 
mittee to take into consideration 
the changes made in the value of 
the currency between the year 
1793 and the present time, and 
the consequences produced thereby 
upon the monied income of the 
country derived from industry ; the 
amount of the debt considered re- 
latively to the monied interest, and 
the effect of such changes upon the 
monied contracts betweeu indivi- 
duals.” He maintained that in 
every instance in which the land- 
lord had held his tenant to the 
strict terms of their contract, the 
tenant had become an absolute 
beggar, and few instances could be 
lound where it was not necessary 
to reduce the rent thirty per cent. ; 
this thirty per cent., it was to be 
Tfemembered, was taken, not from 
the gross, but from the net income 
of the landlord. It was to be re- 
collected also, that during the last 
twenty-one years, all contracts had 
been made, settlements had been 
granted, mortgages fixed, and join- 
tures settled: they were framed 
and created on the basis of the 
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land under the former currency. 
‘Taking, therefore, thirty per cent. 
under such cireumstances, was to 
reduce landed proprietors to the 
utmost distress—to make even 
peers paupers, and the gentry of 
the land absolute beugars. He 
called upon landed proprietors on 
the other side to deny this stute- 
ment. No man could contradict 
the assertion ; and the effect of the 
present system, if persevered in, 
would be to produce a wretched 
race of smock-frocked farmers, and 
a peasantry feeding upon potatoes: 
nothing was so much to be depre- 
cated as a potatoe-fed population, 
Whatever non. gentlemen might 
think, this was a general, and at 
ail points a general question. 
There were classes which had not 
yet suflered; but let them wait; 
their turn would come. Let any 
thing like a searcity—any thing 
approaching to a scarcity—show 
itself under our present starved and 
diminished state of cultivation, and 
the monied classes would quickly 
feel that pressure which now bore 
wholly upon the agriculturists. 
And again he urged the house to 
look well to the condition of the 
peasantry. To that class of men, 
particularly, the existing system 
was pregnant with ruin. Had not 
the wages of agriculture already 
fallen? He said that they had; 
and, what was ten times worse as 
regarded the labourer, there existed 
no longer that competition for his 
work which alone could secure him 
a competent rate of wages. The 
labourer—and he repeated it—was 
losing his fair station in society. 
He could no longer now earry bis 
services fairly into the market; 
be was compelled to ask employ- 
ment as a boon, and it was grant- 
ed to him as a favour. He 
(Mr. Western) was loth to press 
so 
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so long upon the patience of the 
house, but he was compelled to 
think that the bill of 1819 had 
been passed under a misapprehen- 
sion. It had been distinctly de- 
clared in 1819, that the difference 
produced in the value of money 
would not exceed five per cent. 
Would any one now say that the 
bill had not produced a difference 
of more than three umes five per 
cent.? And, apart from the in- 
jury to individuals, what would be 
the consequence to the country from 
this bill? Did any one believe 
that we could engage in a war (if 
necessary) with our currency inthe 
state to which it had been brought 
by the act of 1819? Why, ihe 
first shot that was fired must be 
the sigual—he was convinced of it 
—for an extended currency. ‘The 
diflerence which the bill of 1819 
had made, he was sure, Was not 
fully apparent to honourable mem- 
bers. Why, the highest amount 
paid by the country in the most 
expensive year of the late war, did 
not, calculated in our existing cur- 
rency, exceed the amount which 
we were paying at present. Dur- 
ing three heavy years of the late 
war, our charge had averaged 
74,000,000/. a year; during three 
years still heavier, the average 
charge had been 84,000,000/, 
But these millions were millions 
of depreciated currency. ‘The 
74,000,000/. were subject to a 
depreciation of twenty-one; the 
84,000,000/. to a depreciation of 
twenty-eight per cent. So, then, 
in the money of the present day, the 
amounts were only 58,000,000/. 
and 60,000,000/. But could the 
country, with its present currency, 
even sustain a yearly charge of 
$4,000,000/. or of 74,000,000/. ? 
The thing was morally—it was ab- 


solutely impossible. He said that 
the bill of 1819 was not the resto. 
ration of an old currency, but the 
enactinent of a new one. It was 
called a coming back to the State 
of things of twenty-two years be. 
fore ; but what was to become of 
all the transactions that had takes 
place (and were still pending) jp 
the interim—those numerous and 
weighty transactions, both public 
and private, which had been the 
natural concomitants of a twenty 
years’ war? Was nothing to be 
done as to the immense mags of 
public as well as private debt in. 
curred ? Was no notice to be taken 
that all the rates of payment 
through the country had been 
changed? Why, the pay of the 
army had been nearly doubled, 
‘The pay of the navy had been 
greatly increased. ‘The civil list, 
the salaries of officers, the cost of 
every establishment of the govern- 
ment, bad been raised. In all these 
cases the rates of payment had 
been raised to meet the depreciated 
currency; and upon what principle 
of reason, fairness, or common 
sense, did Government revert to 
the high value of mouey, and yet 
leave all these establishments at 
the nominal rate of the low value 
of money? It was a violation of 
duty—ot faith to the public—to re- 
store, by an act, the higher value 
of the currency, and yet leave the 
country burdened with the same 
nominal amount which had only 
been laid upon it with a view to 
the lower value. Feeling that not 
only the landed proprietors but all 
ranks of people were interested in 
the present question—feeling that 
there only wanted some small 
change of circumstances to bring 
that pressure upon every class of 
men which had yet been felt — 
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one class only;—feeling this, 
he thought it his duty to urge the 
hogse to an inquiry; and should sit 
ten by moving “ that a com- 
ttee be appointed to examine 


by 


m 


‘nto changes of currency between 
the year 1793 and the present time, 
and to ascertain what effects had 
been produced by those changes— 
first, upon the money income ot 
the country as derived from its in- 


dustry ;—second, upon the amount 
of public debt and taxation as con- 
sequent upon the alteration of the 
money income of the country ;— 
and last, upon private contracts be- 
tween individuals.” 

Mr. Ricardo agreed with the 
hon. member for Essex in most ot 
his propositions ; but the fault of 
the hon. member, and of those on 
his side of the question was, that 
they first advanced principles which 
no man could deny, and then drew 
inferences from those principles 
which ro man could assent to. No 
one doubted that in proportion as the 
quantity of money in the country 
increased, its value must fall. No 
one questioned but that the resto- 
ration of metallic currency, by di- 
minishing the amount of actual 
money in the country, must have 
raised its price. ‘These were prin- 
ciples which he (Mr. Ricardo) 
himself had asserted; but the dif- 
ference between him and the hon. 
member for Essex was this—it was 
as to the degree in which the value 
of our currency had been increased, 
and the degree in which prices ge- 
nerally had been diminished by the 
bill (called Mr.Peel’s bill) of 1819. 
It was from seeing the immense 
power which the Bank, prior to 
1819, possessed—a power which 
he believed that body was inclined 
to exercise fairly, but which, ne- 
vertheless, might have been so 
used as to have become formidable 
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to the interests of the country- 
it was from the view which he took 
of the extent of that power of the 
Bank, that he had rejoiced in 1819 
in the prospect of a fixed currency : 
he had cared little at the time 
what the currency established was 
—whether it continued at its then 
value, or went back to the old 
standard—his object had been a 
fixed currency of some description 
or other. In the discussion of 
1819, he certainly had said that 
he measured the depreciation of the 
then currency by the difference of 
value between paper and gold; and 
he held to that opinion still. He 
maintained now that the value of 
a currency could not be measured 
but by a reference to the proper 
standard—that was, to gold; but 
he did not say, nor had he ever 
said, that the standard itself was 
not variable. If he had given an 
opinion in 1819, that by the mea- 
sure then proposed the price of 
commodities would not be varied 
more than five per cent., let it 
be explained under what circum- 
stances that opinion had been 
given. ‘The difference in 1819 be- 
tween paper and guld being five 
per cent., and the paper being 
brought by the bill of 1819 up to 
the gold standard, he had consi- 
dered that, as the value of the cur- 
rency was only altered five per 
cent., there could be no greater va- 
riation than five per cent. in the 
result as to prices. But this cal- 
culation had always been subject 
to a supposition that no change 
was to take place in the value of 
the gold. Mr. Peel's bill, as ori- 
ginally constituted, led the way to 
no such change. ‘That bill did not 
require the Bank to provide itself 
with any additional stock of gold. 
It was not a bill demanding that 
coin should be thrown into eircu- 
lation, 
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lation. 
they had followed it strictly, the 
Bank would have been enabled to 
carry on the currency of the coun- 
try in paper, without using an 
ounce more of gold than was al- 
ready in thei 
charge then was, that gold had 
since 1814 altered its value. No 
doubt it had; and why? Why, 
because the Bank, from the mo- 


p ssession. ‘The 


ment of the passing of the bill of 


1819, set their faces against the 
due execution of it. 
paying In ingots, they carried away 
their bullion to the Mint. They 


turned the exchanges in favour of 


this country, when that measure 
was wholly unnecessary. A quan- 
tity of gold flowed into England, 
which the Bank eagerly bought 
up. By their measures, they oc- 
casioned a demand for gold, which 
was in no way necessarily conse- 
quent upon the bill of 1815; and 
so raising the price of gold in the 
general market of the world, they 
changed the standard with refer- 
ence to which our currency had 
been calculated, in a manner which 
had not been presumed upon. But 
the honourable member for Essex 
said nothing of all this. He merely 
came down to the house, and said, 
my proof that there has been such 
and such an alteration in the value 
of gold is, that there is such a 
change in the price of wheat and 
of other commodities. Why this, 
indeed, was a sweeping principle. 
Every alteration, under every cir- 
cumstance, in the price of commo- 
dities, might so be solved without 
the trouble of inquiry, by refer- 
ence to the value of gold. But, 
according to the argument of the 
honourable member tor Essex, he 
(Mr. Ricardo) could not see any 
great injustice (even were the cer- 


It was a bill by which, if 


Instead of 
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tainty of the event made out) in 
the price of corn for some years to 
come being the same as it was be. 
fore the war. Ile really did no, 
sec what injustice (if all that hap. 
pened) would be put upon the land. 
owners. ‘lhose gentlemen inight 
talk of immense debt, and of taxes 
to be paid, and say that they could 
hot pay the taxes of 1823 at the 
prices of 1792: why, grant that 
to be bound to do so was a burden; 
but it was not a heavier burdeg 
than the other of the 
community had to bear. The 
hon. member for Essex argued as 
though the stockholder had beey 
greatly benefited by this change 
in the value of the currency. Why 
it was possible, certainly, for such 
events to benefit the steckholder: 
but really, in the present instance, 
be had not been benefited. For 
our debt, let it be remembered, 
500,000,000, of it had been con 
tracted before the currency began 
to be depreciated. ‘The rest of the 
debt certainly had been contracted 
in the depreciated currency; but the 
loss of the stockholders upon their 
dividends for the 500,000,0001, as 
to which they were entitled to re- 
ceive in money at par, would be 
suthcient to buy a perpetual annuity 
equal to the cost of the country 
in paying them as to the debt plus 
the 500,000,000/, in currency at 
the higher value. It was said, too, 
that the pay of the army and navy 
was increased. Why, that was 
a loss; but it was a loss which 
fell equally upon all the country, 
and not particularly upon the 
agricultural interest. For his (Mr. 
Ricardo’s) own part, it did ap 
pear to him that the success of the 
present motion would not benelit 
the landed interest a jot; because 


the motion asked for an eXa- 
nuinatios 


classes 








as to the’ changes 
from the year 17953 to the present 
time. And as it must be admit- 
ted that the landed interest had, 
etween the years 1800 and 1814, 
jerived vast advantages from the 
depreciation of currency, the pre- 
sent motion, compelling them to 
make due allowance for the bene- 
sts they had acquired during those 
vears, would take from them an 
amount, equal to that which they 
were like to lose by the change of 
1819. The actual alteration m the 
value of money at the present mo- 
ment, the hon. member for Essex 
estimated at 50 percent. He (Mr. 
Ricardo ) did net think that any 
such alteration had occurred. It 
Mr. Peel's bill had been strictly 
followed, the alteration, he repeat- 
ed, would not have exceeded 5 per 
The conduct of the Bank 


minall 


cent. 


had certainly produced a tarther 
alteration, and one which he had 
not expected; but that alteration 


taken in its fullest extent, could 
searcely aimount to 5 per cent. more. 
The true cause of the fall in the 
price of corn was not the change 
m the currency, but the abundance 
of the supply. Where were the 
proofs of a SO per cent. change in 
the value of money? The legacy 
duty, the probate duty, the ad va- 
lorem duty on stamps—our reve- 
nue from all these sources was ra- 
ther upon the increase; and cer- 
tainly if a raised value of money 
had lessened the value of preperty, 
less might be expected generally 
to be paid upon transfers of pro- 
perty. The honourable member 
for Essex asked if any man would 
say, that under her present system 
of currency the country could 
bear the expenses of a war? Would 
any man say now that the country 
could pay 84,000,000/. a year? 
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Now, as the 84,000,0001., accord- 
ing to the honourable member's own 
statement, was only 60,000,000/. 
of our present currency, the ques- 
tion ought rather to have been, 
Could the country pay 60,000,000/? 
But he thought that the country 
would be able to pay just as much 
under the existing system as under 
any system of the bonourable 
member for Essex’s recommen- 
dation; for he thought that a 
change in the value of her cur- 
rency could have no etlect at all 
upon the powers of a country. 
This was, indeed, one of the few 
points upon which he differed from 
his right hon. fnend, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. That 
hon, gent. had spoken of the alte- 
ration in the currency as a useful 
measure, viewed as a war measure, 
Now, he thought it was a mea- 
sure of no effect at all. A change 
in the value of currency might be 
iniquitous as to individuals; it 
might take the money out of one 
man’s pocket to put it into that 
of another; but it could have no 
operation whatever upon the powers 
of a state. And here he would 
just pause to correct an error which 
appeared in a pamphlet wriiten 
by the hon. member for Essex. 
The hon. member, speaking of the 
amount of debt contracted in de- 
preciated currency, gave the whole 
sum so contracted as actually ope- 
rating. Now, as a great deal of 
what had been contracted in the 
depreciated currency had also been 
paid off in the depreciated currency, 
the amount taken as operating 
could be no more than the balance. 
He would remind the hon. gent. 
of what had taken place in that 
house in 1811, andofthe hon. gen- 
tleman’s own conduct upon that 
occasion. The house might re- 
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collect that a bill had been brought 
in in consequence of Lord King 
having demanded the payment of 
his rents in the coin of the realm 
instead of the paper currency. 
Suppose that bill bad been thrown 
out, agreeably to the views of 
the hon. gentleman who wished at 
the time that the law should take 
its course, and that creditors should 
be defended in demanding their 
payments in coin—what would 
have been the result in that case? 
Would not the ounce of gold have 
fallen the very next day to 3/. 10s? 
Would there have been no incon- 
venience in an alteration in the 
value of the currency to that 
amount? With what grace could 
the honourable gentleman reproach 
him now with aun alteration of only 
5 per cent., to take place in four 
years, he having himself advoca- 
ted a measure which would have 
caused a depreciation of 15 per 
cent. in a single day? The hon, 
member proceeded to controvert 
the arguments set forth by the 
hon. mover in a pamphlet recently 
published. It was there admitted 
that the prices of the Continent had 
fallen since 1814 no less than 254 
per cent. It was asserted that 
those of England had fallen 444, 
and it was inferred that the fall 
wus entirely owing to the altera- 
tion in the value of the currency. 
Now there had been no alteration 
of currency in the markets of Am- 
sterdam, from which the first de- 
preciation was taken : the fair infer- 
ence would have been, that the al- 
teration of our currency had caused 
a depreciation equal to the differ- 
ence of these two sums, or 19 per 
cent. After going though various 
other objections which he took to 
the contents of the same pamphlet, 
he went on to justify the opinions 
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which be had given before the bul. 
lion committee from an attack 
which had been made upon them 
in another pamphlet by the hon 
member for Callington. He ob. 
jected to the motion. It was too 
late to make any new alteration 
in the currency. ‘Lhe difficulties 
of the measure of 1819 were now 
chiefly got over. The people were 
reconciled to it. He disputed the 
accuracy of the assertion, that the 
agriculturists suflered, and the pub- 
lic annuitant gained, by that mea. 
sure; several of the public credj. 
tors gained, but many of them who 
lent their money before the de. 
preciation lost. If it were not for 
the odious and absurd corn laws, 
agriculture might revive as well 
as the other interests. For his own 
part he should have no great ob- 
jection to the inquiry, and he really 
thought that it would be only a 
just punishment on his honourable 
friend to give him his motion. 
He would of course be chairman 
of his own committee, and tired 
enough he would be of his office, by 
the time he had adjusted all the 
interests relative to his new modus 
in the payment of tithes, rents, 
taxes, and other dues. However, 
the measure was only calculated to 
produce strange and alarming flue- 
tuations in all the transactions of 
commerce and agriculture; and 
for this, together with the other 
reasons which he had advanced, he 
must oppose the motion. 

The Marquis of Titchfield and 
Mr. Baring afterwards spoke ; after 
which, 

Lord Folkestone rose to move 
the adjournment of the question, 
as there were many hon. members 
who wished to deliver their senti- 
ments upon it. 


Mr. Canning wished, in conse 
queace 
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quence of the business which stood 


tor [hursday, that the debate 


hoald be adjourned ull Tuesday 


next. ' . 
After some conversation, in which 


Wr. Brougham, Sir James Macin- 
tosh, Mr. H. G. Bennet, wid Mr. 
Goulburn participated, as to the 
day to which the debate should be 
,djourned, it was agreed that it 
should stand for Thursday. 

Mr. Hume postponed his motion 
relative to the Irish government 
tll the 19th instant. 

The other orders of the day were 
then disposed of, and the house ad- 
journed. 

House of Lords, June 12.—The 
Duke of Somerset brought up the 
report of the committee on weights 
and measures. 

A petition was presented for a 
clause in the bill now before the 
house to make the marriage of Ro- 
man Catholics by priests of their 
own persuasion legal. 

On the motion of the Marques 
of Lansdown, the Irish joint tenancy 
till went through a committee. 
The report to be received to-mor- 
row. The noble marquis observed, 
in order to correct an erroneous 
opinion which prevailed both in 
this country and in Ireland, that 
the bill did not take away any ex- 
isting franchise whatever. 

The Marquis of Lansdown moved 
thecommitment of the Irish grand 
jury presentment bill. 

The Earlof Donoughmore thought 
the subject needed farther enquiry, 
and moved as an amendment, that 
tbe bill be committed on Monday 
next, and that the parties be heard 
by counsel in support of what 
they deemed to be their vested 
rights. 

After conversation, 
amendment was agreed to. 

1823. 


the 


some 
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The Marquis of Lansdown rose 
to move the second reading of the 
dissenters’ marriage bill, the ob- 
ject of which was to enable dissen- 
ters to have the marriage ceremony 
performed in their own respective 
churches. 

It was opposed by the Lord 
Chancellor, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the bishops of Worcester, 
Chester, and  Léandaff. Lord 
Calthorpe approved the principle ot 
the bill, as did Lord Liverpool. 

Lord Ellenbdrough said, the real 
object of this bill was to relieve re- 
ligious scruples, and nothing else. 
The right reverend prelate asserted 
that the moral and religious inte- 
rests of the community would not 
be safe under the provisions of this 
bill. Now, he thought those in- 
teresis were not much advanced by 
forcing persons, in despite of thei 
religious scruples, to an occasional 
conformity. The right reverend 
prelate admitted that the subject 
demanded consideration. Why, 
then, would he not go into a com- 
mittee, and see whether the bill 
could not be rendered satisfactory ? 
With respect to the alteration of 
the liturgy, be doubted whether 
it could be effected, so as ty in- 
clude all dissenters, without doing 
that to which he had a most seri- 
ous objection—namely, converting 
marriage into a mere civil cere- 
mony. There were few things 
which gave him more pain than to 
see the right reverend bench always 
thus indisposed to give relief to 
tender consciences. What was re- 
quired of the legislature by this 
bill was but very little: what the 
legislature at present required of 
the dissenters was a very grievous 
obligation. He wished to see noble 
lords adhere to those liberal princi- 


ples of legislation ; he was anxious 
to 
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to see the right reverend bench 
adopt those principles, which would 
reflect much more honour on the 
Church of England than those 
which he had taken occasion to 
deprecate. Under these circum- 
stances, he warmly supported the 
second reading of the bill. 

After a few remarks from the 
Earl of Carnarvon, the house divi- 
ded: For the second reading, 21— 
against it, 27. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, 
on the bringing up of the new marri- 
age act report, that having well con- 
sidered this measure, be had pre- 
pared a clause which he should be 
evrabled to submit to the house to- 
morrow. 

The farther consideration of the 
report was adjourned tll to-mor- 
row, — Adjourned. 

House vf Commons, June 12.— 
Upon the motion of Mr. Kennedy, 
the transfer of securities (Scot- 
land) bill was read a third time, 
and passed. 

The brimstone duties’ drawback 
bill was read a second time, and 
ordered to be committed on Mon- 
day. 

The assessed taxes’ composi- 
tion bill was read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed on 
Monday. 

Mr. Herries moved the second 
reading of the post-horse duties 
bill. 

Mr, J. P, Grant objected to the 
clause which increased the duty on 
horses hired for the day, He be- 
lieved that the house was not 
aware that it was intended to in- 
crease the existing duties. 

After a few words from Mr. 
Herries, the bill was read a second 
ume. 

Mr. Denman presented a peti- 
tien from certain inhabitants of 
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Liverpool, praying that the house 
would take into consideration the 
mode of forming juries in England 
with a view of remedying the evils 
which attached to it. The pets 
tioners complained, amongst other 
things, that great inconveniene 
and injustice arose from the cireum. 
stance of a particular class of pep. 
sons Only being summoned to serye 
on grand juries. In consequence of 
this mode of proceeding, the grand 
jury of the county of Lancaster had 
become a sort of standing jury, the 
same names being continually 
placed on the panels. The peti. 
tioners attributed the failure of Ws. 
tice in the trials of the Manchester 
Yeomanry mainly to the manne 
in which the grand jury of Lanes 
shire was nominated. 

Mr. G. Philips said, that itee- 
tainly had created no little surprise 
in his mind, that the grand jury'bad 
thrown out the bills which wer 
preferred against the Manchester 
Yeomanry. He was of opinivn th 
subject of the nomination of grand 
juries should undergo a complete 
investigation. 

Mr. Denman observed, that om 
of the statements of the petitionen 
was, that the number of penom 
who had served as grand jurors ® 
Lancashire, during the last twelve 
years, was only 38; whereas # 
ought to have been 163. 

Lord J. Russell preseuted @ 
tition from the Freemasons of 
land, praying that they might & 
exempted from the operation oft 
secret oaths bill (Ireland.) 

Dr. Phillimore presented @ pe 
tion from the Rev. Dr. Poyndel 
praying that the Roman Cathebe 
of England might be placed ap 
the same footing as those 
land, with respect to the | ertors 
ance of the marriage ceremony 
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Sir J. Macintosh presented a 
the flax-dressers 


petiien from the 

ol spinners of Knaresborough, 

gust the reduction of duties 

8: Noel said, that on the 

td of March last he presented a 
from the lady describing 

as the Princess Olive of 


Cumberland, praying that the 
owe might take her case into con- 













that on Wednesday next he would 
move that it be referred to a com- 
aitee, He thought it was full time 
iat this question should be decided 
@wayor the other. He thought 
thet it was mot to the credit of 
asisters, that this matter should 
we suffered to remain so long un- 
wermined. If this lady was an 
impostor, it was for the credit of 
te Royal Family that that fact 
thwld be put out of doubt; but if 
ihe was not, it was still not for the 
ovdit of the Royal Family that 
ter case should be so long neglect- 
tHe had no object in view but 
atof respect for the Royal Fa- 
and a wish that justice 
thould be done in bringing this ques- 
tn forward.—-The petition was or- 
‘eed to be printed. 
«Hime presented a petition 
fw Mr. Thomas Hodson, a ship- 
‘merof the port of London, pray- 
"é that the duty on hemp might 
* mduced as low as that on fo- 
"gn flax, 

On the motion of Mr. Hume, 
at was ordered to be laid before 
4 @ return of the number 
Poe nage to conviction in the 
be of Exchequer in Scotland, 
le of the excise laws; 

names of the parties; the 
of the fines, and the man- 
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ner in which they were applied ; 
also a return of the number of 
cases settled by compromise. 

Mr. Hume presented a petition 
from a person named John Clay- 
ton, complaining of having been 
dismissed from the coal meters’ 
office, without just cause, or with- 
out compensation, after a service 
of several years. 

The honourable member inti- 
mated his intention of bringing the 
subject of the coal meters’ regula- 
tions before the house in the next 
session, 

Mr. Thomas Ellis presented a pe- 
tition from the brewers of Dublin, 
Cork, and Waterford, complaining 
of the injurious effects upon their 
business by the great reduction in 
the duties on Irish spirits. The 
petitioners stated, that, by the re- 
duction of the duties on Irish spirits, 
whisky could be sold in Ireland 
for about one half of its present 
price, by which the consumption of 
malt liquor would be very ma- 
terially diminished. The gene- 
ral use of spirits was most injurious 
to the morals of any people. It 
was well known (the honourable 
member added) that the people of 
Ireland, as indeed the inhabitants 
of every nation in a state of semi- 
barbarism, (which was unfortu- 
nately the case at present with the 
greater part of that country,) were 
much addicted to the use of strong 
spirits—a habit which had been pro- 
ductive of the worst consequence to 
their morals, and to the peace of 
the country. The recent altera- 
tions in the duties were therefore 
most injurious, in making whisky 
so much cheaper. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn informed the 
house that the East India Company 
had agreed to pay 60,000/, a-year 


on uccount of half-pay and pen- 
u 2 sions 
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sions to his Majesty's forces serving 
in the East Indies. As it was ne- 
cessary for that arrangement to be 
ratified by parliament, he gave no- 
tice that he should,to-morrow, move 
a resolution in ratification of it, in 
a committee of the whole house. 
At the same time he should move 
that the house should approve of 
the establishment of a Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Bombay ; and 
also of certain alterations that 
were about to be made in the exist- 
ing provisions as to the pension to 
the Judges of the Indian Courts of 
Judicature on retirement ; and also 
to the granting a retiring pension 
to the Recorder of Prince of 
Wales's island. Ie should likewise 
refer to the committee certain pro- 
visions respecting the allowances to 
the Bishop of Calcutta, and the 
pensions on retirement to him 
and the several archdeacons in his 
diocese. 

Mr. Huskisson presented a pe- 
tition from several owners of houses 
at Liverpool, complaining of the 
difficulty of ejecting tenants from 
tenements which they held over, 
and praying the house to adopt 
some means of removing it. 

Mr. Peel laid on the table a 
petition from the inhabitants of 
Belfast, complaining of the high 
price of coals imported into Ireland, 
and praying for some alteration 
in the coal duties. 

Mr. F. Buxton moved, that 
there be laid on the table of the 
house the items of account of 
a sum of 2,200,000 francs paid by 
France, under the convention of 
1814, in discharge of certain claims 
on property captured at Bordeaux ; 
also an account of the application 
of the said sum; also copies of 
any letters which might have been 
received from the Duke of Wel- 
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lington, addressed to Earl Bathurst, 
or the Secretary of State for Po. 


reign Affuirs, in the months of 


March and April 1814, regarding 


the ships captured at Bordeagy: 
and various other papers relative 
to the said subject.—Ordered, 

Mr. Western moved the oner 
of the day for resuming the ad 
journed debate on the resumption 
of cash payments. 

The Speaker having read the 
original resolution, 

Mr. Wodehouse and Mr. Jame 
spoke in favour of “ an equitable 
adjustment of contracts.” 

Lord Folkestone followed, and 
moved, as an amendment to th 
original motion, the following add 
tion, “* and also to consider further 
ofsome remedy for the consequences 
of such alteration in the currency, 
and among other things the pract- 
cability of establishing an equitable 
mode to adjust contracts.” 

Mr, Peel declined any prefatery 
remarks upon a subject so fullyand 
frequently discussed. He considers 
this a most improper time to intr 
duce the motion. ‘The transactions 
of the country had been conducted 
now for two years upon the faith of 
two distinct decisions of the hous, 
against entertaining the motion. Ile 
would consider the question unde 
this view. Did the general interests 
of the country require the house’ 
go into a revision of the currency; 
and have any persons suffered soine 
riously and unequally as to makes 
equitable adjustment of contract 
necessary? Distinguishing for 4 
while between. mercantile 
agricultural interests, could #f 
man doubt that, with respect to the 
commerce and manufactures of 
conntry, all the lamentable 
tions which had been pronowm® 
in that house bad failed? = 
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were the wonder and admira- 
yaol Europe, they were too apt 
inte despondency—they were, 
exo the nation, too great 
1 He would beseech 
gnly to look at the ma- 
ing and commercial inte- 
say whether they did not 
the most satisfactory in- 
ions of prosperity. He knew 
it. would be easy for some gen- 
demen to state, that, in particular 
gts of the country with which 
were connected, some distress 
wus still. felt; but he would com- 
jue the general state of those in- 
yeats at the present period with 
iatwhiecb had prevailed at other 
ues since 1817, when the causes 
shich were said to have been pro- 
dwed by the act of 1819 could not 
uve existed, He knew that the 
wricoltural and other interests had 
ween affected. by the change of the 
cwrency, but he denied that the 
wt of 1819 was the cause. He 
wuld. prove that the same evils 
td been pointed out before the 
seption of that measure. For this 
mrpese he must take the liberty of 
werring to a very able speech of 
he hon. and learned member for 
Winchelsea (Mr. Brougham), which 
m#avaluable record of the then 
wedition of the manufacturing in- 
ests, He hoped the house would 
‘“teonsider it unimportant to the 
“gument, that the change of the 
7 had affected that great 
mas of the community upon whose 
sours the prosperity of the countr 
‘ wo small degree depended. if 
should seek to show that they 
greater comforts now than 
r period—if he could 
Satisfaction of the 
that this class of the peo- 
im peace the ho- 
of their industry, he 
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thought he might fairly urge that 
as a reason why the house should 
not tamper with the currency. The 
hon. member for Winchelsea, at the 
end of a speech delivered in that 
house on the 13th of March, 1817, 
on the subject of the trade and ma- 
nufactures, had proposed resolu- 
tions, one of which was, “ That the 
trade and manufactures of the 
country are reduced to a state of 
such unexampled difficulty as de- 
mands the serious attention of this 
house.” In the course of that 
speech, the hon. member went 
through the principal branches of 
the manufacturing interests, pointed 
out the distresses under which they 
laboured, and asked how, if such 
was the condition of the manufac- 
turing classes, was it possible that 
the «agricultural interests could 
prosper? The hon. and learned 
gentleman quoted on this subject, 
from Mr. Child, the following pas- 
sage :—“* Trade and land are knit 
each to other, and must wax and 
wane together; so that it shall 
never be well with land but trade 
must feel it, nor ill with trade but 
land must fall.” Following the 
course which the hon, and learned 
gent. had pursued on the occasion 
tw which he alluded, he (Mr. Peel) 
should proceed to show the con- 
trasted prosperity which the ma- 
nufacturing classes at present en- 
joyed, and to convince the house, 
as he hoped, that better prospects 
must arise from that improvement, 
to the agricultural interest. He 
had, early in the present year, ad- 
dressed letters to those local and 
municipal authorities which were 
best calculated to furnish the in- 
formation he wanted, inquiring of 
them minute particulars respecung 
the manufacturing interests in their 
particular districts. He should — 
pry 
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ply the result of those inquiries to 
the points urged by the hon. and 
learned gent., because he thought 
that would be a fairer course than 
to mention them arbitrarily, and as 
might best suit the purposes of bis 
own argument. He would begin, 
therefore, with the clothing dis- 
trict; in hich that hon. aud learned 
gentleman had said that, in 1816, 
from the calculations which had 
been furnished to him, there were 
only 757 menin full, and 1439 in par- 
tial work, while 1164 were entirely 
idle. The account which he (Mr. 
Peel) had received from Hudders- 
field was, that at the present time 
the working classes were better 
employed than they had ever been: 
that the wages of spinners was 25s. 
per week, those of weavers from 
18s. to 21s, per week; that the 
people were in perfect tranquillity, 
and that the number of buildings 
had increased, The poor’s-rates, 
which bad been 10s. in the pound 
from 1815 to 1821, fell in the lat- 
ter year to 8s. 4d., and in 1822 
were reduced to 6s. 8d. Sheffield, 
though not a part of the clothing 
manufacture, was 80 important a 
place, that he might be allowed to 
mention it here. The poor’s-rate 
in that town had amounted, in 
1820, to 36,000/.; in 1821, to 
35,000/.; in 1822, to 19,5001. ; 
and it was estimated that, in the 
current year, it would be onl 

13,000/. The buildings had been 
going on in a state of satisfactory 
increase, and tenants were pro- 
cured for the new houses without 
difficulty. Could there be a greater 
proof of the advantage which must 
result to agricultorists? ‘The num- 
ber of consumers being increased, 
the relief to the growers was cer- 
tain. When the last census was 
taken, at which period the Bank 
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restriction was in o 

were 1600 houses porece 
this town—in the last year ther 
was notone. At Halifax, the Ip 
bouring classes were generally well 
off; the poor-rates had been m. 
duced, and a large increase had 
been made in the number of houses, 
which were let at from 7/. to & 
per annum. So much for th 
clothing towns. He would ney 
proceed to Birmingham, whieh 
presented a fair symptom of th 
condition of the iron trade in 
ral. In 1817, out of a populational 
84,000 souls, 27,000 received pa- 
rochial relief. One third of them 
were out of employment, the othe 
only at half work ; and the poor-ray 
amounted to between 50,0001, and 
60,000/. In answer to the inquiries 
which he (Mr. Peel) had made, he 
learned that the working classes 
were now well employed ; thatther 
was no complaint, no disloyalty; 
and that in the town of Birming 
ham 425 houses had been built 
the year 1822. The poor-rate 
which, from 1817 to 1820, hed 
been 52,000/., in 1821 was only 
47,0007. and in 1822 only 20,0004, 
having been reduced considerably 
more than half in the last tw 
years. Were these, then, not prool 
that the working classes were ms 
condition of comparative pm 
perity? He came then to Ma 
chester, of which the hon. asd 
learned gent. had, in his speeth, 
drawn a most melancholy picture; 
but, he regretted to say, not mor 
melancholy than true. He bet 
taken the pains to calculate tk 
average rate of wages of 1000 me 
for a week. During the restrietet 


currency it appeared from that 

culation that in 1802 they amouse 
ed to 13s, 2d. per week ; m 18i8, 
to 6s. 4d.; in 1816, to 5+ a 
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ej is 0817, the melancholy and 


period at which he spoke, 
met He might well have 


iad how it was possible for these 
seople t0 support existence ; and 


auurally paused at receiving for 
yswer, “that these miserable be- 


gs could barely purchase with 
cir bard and seanty earnings half 
1 pound of oatmeal daily, which, 
ened with a little salt and water, 
eastitated their whole food.” Such 
es then the condition of the cot- 
wetrade. Now it was carried to 
agrater extent than had ever be- 
ive been known ; the profits of the 
outers, it was true, are not large ; 
ist all classes were comfortable. 
The buildings had increased ; the 
cunty was tranquil; the wages of 
isespinners now amounted to 30s, 
yer week ;—he was sure the house 
wold feel interested in these de- 
ull, homely as they were, and he 
didnot fear exciting a smile on such 
@mecasion;—those of the course 
qaners from 20s. to 28s. ; those of 
weavers to 16s,, and those of silk- 
wavers to 16s. The poor-rates 
= 1820 had been 23,000/.; and 
athe three quarters of the year 
(823 they had only amounted to 
8000, In Bolton, which con- 
tuned $6 townships, the population 
tad increased by 8000 persons, 
wd 850 new buildings had been 
tected. Here he closed all he had 
sy upon the manufacturing in- 
rests; but he would ask whether 
"y stronger proof could be given 
than was: contained in the details 
wth which he had troubled the 
tute, that, for the advantage of 
their interests, at least, there was 
" Mecessity for revising the cur- 
eaey? He would ask, not attri- 
r ‘to the bill ae the merit 

, Caused this im rovement, 
whether it would not be aaa 
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able aud rash to make any altera- 
tion in it? He now approached the 
subject of the agricultural interests, 
He admitted that they laboured 
under a grievous depression; but 
the question now was, whether this 
had been caused by the restoration 
of a metallic currency, and whether 
a revision or equitable adjustment 
of all contracts could remedy or 
relieve it? Referring to another 
speech of the hon. member for 
Winchelsea in 1816, and to a 
speech of the hon. member for Es- 
sex (Mr. Western) in the same 
year, both of which had been, ag 
they deserved to be, printed in the 
shape of pamphlets, it was there 
stated that the agricultural in- 
terests were then depressed at least 
as much as they are now, The 
hon. gentleman proceeded to argue, 
that, according to the showing of 
those hon, members, by the speeches 
referred to, the causes of the agri+ 
cultural distress were in no way 
connected with the currency, but 
proceeded from the long war and the 
unnatural impulse which had been 
given to speculations in land. The 
change of the currency had had no 
other effect upon the agricultural 
interests than to arrest that alarm- 
ing depression which it was then 
suffering. He was satisfied that no 
change in the currency could pro- 
duce any effeet upon the agricul- 
tural interest which would be worth 
the risk which must attend such a 
measure. He would suppose that 
the standard had been fixed as the 
noble lord (Folkestone) would have 
it, at 4/. ls,, instead of 3/, 16s, 
would that have done any good? 
That could only have operated to 
the effect of about 3 per cent., and 
the complaint was, that the agri- 
cultoral interests had suffered a 


depression of 50 per cent, He must 
suppose 
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suppose the hon. gents. opposite 
meant by their cheers to concur 
with him ; if so, he would ask whe- 
ther it was worth while, for 3 per 
cent., to alter the standard? He 
then addressed himself to the only 
point remaining—that of the ques- 
tion, whether it was for the inter- 
ésts of England that all the con- 
tracts should be disturbed? Ile 
the same opinion now as 
he had done in 1819, and thought 
the addition to the burdens which 
the measure of that year had occa- 
sioned was amply compensated by 
the advantages which had resulted 
from it. ‘The noble marquis (of 
Titehfield) asked why any objec- 
tion should be made to an equitable 
adjustment—a proposition which 
was in itself so fair and just. He 
(Mr. Peel) answered, simply be- 
cause he could see no possible 
means of accomplishing such an 
object. Who could tell who were 
the creditors and who the debtors, 
when the individuals were con- 
stantly changing? “ But,” said 
the noble lord, “ I borrowed mone 
when the pound-note was aa 
only 13s., and Lam called upon to 
pay it back when it is worth 20s,” 
The noble lord seemed two forget 
that it had been many times at 
other and higher values, and even 
above 20s. He wished to know 
whether the hon. gent. agreed with 
him, that, as it was impossible to 
fix the Mint price of gold, so it 
would be absurd to attempt to ef- 
fect adjustment. It appeared, then, 
by the showing of his adversary, 
that the depression had been caused, 
not by the bill of 1819, but by the 
contraction of the currency and 
other effects of the peace. Why, 
then, all the contracts since that 
period must be set aside, and placed 
upen the same footing as those 


since 1819. ‘These, the noble 

(Folkestone) said, were few, ~ 
how could he reconcile this wih 
the opinion of his noble friend (the 
Marquis of Titchfield), who said, 
that during the last two years ther 
had been a great revolution in pr 
perty ? ‘These arguinents must pair 
off together, or, like opposite nup- 
bers in an equation, must destroy 
each other.. The hon. member 
for Essex, who last year proposed 
only to attack the contracts sine 
1816, now recommended the aé- 
justment of every contract sing 
1796. Let him consider how the 
changes in the currency which had 
happened since that period must 
affect the money contract of varion 
individuals. It would not be fair 
that the settled contracts should 
not be adjusted as well as thax 
which remained, because that 
would be withholding from the 
man who had faithfully performed 
his engagements, a relief which 
wus extended to him who had fail- 
ed in them; and how was it pom 
ble that the public could have ay 
future faith in the decisions of th 
house? The noble lord (Lord Folke 
stone) had stated one instance oaly 
of ruin which had befallen a gentle 
man who had purchased land; bet 
he had not stated what part of bs 
friend's loss was to be attributed & 
improvident speculation, and what 
part to the change of currency. !! 
improvident speculations were & 
be the subject of equitable adja 
ment, why should the noble lor 
limit that adjustment to speculation 
in land? Why not extend it equally 
to every commodity? which ® 
suredly would give enough empl 
ment to any committee. The ® 
ble lord (the Marquis of Titebtiel) 
had stated that we were in such? 


state that we were unable to ge” 
wal, 
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he would ask, would 

ye Seer refhestment, on -a 
the standard, do towards 
‘no the means of prosecuting 
s war with success ? The right 
bon, gent. then adverted to a pas- 
age to’ Mr. Western's pamphlet, 
ebich glanced ut an increased issue 
of paper 88 beneficial; but he (Mr. 
never be one to vote 

fr any tampering with the cur- 
-From the improvement 

had taken place in our com- 
mere, be augured well for agri- 
alture; and because he did not see 
ie possibility of adjusting the one 
we thousandth part of the contracts 
@iered into since 1793, from the 
muons which he had heard and 
derstood, and from those which 
tad not been explained, he should 
decidedly vote against the proposed 


Mr. H. G. Bennet ridiculed the 
wyument against inquiry drawn 
im the period of the session to 
which we had arrived, particularly 
when it was recollected that par- 
lament had been kept sitting the 
whole year, on one occasion, to 
ave countenance to perjury and 
fraud, and to give effect to the 
torts of malice and treachery; 
wd could it be thought that the 
teuse would be less willing to ex- 
ad the usual time of its sitting if 
fwete necessary to do an act of 
jatice?” He contended, that from 
the coincidence in several instances 
(which he adduced) of high prices 
of commodities with a large issue 
of paper, and low prices when the 
sue of paper was diminished, that 
the whole of the evils which we 
tad sustained were ascribable to 
the measure of 1819. The right 

geatleman had quoted the 
ter of two or three places ; 
would have been well if he had 
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given the amount of the whole 
kingdom. In 1812, it appeared 
that we paid in a depreciated 
paper currency 6,656,000. In 
the year ending March last, we 
paid in a_ metallic currency 
6,300,000/. So that estimating the 
rates of 1812 by the standard of 
what they would now command of 
the necessaries of life in metallic 
currency, they only could be said 
to amount to 3,800,000/. ; and it 
thence appeared we were twice as 
poor, twice as distressed, as we 
were in 1812. He attributed great 
part of the misery in Ireland last 
year to fluctuations in the curren- 
cy ; and contended the inquiry was 
fitting, if it were only to show to 
posterity the necessity for the in- 
justice which we committed, and 
the impossibility of finding a re- 
medy for it. 

Mr. Huskisson apologized for 
troubling the house on a subject 
which he had so frequently dis- 
cussed ; but the manner in which 
he had been called upon by some 
hon. members compelled him to 
say a-few words. The feeling with 
which he came down to the house 
wus, an expectation that the hon. 
member for Essex, following the 
example of the hon. baronet (Sir 
T. Lethbridge), and yielding to 
the reasons which had swayed him, 
would have withdrawn his motivn ; 
particularly as, in addition to the 
reasons which induced the hon. 
buronet to come to that determi- 
nation, there was this circumstance 
in the case of the hon. member for 
Essex—that since he first agitated 
this question another year had 
elapsed, under which the country 
had had this condemned currency ; 
and it was agreed on all hands, 
that the longer it existed, the 


greater was the difficulty of any 
change. 
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change. The hon, gentleman (Mr. 
Bennet) had himself acknowledged 
that the inquiry was desperate as 
to any practical relief. The noble 
lord (the Marquis of Titchfield) 
had stated, as a necessity for in- 
quiry, that their aristocracy would 
be ruined, torn from their paternal 
estates, and reduced to seek a mi- 
serable existence in a foreign land : 
that, certainly was a highly co- 
loured picture. Another ground of 
inquiry was, that so long as the 
present state of the currency ex- 
isted, we were so crippled that we 
were unable to go to war. If he 
(Mr, Huskisson) were persuaded 
that there was the slightest foun- 
dation for the fears of the noble 
lord, the evils were of so grave a 
nature, he should seek a remedy at 
whatever risk. Another topic was, 
the universal distress of all classes 
in the country; as a proof of 
which the honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Bennet) adduced the state of 
the poor-rates. If the honourable 
gentleman's statement was correct, 
it would not surprise him (Mr. 
Iluskisson) that the poor-rates had 
increased with our increasing po- 
pulation, and in consequence of the 
growth of abuse in the system, 
which was but too liable to be 
abused. The distress in Ireland 
last year was, he contended, solely 
attributable to the failure of the 
potatoe-crop ; and in proof that it 
was so, in the present year, there 
was no difhculty in that count 

maintaining its population, et 
the currency was now the same as 
im the last year, when the hon. 
member attributed the distress of 
the country to that cause. In 
order to attain the object of the 
hon, member (Mr. Western), we 
must agree upon what was the 
standard by which we were to 


AND 


measure the depreciation ; and thes 
it must be determined at wg 
time the depreciation began, and tp 
what degree it extended, It had 
been said the depreciation com 
menced in 1793; but what ground 
was there for it? Certain) bone 
with reference to the weight and 
fineness of the coin, t from 
1808 to 1814 there i 
was a considerable departure from 
that standard. The hon. member 
for Norfolk (Mr. Wodehouse) bad 
referred to some opinion of his 
(Mr. Huskisson’s) given in 1814, 
in which he supposed there wa 
some inconsistency with those be 
now maintained as to the price 
at which corn could be grownia 
this country; but he (Mr. He 
kisson) contended that the e 
rience of the last two years ( 
which it was urged the farmers had 
not had a remunerating price) form 
ed no argument to impeach the 
consistency of his opinion. Hestil 
maintained that corn could not 
be grown in this country so cheap 
as it wasin 1790. The noble lod 
(the Marquis of Titchfield) stated 
the fall of rents at 25 or 30 per 
cent. ; but then it should be recob 
lected that they had previously 
been doubled, and that circum 
stance had relieved his (Mr. Hue 
kisson’s) mind from the dreadd 
seeing the whole of the present 
race of landlords swept away; an 
he was persuaded that persom 
possessing an estate without m@ 
cumbrances, would be in a better 
situation than persons who 
employed their capital in aay 
other way. The great evil of ° 
depreciation of the currency ™ 
where owners of land had ther 
estates encumbered (from no 

of their own) by mortgages ba 


the provision of younger 
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(he ; and for their mis- 

seemed to be no 
needy. ‘But it was most absurd 
» wee that the lands of this 
cuairy could become barren un- 
der the which had 
ie stated by:his right hon. friend 


The Marquis of Titchficld de- 
sid having made such a state- 


bed 4 
"i, Hoskisoon had certainly un- 
dentood the noble lord to have 
daied that all rents would disap- 
yar; he had undoubtedly dwelt 
goa the impoverishment of the 
wistocraey ; but it was impossible 
weappose that the incumbrances 
! all the rental of the 
and gentry of this coun- 
ty. Thenoble lord did not appear 
wysanguine as to the practica- 
of the equitable adjustment: 
te (Mr. Huskisson) would not fa- 
gue the house by going into any 
éetail, to show the utter impracti- 
of such an adjustment. 
They had heard a little the other 
mght about the Court of Chan- 
4 but if the principle of equi- 
adjustment were to be acted 
ea, it would be necessary to 
tae more Courts of Chancery 
— nar present ; and 
it would be impossible 
wdapose of all the cases in thisty 
yar. The honourable member 
Taunton had stated that the fall 
"the value of the precious metals 
"s Dot only affected by banking 
‘rations inour own country, but 
¥y the paper issues of America, 
“eiria, Denmark, and Russia: 
“that if the rang of the hon. 
fatleman (Mr. Western) were 
‘ct admitted, it followed that we 
. _ mercy of those powers, 
48 regarded our standard of 
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value; and America had only to 
make an issue of paper, by which 
the value of money would be low- 
ered, and then we must have a 
committee in order to fix what the 
value of money was. This was 
contrary to every principle laid 
down by law, by the late Lord Li- 
verpool, and every other writer on 
the subject: it was contrary to 
every statute passed since the time 
of Elizabeth, hy which it was re- 
cognized that the standard of a 
country once fixed, it should be 
immutable; and that standard did 
not, as he had been taught, consist 
of a comparison of one thing with 
another, but in the quantity and 
fineness of the coin of the country, 
He contended that the capacity of 
this country to go to war, if its 
honour or interest required it, 
was sufficiently proved by the 
25,000,000 of taxes which had 
been repealed since the peace; 
and though some were particu- 
larly burdensome, the country 
would cheerfully bear their re-im- 
position, rather than its honour 
should be tarnished. After some 
farther observations, the honour- 
able gentleman concluded by de» 
claring that he should oppose the 
motion. 

Mr. Monck and Mr, Atwood 
made a few observatious ; after 
which, 

Mr. Western rose amidst loud 
cries of ‘* Question,” and said that 
he would wave his privilege of 
reply on account of the impatience 
manifested by the house. 

The house then divided; the 
numbers were—For the motion, 
27—Against it, 96.—Adjourned. 

House of Lords, June 13.— 
A message from the Commons 


brought up the silk-manufacturers’ 
and 
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and Ireland law offices’ compen- 
sation bills, which were read a 
first time. 

Ou the farther consideration of 
the report on the marriage-law 
bill, 

The Lord Chancellor proposed a 
clause in place of that which at 
present stands in the bill, by which 
all property acquired by means of 
# marrage solemnized contrary to 
the act, by fraudulent means, should 
be forfeited. The clause which 
he now proposed was to extend 
the penalties to marriages by bans 
us well as by, licence. He would 
also propose a shorter period than 
three years for the legal proceed- 
mgs tocommence At present, he 
would move that the clause be 
printed, and the report farther con- 
sidered on Monday. 

The Earl of Westmorland agreed 
to the course proposed by the noble 
and learned lord, though, from 
what he could perceive of the 
clause, it would not remove any 
of the objections which he enter- 
tained to the principle on which it 
was founded, 

The Marquis of Lansdown gave 
notice, that at a very early period 
of the next session of soiled 
he should bring in a bill to relieve 
the Dissenters from certain griev- 
ances of which they complained 
in the solemnization of marriage. 

On the motion of Lord Sid- 
mouth, the house went into a 
committee on the prison laws’ 
consolidation bill. 

On the clause which authorizes 
magistrates to order a prisoner into 
close confinement for a month, for 
wny breach of the discipline of the 
prison, 

Lord Sidmouth remarked, that 
by this clause the power of inflict. 
img-corporeal punishment by the 
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gaoler, which had been sanctions: 
by three acts of parliament, wa 
repealed. ‘This power he con. 
dered absolutely necessary in som 
cases; as where an offender wa 
committed to prison, and to fe 
kept to bard labour. There bed 
been examples of persons s0 com. 
mitted, who had absolutely refused 
to comply with their sentence gijj 
rendered tractable by the threat of 
corporeal punishment. On such 
persons, and on convicted 

he should therefore propose, tha 
the power of inflicting corporeal 
punishment should be given to the 
gaolers under the orders of the 
magistrate. His lordship com 
cluded by moving an amendaient 
to that effect. 

The question on the amendment 
was put, and it was agreed to with 
aut a division. The other clauses 
of the bill were then gone th 
and the report ordered to be rm 
ceived on Tuesday next. 

The [Irish joint tenancy bill was 
read a third time and passed,—Aé 
journed. 

House of Commons, June 13— 
The committee on the poor law 
umendment bill was postponed by 
Mr. Nolan till Friday. 

Petitions were presented agains 
the duty on coals—the importaties 
of yarn—one for and one 
an increased duty on bari 
against certain practices in the 
victualling office. 

Mr. Dawson moved that the re 
port on the gas-light establish 
ments be referred to a select com 
mittee, 

Mr. D. Gilbert said a few words 
in Opposition to the motion, atter 
which it was agreed to. 

Leave was given to Mr. Browr 
ing to bring in a bill to allow fare 
ther time for the a of 
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+The bill was af- 
ung in and read a 


Mr, J. Smith brought uP es 
spent of committee on the law 
. t was ordered that 


ae he psinted 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gored that the house resolve itself 
isto a committee on the barilla du- 
ues’ acts. 
The house then went into the 


committee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
aid, that it was not his intention 
» establish a permanent law im- 


ging a high duty upon barilla for 
cae of encouraging the 


manufacture of kelp: his measure 
ws merely temporary. ‘There 
were r considerations ‘be- 
inging to this case, which induced 
lim to extend to the kelp-mnakers 
wth relief and protection as was 
practicable. He fairly owned that 
he distress among them was 
great: not less than 
fom $0,000 to 100,000 persons 
wrein some way or other em- 
in this branch of trade; 
from motives of bumanity it 
"8 Recessury to do something 
trthem. He therefore proposed 
‘resolution for raising the existing 
éayon barilla from five to eight 
fineas: the new duty to begin on 
eth of January, 1824, and to 
Miele years. 

: ll strongly support- 
tthe resolution, stern: that if 
“were not carried, 2,000 _per- 
“on bis own estate only would 
thrown out of employ. 


Mr. Ricardo controverted some 
arguments printed and cir- 


tulated by the opponents of the in- 
,» und contended that 
and only ground on which 


resolution could be supported 
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was that of humanity. The same 
reasons that now induced the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
suggest this augmentation would 
exist at the end of five years to 
warrant its continuance. He ob- 


jected to temporary expedients of 


this kind, and to the principle on 
which they were established. 

Mr. G. Bennet thought previous 
investigation absolutely necessary. 
It was easy to appeal to humanity, 
but it might not be easy to tell how 
much self-interest influenced that 
appeal on the part of certain gen- 
tlemen. Ile required that the dis- 
tress and the necessity for this aug- 
mentation should be made out to 
the satisfaction of acommittee. He 
apprehended that this was a case 
like that of the Scilly Isles some 
time ago, when large sums had been 
most improperly taken from the 
public on a grossly exaggerated 
statement of distress. 

The committee divided, when 
the numbers were :—For the reso- 
lutions, 100—Against them, 20. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
having moved the order of the day 
for receiving the report of the new 
beer bill, 

The report being brought up, 

Mr. Dennison opposed receiving 
the report, and moved that it be 
received this day six months. Mr. 
Monck, Mr. Maberly, Mr. Bernal, 
and other members, spoke upon the 
same side. 

The house then divided :— For the 
amendment, 26—For receiving the 
report, 32. 

On the motion that the report 
should be read, 

The Marquis of Titchfield moved 
that it be recommitted. 

A second division took place upon 
this point, when the numbers were— 


For the report, 36—Against ~~~ 
e 











The order of the day was read 
for going into the consideration of 
the report of the judicial commis- 
sion on the Hees meg of the 
Court of the Chief . 

Mr. Scarlett objected to bring- 
ing forward the inquiry at this 
time. After considerable discus- 
sion, it was fixed for ‘Tuesday 
next. 

The East India mutiny bill was 
read the second time.—To be com- 
mitted on Monday. 

The East India trade bill was 
read the second time.—To be com- 
mitted on Monday.— Adjourned. 

House of Lords, June 16.—A mes- 
sage from the Commons brought up 
the St. Andrew's, Holborn, tithe, 
and several private bills. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that 
he had a petition put into his 
hands, which, as it contained no- 
thing disrespectful in its language, 
and related to a measure of very 
great importance to the petitioners, 
he thought it his duty to present. 
As to what related to the weavers 
as manufacturers, he was a very 
incompetent judge; but he trusted 
their lordships would consider it 
attentively, and he also trusted 
that the petitioners would continue 
to deserve it, as they had hitherto 
done, by their peaceable and or- 
derly conduct. 

The petition, which was from 
the journeymen weavers of London 
against the repeal of the Spital- 
fields acts, was then read. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, the 
bill, against the passing of which 
these petitioners prayed, was, if he 
recollected rightly, considered by 
committees of both houses as ne- 
cessary to be passed. and those 
committees certainly did not be- 
eve it would be injurious; it was, 
on the contrary, in the conviction 
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that the alteration was essential » 
the interests of both the ; 
und master weavers that the me. 
sure was brought in. It howeve 
appeared that a very large body of 
his Majesty’s subjects were againy 
the passing of this bill. On 
occasion, before their | 
adopted a measure of this king 
they would be disposed to give the 
most patient hearing to the parties 
interested; and if there could be 
any additional motive to weigh 
with their lordsbips, it would b 
from the quiet, orderly, and 

able behaviour of this body of mes. 
He spoke not from their conduct 
during the agitation of this me. 
sure, but on former occasions, whee 
the poor had laboured under the 
pressure of scarcity or famine; and 
under the most trying circum 
stances their conduct had bees 
orderly and loyal. He knew nat 
whether it was not goiny eut of the 
way to state this, but he felt that 
he should not be doing justice ® 
this class of men if he had nt 
called their lordships’ attention 
it. His lordship concluded by pr 
posing that, agreeably to a stand 
ing order of the house, this bill 
relating to trade) should be referred 
in the first instance to a commilt- 
tee, to consist of all those lonis 
who had attended during the se 
sion; and the committee to met 
on Wednesday next, and the par 
ties to be heard. The present p 
tition also to be referred to that 
committee, 

The Clerk having read the stax’ 
ing order, after a few words from 
the Earl of Lauderdale the m 
tion of the Earl of Liverpool #® 
agreed to. 

Lord: Ellenborough said, he 
two petitions to present to the 


lordships to the same effect i 
that 
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had just been read. 
“om “hae 179 of the 
easter weavers (the whole of their 
ember consisted, he believed, of 
within the operation of a 
that it might 
4 coke gt The other 
was from 10,500 inhabit- 
wisof St. Matthew Bethnal-green, 
do that the passing this 
wil be productive of the 
went possible effects as regarded 
r mgs 
Lord Kenyon presented a peti- 
tien against the bill from the inha- 
titants of Mile-end New Town. 
Lord Calthorpe presented a pe- 
tition to the same effect from the 
habitants of Church-street, Beth- 


+ ll petitions were read, 
wi ordered to be referred to the 
committee on the bill. 

The Zar! of Darnley presented a 
cap certain inhabitants of 

and Surrey, praying 
tir lordships’ attention to the 
tate of Ireland. 

The Earl of Aberdeen proposed 
© postpone the farther consider- 
tien of the Scotch entails’ bill till 
Friday next; which, after a few 
wis from Lord Rosslyn and the 
larl of Lauderdale, was agreed to. 
Pn. the farther consideration of 

report on the marriage act, 
the Earl of Westmorland cnpiaba 
te new clause of forfeiture intro- 
teed by the noble and learned 
don the woolsack : not that he 
ected to the principle of the 
“luane, than which nothing could 
more just, but that the opera- 
re be injurious as the 

at present worded. 

wan” Chancellor defended 

In compliance with a sugves- 
we of the Ear! of W cotutirlaads 
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the Lord Chancellor agreed to have 
the clause in question, as well as 
some others consequent upon it, 
supposing it were agreed to, print- 
ed and taken into consideration on 
a future day. 

The Marquis of Lansdown mov- 
ed the order of the day for going 
into a committee on the Irish 
grand jury presentments’ bill. 

Counsel were then, according to 
order, directed to be called in to 
argue against the bill. 

The Earl of Donoughmore ob- 
jected to the mode of proceeding 
which had been determined upon 
respecting the bill. He understood 
that counsel were to be heard to- 
night against the bill, but that the 
discussion was not to take place till 
to-morrow. He thought it proper 
that the discussion should take 
place immediately after the speeches 
of counsel. After a short conver- 
sation between the Marquis of 
Lansdown and Lord Donoughmore, 
it was arranged that counsel should 
be heard to-morrow at five o'clock, 
and that the debate upon the bill 
should immediately follow.—Their 
lordships then adjourned. 

House of Commons, June 16.— 
The St. Andrew’s, Holborn, tithes 
composition bill was read a third 
time, and passed. 

The Limerick (city) local tax- 
ation bill was read a third time, 
and (after a short discussion, in 
which Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Dawson, 
Mr. H. Gurney, Mr. O'Grady, Mr. 
S. Rice, and Dr. Phillimore, took 
a part) was passed. 

On the motion of Mr, Alderman 
Wood, the house went into a com- 
mittee upon the Londot-bridge 
bill; when the grant of 150,000/., 
and its several clauses, were agreed 
to. 


The Chairman then left bis seat, 
and 
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and it was ordered that the report 
should be brought up to-morrow. 

Mr. Goulburn moved the order 
of the day, that the house go into 
a committee on the Irish tithes’ 
composition bill. 

On the question that the Speaker 
leave the chair for that purpose, 
after some discussion the house 
went into a committee, and pro- 
ceeded to discuss the several clauses 
of the bill. 

A variety of verbal alterations 
having been agreed to, the Chair- 
man reported progress, and ob- 
tained leave to sit again on Wed- 
nesday next. 

The other orders of the day were 
then disposed of, and the house 
adjourned. 

House of Lords, June 17.— 
The royal assent was given by com- 
mission to the masters’ and ser- 
vants, the Liverpool church, and 
several private bills. ‘The Com- 
missioners were the Lord Chan- 
cellur, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
Lord Maryborough. 

On the motion of Lord Sid- 
mouth, the prison laws’ consolida- 
tion Lill was read the third time 
and passed. 

On the order of the day being 
read for the house gving into a 
committee on the Irish grand jury 
presentment bill, 

The Earl of Donoughmore moved 
that counsel be called in. 

Mr. Tyndall was accordingly 
called in, and heard on behalf of 
the clerks of the peace of several 
counties in Ireland; and, on the 
authority of decided cases, he con- 
tended they had a vested interest 
in their offices. 

The Earl of Donoughmore moved 
us an amendment, that the ope- 
ration of the bill be confined to 
clerks of the crown, and that clerks 
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journed. 
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of the peace be omitted, which Was 
negatived, 

The report was then received, 
and the bill ordered to be reads 
third time on Monday next,—Ag. 











House of Commons, June 17.— 
The Speaker took the chair at, 
quarter before four o'clock ; soop 
after which he was summoned 
the Deputy Usher of the 
Rod to the House of Peers, to hey 
the commission read for giving the 
Royal assent to several bills. Op 
his return, he informed the hous 
of the several public and private 
bills to which the Royal assent had 
been given.—Sce Lords’ Report, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved the third reading of the 
beer duties bill. It was accor. 
ingly read a third time. On the 
question that it do pass, the hous 
divided—For the bill, 64—A gains 
it, 26. 

On the motion of the Chancelle 
of the. Exchequer, the house west 
into a committee on the pra 
money distribution bill. 

Mr. Hume objected to the great 
delays which so often tvok place 
in the distribution of prize-money, 
and hoped they might be rem 
died. 

Dr. Phillimore said the presem 
measure was introduced to remedy 
a defect in some acts passed a fe 
years ago, for regulating the d 
tribution of prizes to foreigners ® 
the British service (in consequent 
of which defect the money due # 
foreigners was still undistributed 

Mr. Canning said that many 
the delays complained of by the 
who had claims to prize-meaey 
arose from themselves. 
seemed to prevail a very errone® 
impression on this subject, ¥ 
ought to be removed. It was 
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persons making applications by 
een wa 4 and through 
pecsonal favour, instead of a di- 
rect jon to the department 


shich bad charge of such affairs. 
jy far as his observation went, he 


ied seen every possible facility 
en to the claims of those who 
sade their application directly to 
office. 

2  W. Williams bore testimony 
» the readiness with which prize 
chims, when made direct to the 
Prisesuffice, were attended to. 

After a few words from Sir J. 
(wis, who complained of the 
ined practised on the unwary sea- 
nea by Jews, with respect to their 
puaemeney, the house resumed, 
the report was brought up and 
greed to, and the bill ordered to 
wad a third time to-morrow. 

Sir G, Cockburn brought up the 
mertof the London Bridge bill, 
whch was agreed to, and the bill 
ren read a third time on 

Mr. 8. Riée moved that the 
tame do resolve itself into a com- 
nitee to consider of the conduct of 
te Chief Baron of the Court of 

in Ireland, and also 
tat two reports of the commis- 
weers of inquiry into the courts of 
ste in Treland be referred to the 

Thehouse having gone into the 
wumnittee, 

a 8. Rice rose ; after ad verting 
Mmportance of every thing 
Pr With the administration 
jaitiee, he spoke at considerable 
ma Upon this peculiar caes. 
> Seay the house, that 
: 4, on a motion 
watt forward by his right ho- 
friend, the member for 


v 
a tt had been admitted 
roa that the fees exacted 
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in the courts of justice in Ireland 
demanded inquiry, and that in 
consequence a commission of en- 
quiry had been instituted. That 
commission had presented several 
reports; and the question on which 
the house had then to decide was, 
whether it would allow those re- 
ports to remain as waste paper, 
or would deal with them as the 
ground of inquiry and judgment 
on the conduct of the Chief Baron 
of Ireland. It was now the third 
session since those reports had 
been laid upon the table; and he 
trusted that when that circum- 
stance was taken into consideration, 
no individual would think that he 
was acting wrongly in calling upon 
the house to decide upon them 
without further delay. The charge 
which was brought against the 
Chief Baron in the reports in ques- 
tion was, that he had taken other 
than the ancient fees to which he 
was by law entitled—that he had 
introduced new fees and had in- 
creased the old; and that, by such 
conduct, he had increased the 
charges of the suitor, and had vio- 
lated his duty as a judge of the 
land. The honourable member 
concluded by moving twelve reso- 
lutions founded upon these charges. 
Colonel O'Grady replied. 

The resolutions were then put se- 
riatim from the chair, and the three 
first agreed to without a division. 

The fourth resolution was vir- 
tually negatived by a motion that 
the Chairman do leave the chair. 

After some further conversation 
it was proposed-—‘* That the Chair- 
man report progress, and ask leave 
to sit again.” 

The motion was agreed to; the 
house resumed, and the chairman | 
obtained leave to sit again on 
Thursday. 


xX Vr. 
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Mr. Sergeant Onslow moved 
that the Usury Laws Repeal bill 
be committed. 

On the question “That the 
Speaker do leave the chair,” Mr. 
Davenport rose and opposed the 
motion. le contended, that a 
more disastrous measure for the 
country could not possibly be in- 
troduced, The present bill proved, 
more than any proposition he ever 
recollected to have been made to 
the house, the modern rage for 
legislation. What would the bill 
go to do? To overturn, at one 
blow, that system which their an- 
vestors, for ages, bad been anxi- 
ous to establish. It would raise 
the interest of money to an unpre- 
cedented height, and the effect 
must be injurious to all classes of 
society. Those who wished to 
borrow money on the mortgage of 
lands, would be more especially 
affected by the measure. At pre- 
sent they could procure money by 
the payment of five per cent. ; but 
let this bill pass, and they would 
be charged an exorbitant rate of 
interest. Gentlemen might say, 
“If one person in the market won't 
lend money at a reasonable rate, 
unother will.” But this did not 
apply to persons residing at a re- 
mote distance from town, who 
knew nothing about the money- 
market. He moved as an amend- 
ment—" That the bill be commit- 
ted this day three months,” 

Mr, Ricardo argued, that money 
ought to be placed on the same 
footing as any other commodity. 
The lender and borrower ought to 
be allowed to bargain together as 
freely as the buyer and seller did 
when goods were to be disposed of. 
The honourable member feared 
that this measure would place the 
borrower entirely in the power of 
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the lender: but did the 

laws alter his situation? 
not. Means were found LO evade 
the law; for though the law said 
“ You shall not take more than, 
certain interest for your money,” 
it could not compel a man to lend 
at that particular rate ; and, then. 
fore, he who wished to borrow » 
all events, and he who wished » 
lend at as high a rate of interest 
he could get, both conspired » 
evade the law. ‘These laws op. 
rated precisely in the same way s 
the laws against exporting the cas 
of the realm. Now, notwithstand. 
ing those laws, did not the salea 
that coin take place? ‘The onlye: 
fect of the statutes in that case wa 
to place the traffic in the handsd 
bad characters who had no sem 
ples against taking a false oath 
They were encouraged to evade 
the law, and made a very gres 
profit by doing so. 

Mr. G. Smith said, that so f& 
from thinking this measure inje 
rious to that class of individuals 
whom the hon. member (Mr. De 
venport) had particularly pointed 
out, viz. the country gentlemes, 
he declared that if he were called 
on to devise a bill for their rele 
it should be precisely such acm 
as was then before the house. kt 
was shown before a committed 
that house, that, in consequence @ 
the usury laws, individuals we 
driven to raise money by aanuile, 
and the consequence was, that the 
various charges amounted to 
less than 15/. per cent. He cout 
state the cases of many pe 
who had been reduced to begg*) 
in consequence of the recent 
ure of certain individuals 
dealt largely in transactions a 
this nature. He bappened # ™ 


: a 
chairman of the committe 
bunker 
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and they wished this 
Se to os for @ reason 
vey different from that which in- 
fenced the honourable member. 
iie thought it would raise, but they 
wee afraid it would lower, the 
ae of interest. What was the 
ae with respect to foreign coun- 
vis, where mo such laws were 
inwat No interest whatsoever 
su oppressed in consequence of 
ie absence of those measures. 
fhe rate of interest in Holland 
ww sow lighter than in any other 
patel the world, and it had long 
en #0, except during the period 
dthe French revolution. There 
wu, therefore, no necessity what- 
wer for laws to check usury, and 
wth all their efforts they could not 
prevent it. 

Mr, Philips hoped the bill would 
ms. The committee by which 
te question was discussed, saw 
wa clearly the folly of those 
wm. Why should the person 
th had money to lend be placed 
wir diferent and more disad- 
tutageous circumstances than his 
ta. and learned friend would be 
engin to transactions in landed 
mpety? Out of all the argu- 
ea which be had heard for 
“taminst the present bill, he 
tt beard nothing which could 
‘wnat the continuance of the ex- 
ag aw; he therefore supported 


motion. 
eT Wilson agreed very 
red What had fallen from 
Speaker. Perhaps in the 
Ent slate of the money market, 
“8 not entirely disposed to 
Pa “® Measure ; but thinking 
Pre. law highly objection- 
~ a vote for this pro- 


8 adoption upon 
Priociples would be highly 


ge- 
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beneficial. In Holland, where 
commercial interests were well 
understood, there were no usury 
laws. The fact was, the interest 
of money could never be kept up 
at a high rate while it was left to 
itself, He felt it his duty to sup- 
port the bill. 

The house then divided—For 
going into the committee, 38— 
Against it, 15. 

The house then resolved itself 
into a committee on the bill. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor objected to 
entering into the discussion of 
sO momentous a measure in so thin 
a house. 

Mr. Hobhouse spoke in favour of 
the bill, and of immediately pro- 
ceeding with it. 

The blanks were then filled up, 
and the house resumed. 

The other orders of the day 
were then disposed of. —Adjourned 

House of Lords, June 18.—A 
message from the Commons brought 
up the vessels’ registry, and several 
private bills, which were read a 
first time. ‘The compensation for 
offices bill (Ireland) went through 
a committee, and was reported 
without amendment. 

Lord Ellenborough, in the ab- 
sence of the noble lord who was in 
the chair of the committee to 
whom the bill for repealing several 
acts relative to the silk-weavers 
and various petitions were referred, 
begged leave to present a report 
which had been agreed upon, 

The report was read by the 
clerk at the table. It merely stated 
that the committee had met and 
heard counsel on the part of the 
petitioners, who begged to be al- 
lowed to produce evidence in a sub- 
sequent stage of the bill. 

Lord Ellenborough moved the se- 
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cond reading on Friday, which was 
agreed to.— Adjourned. 

House of Commons, June 18.— 
Mr, Curwen presented a petition 
from the merchants and shipowners 
of Whitehaven, complaining of 
great inconvenience in consequence 
of the frequent detention of vessels 
having on board small articles not 
entered in their manifest. Such 
articles were introduced clandes- 
tinely by the sailors, and without 
uny knowledge on the part of the 
owners. They prayed that this 
evil might be remedied. ‘The hon. 
member suggested that a remedy 
might be found in making it a for- 
feiture of wages on the part of the 
sailors who could be proved to be 
guilty of the clandestine introduc- 
tion of goods, and not visit on the 
owners who were innocent. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said that he would give the matter 
his best consideration, and if he 
should find that the suggestion of 
the hon. member could be adopted 
without injury to the revenue, it 
should be adopted. 

Petitions were also presented 
against the repeal of the duty on 
foreign wool—for introducing Mr. 
Owen's plan into Ireland for the 
employment of the poor. 

A petition was presented from 
the nobility, gentry, and clergy, 
of the county of Bedford, pray- 
ing that the house might take 
some measures to prevent the 
practice of Hindoo widows burn- 
ing themselves on the death of 
their husbands. 

Mr. F. Buxton was anxious to 
call the attention of the house to 
this petition. It was from a most 
respectable body, and related to 
4 question most interesting to the 
feelings of humanity. It appear- 
ed fror the papers which had been 
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laid before the house on this sah 
ject, and from other documeny 
equally authentic, that betwee 
800 and 900 widows were annually 
consumed in our East Indian ps 
sessions on the funeral piles ¢ 
their’ husbands. Some of the 
dreadful scenes were attended wit 
circumstances the most 

to human nature. It often hy 
pened that the same day whic 
deprived a son of his father mak 
him the executioner of his mothe 
and that he was seen applying te 
torch to the pile which was to te 
sume the bodies of both. It ae 
not unfrequently occurred, the 
when the poverty of the parte 
was such as not to enable the 
to procure a sufficient quantity ¢ 
fuel to consuine the body, the ba 
consumed victim of this hornbe 
superstition was suflered to linge 
in the most dreadful agomies ut 
fresh fuel could be procured » 
complete the horrid ceremos 
It was revolting to all feelings « 
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humanity, to know that the dri ip ih 
ayonies of those unfortunates 9 HE wyerg] 
constantly the source of Comm HD the say 
joke and brutal delight to thes Hi} ar gy 
rounding spectators. He bad * HR ete 
ceived a letter from a frend OR tp » 
India, giving a detailed accoum* Tl many 
many of those shocking s porta 
Amongst others, he mentioned 80M that the 
on the burning of the widow ol OE wih | 
village barber, the friends dn li some 
arty were not able to procurt een, 
ficient fuel to burn the body, ton of | 
that the legs and arms hung@* Hl tniog 
the fire, untouched, while ther Mr, 
of the body was slowly “Ee cid by 
There was another case—that® "HE @ ihe 
young woman 14 years of PRE leplore 
who was induced by the Wperstit 
of her friends to conseot @ * ER waly 4, 
molate herself on. the fuser! Prevent | 


of her deceased husband. ue 
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as the unfortunate woman felt the 
dames, she burst from. the pile, 
wd endeavoured to escape. She 
was, however, brought back, and 
ast in by ber relatives. Again 
her resolution failed, and she es- 
caped @ second time from the 
dreadful. scene, and cast herself 
istog water-course to relieve her 
sorched limbs ; she was a second 
time. brought~ back and thrown 
wonthe burning pile. She, how- 
eer, burst from it a third time, 
shone of the spectators pursued 
ber and brutally cut her throat. 
He would not fatigue or disgust 
the house by mentioning other 
cues, though he could cite many ; 
tet he would ask, were not these 
meses to which, if possible, the 
ought to put an end? 

such a thing was practicable 
tere had been already sufficient 
pol, for they had been put an end 
w byevery European prince who 
tad got ions in India. ‘The 
Danes, the French, the Dutch, and 
Portuguese, totally prohibited them 
a thir portions of India; and 
weral Rajahs had accomplished 
ie ame object: so, also, might 
™ gwvernment, if they only ex- 
mtd that promptitude of deci- 
ma which they exercised on so 
many other peepee not half so 
mportant. e earnestly hoped 
oat the attention of the selanaiean 
jit be directed to the subject. 
fomething were not done in the 
“etm, be should call the atten- 
“ofthe house to it early next 


= C, Wynn said that there 
be no difference of opinion 


the subject. All must alike 
' those melancholy elects of 
mon; but the question 
“ati be how could the desire to 
event it be best carried into exe- 
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cution? The practice was one as old 
as any known in India. Certain 
it was, it existed as far back as the 
time of Alexander the Great. It 
had taken such deep hold of, and 
was founded on such strong feelings 
connected with the religion of the 
natives, that he feared any attempt 
to put a stop to it by force would 
be without effect. 

Mr. Hume said that very severe 
regulations existed in India on the 
subject ; but they did not extend to 
the actual prevention. He should 
deprecate any measure of that 
kind, which he thought would be 
productive of no good consequences, 

Mr. Wilberforce thought if pro- 
per means were resorted to, no 
greater difficulty would be found 
in putting an end to this horrid 
practice, than had been in pre- 
venting another which had been 
stopped by the government under 
the Marquis Wellesley. 

Mr. Forbes had once thought 
that it could be prevented by laws 
against it, but he had since had 
reason to alter that opinion. He 
thought no regulations would be 
sufficient to check it. The Mar- 
quis of Hastings had confessed, 
that the means which had been 
taken to prevent, had tended 
rather to increase, the practice. 
He thought force would be of no 
avail, but he believed that a good 
deal might be done by persuasion. 

Mr. Money expressed his opi- 
nion to the same eflect as that of 
the hon. member. 

Mr. F. Buxton moved for co- 
pies of all correspondence between 
the government of India and this 
country on the practice of In- 
fanticide among the Hindoos; and 
an account of the steps to abo- 
lish it. 

Mr. C. Wynn said he had no ob- 

; jecuion 
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jection to the motion, but he feared 
the result would not be feand more 
satisfactory than in the case last 
before the house. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

The New South Wales bill (se- 
cond reading) was fixed for Friday 
week. 

Lord Binning referred to a speech 
of Lord A. Hamilton upon a former 
day, in which he charged the she- 
riff of Lanarkshire with partiality, 
and with throwing obstacles in the 
way of his election. 

ard A, Hamilton replied; after 
which, the house wishing to go into 
the business of the day, the matter 
dropped. 

Sir G. Noel called the attention 
of the house to the petition of the 
lady claiming to be Olive Princess 
of Cumberland, and moved that a 
select committee be appointed to 
enquire into her case. 

Mr. Hume secoi ded the motion. 

Mr. Peel stated the whole of the 
case, in which he proved the docu- 
ments upon which she grounded her 
claims to be forgeries. — Motion 
negatived. 

Mr. J. Smith having requested 
and obtained precedence of Mr. 
Goulburn’s motion, for going into a 
committee on the Irish tithes bill, 
moved for leave to bring in a bill 
“for the better protection of the 
property of merchants and others.” 

After a few words from Mr. 
Robertson in favour of postponing 
the bill until next year, leave was 
given to bring it in. 

The order of the day for the 
committee upon the Irish tithes 
being moved, 

The house went into a com- 
mittee, and several clauses were 
agreed to. 

The Chairman then reported pro- 
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gress, and moved that the report 
should be received on Friday next, 

Lord Nugent moved, that th 
order of the day for the secon 
reading of the test regulation bij 
be read a second time, for the par 


pose of postponing it. 
poke agains 








Severa] members s 
the principles of the bill. 

It was then read a second tim 
without a division ; and, on the me 
tion of Lord Nugent, was commit 
ted for Monday next. 

The Chancellor of the E 
moved the second reading of th 
distilleries bill (Scotch), 

The bill was read the secon 
time, and ordered to be committed 
to-morrow. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland 
moved that the order of the 
for the third reading of the 
confirmations bill be now read. 

The bill was then read a thin 
time, and passed. 

The Lord-Advocate of Scotland 
moved that the order of the dir 
for the third reading of the Seoteb 
commissioners bill be now read— 
Postponed till to-morrow. 

The other orders of the @ 
were then read, and the house # 
journed. 

House of Lords, June 
Lord Barham took the oaths a 
his seat. 

Mr. Brogden, accompanied 
several members of the House @ 
Commons, brought up the bam 
stone duties and beer bills, whitt 
were read the first time. 

The Duke of Lemster Pp 
a petition from the Hibermaa 
lanthropic Society, praying 
house to take into considerati® 
plan of Mr. Owen, for the 
ration of the condition of the p* 
of Ireland. Te 
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Marquis Lansdown pre- 
a ty certain mer- 
cunts in London, concerned in the 
igen trade, against the Scotch linen 


srade bill. 

The Duke of Devonshire rose, and 
aid that it was not his intention to 
lave oceupied any portion of their 
jondshipe’ time till the discussion of 
the insurrection act; but hearing 
that great delay would take place 
a of what passed in 
amtber and feeling the great 
wil of allowing the session to 
wminate without devoting one 
night to the subject of Ireland— 
bowever ill qualified he might feel 
himeli—relying on the indul- 
gace of the house, and the sup- 
prtof bis noble friends near him, 
te bad ventured to come forward 
wdraw their lordships’ attention to 
ie state of that country. All who 
wee acquainted with the state of 
Inland agreed in representing it in 
‘sate the most calamitous and 
tarming, and also agreed in the 
atheulty of applying any remedial 
mesure; but certainly, however 
aheult that might be, it was a 
reproach to Parliament to pass se- 
wt laws suspending the rights of 
tte people, without first attempt- 
my by liberal and conciliatory 
measures to effect the object. It 
uid not be denied, that the reli« 
ens which existed in 
a ahr one great cause of the 
a under which she groaned ; 
dt when no relaxations 
re laws which affected penally 

mest numerous class was at- 
rm iM was impossible to hope 
Tawa permanent tranquillity. 
te Mot the time to enter into 
conside woreng of ~s Catholic 
would impress it 

their lordships, that it om only 
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by adopting a conciliatory policy 
that they could hope to cure any 
of the evils which now afflicted 
Ireland, though it was foolish to 
suppose that Catholic emancipation 
would of itself allay every discon- 
tent. The whole condition of the 
government of Ireland, its policy 
and practice, demanded a prompt 
and thoroagh examination. When 
a country presented a divided popu- 
lation, there was no hope of tran- 
quillity without the most rigid and 
impartial administration of justice 
to all classes; but there was too 
much reason to fear that those who 
had so long held sway in Ireland 
had given the people occasion to 
doubt the purity of the system. 
His Majesty's ministers defended 
their mode of governing Ireland, by 
saying that their object was not to 
give a triumph to any party; and 
the result was, that the government 
of Ireland was completely in the 
hands of that small minority known 
by the name of Orangemen, who, 
conscious that they had no claim 
on the great body of the people, 
feared them ; oad the people, on 
their part, as naturally bated the 
Orangemen. In such a state of 
things, something more decisive 
must be done than adopting the 
system of giving a triumph to nei- 
ther party. While there existed 
one law for the rich, and another 
for the poor—one law for the Pro- 
testant, and another for the Catho- 
lic—they could never calculate on 
the attachment of the great body of 
the people. Either must be fully 
attached, or the government must 
be thrown into the hands of the 
Orange faction, which not only had 
not the confidence of the people, 
but had become odious in their 


eyes. During the last seasion of 
Parliament, 
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Parliament, the noble earl at the 
head of his Majesty’s government 
had pledged himself that the great 
grievance of the tithe system should 
be inquired into, As he had so far 
redeemed his pledge as the intro- 
duction of a measure in another 
place, he (the Duke of Devonshire) 
would only say that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to take some steps, 
as it was a tax most galling, and 
pressing with peculiar hardship on 
the country; some alteration must 
be made for the tranquillity of the 
governed, as well as for the safety 
of the Protestant establishment. 
If he were asked what was neces- 
cessary to be done, he should urge 
the concession of the Catholic ques- 
tion ; the arrangement of the tithes; 
the abridgment of the power of that 
Eo who had so long ruled in Ire- 
and; and, lastly, the most vigilant 
attention to the administration of 
the laws. It might be said that 
his Majesty's ministers were dis- 
posed to adopt some of these mea- 
sures; and if so, he should say, let 
them be really and substantially 
adopted, and let them be such as to 
command the respect and conviction 
of the people. Much, certainly, 
depended on the government of 
Ireland; and he could not but ex- 
press his disappointment that the 
feelings which the noble marquis at 
the head of that government had so 
often expressed in tLat house had 
not been more fully acted upon; 
and he should like to know if he 
sull retained those opinions, and, if 
he did, the reasons why they had 
not been acted upon. But, what- 
ever might be the opinions of any 
noble lord, it could not but have a 
good eflect upon a large proportion 
of the people of Ireland, to see, that 
while the house was arming his 
Majesty's government with extra- 
ordinary powers, they were desirous 








of concurring in any measvre which 



































might condace to the permanegg - 
tranquillity of the country, ‘Phe own 
noble duke concluded by moving trou 
the following resolutions :— the 
“ That this house has learnt wih ven 
the deepest regret, from the ip. a 
formation laid before it during the dt 
present session by command of his wln 
Majesty, that a general spirit of riod, 
violence, manifesting itself in og. ay 
rages of the most alarming natur, nto | 
has for some time prevailed in tries, 
parts of Ireland, and that in th map 
opinion of his Majesty's gover land. 
ment, extraordinary powers an point 
required for the protection of the 
the persons and property of by cme 
Majesty’s subjects in that king. whiel 
dom. their 
* That this house will be ready By ties 
to concur in any measures whieb io th 
may be found indispensable for the a C01 
prompt and effectual suppression anion. 
these disorders ; but experience has tbe d 
proved that coercion and force, how- proves 
ever necessary to avert a pressing pastice 
and immediate danger, have oe the fi 
been suflicient to eradicate evil, cake | 
whose magnitude and frequent re from 
currence induce a belief that ther comm 
must exist some material defect # might 
the state and administration of the bed t 
laws, and the system of the gover The 2 
ment; to the examination of whieb, presen 
with a view to the adoption of mon 'be sh 
permanent and eflectual remedies, to the 
it is the duty of this house to apply chrree! 
itself without further delay.” vhere 
Earl Bathurst denied that ther the im 
was any evidence to substantia ene 
the charges against the governmes! telore, 
which the noble duke's speech co positio 
tained. That the Parliament rates ; 
since the union, been which 
solely in passing coercive measure ot the 
—it was sufficient to reter © ted 
Statute books, to see the 0 argu 
nature of that charge. The ag” mover 





culture of Ireland was U 
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“ of the first importance : 
eiin 1816 the free importation of 
can was allowed into this country 
joa Ireland, at the same time that 
the ftee importation from foreign 
countries and from our own colonies 
eas forbidden ; and the monopoly 
tbe grain market was thus given 
Inland; and at a subsequent pe- 
od, when the prices were raised 
a which corn might be imported 
isto this country from foreign coun- 
wis, and from our colonies, it re- 
mained in the same state as to Ire- 
ud, However much political eco- 
sunists differed as to the propriety 
od the measure, they all agreed that 
it was the most important boon 
shich could be conceded; and if 
tir lordships referred to the quan- 


_ ties imported, they would see that 


in the last year it was quadrupled, 
scompared to the year before the 
win. Let the house also look to 
te different measures for the im- 
provement of the administration of 
jatice in that country, which was 
the first object to which the noble 
toke had called their attention; but 
fm the manner in which he had 
cmmmented on it, their lordships 
might suppose that no one measure 
bed been adopted relative to it. 
The noble earl here instanced the 
present improved mode of selecting 
tbe sheriffs, which was now similar 
wthe practice in this country; the 
mode of levying fines 

ne recognizances were forfeited; 
improvement of receiving evi- 
grand juries, and not as 


cence ve 
telore, finding their bills on the de- 


mations taken before the magis- 
‘ates; and lastly, the police bill, 
ae recently been passed, and 
nt good effects of which they 

the testimony of the noble 
arquis at the head of his Majesty’s 
ferment in Ireland. There was 
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also the introduction of petty ses- 
sions into that country—a measure 
of the greatest practical utility, and 
conducive in a great degree to the 
ends of justice. It had been the 
practice of a man who had a com- 
plaint to make, to go before some 
magistrate, who he imagined, from 
similarity of political resentment or 
other causes, might be favourable 
to him; but now, each magistrate 
was checked by his fellows, and by 
their acting under the control of 
public opinion. The control, also, 
which was placed on local taxation 
by the grand jury presentments 
bill, would be a great advantage to 
the country. ‘The importance of - 
this measure would be apparent to 
the house, when they recollected 
that at the time the whole revenue 
of Ireland was only 4,000,000/., 
there was little less than 1,000,000/. 
collected under the authority of 
grand jury presentments, of which 
no account was rendered to the 
public. Another measure by which 
Ireland had been benefited was, 
the advance of money for public 
works, to be repaid by instalments, 
and the sums granted for extending 
and improving the fisheries, The 
noble lord (Lord Clare) who se- 
conded the petition presented by a 
noble duke (the Duke of Leinster), 
had thought proper to complain 
that government had done nothing 
to give assistance to Ireland ; but if 
their lordships would compare the 
sum voted this year for that pur- 
pose (30,000/.). and look to the 
sum which was voted by the Irish 
Parliament (only 300/.), that com- 
parison was sufficient to relieve 


the Imperial Parliament from the 
charge of neglecting that country. 
If the subject of the noble duke’s 
petition should be thought neces- 


sary to be considered, there was 
every 
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every disposition in his Majesty's 
government to take the subject into 
the fullest consideration; not that 
he meant to give any opinion on 
Mr. Owen's plan, but merely to 
express the desire of his Majesty’s 
government to concur in any Ta- 
tional plan for the improvement of 
the condition of the people of Ire- 
land. The consolidation of the 
two Exchequers was also a mea- 
sure of great benefit to Ireland. By 
that she was relieved from the pay- 
ment of the two-seventeenths of the 
annual charge, as stipulated by the 
act of Union; and the present 
amount that she paid was, in fact, 
only two twenty-sevenths instead of 
two-seventeenths, Dy this measure 
the taxation of that country had 
also been relieved. Last year the 
window-ligkt duties had been con- 
siderably lessened, and this year still 
farther reducticns of taxation were 
to take place; and Ireland was 
about to be relieved from all assess- 
ed taxes, at the same time that this 
country remained burdened with a 
great proportion of those taxes. Was 
it, then, fair to represent the parlia- 
ment as only employed in devising 
measures of coercion? It was very 
true, that as the coercive mea- 
sures were always confined to a 
limited period, it was frequently 
necessary to renew them; but the 
measures for the benefit of Ireland 
were at once rendered permanent, 
and were acting at this moment 
silently and beneficially for her ad- 
vantage. The noble duke called 
for conciliatory measures; and were 
not these which he had enumerated 
truly conciliatory measures, extend- 
ing their benefits to every class of 
the community? The noble duke’s 
motion differed very slightly from 
one which had been made by a 
noble marquis last session. In the 


speech by which the noble niargus 
introduced that motion, he point 
out many circumstances which he 
thought contributed to the di 

of Ireland. One of the evils which 
had been complained of, was the 
absence of gentlemen from they 
estates, which government had a 
tempted to remedy by 

the assessed taxes. Irish 

now knew that they could avoid the 
payment of those taxes, if they m 
sided in their own country, The 
noble earl concluded by stating, that 
as he was unwilling to meet the 
motion which had been submitted 
to their lordships with a direct pe. 
gative, he would move the previow 
question. 

The debate was afterwards cap 
nied on at great length by the Eark 
of Clare, Clifden, Darnley, Gosport, 

‘aledon, Limerick, and Liverpodl; 
Lords Holland and Mary 
the Lord Chancellor and the Mar 
guis of Lansdown. 

Their lordships then divided 
the original motion: the numbes 
were as follows ;—Content, 4— 
Proxies, 16—Total, 59. Not Com 
tent, 66—Proxies, 39—Total, 105. 
Majority against the motion, 46— 
Adjourned. 

House of Commons, June 19.—A 
new writ was ordered for the borough 
of Hertford, for a burgess to serveis 
the room of Lord Cranbourne, whe 
has succeeded to the title of Mar 
quis of Salisbury. ! 

Mr. P. Moore presented a pe> 
tion complaining of an undue eee 
tion in the borough of Bossimey 
It was ordered to be taken into cor 
sideration on the 8th of July. 

Mr, Benett presented a peu 
from Robert Gourlay and other 
paupers, complaining of cere 
parts of the poor bill called Me 
Nolan’s bill. 


Or 
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tion that the assessed 
ition bill be read a 
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said, that very 
present session, the 
in speaking of a pro- 
‘eduction in the assessed 
had said, that besides the 
isl redaction of the window-tax, 
de whole of the lower range of 
siedows in houses with shops would 
. He now, however, 
jund, that this was to extend only 
ws which looked into 
aeets in front, and not to those 
which looked into courts at the side 
wrarof the shops. There were 
eepers in Westminster 
maaan wie thus situated, and 
hi, n0 doubt, would feel much 
that the promise at 
int beld out had not been ad- 
bered to. 

Mr. Herries said, the exemption 
d the lower range of windows was 
mly to extend to those which be- 
inged to shops, and not to the 
bwer Windows of any other part of 
ihe house ; but he apprehended that 
il windows really belonging to the 
top Would be exempted, whether 
bey looked into the street in front, 
# it a court at the side.—The 
a then read a third time, and 

The barilla duties’ bill went 

& committee, and the re- 
ae to be received to- 

passage vessels’ regulation 
till was ‘read a second time, and or- 
tered to be committed to-morrow. 

poor settlement bill was 
wad « second time, and ordered to 

ec . Monday next. 

Rito from Hexham, praying for 
the a ; ng fo 


of slavery. 
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The same hon. member present- 
ed a petition from certain owners 
and occupiers of land in Northum- 
berland, praying for the equalization 
of duties on all British spirits. 

Mr. James presented a_ petition 
signed by 3107 inhabitants of the 
town of Newcastle-upon~-Tyne ; 
many of them respectable trades- 
men, but the greater part were 
Operative mechanics and artisans— 
part of that body which constituted 
the great wealth and strength of the 
country in time of need. They 
stated, that it was their inalienable 
right to be fully and fairly repre- 
sented; that they should have a 
voice by their representatives, in 
making the laws by which they 
were governed, and in imposing the 
taxes which they were called upon 
to pay; and that unless they en- 
joyed this, their condition was that 
of slavery. The hon. member here 
went at considerable length into a 
comparison of the situation of the 
West India negroes and the great 
body of the working population of 
this country ; and, after contending 
that the negro was better circum- 
stanced, he added, *‘ If it was now 
proposed that an exchange of con- 
dition should be made between the 
blacks and the working population 
here, he thought it was in favour of 
the latter. The petitioners prayed, 
as a remedy for their grievances, 
that the house might grant annual 
parliaments, universal suffrage, and 
vote by ballot, in which prayer he 
entirely concurred.” 

On the question that the petition 
be brought up, 

Sir I. Coffin expressed his belief 
that the hon. member who presented 
the petition, and the petitioners, were 
all labouring under mental delusion. 


He did not know where the distress 
and 
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and misery of which they talked 
existed. For his own part, be never 
saw in any other place so many fat, 
sleek, well-clad, and contented- 
looking people as he saw in Eng- 
land. 

The petition was then read. 

Mr. Abercromby, in the absence 
of his noble friend the member for 
Northamptonshire, presented a pe- 
tition from 9525 householders of 
the county of Middlesex, praying 
that the jurisdiction of the county 
courts, which now applied to debts 
of 40s. value, should be extended 
to debts of 10/., or at any rate of 
5/. value. 

Mr. Hobhouse presented a peti- 
tion from Mr. Butt, who complained 
of unjust detention at the suit of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Lennard, after some observa- 
tions, moved thata select committee 
be appointed to take into considera- 
tion the returns made to the house 
on the 24th of January, 1821, from 
the county court of the county of 
Middlesex—to examine whether 
the fees could not be diminished in 
the hundred of Ossulston, and whe- 
ther the number of sittings in other 
hundreds could not be increased, 

Mr, Curwen objected to the mo- 
tion, and maintuined that not the 
slightest imputation could rest upon 
the barrister who, with distinguish- 
ed talents, presided over the county 
court of Middlesex. 

Mr, G. Bennet was of opinion, 
that a committee could not be bet- 
ter employed than in inquiring into 
the establishment of this court, and 
whether it could not be improved. 

For the motion, 18—Against it, 
44. 
Mr. Hume brought forward his 
motion relating to late promotions 
inthe navy ; and, after enumerating 
many instances which be consider- 


ed extremely unfair, he moved thy 
following resolutions ;— 

** That it appears, by returns 
this house, that share ite ey 
lieutenants, 813 commanders, ag 
851 post captains, on the list 
the Royal Navy in January 1816; 
and that, notwithstanding so grea 


a number of officers on the fist, 


there has been, between J 

1, 1816, and January 8, 1823, » 
additional number of of 860 
motions; viz., of 513 midshipmes 
to be lieutenants, of 222 lieute. 
nants to be commanders, and 125 
commanders to be post captains; 
and that, although peace has e- 
isted for seven years, there wer 
on January 8, 1823, 3720 lieute 
nants, 814 commanders, and 829 
post captains on the list of the 
Royal Navy—a number more thas 
sufficient to officer a fleet of twiee 
the number of ships of every 
description in the British navy, if 
they were all at sea at the same 
time, 

“That there are 814 com 
manders on the list of the royal 
navy, and 57 of them now on full 
pay, of whom only seven were pr 
moted during the last ten yearsol 
active warfare (from 1802 to 1813) 
and 50 who have been promoted 
since June 1814, the terminaties 
of the war in Europe. 

“ That many of the promotions 
have been made in the royal navy, 
without due regard either to te 
length of service, to the merit of 
the midshipmen and officers, # 
to the efficiency and advantage of 
the navy; and that the expen 
of the half-pay of the officers of 
the navy, necessarily great 
a long war, has Leen thereby gre 
ly and unnecessarily increased © 
the country. 

“ That there were 950 — 
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the list of the royal navy in 
1816, and 747 in Janu- 

1824, showing a decrease of 
203 in the seven years, exclusive 
of sixteen persons added to the list 
in that time. 

“That there were 6949 offi- 
cemand men in the corps of royal 
marines in January 1816, and 
494 in January 1823, being an 
increase of the corps of 1545 in 
seven years; but there were only 
five first commissions granted, and 

) promotions to higher 
raok in that period. 

“That an humble address be 
presented to his Majesty, that he 
will be graciously pleased to direct 
am enquiry to be made into the 
manner in which the Right Hon. 
the Lords of the Admiralty have 
exercised their power, both as re- 
gards the placing on full pay those 
ficers already on the list, and the 


ion of the several officers to 
Looe renk in the navy since the 
peace in 1815.” 

Sir George Cockburn, Sir B. 
Martin, Sir I. Coffin, and others 
replied, after which the resolutions 
were ived seriatim. 

Mr. estern moved for leave 
to bring in a bill to alter the quali- 

of jurors in counties, not 
counties of cities. 
_ Mr, Lester seconded the mo- 
ton, 


Leave was given to bring in the 



























eee now rose to submit 
on the subject of the 
Coronation expenses. His objec- 
ton, he observed, was not so much 
the amount of the money ex- 
pended, as to the principle of its 
weeation. A part of it, the 
re Was aware, was paid out of 

money given by France as in- 
fmaity to this country. The 
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whole sum amongst the several 
powers was 750,000,000 of franes, 
of which 125,000,000 were paid 
as our portion. In 1816 the house 
were told that details would be 
given of the application of the sums 
received by us. ‘The house, how- 
ever, did not hear of it till 1821, 
when the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated that there were 
500,000/, of it applicable to the 
service of the year. That right 
honourable gentleman added, that 
he could not then state the amount 
of the remainder, but that what- 
ever it might be, it would be made 
applicable in the same manner, 
and an account given of it in the 
next year, of which it would form 
part of the ways and means. ‘The 
house, however, had got no farther 
particulars of it since then. The 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had distinctly stated that the whole 
surplus would be applied to the 
service of the year; and what he 
(Mr. Hume) complained of was, 
that instead of having this account 
given, 135,000/. of the sum should 
have been applied without the 
knowledge and consent of Parlia- 
ment. ‘This he complained of as 
a breach of faith with the house 
and the country, that the money 
should have been applied in this 
unwarrantable and unconstitutional 
manner; and it was the duty of 
the house to inquire into the case, 
which could not be better done than 
by the appointment of a commit- 
tee, He had also to complain of 
the great excess of the expense of 
the coronation beyond the estimate. 
He would beg to ask the right hon. 
gentleman opposite, what was the 
use of an estimate, if it did not ap- 
proximate in some degree to the 
sum to be expended? They were 


first told that 100,000/. would very 
probably 
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probably cover the whole expense 
and a sum to that amount was 
voted by the house ; but they now 
found, that instead of 100,000/., 
the sum expended was not less 
than 238,000/. It was said that 
the expense was very considerably 
inereased by the delay of the co- 
ronation from 1820 to 1821. That 
might be; but why, in that case, 
was not a new estimate laid before 
the house in 1821? Ile had ask- 
ed, in 1820, whether it was con- 
sidered that the 100,000/. would 
be sufficient, and he was answered, 
that it would. Now, this was un- 
fair; for he was satisfied, that if 
the whole sum was mentioned to 
the house at first, it would have 
required greater persuasion than had 
been used to induce them to con- 
sent to it. Next, as to the appli- 
cation of this immense sum. He 
would wish to know something on 
the subject; and he thought that 
the house had a right to expect it 
—not merely as a matter of cu- 
riosity, though that might not be 
out of the case, but as’a matter in 
which they were interested as guar- 
dians of the public purse. He 
should wish to know, how it hap- 
pened that such an expense should 
be incurred for robes. He should 
hke to be informed why that bau- 
ble—the Crown worn at the coro- 
nation—was kept so long at such a 
considerable expense to the coun- 
try. He did not know whether it 
might not have been returned a 
month or two ago, but he did say 
it Was an unnecessary expense to 
have kept it so long at an increased 
expense, The volta of the jew- 
els of which it was composed was 
about 70,0001, and the retention 
of it entailed an expense of 60004. 
or 7000/., a year on the country. 
Why was there so much conceal- 
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ment on a subject which tw 
have been open to the mal 
tion of parliament? It wus 

he considered, creditable to minig. 
ters to have this concealment, If 
the expenditure had been just and 
unavoidable, a committee would pot 
be objected to. The committe 
could investigate the whole subject 
in 48 hours. ‘There could there. 
fore be no objection to the appoint. 
ment of it on the score of time 
The hon, member concluded by 
moving, ‘ that a select committe 
be appointed to inquire into the 
circumstance of the expenditure of 
138,238/. above the estimate made 
in 1820 for the expense of bis Ma. 
jesty’s coronation, and into the 
several items of that expenditure; 
and also by what authority the sum 
of 138,000/. was applied for that 
purpose without the sanction @ 
parliament,” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
suid, that he would not rest his 
objection to the committee on any 
wish to conceal from the house the 
manner in which the sum expended 
on the coronation had been applied. 
There was no wish of that kind oo 
the part of government: indeed, i 
was not imputed that any misap- 
plication had taken place, though 
an imputation had been cast of 
desire for concealment. With re- 
spect to the first estimate beng # 
much less than the sum subse 
quently expended, he would sf 
that many of the services at the 
coronation performed by the house 
hold were abolished by Mr. Burke’ 
bill, and no traces were left as @ 
what the expenses of particular & 
partments would be likely to create 
They were left almost to guess 
many instances, so that there 
be no certainty as to the * 
sum ; and when, in 1820, = 
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at 100,000/. it was 
pe ayn that sum would be 
a It should, however, be 
neillected that the expense of 
department must be greater 

it the present 


time a it bad 

: ears ago. ith re- 

a nord end ina robes, there 
bad been a charge which could not 
st first bave been contemplated. 
The value set on the jewels of the 
cown was 65,000, for which ten 
per cent, was paid. ‘There were, 
ysides, other parts of the regalia 
fr which jewels had been hired ; 
fe instance, the circle which was 
dways worn by the sovereign 
@ mich occasions. ‘The one for- 
oely in use was so much out of 
npair, that it was necessary to 
have several additional jewels add- 
. This occasioned a consider- 
le expense. At the coronation 
af George IIT. the jewels hired were 
vaedat $70,000/. ; and though the 
pt centage at which they were 
ted was much less than on the 
present occasion, yet the expense 
dtbem for one day was 15,000/. 
The delay of the coronation from 
1820to 1821 had considerably en- 
tunced the expense. The crown 
vu made in 1820, in the expecta- 


tn that it would have been used_ 


that year ; and the jeweller was 
titled to his per centage for that 
jar as well as for the next; for 
it did not go back to him, 

was the same. This made 

te expense on that item double 
Seamount anticipated. After the 
i, % was thought that the 

oa might be purchased to add 
Toyal regalia, to prevent the 
““easity of hiring jewels on future 
ine from any jeweller who 
be able to supply them. 


Be Prernment did not feel it to 


nowing that the ex- 


* sath, K 
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pense of purchasing the crown 
would amount to 65,000/., they felt 
that they should not be justified 
in purchasing it, till they knew 
what the whole expenses of the 
coronation would amount to; for if 
they should be greater than the 
calculated amount, as actually hap- 
pened, they were not willing to in- 
crease them still more by the pur- 
chase in question. It was only 
right for him to state that his Ma- 
jesty was strongly inclined to sa- 
crifice a large portion of that part 
of the civil list which was more 
immediately under his own control, 
for the purpose of purchasing a 
permanent crown, and placing it 
among the regulia of the kingdom. 
But as bis Majesty, with that con- 
sideration which marked every 
action of his life, had last year de- 
termined to give up to the wants 
of his people 30,000/. from that 
part of his income out of which he 
intended to purchase this crown, 
it was impossible for him to con- 


clude the purchase until it was 


previously determined how far it 
was possible to bring the expenses 
of his household under the still 
more limited scale which it would 
be then necessary to adpot. It 
was necessary that some months 
should elapse before that problem 
could be solved ; and it was not till 
the commencement of the present 
year that it was ascertained that 
the royal establishment could not 
be conducted upon so limited an 
expenditure as his Majesty wished. 
As soon as that point was ascer- 
tained, the crown was sent back ; 
but still the expense of detaining it 
wasincurred, If it had been found 
expedient to purchase this crown, 
and it had been detained so long 
in hopes that it would so be found, 


its price would not have been en- 
hanced 
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hanced by the detention, for the 
jeweller was not to have more 
than 65,000/. for it. If, in the 
interim, it had been sent back to 
him, and he had kept it in the 
same condition as it was at the 
coronation, it was only natural to 
suppose that he would, in all pro- 
bability, have asked a larger sum 
for it, seeing that he could not 
make any use of or profit by the 
jewels which were set in it. It was 
sent back to him, however, as soon 
as it was discovered that the ex- 
pense of purchasing it was too 
great to be defrayed out of his Ma- 
jesty’s personal revenues. The 
other item on which the bonoura- 
ble member for Aberdeen demanded 
explanation was the robes. ‘That 
item was certainly a great one, it 
amounted to 24,000/.; buthe could 
assure the house that there wus 
nothing with regard to those robes 
that was inconsistent with the 
usages of former coronations. The 
ceremony required that there should 
be two dresses of a peculiar con- 
struction; and the dresses used 
upon the last occasion were, as far 
as could be ascertained, in every 
respect similar to those used upon 
former occasions. He could not 
pretend to say whether there was 
or was not more fur on the last 
robes than on any other; neither 
could he pretend to decide whether 
the gold lacs was or was not a 
quarter of an inch broader than it 
had ever been before. He had no 
means of making a comparison 
upon such a point, and therefore he 
thought that the house would be 
little benefited by entering into 
the proposed inquiry. A great 
part of the expense of those robes 
arose from the high price of er- 
mine; but it also arose from 
another cause, to which he 


thought it necessary to allude; be- 
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cause, though the articles in ques. 
tion were properly included ip 
these expenses, they still remained 
inuse. It was usual to purchases 
new set of robes for every new 
vereign to appear in on the solemp 
occasions of his meeting and pro- 
roguing his parliaments ; and thos 
robes had generally borne some fe. 
ference to those which the sdve. 
reign had worn upon his coronation, 
It was true that bis late Majesty 
had not ordered new robes for that 
purpose; but that very circum 
stance had rendered it nec 

for his present Majesty to purchase 
them. ‘The old robes, which bis 
Majesty had worn before his core 
nation, were nearly a century old; 
they were patched and stitched te 
gether in several places, and indeed 
were so rotten, that if any person 
at the foot of the throne had trd 
upon them, they would all hav 
fallen immediately from his Majes- 
ty’s shoulders. It would not, there 
fore, surprise the house wo hear 
that his Majesty had ordered new 
parliamentary robes. ‘The expense 
of them was included in the item of 
24,000/., which had been rendered 
so high by the great rise of pnee 
in several of the articles which 
covered. Having now adverted 
to the two great points on which 
the honourable member for Ale 
deen had dilated, he would ad- 
vert to the breach of faith with 
which he bad charged his noble pe 
decessor in office. lis noble pre 
decessor bad certainly stated that 
the amount of the expenses @ 
the coronation would not ¢% 
100,000/.; but when the natere 
of the ceremony, the ranty * 
its occurrence, and the circa 
stance of there being nothing ® 
guide his noble friend in the 


culation of its expenses, were taken 


into consideration, he thought tha! 
pe 
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,- that the actual expenses 


the estimate which was 
jr in the first instance. 
He would also say a few words 
wpon the ication of the French 
indemnity fund to defraying ae 
expenses—an application by w ich 
the ontrtgs member for Aber- 
deen to think that his 
ministers had been guilty 
da unconstitutional impro- 
though they had not been 
guilty of any actu breach of the 
aw. He would admit, that in 1816, 
when the honourable member for 
Koaresborough made a motion for 
the house to dispose of this fund by 
iuvote, without the King’s direc- 
tion, his noble predecessor had dis- 
chimed the right of the King to 
them as a droit of the crown. 
Bat his noble predecessor had at 
the same time contended that this 
money, being derivable to the 
town by a treaty with a foreign 
power, though not a droit of the 
crown, was not a fund inapplicable 
by the crown to the public service 
without the approbation of parlia- 
ment, Parliament had since by 
ts conduct given its sanction to 
that declaration of principle made 
by his noble friend; and’ he trust- 
© that it would not on the pre- 
wat occasion withhold it from mi- 
mies, when they had again acted 
‘ait. The honourable member, 
Wier some further observations, in 
he stated that the people 
hot view the ceremony of a co- 
“aation with the same philoso- 
indifference as the honour- 
ae for Aberdeen, con- 
by affirming that no case 
‘ad been made out for inquiry, and 
hice @ hegative upon the reso- 
Proposed by Mr. Hume. 


Tae house then divided, when 
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there appeared—Fer Mr. Hume's 
resolution, 77—Against it, 127. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved the order of the day for ,the 
third reading of this bill. 
Mr. J. P. Grant moved that 
the house do now adjourn ; but con- 


sented to withdraw his amendment 
on condition that the noble and 
learned lord would postpone the 
third reading of his bill till a fu- 
ture day. 

The Lord Advocate then fixed 
Tuesday next for the third reading 
of it. 

The other orders of the day were 
then disposed of, and the house ad- 
journed. 

House of Lords, June 20.— 
Petitions were presented against 
the repeal of the Spitalfields acts 
—against and for the Scotch linen 
acts— from an individual against 
the Bank of Scotland, which had 
refused to pay half a note of which 
the other half was lost. 

Lord Stowell brought in a bill 
for declaring valid certain mar- 
riages which had been solemnized 
abroad. 

The bill was then read the first 
time. 

Lord Bexley moved the second 
reading, pro furmd, of the silk- 
weavers’ bill. 

The bill was read the second 
time, and ordered to be committed 
on Wednesday next.—Adjourned. 

House of Commons, June 20.— 
Petitions were presented against 
the employment of engineers in- 
stead of architects in the erection 
of London Bridge—against the 
combination laws—on the subject 
of the poor laws—against the im- 
portation of spirits from Scot- 
land. 

The Holyhead harbour bill went 


through a committee, when 6e- 
Y veral 








veral amendments were agreed to, 
and the report ordered to be re- 
ceived on Monday. 

Sir George Cockburn moved that 
the London Bridge bill be read a 
third time. 

The Lord Mayor said he would 
oppose the measure. It was the 
opinion of the corporation of Lon- 
don, that a new bridge was not 
at all necessary. The honourable 
magistrate, after going into some 
detail to prove this, concluded by 
moving, as an amendment, that 
the bill be read a third time that 
day three months. 

After a few words from Mr. Al- 
derman Thompson, Mr. T. Wilson, 
and Alderman C. Smith, the house 
divided, when the numbers were— 
For the amendment, 4—Against 
it, 71. 

Mr. H. Sumner proposed a clause 
to prevent the corporation of Lon- 
don appointing an engineer, ar- 
chitect, or contractor for the new 
bridge, without the consent of three 
or more Lords of the Treasury. 

The Lord Mayor objected to it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
supported the clause, on the ground 
that the public contributed 1 50,0004, 
to the new bridge. 

Mr. Denman, Sir I. Coffin, and 
Mr. T, Wilson, having each spoken 
briefly, another division took place 
upon this clause—For the clause, 
78— Against it, 16. 

The bill was read a third time, 
and passed. 

Su T. Baring brought up the 
report on the petition of Mr. 
M‘Adam. 

Mr. Wilberforce presented three 
petitions against the continuance of 
negro slavery: they were from 


Bridgnorth, Lanark, and Brecon, 
The hon, member also moved an 
address to the King, for copies 
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or extracts from the correspondence 
between the British governmes 
and foreign powers, relative to the 
execution of the several treaties 
abolishing the illegal traffic 
slaves. —Ordered. 

On the motion of Mr. J, Wu 
hams, an account was ordered pe 
specting the dates at which peti. 
tions of appeal and rehearing wer 
presented to the Llouse of Lords, 

Mr. 8. Rice moved, and it was 
ordered, that a select committe 
be appointed to inquire into. the 
condition of the labouring poor is 
Ireland, with a view to facilitay 
the application of the private cow 
tributions, &c. 

Mr. Brougham wished to pw 
& question to the right honourable 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs; i 
was this—Whether there was any 
foundation for the story which bat 
reached the public through th 
foreign journals, that the Allied 
Powers had withdrawn their mine 
ters from Stutgard, this step baving 
originated in a refusal on the par 
of the King of Wurtembumy ® 
suppress a newspaper and to make 
certain alterations in the const 
tution of his kingdom : the whole, 
it seemed, had grown out @ 
a protest by the King of War 
temberg against the late invasies 
of Spain. 

Mr. Canning was understood & 
commence his reply by objecting 
to this mode of putting interrog® 
tories. He observed, that ts 
country was no way a party to the 
proceedings of the Allied Power. 
and that some of the accounts © 
ceived by ministers were # 
to those referred to by the hoe. 
gentleman; but others were da 
milar as to material points 
had no hesitation in admitting tbe: 
government had obtained —_ 
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ya upon the subject; but he 
to decline stating more. 

Brougham contended that 

justified by the strictest 


nies of patliamentary courtesy in 
patting the question he had asked. 
Ie his opinion nothing of the kind 
euld oecur between foreign con- 


unental powers, in which this coun- 


uy was not more or less itnmedi- 


9 
#; 


ately interested. 


Mr. Canning was willing to allow 
that this country might be interest- 
ed i the consequences ; but there 
was a marked and clear distinction 
letweed transactions in which this 
kingdom was in some degree a 
party, and transactions in which 
this kingdom had no interest, and 
wa only a spectator. If he were 
attempt to answer the hon. 
geatleman, he must go into a great 
dal of detail on uncertain data. 
The fairest course was, therefore, 
say that ministers were not in 


pesession of any distinct informa- 
oon. 


Mr. Brougham begged to enter 
tis protest most strongly against 
teing understood as concurring with 
the tight honourable gentleman, 
that it'was possible for this country 
bea mere tame spectator of such 
«ts, The principles of the Allies 
were Gtterly detestable in them- 

and ruinous to the liberties 
of the world. 

Mr, Canning wished only to add, 
that ‘the hon. gent. had assumed 
that this country was to be a mere 
lame spectator. 

Mr, Kennedy moved that the 

juries bill should be read 

le weond time. The law passed 
fession, from the extensive 
eer of challenge which it gave, 
readered the adoption of the pre- 


wy measure peremptorily neces- 
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The order of the day was then 
read. 

The Lord Advocate moved that 
the bill should be read a second 
time this day six months. 

hag J. 2. Grant supported the 
bill. 

Mr. Peel supported the amend- 
ment. 

Str. J. Macintosh warmly - sup- 
ported the bill, which, he contended, 
was necessary in consequence of 
the measure passed last year, 

For the original motion, 47— 
Against it, 42 —Majority, 5. 

The bill was then read a second 
time, and ordered to be committed 
on Monday. 

On the motion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the house re- 
solved itself into a committee of 
the whole house to consider far- 
ther of the supply to be granted to 
his Majesty. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved—* That a sum not exceed- 
ing 40,000/. be granted to his Ma- 
jesty towards defraying the expense 
of erecting an additional building 
at the British Museum, for the 
reception of the library of his late 
Majesty. 

Mr. Hobhouse thought the li- 
brary a proper appendage to one of 
the royal palaces, and moved as an 
amendment—* ‘That no money be 
granted to provide a building for 
the reception of the late King’s li- 
brary, until the house were in- 
formed whether it could not be de- 
posited in the neighbourhood of the 
royal palaces, and of the house of 
parliament.” 

Sir C. Long, Sir J. Macintosh, 
Mr. Lennard, Mr. R. Goulburn, 
Mr. Croker, Mr. Bankes, and other 
members spoke. , 

Mr. Hobhouse then withdrew his 
amendment ; after‘whieh, 


y 2 


Mr. 
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Mr. Croker moved as an amend- 
ment, that the words “ British 
Museum” in the original motion 
be omitted. 

Mr. Hume wished the present 
building to be pulled down, and a 
new one erected on its site. 

The committee then divided— 
the numbers were—For the ori- 
ginal motion, 54—Against it, 30. 

The house having resolved itself 
into a committee of supply, a reso- 
lution, granting 2000/. to Captain 
Manby, for his services in saving 
the lives of shipwrecked seamen, 
was moved and agreed to.—The 
report was ordered to be received 
on Monday. 

The house resumed, and, the 
other orders of the day being dis- 
posed of, adjourned. 

House of Lards, June 23.—On 
the motion of the Earl of Liverpool, 
the report of the select committee 
on the appellant jurisdiction of the 
House of Lords was ordered to be 
taken into consideration on Thurs- 
day next. 

Petitions were presented in fa- 
vour of the Scotch linen bills, and 
against the beer bill. 

On the further consideration of 
the report on the marriage law, 
the Earl of Westmorland stated the 
objections which he entertained to 
the clause relative to the forfeiture 
of property in cases of minors mar- 
rying against the provisions of the 
act by or perjury. 

The Earl of Liverpool defended 
the clause; and after a few words 
from the Lord Chancellor and Lord 

Ellenborough, the report was agreed 
to, and the bill ordered to be en- 
grossed, and read the third time 
to-morrow, 

On the order of the day being 
read for the third reading of the 
Irish grand jury presentment bill, 
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The Marquis of Lansdown si 
that at the suggestion of his noble 
friend (the Earl of Donoughmore) 
he would move, as an 
the omission of the oath imposed 
on clerks of the peace, and after 
the third reading he should move 
an additional clause, fur securing to 
the clerks of the peace whatever 
emoluments they were entitled w 
under the insurrection act. 

The amendment was agreed to; 
as also the amendment and addi- 
tional clause proposed by the noble 
marquis. 

The bill was then read a third 
time, and passed. 

The Scotch linens’ bill was con- 
sidered in committee. 

The Duke of Atholl opposed the 
bill: its general tendency would 
be to drive the whole of the small 
manufacturers out of the market. 
He particularly objected to the 
clause which went to repeal the 
act for affixing a stamp on the 
linens, and moved an amendment 
to that effect. 

The Earl of Rosslyn supported 
the bill. 

The Duke of Atholl explained. 

The Earl of Lauderdale deuied 
that the operation of this bill would 
establish monopolies in the manner 
mentioned by the noble duke. He 
thought it, on the contrary, & me 
sure well calculated to be 
cial to the community. 

The Duke of Atholl's amend 
ment was then put, and negatived 
The bill was then passed thro 
the committee, and reported 
out any amendments. 

The vessels’ registry bill 
then committed, and reported with 
out amendment.—Adjoeree 

House of Commons, June 23.--Mr. 
Kennedy moved that a ron 
sent to th , prayin ' 
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would send down to the 

hose of commons a copy of their 
report on their own appellant ju- 
radietion.—Ordered accordingly. 

The Scotch jury bill was com- 
mitted, reported, and ordered to be 
iakea into farther consideration on 
Wednesday next. 
’ The barilla duties bill was read 
athird time, and passed. 

Petitions were presented against 


On the motion of Mr. Hus- 
tinson, the reciprocity duties’ bill 
was read a second time. 

On bringing up the report of the 
larceny repeal of clergy bill, Mr. 
Bennet said a few words, objecting 
to the long term of imprisonment ; 
ud,after a remark from Mr. Peel, 
the bill was recommitted for the 
perpose of introducing a few unim- 
portant amendments. ‘I'he report 
was received, the amendments 
were agreed to, and the third read- 
ing was fixed for Wednesday. 

felonies’ benefit of clergy bill 
went through a committee. The 
was brought up, and the 
third reading fixed for Wednesday. 

The report of the sentence of 
death bill was brought up, and 
reommitted. ‘The same order was 
made regarding it as with the pre- 


The felo de se bill was commit- 
ted:. it was ordered that it be read 
‘third time on Wednesday next. 

Mr. Brougham moved the second 
reading of the beer retail bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


dd not object in this stage of 
ge of the 
measure, but he begged not to be 

ee &$ acquiescing in it. 
". Alderman Wood referred to 
podny that would inevitably visit 
“0 publicuns if this bill were 
He wished it to be post- 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not know how the principle of 
the bill could be objected to; but 
considering the way in which the 
property of the brewer and the 
publican had been created by the 
existing law, he was not prepared 
at once to invade and overthrow 
it. On this account he had him- 
self introduced a more limited 
measure. 

Mr. Brougham farther enforced 
the fitness of taking the discussion 
on afuture day. This bill did not 
enable any man to sell a single 
pot of beer for consumption on the 
premises. 

The bill was then read a second 
time, and the committee fixed for 
Friday. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved that the house resolve itself 
into a committee of supply. 

The Speaker then left the chair, 
and the house having gone into the 
committee, Mr. Lushington moved 
the following votes :—15,0004. for 
Donaghadee harbour. — 29,114/, 
for the London and Holyhead road. 
—45,000/. for the reyal harbour 
of King’s-town.—20,870/. for Ho< 
lyhead harbour. —2350/. for print- 
ing a new volume of the journals. 
—5870l. in aid of the propagation 
of the gospel in the Colonies,— 
15,000/. for promoting emigration 
from the South of Ireland to the 
Canadas and the Cape of Good 
Hope.—904/. for paying retired 
allowances to the Rev. F. Archer, 
inspector of prisons in Ireland.— 
7000/. to enable the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, from time to time, to ad- 
vance sums of money in aid of 
schools set on foot: by voluntary 
subscription. 

The house then resumed; the 


report ordered to-morrow. 
On the motion of the se A 
0 
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of the Exchequer, the house re- 
solved itself into a committee of 
supply. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
observed, that be had stated in an 
early part of the present session, 
that it was not his intention, after 
its termination, to propose any 
thing in the nature of another lot- 
tery. Ile had expressly intimated, 
however, that he should have to 
bring forward a lottery proposition 
on the present occasion; and, re- 
membering what was the apparent 
feeling of the house when he last 
mentioned the subject, he trusted 
no objection would be taken to the 
resolution he had now to submit, 
more particularly as it was but 
just, however it might be the ia- 
tention of Parliament to proceed 
in the matter in future, that the 
parties principally interested in 
this department of the public reve- 
nue should not be taken, as it were, 
entirely by surprise. He therefore 
moved that the committee do au- 
thorige the Lords Commissioners 
for executing the office of Lord 
High Treasurer of Great Britain 
and Ireland, to treat and contract 
with any person or persons for the 
disposal of 60,000 tckets, to be 
drawn in one or more lotteries, at 
such prices and under such rules 
and regulations as to the commit- 
tee sony oppent expedient. 

Mr. Leycester strongly opposed 
this resolution ; but the Mone of 
voice in which the hon. member 
addressed the house prevented him 
trom being heard with any degree 
of distinctness in the gallery. He 
observed that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer endeavoured to re- 
commend his proposition to the 
adoption of Parliament, by stating 
that it was the last session in 


which he should have to bring it 


forward. But why was the cou. 
try to be infected with its mor} 
pestilence for another year 

but for one year—seeing what bad 
been the misery and vice which it 
bad throughout so long a period 
disseminated in every part of the 
kingdom ? 

Mr. Ricardo wished to ask the 
right honourable gentleman how 
many lotteries were intended to be 
contracted for under the present 
vote? Was it meant that these 
60,000 tickets were to be drawn at 
once, or in more than one lottery? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
replied, that as there were to be 
60,000 tickets, he thought they 
might be drawn in about three 
lotteries. 

The resolution was then agreed 
to without a division, 

The Chencellor of the Ee 

moved another resolution, “ 
a sum not exceeding 14,700,000/ 
be raised by Exchequer bills, t 
make good the supplies voted for 
the service of the year 1823;” 
which was also agreed to. 

The house then resumed; the 
Chairman reported progress, and 
obtained leave to sit again on Wed- 
nesday next.—Report ordered t 
be received to-morrow. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
rose, and stated that on Wednes- 
day week, he having already ints 
mated what was the general oul- 
line of the propositions to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament, cot 
with various services of the cout 
try, and many of which propose 
tions the house was already ™ 
possession of, he would take 
opportunity of recapitulating the 
general financial proceedings 
the present year. 

Lord Nugent moved that the 


house go into committee upo® 
tests 
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regulation act. Several 
vombers expressed their objection 
w ity after which Lord Nugent 
withdrew his motion, and moved 
bat it be an instruction to the 
committee to divide the bill into 
two bills. Agreed to. 

Upon the mouon of Lord Nu- 
eat, the house resolved itself into 
scommittee, and the bill was di- 
vided into two bills. 

The house then resumed, and 
the report was brought up and or- 
deed to be taken into further con- 
sideration on Wednesday next. 

The other orders of the day 


icing disposed of, the house ad- 


yourned 

House of Lords, June 24,.— 
ir, Brogden, accompanied by 
weral other members of the 
Howse of Commons, brought up 
ihe assessed taxes’ composition, 
pore money distribution, barilla 
doves, Southwark small debts, and 
wveral private bills, which were 
dterwards read a first time. 

A message from the Commons 
ra also brought up by Mr. Ken- 
way, requesting a copy of the re- 
jt of the Lords’ committee on 
Se appellate jurisdiction of the 
llowe of Lords: also a copy of 
ihe return of the number of causes 
eaded in the Court of Session 
® Scotland, between 1802 and 
1828, and the number of appeals 
— of Lords in the same 


The marriage bill was read the 
itird time, and passed. 
The beer bill was read the se- 
od me. Adjourned. 
nennaf Commons, Junc 24.— 
Southwark Court of Requests 


‘ 


a read athird time, and 


Petitions were presented against 
an amendment in the 


‘avery—for 
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excise laws—from Mr. B. Coch- 
rane, against certain transactions of 
the victualling board—against any 
alteration in the duties of wool— 
from a femule of Preston confined 
for debt, complaining of being 
treated as a felon—from persons 
engaged in the herring fishery at 
Banff, praying that the importa- 
tion of oak staves from the North 
of Europe might be allowed—for 
the equalization of the duties on 
sugars—from attorneys and solici- 
tors of Ireland, praying for the 
repeal of the law requiring an an- 
nual licence. 

Messengers from the Lords 
brought down the marriage bill. 

Mr. Goulburn moved that the 
Irish insurrection act be read a se- 
cond time. 

The order of day for this pur- 
pose having been read, 

Sir H. Parnell said, that he felt 
the present state of Ireland to be 
such, at this moment, that it would 
be an abandonment of duty were 
he to sit silent when a subject of 

.this kind was brought forward; 
discussion, it was clear, would of 
itself produce some beneficial con- 
sequences. He would, in the out- 
set, explain one or two points, as 
he was anxious not to be misunder- 
stood. In the first place, he did 
not wish to put a stop to the re- 
passing of the Irish insurrection 
act, for though he thought it un- 
necessary to remedy existing evils, 
or suppress prevailing disturbances, 
still he was willing that it should 
be adopted, as giving additional 
security to life and property. In 
what should fall from him, be 
meant to cast no reflection or re 
proach upon the administration of 
Lord Wellesley. He had filled his 
high station most advantagoously 


to Ireland, and honourably to _ 
self, 
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self. Under his sanction, many 
most useful measures had been re- 
sorted to—the constables’ bill, the 
revision of the magistracy, and the 
tithe-bill. The latter was highly 
valuable in principle, whatever de- 
fects might belong to the details. 
The present was not a question 
between parliament and the govern- 
ment Lord Wellesley—it was 
essentially not merely an Irish, but 
*an English question, and all the 
best interests of England were con- 
cerned in it. He was willing to 
admit that ministers deserved cre- 
dit for the course of policy they 
had pursued towards Ireland. The 
commercial regulations recently 
established would be very advan- 
tageous to Ireland, and the manner 
in which ministers bad relinquish- 
ed a great degree of patronage by 
the union of the two revenue 
boards, was extremely laudable. 
Before the house proceeded to the 
re-enactment of the unconstitutional 
measure upon the table, he con- 
ceived that it was its duty to ob- 
tain possession of all information 
relative fo the internal state of Ire- 
land; to ascertain, if possible, the 
cause and extent of the distur- 
baneces which had long afflicted that 
country. If this step were taken, 
the house would be surprised to 
find the condition of Ireland for the 
last thirty years, with respect to in- 
ternal tranquillity. In order to 
show the real state of the country 
at the present moment, the hon. 
baronet read extracts from the 
printed despatches of the Marquis 
Wellesley, dated January and May, 
1822, from whence it appeared 
that in Leinster, Munster, Con- 
naught, and Ulster, disturbances 
existed, arms were collected, and 
proselytes made. Ile also adverted 
to the proceedings on the trials of 
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riband men in Dublin, and 

a part of the speech of the Atte. 
ney-General upon that occas 
which detailed the nature and ob. 
jects of this society. For thiny 
years Ireland had been in a stay 
of constant disturbunce; in mop 
than twenty counties the course 9 
riot had been so regular, that th 
existing generation might be sad 
to have grown up in the practice of 
it; and statutes utterly subvenin 
of the liberty of the subject bad 
for more than twenty years, in In. 
land, been the law of the land, We 
had a population in that 

and an enormously and rapidly i» 
creasing population—rearing and 
educating in lawless habits. Sach 
a state of things presented a pre 
pect a great deal too formidablet 
be met by a mere propositiont 
renew the insurrection act. [fit 
was difficult to imagine the precise 
object of the illegal associations of 
Ireland, it was pretty obvious from 
their measures that their objet 
could be no light one. His wab 
was fur inquiry ; certain it was that 
nothing could be done without & 
He wished to have a secret com 
mittee upon the causes and extest 
of the troubles of Ireland, for be 
thought that the true causes of di 
content in that country bad, and 
very high quarters, been greatly 
misapprehended. He did not be 
lieve that the clamours of the Irish 
peasantry were those of mere poor 
men who were anxious to share 
advantages of the rich. He é# 
not believe that the objects of the 
deluded parties were mainly th 
getting rid either of rents or 
tithes, He did not believe the 
the evil was poverty; for the 
country had been just as much di 
turbed as it was at present whet 


the lower orders had stood ina * 
toate 
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of incomparably greater 
He denied the posi- 
the discontents of Ire- 
view to the political 

ion of the country. The 
" expression of loyalty 
the King’s visit 
into an argument to 
conclusion; but, in 


i 


ef 


Tr 


i 


1 
E 


directly the other way. 
trath was, that the King’s ar- 


its 
a 


ss important political event. The 
had ever been considered as 


iend of Ireland ; he was con- 
ddered so still; and his touching 
spon her shores had been taken as 
a pledge of relief. He repeated, 
tbat he ht the causes of dis- 
siection in Ireland had been mis- 
then; and he had little faith in 
many of the remedies which were 
held up as proper to effect its cure. 
lie did not think that education 
would produce all the advantages 
which were anticipated from it. 
The example of Scotland was 
quted upon that point ; but there 
was a decided difference between 
the cases of Scotland and of Ire- 
hod. In Scotland, discontent and 
wurchy had been produced by the 
weration of certain obnoxious and 
oppressive penal laws; those laws 
being repealed, the troubles disap- 
eared, end that consequence was 
uinbuted to education with which 
sieation had nothing to do. But 
thediscontents which were operat- 
™ © produce confusion in Ireland 
wee out of old and deep-rooted 
of political dissatisfaction. 

efleet of the Popery laws had 
mtended to alleviate those heart- 
wnings which had taken their 
"pi in the confiscation of nineteen 
te of the landed property in 
4 oe He reminded the house 
opinion which Mr. Burke 
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had expressed upon the neglect of 
carrying into effect those articles 
in the treaty of Limerick which 
promised the extension of the Eng- 
lish constitution in its full freedom 
to Ireland. From some circum- 
stances or other continually inter- 
vening, it did so happen thet, the 
treaty had never been in the slight- 
est degree fulfilled; and from that 
cause among others, the discontents 
had continued to exist till the pre- 
sent moment. It was in this si- 
tuation of things that the house 
were undertaking to go on govern- 
ing the people of Ireland by the 
old methods of force and violence. 
Ireland must have the full benefit 
of the constitution; the people 
knew the value of it as well as the 
English, and would be as tranquil 
in the enjoyment of it, only let 
them feel that they were securely 
protected in their obedience, and 
that their best interests would be 
found in tranquillity and obedience 
to the laws. It was assumed by 
one considerable party in that 
country, that the constitution was 
now enjoyed there. Certainly 
they had all the outward forms of 
it; but if properly examined, the 
essential benefits would be found 
entirely wanting. They especially 
wanted an adequate representation 
in Parliament. The great body of 
that people were not represented, 
They all must remember the re- 
marks of Mr. Burke, as to the good 
that was done to Wales and some 
of the counties palatine by ex- 
tending the English mode of repre- 
sentation to them in the time of 
Henry VIII.—not virtual repre- 
sentation, as one mode which had 
been numed, but a real representa- 
tion chosen by the people of those 
very places. The constitution was 


again promised to Ireland at the 
union, 
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union, and it was then argued that 
the representation would be more 
complete than it had been in a 
separate Irish parliament. But 
this was all that the Irish had been 
allowed to know of the benefits of the 
English constitution ever since. It 
was well known that Mr. Pitt 
quitted office because, as he averred, 
he found himself incapable of ful- 
filling the engagements made with 
Ireland, at the time of the union, 
to extend the benefits of the con- 
stitution to that country. And it 
was an undoubted fact, that but for 
the promises held out to the Ca- 
tholies of Ireland, and their conse- 
quent acquiescence in, and assist- 
ance of that great measure, the 
union could not have been carried, 
Ile knew that there were other 
causes assigned for the disturbances 
in Ireland—the want of education, 
the want of employment—the ab- 
sence of the landlords: but the se- 
cret lay deeper—the original cause 
was the want of the constitution, 
without which measures of force 
would avail them nothing, ‘They 
had better consent at once to go 
to the root of the evil, to inquire 
inte the first moving causes of the 
turbulence, and to see what con- 
ciation could efiect. He had 
made these few observations from 
a sense of duty, fearing that if he 
had postponed them tll the coming 
session, and the disorders should 
merease in Ireland, he might incur 
a charge of neglect for not having 
given the house such information 
as he possessed. Ile concluded by 


moving the following amendment : 
—“* That a committee be appointed, 
consisting of 21 members, to in- 
quire into the extent and object of 
the present disturbances in Ire- 
If the amendment were 
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carried, he intended to move thy 
it be a secret committee, 

Mr. Grattan seconded the mp. 
tion. The system of force iad 
been tried long enough to prow 
that it was of no eflect, 
means having the character of ¢. 
ercion had been readily granted by 
Parliament. Insurrection acts, the 
constabulary act, special commis 
sions, sessions extraordinary, a 
addition of 9000 or 10,000 troops, 
and all would not do. In tee 
counties they had one half of the 
military force of Ireland busily o 
cupied. The hopes he'd cut of 
quelling the disturbances by this 
act never had been, nor ever would 
be, realized. It was not education 
that was wanted, for that coal 
only make them more sensible a 
the effects of bad government. k 
was not manufactures; they bad 
had the linen trade among them 
for a hundred and fifty years. kt 
was just and orderly government, 
and the fair advantages of th 
English constitution. Some mer 
sures of immediate amelioration 
might be applied. Some modified 
imitation of the English poor law 
would be advisable, and a small 
tax on absentees might very pre 
perly make a part in the measure 
The qualification of tithes, in area 
bona fide sense, was a measure 
the first necessity. The duties 
the established church should be 
faithfully fulfilled, and some meass 
adopted to enforce the observant 
of them. The Catholic clergy 
should be put on a better footing 
which would cost very littl m& 
ney, and prove very useful to tbe 
interests of religion, and the 
storation of order. ‘The commmitte®, 
for which his right hon. friend bad 
moved, would give a very 
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appertity to gentlemen of 
espenence 10 affairs of Ireland, 
gature a plan of conciliation, 
chwould be more effectual than 


hese extraordinary terrors of the 
aw. 


Mr, Goulburn admitted that no- 
suing bad fallen from the honour- 
who moved the amend- 
ort, = what was entitled to the 
illest consideration. It appeared, 
oweser, that, technically speak- 
there was no intention to up- 
pase the bill, nor any question as to 
te necessity of suppressing imme- 
dately the disturbances and out- 
ngs which prevailed in Treland.. 
Puliament having twice conceded 
thee extraordinary powers to the 
lm government upon the most 
grounds, they could 
aly infairness be withdrawn upon 
mg that the emergency upon 
vhich they were originally granted 
tad ceased. IIe must, therefore, 
jnevere in pressing for the second 
mg of the bill. He doubted 
teeheacy of the inquiry at this 
tranced period of the session, 
“pecially when he considered, not 
ey the thinness of the house upon 
rig occasion, but that 
& lish members, from whom 
te they could hope to get full 
weful information in the com- 
“ite, were almost all departed 
~mttoshun the fatigue of sitting 
t to assume situations of 
‘ability and peril, and to 
= * 4 endeavours to re- 
public tranquillity. But 
‘wgh be resisted hips a 
‘*eimitted the usefulness of it in 
racple, and promised, that if it 
ld be his ill fortune to have to 
@ the ensuing session for a 
car of the powers of this act, 
tld move for an inquiry him- 
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self. But then he would confine 
his motion within the natural boun- 
daries—he would contract it to a 
search into the causes which might 
produce the disturbances in the 
particular counties. He would not 
go into a consideration of the 
effects of all the measures of con- 
ciliation which had been adopted 
towards Ireland. One thing he 
remarked which was curious in 
the speech of the hon. baronet, 
Though he ventured to hint at the 
necessity of making concessions to 
the Roman Catholics, and the pur- 
port of that part of his address 
could not be mistaken, he never 
once ventured to name them,— 
Upon that subject he (Mr. Goul- 
burn) would then give no opinion, 
The suggestion of the honourable 
baronet was not of weight enough 
to prevent the passing of a mea- 
sure which was required for the 
immediate suppression of the out- 
rages in that country. The ho- 
nourable baronet bad, amongst 
other causes to which he attributed 
the dangers and difficulties by 
which Ireland was surrounded, 
adverted to the numerous popula- 
tion of that country ; and he had 
traced all the evils by which she 
was afflicted, even including that 
redundant population, to the pre- 
sent unfortunate government, But 
how could the present government, 
or any other that had preceded it, 
prevent that enormous increase of 
population, which the honourable 
baronet had placed foremost in the 
list of miseries under which he de- 
scribed Ireland to be suffering.— 
Ireland was afflicted by two kinds 
of evils—one of them was of a 
temporary nature, and immediate 
relief might be applied to it; but 
the other had grown up through a 
long 
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period of time, and it could 
only be cured by the adoption of 
measures, the progress of which 
must necessarily, from the nature 
of the disease, be slow in their 
operation. The encouragement of 
education, with a view to a perfect 
eradication of the disturbances 
which too often prevailed in Ire- 
land, was a matter of very great 
moment. When ministers spoke 
of the probable effects of education, 
they did not mean to say that it 
would at once put an end to the 
outrage and devastation which pre- 
vailed in the counties of Limerick 
and Cork; but they did affirm, 
that by persevering in the intro- 
duction of a regular system of 
education, not merely that of teach- 
ing the people to read and write, 
but teaching them the due obser- 
vance of their moral duties—of 
those duties which they owed to 
jod and man—and proving to 
them that obedience to the law 
was a religious, as well as a moral 
obligation, very —_ benefit would 
result from it. He spoke this with 
perfect confidence, because all his- 
tory bore him out in the fact. If 
they proceeded in such a course, 
the time would undoubtedly ar- 
rive when it would have its due and 
proper effect; and when those in- 
dividuals, who were now blamed 
for hazarding an opinion, that edu- 
cation would be so eminently be- 
neficial, would receive from a late 
posterity the reward which they 
merited. The hon. baronet had 
spoken of what he denominated the 
Seg cases of Scotland and 

ales; and he argued, that if si- 
milar measures were adopted with 
respect to Ireland, as had been 
used with reference to those parts 
of the empire, the same result 
would be produced. But he stu- 
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divusly guarded himself aan 
admitting that education had ae; 
effect in creating the change « 
manners to which he alluded, {j 
took care to tell the house, that} 
was not education which 
mild and sociable people who wer 
naturally fierce and intractabe 
No; the hon. baronet contends 
that it was the general concesin 
to persons of different religious opi 
nions which wrought the altel 
To that doctrine, however ples 
ble, he (Mr. Goulburn) pi 
agree; because he viewed the ip 
fluence of education as having dow 
a great deal in softening and im 
proving the manners. The be 
baronet having gone through w 
rious minor points, proceeded » 
quote the breach of the articles d 
the capitulation of Limerick asm 
of the fruitful sources of discontes, 
This was not the first time the 
question had been brought forwar; 
but there was so manifest a® 
consistency in adducing such # 
argument at the present time, & 
relieved him entirely from the 
cessity of entering into the mens 
of that old topic. It was argos 
that the articles of the capitulate 
of Limerick were agreed to for the 
purpose of conferring on the C 
tholics certain benefits ther 
stated ; and the honourable bares 
asserted, that the nou-performant 
of the terms of that capitulaim 
had aggravated all the evils of Ir 
land, since severe restrictions ! 
followed the alleged breach of faith 
The restrictions to which the b» 
nourable baronet alluded were & 
penal laws which affected the pr 
rty of the Catholics: and 
faid it down as a point not 
disputed, that those lass 
were the offspring of the nowy 
formance of the treaty of Li 
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honourable baronet would 

, sdone well to have recollected, 
dat even if those penal laws were 
cre in consequence of the breach 
dthetreaty of Limerick, they hud 
since ceased to operate. The 
ine bad long gone by since this 
oustry atoved for the breach (if it 
wen one), by repealing those very 
yeal laws ; and though he agreed 
eth the honourable baronet, that 
yeitiral hatred and wes 
shen engendered, id not 
ery yet it would have 

ian well if he had shown why, 
der wach a series of benefits as 
ad been conferred by this coun- 
oo Ireland, the alleged breach 
the articles of Limerick should 
ew tenaciously held in memory. 
He had in to confine himself 
» the ition of the honoura- 
te baronet; but he felt it neces- 
wy to make some observations 
@ Gferent parts of his statement. 
le thought it was impossible to 
muure any satisfactory informa- 
wa on this subject from those 
thm it was now in their power 
examine ; and therefore he con- 
tered the appointment of a com- 
miiee tobe unnecessary. Hetrust- 
be had said enough to satisfy 
& house that he would himself 
erady, on some future occasion, 
f the state of Ireland rendered it 
mary, to call the attention of 
to this subject and have 
ly investigated. Having 
he thought gentlemen 
do their duty towards 
by concurring with him in 
measure before the house, than 
seep nis those obstructions in 
which the motion of the 
‘eoarable t must necessarily 
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mel Davies supported the 
“Pion for a committee. If it 
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sat but a week, nay, a single day, 
it would be of service, since it 
would show that parliament took 
some interest in the state of Ire- 
land. The right honourable gen- 
tleman had taken the same course 
as his predecessors had done. He 
regretted the necessity which ex- 
isted fur proposing such coercive 
measures, and promised an inquiry 
at some future day. The same 
thing had been done by every chief 
secretary for the last twenty years, 
Still, however, nothing of a con- 
ciliatory nature was attempted. 
He held in his hand an address 
from the grand jury of the county 
of Cork, and their cry was “ force! 
force! force!” but not a word was 
said about “ conciliation.”  I[re- 
land was reduced to a most de 
plorable state by mis-government, 
Iie was convinced, that if the go- 
verninent of this country made the 
English peasantry suffer one half 
the misery which was inflicted on 
the people of Ireland, they would 
soon be converted from friends to 
bitter foes. The law was much 
better, and more impartially ad- 
ministered inthis country. Could 
gentlemen assert, that the laws 
were administered in Ireland so 
equally as they were here? He 
believed the contrary was the fact. 
In*Ireland, the law was often made 
the engine by which the rich man 
oppressed and bore down the poor 
one. With respect to Catholic 
emancipation, he thought it should 
be conceded. That question had 
sometimes been brought on in a 
shape that did not please him, and 
which was undoubtedly contrary to 
the feelings of a large portion of 
the people of England. But if it 
were shown that it was intended 
merely to restore the Catholics to 
their civil rights, without extend- 
ing 
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ing their political influence, he was 
sure the people of England had 
too great a regard for justice, and 
too accurate a knowledge of their 
own interest, to oppose such a pro- 
position. He was convinced that 
would not allow any anti- 
quated prejudices to interpose be- 
tween them and the principles of 
justice. Let gentlemen calmly 
consider the importance of Ireland 
to this country, and they would at 
once see the necessity of fully in- 
vestigating this subject. While 
the present system continued, and 
this country remained at peace 
with Europe, there would be con- 
stant outrage, disturbance, and re- 
bellion in Ireland. And if, in fur- 
therance of their despotic project, 
the Holy Alliance thought proper 
to declare war against Great Bri- 
tain, the first point of attack would 
be Ireland. Every effort ought 
therefore to be made, for the pur- 
pose of conciliating and uniting the 
population of that country. 

Mr. J. Smith would not apolo- 
gize for addressing the house on 
this occasion, because it was the 
duty, and the bounden duty, of 
English members, at this moment, 
to attend to the affairs of Ireland. 
He had heard with some astonish- 
ment the speech of the right ho- 
nourable secretary, and be would 
ask his honourable friends around 
him, whether they had not on for- 
mer occasions heard speeches of 
precisely the same nature and cha- 
racter? There was not any dif- 
ference in the speech of the right 
honourable secretary, as compared 
with those which had been de- 
livered by his predecessors, except 
a slight allusion to the present mo- 
tion for a committee. The usual 
topics introduced, and the usual 
practice of government not to con- 
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sent to any inquiry was pen) 
for inquiry had been submitted, 
the house; some of them 

by men of as much talent and ig 
tegrity as ever sat in parlianies. 
but nothing in the way of inguiy 
was ever conceded, if he 

that small portion which, he wy 
happy to say, was taken up @ 
Friday evening last. How sted 
the affairs of Ireland—and why 
subjects presented themselves fe 
inquiry ? He would begin withthe 
subject of finance. Why shoul 
the people of this country jay 
2,000,000/. a-year for Irelant? 
Had it been fairly and clearly e- 
plained to the house why she could 
not pay her own quota? He koev 
the reason, and it ought to be g 
nerally known. He thought i 
right to show the people] of ths 
country, that they were not tase 
for the benefit of Ireland, bat & 
support a system of extra 

Was it not proper that this should 
be inquired into? Again, witht 
spect to the administration of th 
laws of Ireland. He could product 
evidence to show, that thelawswer 
violated in Ireland—shamefilly, 
scandalously, and openly violated 
Persons, not in the rank of 
men, but removed a little above tht 
common rank of life, had it in ther 
power, such was the mal-admin® 
tration of the law, to prevent ther 
being arrested for 20%. If th 
right honourable secretary and the 
house were not acquain 

these facts, it was fit that they 
should be made the subject of ® 
quiry. He demanded 
there could be any difference « 
opinion on this subject? Did = 
they constantly hear every pew 
who spoke of Ireland excl 
“ What is to become of that "a 
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steps are the govern- 

ee. 0 remedy these 
ais?” As the right honourable 
entary had touched on the treaty 
dlimerick, he (Mr Smith) would 
vate, that in his opinion, and he 
hed that opinion for many years, 
ion of that treaty was the 

sasis of infinite seg to Se 
usk why the Catholic 

— se not ~acaer forward 
poperly? The disabilities under 
shich the Roman Catholics la- 
ered were the source of great 
imitation in Ireland; and the 
opposite need not ie 

br in that country, unti 
re was set at rest. It 
swsurely a fit subject for in- 
gry, whether Ireland was to be 
gvemed by the bayonet or by 
te law. With respect to the 
gestion of education, he had 
gva much attention to it, and 
be bad, with considerable pains, 
procured some information respect- 
m i. A right hon. gent. (Mr. 
Peel) had, on a former occasion, 
tied, in very elegant language, 
that was intended to be done. 
Sow, he had learned with regret 
‘bat those owe were confined to 
‘very small body ; and he could 
oy ome that the Catholics of 
trad bad been assisted. On the 
omtrary,he believed that, with re- 
re a agen little or no- 
n done for them. 

Ths ought also to be inquired into. 
di were, indeed, so many points 
tilerest which demanded investi- 

Rion, that he wondered bow go- 
"wument could = to refuse the 
lopes had, on 
‘wows occasions, been held out by 
geutlemen Opposite, that an 
ation should be set on foot, 
Pets tort of benefit resulted from 
Promises. Year after year, 
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insurrection, murder, robbery, out- 
rage, and confusion, prevailed in 
that country, and nothing effectual 
was done to put an end to this dis- 
graceful state of things. Ever 
since he recollected any thing about 
Ireland, this had been the case; 
and now, in the year 1823, after 
this long and most painful expe- 
rience, they were told that this 
was not the time to probe to the 
bottom the cause of those miseries 
and horrors. They were requested 
to trust entirely to government— 
they were informed that an inquiry 
was perfectly unnecessary—that 
the session of Parliament was 
nearly at an end, and therefore that 
it would be useless to proceed with 
an investigation. He firmly be- 
lieved, that unless a change took 
place on the other side of the 
house, and a little more attention 
was paid by that (the opposition) 
side, they would go on in the course 
they had so long pursued, until a 
moment would arrive when inquiry 
would be wholly out of their 
power. On these grounds he should 
support the proposition of the hon, 
baronet. 

Mr. Robertson considered that 
much of the misery and discontent 
which was felt by the great body 
of the people of Ireland arose 
from the immense difference in 
number, which existed between 
them and that portion of the popu- 
lation which was favoured by the 
state. It was not consistent with 
buman nature, that 6,000,000 of 
people should sit down quietly under 
disqualifications, while 600,000 of 
their fellow-countrymen were raised 
above them by the enjoyment of 
rights and privileges to which they 
conceived themselves to be equally 
entitled. They had reduced the 


Catholics to a state of slavery — 
than 
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than the Helots of ancient times, 
and then they pretended to wonder 
at their discontent : had op- 
pressed them, and spread dissen- 
sion through every family in the 
kingdom, and yet they asked, why 
were not the le of Ireland 

le and contented? Besides, 
in what way had they relaxed the 
odious penal code? -Never but 
in periods of distress, when the 
enemy were on their coasts: when 
the French and Spanish navy rode 
triumphant in the channel — an 
ominous occurrence not impossible 
to recur in the present state of the 
world—and when the government 
were reluctantly compelled to arm 
that people, in the defence of the 
kingdom, whom they had previously 
degraded and oppressed. It was 
fear, not policy, which influenced 
the conduct of the government; 
for Mr. Fitzgerald had shortly be- 
fore in vain tried to introduce a bill 
into the Irish parliament to enable 
Catholics to hold 61 years’ leases 
of real property, which an unfeeling 
government had rejected, although 
in the moment of danger which fol- 
lowed they extended to them leases 
of 999 years. How were the people 
of any nation to be grateful, either 
for such misgovernment, or for 
concessions so wrung from the 
hand of power? Again and again 
he would say, that for Ireland 
there could be no peace without 
concession upon a broad and liberal 
scale. No petty concession would 
do — wothing less than a general 
and perfect equality of privilege 
could ensure the tranquillity of 
that unhappy country. It was 
said that Ireland would improve 
by the introduction of capital to 
assist her population. He was 
aware that British capital was 
largely embarked in the concerns 
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of other and unstable ; 
but who could expect to 
capieal:for Sreland eat coming 
like order and tranquillity 
there? It was said that the 
sion of education would do a gre 
deal for Ireland ; he was the adv. 
cate for general education; but\e 
them bear in mind the necessity of 
teaching those whom they educated, 
that their condition was fairlys. 
tended to. What would beh 
effect of diffusing education throug 
out Ireland in the present oppremed 
and degraded state of the gmu 
bulk of her population? Why, 
would be this—that an educated 
people would instantly break th 
chains which galled them. Di 
England imagine she could, in sud 
an event, govern Ireland by th 
bayonet? No; there was bot om 
policy to be tried, and that wa- 
conciliation. He did not mm 
that they should at once brea 
down that mound of impulitic dd 
unjust legislation which for centuns 
they had been erecting to obsear 
and barbarize the human mid; 
but let them at once avow tht 
they meant to do so, with all pr 
dent and reasonable despatch, ast 
then it was in human nature the 
the people would be satisfied. Mack 
stress was laid upon middieme 
and absentees ; and it was 
enough that the people should lo 
with jealousy upon those who 
pressed them, and that they ® 
their turn should feel distrat ® 
being surrounded by enemies. 
and better treatment would we 
away this mutual jarring. 
Catholic and the Protestant * 
placed upon one footing, as the 
were in Switzerland, Prussi, 
other states, and good feelings wm 
pervade the community; a 
these odious distinctions 
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tity among sects. . It 
principle of legislation, 
that obedience to the laws implied 
ion from them, Were the 
protected by the laws? 
at last, a new principle 
jon more befitting ” en- 
country to a suflering 
and put an end to this 
warte of distraction by repealing 
di the obnoxious statutes which fed 
the dame of civil discord. Let the 
piests of the Catholics receive a 
sipend from the government—let 
wi all the tithes be paid to the 
degy of 500,000 people—the po- 
plation of Protestants to Catholics 
was at one time as one to three, it 
mu mow as one to six; what bet- 
i commentary could they have 
gan the inefficiency of this cum- 
bows eburch establishment upon a 
Catholic population? Let the Pro- 
tstamt pastor enter, as the Catho- 
ie priest did, into the smoky and 
mserble hut of the peasant, and 
thea be could claim some share of 
ih influence over his flock, now 
eclusively enjoyed by the latter. 
ta uded by entreating the 
#h members to attend to this 
rye and by declaring his cor- 
_Mpport of the amendment ; 
br inquiry with a view to conces- 
t, and not the terrors of an insur- 
on act, so often tried in vain, 
a of securing ulti- 
willity for Ireland. 
MEM Ttchinon Mr. Bankes, 
“h m, Mr. S. Rice, and 
Sf Newport next spoke. 
dite Peel recalled the attention 
. house to the original proposi« 
b ne before them. Now, 
lain heard nobody contend, (in- 
me seemed to dispute the 
Pt,) that the passing of the in- 
mi act was not, under pre- 
1893, lances, a measure of 
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wisdom. The objection seemed to 
be to the principle of such an act, 
as a necessary part of the legislation 
of Ireland. But who had said that 
the insurrection act was any other 
than a strictly temporary measure ? 
It was brought forward as being 
necessary at the present emergency, 
not as a measure in itself proper for 
the general government of Ireland. 
Had the right hon, bart., on the 
other hand, denied that that neces- 
sity existed at this moment, be 
(Mr. Peel) could easily have com- 
prehended that he might have good 
ground for the committee which he 
had proposed, But he would ask 
the house, whether it was possible, 
at this period of the session, to go 
into a committee, such as was 
called for by the right honourable 
baronet and the member for Mid- 
hurst; the objects of which would 
be of no. less magnitude and import- 
ance, than the present condition of 
Ireland, and the effects of the Union 
—the enforcement of the laws in 
that country—and the state of edu- 
cation there? Were these subjects, 
into an investigation of which the 
House of Commons ouglit to enter 
on the 24th of June, 1823, if they 
proposed to complete their inqui- 
ries within the session? Could 
such inquiries occupy them at the 
least less than three months? The 
right honourable gentleman then 
adverted to the speeches of the ho- 
nourable members for Cork and 
Grampound, and observed, that 
last session the three principal to- 
pics pressed upon the government 
at every discussion of an Irish ques- 
tion, were excessive taxation, illicit 
distillation, and tithes, the three 
paramount ills of Ireland. For 
every one of these ills, government 
had this session brought forward a 
remedy. The Chancellor of the 
Z Exchequer 
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Exchequer had remitted the Irish 
assessed taxes, as he might say, 
entirely. ‘To prevent illicit distil- 
lation, he had also made a very 
considerable sactifice of revenue, 
hoping by so doing to confer a 
real happiness on [reland, how- 
ever costly the experiment might 
be to the funds of the empire ; and 
for the amelioration of the tithe 
system, a bill had been very re- 
cently ander their discussion. No- 
thing was now suid of what the 
government had done in these re- 
spects ; but new evils were brought 
forward as the first, and chiefest, 
and those which, ubove all others, 
and before others, ought to be re- 
moved. With honourable gentle- 
men on the other side the old Latin 
proverb of “‘extinctus amabilis” 
seemed to be reversed ; for all past 
measures were forgotten, almost as 
soon as born, and all expectations 
were lavished on those which were 
yet tocome. The right hon. gent. 
concluded by expressing his de- 
termination to oppose the amend- 
ment. 


After .a few words from Mr. 
Denman and Mr. W. Smith, 
Sir H. Parnell, after all that 


had been said on this subject, re- 
mained so fully convinced of the 
necessity of an inquiry such as he 
proposed, that he should take the 
sense of the house upon his amend- 
ment. The house then divided : 
For the aniendment, 39—For the 
second reading, 88—Majority, 49. 

The reciprocity duties bill went 
through a committee, and the re- 
port was ordered to be received 
to-morrow. 

Mr. Brogden brought up the re- 
ports of the committees of ways 
and means and supply, which were 
agreed to, with the exception of a 
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few resolutions of the latter the 
consideration of which was def 
till to-morrow. — 

On the motion of Lord ¥ 
the offices bill went through 
committee. The report was the 
received, and ordered to be take 
into further consideration on Then. 
day. 

The other orders of the day wen 
then disposed of, and the house ad. 
journed, 

House of Lords, June 25.—M,, 
Brogden, accompanied by other 
members of the House of Com 
mons, brought up the Court df 
Chancery (Ireland) bill, which ws 
afterwards read a first time, a 
the Irish grand jury presentment 
bill, with their lordships*ament- 

ments, agreed to.’ 

A person from the Court d 
Great Sessions in Wales presented 
a return from the Carmarthen a 
cuit ; and a person from the Tree 
sury presented the supplement » 
the fifth report of the Comm 
sioners of Inquiry in Ireland. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury pe 
sented a second report of the cam 
mittee relative to the appellate je 
risdiction of the House of 
which was ordered to be printed. 

The commercial credit bill (he 
land) went through a conmitit, 
and was reported without ames 
ments, —Adjourned. 

House of Commons, June 25,- 
The report of the Scotch jury 
was agreed to. The bill itself ws 
ordered to be read a third time ® 
morrow. 

The lottery bill and the Exebe 
quer bills’ bill were read & 
time, and ordered to be read a 
cond time to-morrow. 

The ill-treatment of cattle ampest 


ment bill was read a sccont 
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sel ordered to be committed on 
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On the motion of Mr. Sergeant 
(ules, the report of the usury 
yas’ repeal bill was agreed to, 
wo the bill was ordered to be read 
«third time on Friday. 

Mr. Brougham said that he held 
in bis band a petition signed by 
#00 Ronian Catholics of Ireland, 
whieh ined of the general 
oppression in which that class of 


Majesty's subjects to which 
belonged were holden, not 
by the ineq 




























oS) 
f uality of the laws 
w far as regarded them, but also 
ri i administration of AA 
ls as they at present existed. 
That complaint, though it was 
tied with no less accuracy than 
leet of language, contained no- 
ting in it that was in the slight- 
at degree disrespectful to the 
me. As he intended to ground 
é proceeding upon this petition, it 
res for him to state 
tey thing forther regarding its con- 
tou, than that the foundation of 
them was, first, the inequality, 
tal, etondly, the unequal adminis- 
tition of the laws, as respected 
loman Catholics. He thought it 
Swell to state, before he sat 
toma, that the petition was signed 
many of the most respectable 
inhabitants of Dublin, 
vod rth — have been signed 
ousands as it now 
td bondreds, had not the peti- 
‘een t it necessary to send 
* with all speed to London, in 
an it might be in his hands 
Pe the day on which he had 
od his intention to 
to rhe the pre- 
© tal Spent —r brought 
e. 
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In moving that it should be 
printed, Mr, Brougham declared 
his intention of moving to-morrow, 
that this petition be referred to the 
standing committee upon courts of 
justice. 

Petitions were also presented 
against slavery—the combination 
laws—from Mr.Haydon the histori- 
cal painter, who was confined in the 
King’s Bench, complaining of in- 
jury he sustained in devoting him- 
self to the study of historical paint- 
ing, and praying Parliament to take 
the cause of artists generally into 
their consideration—against any 
alteration in the laws relating to 
the export of wool—against the 
Irish Union duties upon goods im- 
ported in an unfinished state. 

Mr. Hume, after referring to the 
state of parties in Ireland, by which 
he said patronage was refused Yo 
the Catholic, and that the public 
offices contained the following pro- 
portions :— 


Protestants, Catholics, 
Tn the Post-office.....- ... 0+ Bi ces cece 25 


Royal Dublin Society....... bere 6 
Commissioners of Paving... 16....++++«« 2 
Commissioners of the 

Port of Dublin....... «+. BB cwcece obec 0 
Commissioners of Wide 

GPSS: tac ov pve pescepeded GBs ccdtcddes 0 
Trustees of Linen Board.... T4...s+seee 12 
Officers de — on the 

Linen FEiccceceedececse Ti .cece —— 
Conmmissioners of Stamps.... O1...+0++++« 2 
Court of Chancery ...se+ +++ Ga. cocceeee © 
Court of King’s Bench...... GB... 00 veces: 0 
Coroners... -cessees seeeeees 104.. 4 
Commissioners of Affida- 

CED ioe! cevescogcedetvee ~ Serre 8] 
Commissioners of Cus. 

TOMS .ceces scree sscesescees Si eeeeee - 8 #8 il 
Commissioners of Excise... .205.....6-++ 6 


adverted to the expense of the 
establishment of the Lord Lieute- 
nant, the whole of whose duties he 
thought might as well be managed 
by the home department in Lon- 
don: he therefore moved an ad- 
dress to his Majesty, praying for 
the appointment of a commission 
tu inquire whether the Government 


of Ireland ought to be continued in 
z 2 its 
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its present form, or whether the 
Lord Lieutenant and the officers 
forming bis establishment might 
not henceforward be dispensed 
with. 

Mr. Ricardo seconded the mo- 
tion. 


It was also supported by Sir H. 
Parnell. ' 
It was d by Mr. Canning, 


Mr. Peel, Mr. Goulburn, Mr. C. 
N. Dawson, and others, and nega- 
tived without a divisivn. 

Sir J. Newport rose to submit to 
the house the motion of which he 
had given notice, relating to the 
accounts of diocesan and parish 
schools in Ireland, and the reports 
of the commissioners of education 
there, with the view of more de- 
tailed inquiry at the commence- 
ment of the ensuing session Into 
the means of imparting most effi- 
caciously to the whole body of the 
people, without religious distinc- 
tion, its essential benefits, and ren- 
dering the funds available which 
were destined for that great na- 
tional object. His object, he ob- 
served, was to pledge Parliament 
that they would, at an early pe- 
riod next year, enter into a full in- 
vestigation of this interesting ques- 
tion, in order that they might 
deliberately consider what had been 
done for the general education of 
the people of Ireland. Many years 
ago, education was looked upon as 
the only effectual cure for the evils 
by which Ireland was borne down. 
In 1787 the subject was deeply 
considered, and a plan of general 
education was about to be set on 
foot: but the death of the duke 
of Rutland prevented the project 
from being carried into effect. In 
March 1788, a bill was brought in, 
appointing commissioners to inquire 
into the disposition of all revenues 
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which had been intended for chs, 
table institutions. The commis 
sioners discovered that in the 
vince of Ulster, the public 
which were voted for the 

of the Protestant free schools bed 
been diverted from that objee: 
The commissioners under that a 
of Parliament, which is contin 
by a subsequent act down to Jum 
1796, detected numerous abou 
of the grossest nature: they found 
that in many instances the 
which should have been devoted » 
the education of the people, ha 
made its way into the pockets d 
private individuals. In 1796, & 
being discovered that persons # 
weight and consideration had part 
cipated in those abuses, the atiwa 
suffered to expire, and no repent 
was made to Parliament. In 180 
a Magistrate’s book, containing s 
statement of the conduct of thew 
who had abused the fund of certas 
charities, happened to fall intobs 
(Sir J. Newport's) hands, which be 
immediately communicated to te 
then Lord Lieutenant, the Duked 
Bedford, and also to an old fries 
of his, who was then in off. 
With their assent and approbabe 
he subsequently brought forwards 
motion for the appointment of cow 
missioners of education, who 
nominated under the act of 
46th of the late King, [ncom 
quence of their representations, 
neficial measures were 

with respect both to royal and ptr 
vate scholastic foundations 
they afterwards entered on the 
ject of parochial schools. 
schools were ordered to be 
in the time of Henry Vill, * 
mediately after the ref 
It was then enacted that every Pe 
rochial clergyman, ou entering 
his benefice, should contract os 
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engagement to keep or cause 
ae a school for passer the 
nnexed to 
abo were to be various 
lands, the profits of which were to 
be applied to the extension of the 
tenefits of education to the people 
in general. Ata very early period 
te anxiety of the people for those 
ieoefits was very remarkable. The 
right honourable baronet then al- 
ieded to the establishment of dio- 
oman schools in Ireland, as pro- 
jected by a statute passed the 10th 
July, 1813, in conformity with 
ihe report of some commissioners 
vhobad been appointed to inquire 
into all matters connected with 
this subject. To show how little 
ihe original project had been pur- 
wed, and to prove how necessary 
mguiry into the matter was, he 
wuld refer the house to the re- 
tums of diocesan schools lately laid 
tere them. From the dioceses 
“ Killaloe, Meath, and others, 
wd the archbishoprics of Armagh 
and no return at all had 
ten forwarded. ‘These returns, 
» were, in fact, almost en- 

uly unintelligible. In the Arch- 
ic of Tuam, where there 

were twenty-four benefices, only 
ut had schools ; and of these, three 
wee entirely supported by the 
tery, In the diocess of C oyne, 
t benefices were returned, 

ad. a coun tly pu 
ately pub- 

lubed, it appeared that thevwaled 
the benefices in the diocess of 
Cloyne was 40,0007. a-year; and 
tts was confirmed by the state- 
re eal Bates, in the first vo- 
8 Parochial Survey. In 

te diocess of Elphin there a a 
—_ number of diocesan 
tt by one were maintain- 
on Ilibernian so- 
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ciety. ‘There was one case, how- 
ever, in which a Protestant school 
had been kept up in a manner s0 
disinterested and honourable, that 
the house would willingly pardon 
him (Sir J. Newport) if he men- 
tioned one or two particulars. In 
the parish of Archol, in the divcess 
of Ferns, a return had been made 
highly creditable to the clergyman 
of the place, Mr. Mahon, who 
had built one of two school-houses 
at his sole and entire expense. 
After entering into some further 
details connected with the manage- 
ment of such schools, the right 
hon. baronet concluded by stating, 
that he thought the only proper 
system of education to be pursued 
there, was one which, by the ex- 
clusion of any set formula or ca- 
techism, should induce the chil- 
dren of Roman Catholic and of 
Protestant parents indifferently to 
participate in the advantages of 
religious instruction, The Bible 
might there be put in the hands of 
children with such a commentary 
as he (Sir J. Newport) had lately 
seen, going solely to elucidate par- 
ticular passages requiring expla- 
nation, but which were explained 
without any view to the establish- 
ment of this or that particular 
dogma or tenet. [lis object was, 
to extend to Ireland, in the best 
and most useful way, a system of 
general education for the people. 
He should therefore take the li- 
berty of moving two resolutions: 
“1, That this house, deeply im- 
pressed with the serious responsi- 
bility imposed on Parliament of 
providing by every proper means 
for the general instruction of the 
people, will, at an early period of 
the next session, enter into an en- 
quiry as to the state of education In 


Ireland; with a view of extending 
its 
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its blessings to all classes, without 
religious distinction or preference, 
and in such manner as to make 
available for these purposes the 
funds that may have been provided 
either by private benefactions or 
public bounty, by private donors 
or by statutory gift; subject to no 
other limitation than such as the 
will of the donors, or the wisdom 
of Parliament, may have respec- 
tively suggested. 

* 2. That in order to facilitate 
such inquiry, returns be forthwith 
prepared and presented of all the 
diocesan schools of Ireland (under 
53 Geo. III. c. 107), their foun- 
dations, endowments, &c.; also of 
all disbursements made out of such 
funds and endowments, during the 
last ten years; and that statements 
be made out by the comunissioners 
of education and charities in Dub- 
lin, of the ainount of all property 
recovered to the funds of such 
schools, after having been mis- 
applied or otherwise diverted.” 

He added, that if wished to name 
any additional reason why the ap- 
pointment of this committee of in- 
quiry, next session, would be de- 
sirable, he would say that the last 
report of the commissioners in 
question was very meagre. 

Mr, Goulburn thought it was a 
foolish and inexpedient thing in 
general, and particularly in the 
present case, for Parliament to 
enter into pledges in one session as 
to what it would do in another. 

Le objected also to this species or 
mode of parliamentary interference 
with the management of the pa- 
rochial establishments. As little 
could he coneur in the proposition 
of educating Roman Catholics and 
Protestant children on one and the 
same system, without making them 
sensible, us suggested by the right 
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hon. baronet, of the distinctions 
between their respective Creeda, 
While he was opposed to the mo 
tion, he was friendly to inggi 
next session, and assured the night 
hon. baronet that he was 
willing to give all the informaties 
on these matters that he could 
command. He did recommen 
him, however, to withdraw hist 
solutions. 

Mr. S, Rice contended that ix 
quiry, such as was proposed bythe 
right hon. baronet, was clearly 
called for; and expressed his gat 
faction at the promise of the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Goulbum) » 
give every information on thew 
topics in bis power. 

Sir J, Newport, in explanation, 
said he willingly withdrew bis 
resolutions: his object, which wa 
to ascertain the disposition of the 
right honourable gentleman upo 
the subject, being completely ob 
tained. 

Mr. Peel having introduceda 
bill about parochial schools, # 
which the right bon. baronet bad 
alluded, begged to say that be 
hoped their condition would form 
one of the principal subjects of the 
inquiry of next session, 10 W 
way it might be instituted. 

After a few words from Mr. 6 
Grant, who gave an account 4 
the first establishment and subs 
quent progress of the diocess 
schools, the resolutions were 
drawn. 

The Jabour of convicts bill 
then read a third time, andj 

On the motion for ory 
capital punishments’ repeal 

Sir J. Macintosh rose to prop 
an amendment. He observed 
he had taken the — oe 
tunity of expressing his obj®' 
to the sualveton of the ar 
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bes by the Government 
his because he thought 
ut it was inadequate to the pledge 
ehich Parliament gave last session, 
wed did not go far enough to sa- 
isfy the wishes of the public. The 
abyect of the amendment which he 
istended to submit was not to ef- 
ft a more exteasive reformation 
dthe criminal Jaws than was pro- 
posed by the bill, but merely to 
aake the bill do what it professed 
» do in its preamble, namely, to 
uke away the capital punishmen 
incertain cases which were specit 
fed. The house was aware that 
eany bills had been introduced to 
mpeal the act of the 10th of Wil- 
lam, which made shoplifting to 
the amount of 5s. a capital offence, 
Several of those bills had passed 
the house of commons, but they 
iad always been thrown out in the 
hose of lords, except in the last 
stance, in 1821, when the house 
d peers amended the bill by de- 
daring that shoplifting, unless to 
te amount of 15/., should not be 
icapital offence. Since the pass- 
mg of the act of 1821, the judges 
tad beld that stealing in a shop 
“ached to a dwelling house to the 
tmoant of 40s., was a capital of- 
tee under the statute of the 
(th of Anne, commonly called 
tbe stealing in a dwelling-house 
«i This judicial construction 
ry gad defeated the intention 
the act of 1821. The object 
“ bis amendment, therefore, was 
eee into effect that act, 
sr purpose he moved, that 
the words “ privately stealing 
ts or chattels in any shop, 
~ mse, coach-house, or sta- 
My” be added the words “ al- 
such shop, warehouse, 

» Or stable, be attached 
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to, or detached from a dwelling- 
house,” 

The Attorney-general felt him- 
self bound to oppose the amend- 
ment. The object of the bill be- 
fore the house was merely to carry 
into effect what had been proposed 
by his honourable and learned 
friend himself—namely, to repeal 
the act of William, but to leave 
that of Anne untouched, He could 
see no reason why privately steal- 
ing in a shop, which formed a 
material parcel of a dwelling-house, 
should not be considered as great 
a crime as stealing in any other 
part of the house. 

Mr. J. Williams was of opinion, 
that the intention of the act of 
1821 would be defeated, unless his 
honourable and learned friend’s 
amendment were carried. 

The Solicitor-general opposed 
the amendment. 

Mr. F. Buxton and Mr. G. 
Lamb supported the amendment. 

Mr. Peel defended the principle 
of the bill, and contended, that in 
it he was pursuing the course 
adopted by Sir S,.Romilly in the 
measures which he had introduced 
some few years back, 

After a few words from Mr. 
Wilberforce, Mr. Alderman Thomp- 
son, and Mr. R. Martin, in sup- 
port of the amendment, and from 
Mr.W.Courtenay and Mr. Alderman 
Bridges in favour of the bill with- 
out amendment, the house divided, 
when there appeared:—For the 
amendment, 19—Against it, 35. 

The question—* That the bill 
do pass, “ was carried in the aflir- 
mative. 

On the motion of Mr>Peel, the 
felonies (benefit of clergy) bill was 
read a third time, and passed, 


On the motion of Mr. Peel, 
the 
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the sentence of death bill was read 
a third time.—On the question that 
it do pass, 

Sir J. Macintosh said, he had 
two amendments to propose to 
the bill. The honourable and 
learned gentleman, after some few 
observations, concluded by moving 
an amendment of the preamble, 
by leaving out certain words to 
suit it to the enacting clause; and 
a clause to give the judges the 
power to pronounce the punishment 
of transportation or imprisonment 
in cuses where they do not think 
it reasonable that the punishment 
of death should be inflicted. 

Mr. R. Martin complained that 
his honourable and learned friend 
had proposed as an amendment 
the very words of a clause which 
he (Mr. R. Martin) had intro- 
duced in his bill, and which the 
hon. and learned gentleman had 
then opposed. 

The Attorney-general opposed 
the amendment. 

After a few words from Mr. F. 
Buxton, and Sir James Macintosh, 
the amendmentsawere put, and ne- 


gatived without a division. The 
bill then passed. 
The other orders of the day 


were then disposed of, and the 
house adjourned. 

House of Lords, June 26.— 
Mr. Brogden, accompanied by se- 
veral other members of the House 
of Commons, brought up the con- 
victs’ employment, felonies’ repeal, 
the sentence of death, and some 
private bills, which were after- 
wards read the first time. 

On the motion of Lord Melville, 
the London-bridge bill was read 
the second time. 

Lord Ellenborowgh presented two 
petitions against the bill—one from 
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the Lord Mayor, Aldernea, and 
Common Council of the city ¢ 
London, and the other from the 
churchwarden and inhabitants of 
St. Magnus the Martyr, 

The petitions were referred » 
the committee on the bill. 

The Earl of Limerick presented 
a petition from an _ individed 
against the Irish Court of Chancery 
bill. 

Earl Grosvenor, adverting t 
the returns for which he bed 
moved on a former occasion pe. 
specting sinecure offices, observed, 
that they were very imperfect, and 
it was therefore his intention te 
move for further returns, as it was 
extremely desirable ,that the que 
tion should be perfectly understood 
—of what sinecure offices there wer 
now existing, as well as to com 
to some understanding upon thos 
offices which, if not sinecurts, 
came at least so near to that che 
racter that they appeared to com 
within the opinion adopt a 
legislature as to sinecure 
The office of Clerk of the Parla 
ment was undoubtedly a sinecur, 
and two of the Lords of the Aé 
miralty, and one of the Post-Mae 
ters General, ought certainly to 
abolished. What he wished nF 
was, that the country should know 
whether there existed any sinecure 
offices or not. The noble earl cu 
cluded by moving for a retwr af 
all offices formerly executed by e 
puty, but now by the pr 
and also a return of all 
where salaries are paid and no do 
ties performed. 

The Earl of Liverpool ex pressed 
his readiness to give every 
mation, but he really did © 
know of the existence of any ‘ s 
of the description alluded t e ~ 
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igt required return, and could not 
ull to what offices to apply for such 





eo few words from the Earl 
¢ Laxderdale, the first return was 
adered, but the motion for the 
latter return was negatived. = 

Lord Kiag presented a petition 
fom Richard Gaythorne Butt, 

ing of oppressive conduct 
- part of the ‘T'reasury Board. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 

The Earl of Liverpool, in rising 
wmove the order of the day for 
taking into consideration the report 
d the committee on the appellate 

isdiction, said it was not his in- 
wation to proceed further than to 
Wing in a bill which had been pre- 
pared, founded on the report of the 
committee, and also to propose 
certain standing orders, which 
might be read the first time, be 
pated, and then stand over for 
ther consideration. After de- 
walling the present number of ap- 
pails before the house—being an- 
mally from England, the average 
@ five; from Ireland, eight or 
ane; and from Scotland forty—his 
imtship observed that the Scotch 
speals were the cause of all the 
erears, arid that upon these Scotch 
= English noblemen were 

to decide, who were gene- 

nly ignorant of Scottish law. 

His ip was therefore of opi- 

wm, that the attendance of the 

peers should be compelled 
occasions. 


ome” of Carnarvon opposed 
a Earl of Rosslyn support- 























Pr & few words in explana- 
whieh the Earl of Carnarvon, in 
uch he said he would have no 
ection to the attendance on 
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Scotch appeals being made com- 
pulsory on the sixteen Scotch peers, 
who must be presumed to know the 
Scotch law ; the bill was read a 
first time, and the second reading 
fixed for Monday. 

The other orders of the day were 
then disposed of, and their lord- 
ships adjourned. 

House of Commons, June 26,— 
Colonel Wood presented _ petitions 
against slavery from the parishes 
of Crickhowell and Llangattock.— 
Ordered to be printed. 

The house went into a commit- 
tee on the settlement of the poor 
bill. ‘The report was brought up, 
read, and ordered to be taken into 
consideration this day three months. 
The bill, with its amendments, was 
ordered to be printed. 

On the motion of Mr. Herries, 
the lotteries’ bill, the equalization 
of duties’ bill, and the exchequer 
bills’ bill, were read a second time. 
The two first were ordered to be 
committed to-morrow, and the last 
on Monday next. 

The Holyhead and Howth har- 
bours’ bill was read a third time 
and passed. 

Sir G. Noel gave notice, that 
he should to-morrow present a pe- 
tition from her Royal Highness the 
Princess Olive of Cumberland, 
praying to be heard at the bar of 
that house by her counsel or agent, 
in support of her Royal Highness's 
title. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gave notice, that he should to-mor- 
row, in the committee of ways and 
means, move a resolution regard- 
ing the sum of money received 
from the East India Company on 
account of the half-pay of his Ma- 
jesty’s troops in their service ; and 
that on Wednesday next he — 

euler 
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enter upon the recapitulation of 
what had been done respecting the 
finances in the committee on the 
appropriation act. 

Mr. Brougham presented a peti- 
tion, which had been sent to him 
from Ireland, by an individual of 
the name of George Rowan, of 
whom he had no knowledge, nor 
of the facts which he stated in his 
petition. He had a painful duty 
to perform in presenting this peti- 
tion, inasmuch as it reflected upon 
the conduct and character of a 
member of the house. Ile should 
therefore do nothing more than 
move that this petition be brought 
up immediately. 

The petition was accordingly 
brought up, and read at length ; 
the substance of it was as follows: 
It stated that the petitioner had 
been dismissed from a situation 
which he held in the excise by 
means of a conspiracy which had 
been formed againsthim by W. M, 
Twiss and others—that W. M. 
Twiss had been appointed to the 
situation which the petitioner had 
filled, by the interest of Colonel 
Crosbie, his father-in-law—that in 
consequence of some defalcation in 
his accounts, W. M. ‘Twiss had 
been dismissed frum it, and that he 
had recently been re-appointed to 
it, though he was confined at the 
me for debt in the Marshalsea 
prison at Dublin, and was seeking 
the benefit of the insolvent debtors’ 
act. It accused Colonel Crosbie 
of having taken a bribe of 1000/. 
to secure this appointment to Mr. 
Twiss, and also charged him with 
receiving, on several distinct occa- 
sions, money for the patronage 
which he had in his disposal, 

On the motion that this petition 
be laid on the table, 
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Col. Crosbie said that it was try 
that Mr. Twiss, who was bis sem 
in-law, had obtained through bi, 
interest the appointment of colle. 
tor of the excise, but that it wy 
false that he had received for it 
sum of money whatever, rr 
likewise denied, in the most 
sitive and unqualified manner, 
he had ever received a 
for the situation to which he bad 
got his nephew, Mr, Bateman, ap 
pointed. He could only say that 
the charges which the petitioner 
had brought against him wer 
false and unfounded, and that be 
should adopt every means in his 
power to compel him to make m 
dress for bringing them so publicly 
forward. 

Mr. Croker said, that to a cm 
tain degree he could corroborate 
the statement of the honourable 
gentleman who had just sat dows, 
Mr. Twiss, with whom he had be 
come acquainted whilst going the 
circuit in Ireland, had receatly 
called upon him, and had applied 
for his good offices in recovering 
the situation from which he bad 
been removed. He had told Ms 
‘Twiss, that he would make thet 
quisite inquiries in Ireland, and d 
the answer was satisfactory, wou’ 
employ what interest he had in bs 
behalf. He had made those it 
quiries—the result of them had 
been satisfactory—and the cout 
quence was, that Mr. Twiss 
re-appointed to his situation 
Twiss brought him no recommer 
dation from Colonel Crosbie, ®% 
indeed, from any other perso® 
thought it right to add, that he ha 
never had the slightest comms 
cation with Colonel Crosbie 08 
subject. 


Mr, C, W. Wynn asked, p 
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ight that a petition 

pag ys the table, which 
member of the house 
sith an offence for which he was 
in a court of law. If 
ition were suffered to lie 
, the house must, for 
isomn credit, as well as for that 
ofthe honourable member accused, 
wier into an investigation of the 
charges i contained, As the or- 
dsary tribunals of the country 
were tent to entertain the 
weusations of the petitioner, he 
that there was no occasion 

ir the house to take them up. 
He therefore suggested to his hon. 
wed learned friend to withdraw the 
Mit. Brougham consented to the 
mggestion of the right hon. and 
armed gentleman, especially as 
thepetitioner would have an oppor- 
waity of presenting a similar pe- 
tion in the next session, if he 
thought Gt. Should the petitioner 
itermine to present this petition 
swcond time, he would do it with 
ie foreknowledge that he would 
mur & great responsibility if it 
were found to be groundless, and 
that. be would be liable to severe 
yenisbment for a breach of privi- 
ge in accusing a member of par- 
of a scandalous misde- 
manour, without having any 
ends on which to substantiate 
® heinous a charge. On these 
pwds he should withdraw the 
ition, being convinced that in so 
song be should not be committing 
Bact of injustice to any party.— 
petition was then withdrawn, 

J. Macintosh gave notice, 

on Thursday next he would 

of copies of any instructions 

a Med by the British minis- 
© Sir W. A’Court, for the 
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regulation of his conduct, in case 
changes were introduced by the 
Cortes into the internal government 
of Spain. 

Mr. Brougham, having moved 
that the petition of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland be entered as 
read, said that he had never risen 
to address the house under feelings 
of greater anxiety: when he re- 
collected the vast talent on both 
sides of the house, employed at 
various periods on topics connected 
with the subject of the petition, 
and the multitude of persons in 
Ireland earnestly looking at the 
result of this discussion—when he 
considered even the strength of the 
case committed to his charge; 
and, more than all, the present 
state of the sister kingdom, it might 
well be supposed that he felt some- 
what overawed at the task he had 
undertaken, The petitioners them- 
selves had rendered the duty in- 
calculably more difficult; for, 
wHereas, when the Catholic ques- 
tion was discussed, the affairs of 
Ireland, and the intolerant and in- 
judicious scheme of policy, long 
pursued there, had been constant 
matters of debate, aud had been 
handled by the ablest men in every 
different form in which they could 
be shaped by talent and ingenuity; 
and whereas the great destderatum 
now was to supply an answer to 
this question, ‘‘ what is the prae- 
tical effect of that system ?”—-to 
solve this difficulty, how do the 
penal laws operate in Ireland, not 
merely upon individuals of rank 
excluded from the higher offices of 
the state, but upon all classes, from 
the loftiest to the lowliest ?—and 
whereas the petitioners, in the very 
title of their representation of 
grievance, complained of “ ine- 
quality 
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quality in the administration of the 
law,” yet they who of all others 
were able to give the best informa- 
tion—to afford the clearest solution 
—to stop the mouths of those who 
maintained that there was no prac- 
tical evil, by showing that justice 
was not equally administered, by 
giving facts in detail —the petition- 
ers, intimately acquainted with the 
merits of their own cuse, deeply 
feeling the grievances under which 
they laboured, and having daily 
and hourly experience of the con- 
sequences of the present system, 
had nevertheless omitted all state- 
ments of particulars, and had cun- 
fined themselves merely to general 
declarations. When parties entered 
a court of justice in this country 
(for in this country there happily 
were courts of justice) rich and 
poor were treated with the same 
umpartiality. The law, thank 
God, was administered equally to 
both ; but the petitioners feeling, 


and well knowing the ta of 


the melancholy facts on which 
they relied, no more thought of 
introducing them into their state- 
ment, than any petitioner in this 
kingdom would take upon himself 
to explain and expound the excel- 
lence of our own judicial system. 
A petitioner could never dream of 
telling the house that juries were 
not packed ; that judges were de- 
corous, and never sacrificed the 
rights of parties to a ribald joke; 
that chancellors held even the ba- 
lance of justice between Protes- 
tants and Catholics, episcopalians 
and dissenters ; that here the keeper 
of the great seal would never think 
of striking a gentleman out of the 
commission of the peace because 
he was a sectary,as had been done 
in Ireland—the keeper of the great 
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seal there admitting that in sd 
ng he had been guilty of an ae 
uf gross injustice, yet eight 
afterwards repeatigg Nig 0 
land, in administering the law ty, 
creditor against his debtor, 9 
should never think of ingaining 
whether he was or was not able» 
bribe an under-sheriff. In 

the King’s writ ran into all 

of the country—here there was 
land of Goshen—our courts wen 
open to the poorest suppliant, and, 
however humble or unprotected, 
he had an equal chance with bs 
titled adversary ; nay, though ke 
were addicted to sectarian opinions, 
instead of paying his devotions ias 
cathedral. ‘The petitioners wee 
in themselves a most important 
class, and they represented many 
thousand others; for the petites 
would have been signed by tense 
thousands, had a few more days 
been allowed. ‘The signaturesa- 
ready obtained were from persoms 
of commanding influence, whe 
spoke the sense of six millions d 
his Majesty's subjects, who wer 
strongly persuaded that the law i 
Ireland is not as it is in England- 
that he would be guilty, not of 
travagant flattery merely, bet @ 
intolerable mockery, of gross and 
ridiculous irony, who should # 
tempt to compare the two. on 
petitioners, and he was sorry 
say the whole people of Ireland. 
had suppressed their most impo 
tant facts: they had lost, # * 
were, the articulate language of re 
monstrance, and had bad recou* 
rather to exclamations of despi 
and these exclamations had bee 
followed in some instances 4 
acts of open aggression ; 
mations of despair were Ue 


runners of such acts, and 4 
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short a distance. While 
speaking, these out- 
SS SE 

=. fo 
sw little acquainted with these 
trameactions 2s not to be aware 
that be (Mr. Brougham) was 
guilty of any thing but exag- 
geration when he took upon him- 
wif to assert that for the last thirty 
years, Ireland had never been in a 
gore alarming state, as the law 
which created an inequality in 
religious sects could not be equally 
sduinistered. The law at pre- 
watseparated the King’s subjects 
inte two classes—-it severed those 
sho ought to be as brothers under 
the same paternal government. 
The law of England viewed the 

iects of the realm as brothers, 
and the king as their comimon pa- 
rot; but the law of Ireland held 
a language widely different. It 
marshalled man against man, sect 
against sect: it employed reli- 
gous tenets on the one hand to 
foment (if it were not to profane 
the word) religious animosities on 
theother. The law of England es- 
wemed all men equal—it was suffi- 
Geatto be born within the King’s 
allegiance to be entitled to all the 
nights the loftiest subject of the land 
enjoyed. None were disqualified by 
#, and the only distinction was be- 
(wea natural-born subjects and 
aliens, Such, indeed, was the libe- 
rality of our system in times which 
we called barburous (but from 
which, in these enlightened days, 
“ might be well to take a hint), 
“if a man were even an 
then Lorn, he was not deprived of 
be protection of the law. In 
Ireland the law held a directly 
‘Petite doctrine : the sect to which 
*man belonged—the cast of his 
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religious opinions—the form jin 
which he worshipped his Creator — 
were the grounds on which the law 
separated him from his fellows, 
and banned him to the endurance 
of a system of the most cruel in- 
justice. Not only this, but on the 
very same grounds, and with, if 
possible, less right—with, if possi- 
ble, more impolicy, and with, if 
possible, greater cruelty, it leagued 
him against all who held opposite 
notions, as essentially, as justly, 
and as implacably, as his enemies 
were combined against him. He 
(Mr. Brougham) granted that some 
great and salutary alterations had 
taken place. Since 1778, but more 
especially since 1793, important 
improvements in the code had been 
effected. ‘The odious distinctions 
had been in a great degree miti- 
gated. What remained, was no- 
thing in comparison with what had 
been taken away. Enough, in- 
deed, was left to make an absurd 
and ridiculous difference—absurd 
and ridiculous when viewed by the 
eye of the philosopher, but melan- 
choly and degrading when con- 
templated with the eye of the 
politician, It was fit, however, 
to mention a few facts, which he 
should be prepared to prove at 
the bar, should the house adopt 
the proposition with which he 
intended to conclude. In all he 
should now offer, the house was 
to consider that he was in truth 
tendering evidence, and he should 
scrupulously abstain from every 
thing which could not, as he was 
satisfied, be substantiated by legal 
testimony, either of witnesses or of 
records. When the subject was so 
extensive, it wasof little importance 
where he began; but he would 
commence with one of the most 
material 





material parts of it—the state of 
the magistracy in Ireland, by whose 
local jurisdictions justice ought, in 
fact, to be brought home, as it 
were, to every man’s door. It 
was in vain to deny that in England 
abuses had from time to time crept 
into this branch of the administra- 
tion of justice ; but various salutary 
acts had been passed on the one 
hand, to protect magistrates acting 
bona fide, and on the other, to 
gtard the King’s subjects from 
nvalversation, and misuse of power, 
sometimes purely discretionary. 
It was by no means a matter of 
frequent complaint in this country, 
that improper individuals were in- 
cluded in the magistracy. In Eng- 
land, a rule had been laid down by 
the keepers of the great seal (in- 
deed he had seen it stated under 
the hand of the present Lord Chan- 
cellor), that they never would 
strike a person out of the commis- 
sion, whatever private charges 
might be brought against him, 
unless he had been brought to trial, 
and convicted by the verdict of a 
jury. He (Mr. Brougham) had 
known an instance of a magistrate 
several times accused of perjury, 
with complaints against him by a 
vast majority of his fellows in the 
commission, whom the Lord Chan- 
cellor peremptorily refused to oust 
because he had been tried and ac- 
quitted. He recollected another 
case in Durham, about ten years 
ago, where the bishop, as custos 
rotulorum, had been obliged to re- 
imstate a certain magistrate, be- 
cause, though accused, he had not 
been brought to trial. He did not 
mean that this rule was applicable 
to freland—a much greater latitude 
of discretion was required there ; 
not only ‘the present but former 
chancellors, Lord Redesdale and 
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the late M r. Ponsonby, had agree 
upon this point. But he was pe 
without particular facts and auth. 
rities, and he would just call th} 
attention of the house to a few of 
those authorities, choosing only 3 
few instances out of a great 
The late Lord Gosford, 
of the county of Armagh, on aim. 
morable occasion had said, the 
“ justice had been suffered to ds 
appear, and the supineness of the 
magistracy to become the comme 
topic of conversation in 
corner of the kingdom.” Befor 
he proceeded further, he would jax 
mention that the word supinenes 
would often occur in what he should 
read, and that it was to be ander 
stood as a delicate mode of exprew- 
ing a disinclination to suppres 
violence in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred—the Orange violence 
against the Catholics. The late 
Mr. Grattan was certainly a party 
man—in the highest, truest, and 
most honeurable sense he perform 
ed what he justly considered the 
important duties of party; butd 
all members on the opposition site 
of the house, his authority was the 
most unexceptionable, because be 
had undeviatingly observed the 
strictest accuracy in his details 
and was little liable to the imp 
tation of being carried away by 
enthusiasm. He was a man 
singular candour and of great mr 
deration, and from his entrance 
into public life to the illestnow 
close of his career, had given mot 
signal proofs of his moderation, of 
his extreme forbearance, may, # 
his gentleness. He had observed, 
on one occasion, that the gover 
ment “ trifled with the nortber 
weaver, when it sent him to8 
jury;” and he added, that 
supineness and partiality of 
magistra) 
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, had been the occasion 

i sufferings and his losses.” 

Oe ea py who had filled the 
fice of Chancellor in Ire- 
lend, and was therefore so compe- 
tent to on the question, look- 
to the time when he had 
tid the great seal, bad said with 
ing reserve, that “ the ma- 

too often had been any 
Sig bt what they ought to have 
teen.” Mr. Justice Day, in an 
siiress to the grand jury, had 
charged them with ‘‘ negligence, 
corruption, and partiality ;” and 
the late Lord Kingston complained 
ftome men as “ a disgrace to the 
magistracy, deserving rather to be 
hanged, than to be included in 
the commission.” The charge of 
Jadge Fletcher, in the year 1814, 
vas wellknown. It was an able 
md elaborate production, und next 
delivering no political charge at 
il, the greatest merit was to de- 
iver one so sound in its doctrines, 
that 4 were liable to no excep- 
to, Talking of the Orange so- 
Geties, he said, that “ they poi- 
wed the very fountains of justice,” 
wd that “ even some magistrates, 
wader their influence, had in too 
many instances violated their duty 
tad their oaths.” Thence he pro- 
teded to say that such associations 
were most pernicious, whether 
cmuisting of Orange or Riband- 
wen, and adding, that under their 
petty juries had declined 

do their duty: it was sufficient 
re ag a man displayed such 
: to produce an utter dis- 
belief of his testimony ; and when 
rae has stood with his hand at 
bar, the display of his party 
mitigated the murder 
manslaughter. These senti- 
deme mns. from a man dis- 
§ judicial duties, were of 


: 
to 
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the highest importance. Thence 
he proceeded to condemn all those 
associations bound together by un- 
lawful oaths, remarking “ With 
these Orange associations I connect 
all commemorations and proces- 
sions producing embittering recol- 
lections, and inflicting wounds 
upon the feelings of others. I 
do emphatically state it as my 
settled opinion, that until those 
associations are put down, and 
the arms taken from their hands, 
in vain will the north of Ireland 
expect tranquillity or peace.” The 
learned judge went on to cen- 
sure the unlawful oaths (such as 
had been treated with so much res- 
pect in this house on a recent occa- 
sion) taken by the members of the 
associations; and of the magis- 
trates he said, that “‘ some were 
over zealous, and some on the 
contrary were supine,” and he 
complained that “ jobbers of absen- 
tees” and “ traders in false loyalty,” 
among others, were too often put 
into the commission. Eight years 
afterwards, the same learned judge 
did not appear to have found 
any miaterial amendment in the 
magistracy, and in one of his 
last charges he had asserted, that 
the conduct of the magistracy 
“might ultimately drive thou- 
sands to rebellion.” A great 
deal had been said of late respect- 
ing a reform in the commission 
of the peace of Ireland, and twelve 
counties had undergone the opera- 
tion. If the scheme had been ex- 
ecuted with the same honest and 
zealous intention for improvement 
with which it was undertaken, 
much good might have been the 
result; but if he (Mr. Brougham) 
were rightly informed, little or no 
advantage had been the consequence, 


the measure having been treated as 
one 





one rather of form than of substance. 
He had been told (and to this point 
he could produce evidence at the 
bar) that, in six counties, 152 magis- 
trates had been displaced. The 
number looked as if a great sweep- 
ing and radical change had been 
eflected, but, in truth, the vast ma- 
jority of the 152 consisted of ab- 
sentees, English and Irish militia 
officers, and many others incapa- 
citated from age, sickness, and not 
a few by death. How many did 
the house think, out of the whole 
152, had been really removed for 
reasons such as those to which 
the charge was originally intend- 
ed to apply? Only fourteen.— 
‘Twenty-five bad been removed in 
one county, and in another fifteen, 
all of whom were incapacitated for 
the various causes he had named, 
[Mr. Goulburn asked, across the 
table, to what county the honour- 
able gentleman referred?) The 
county of Monaghan ; and since the 
question had been put, he would 
just add, that among those re- 
moved for being sick, or dead, or 
absent, or an English militia officer, 
or an Irish militia officer, was not 
Sir Harcourt Lees: he was con. 
tinued in the commission. In the 
county of Dublin, Major Sirr had 
not been removed, and he (Mr. 
Brougham) thought that there was 
just ground to complain that he 
was sull in the commission. He 
maintained that it was an insult to 
the people of Dublin, to the people 
of Ireland, over whom he exercised 
all the nameless tyrannies of the 
last rebellion. Even on the footing 
of the rule of the Lord Chancellor 
of England, his name ought to be 
instantly struck out. Nevertheless 
he was allowed to be at the head of 
the police of Dublin, and he had 
told the house at the bar that he 
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there daily and nightly acted a 
one of the magistrates, Ye a 


the city of Dublin itself a jury of 


his country gave a verdict agains, 
him for one of the grossest ud 
foulest oppressions —so 


ux 
foul, that the oldest practitioner ¢ 


our courts could find no 
The charge included in it the moe 
base and perfidious fraud; for» 
eke out the measure of his justic 
and to overwhelm his victim, i 
was proved at the trial that » 
order had been fabricated, the f 
brication of which was vouched by 
his frien¢é — his accomplice —bs 
tool—the very man, in short, wh 
had perpetrated the instrument 
It was to that man that the vietia 
had been delivered—to Major Sa» 
dys; and when Mr, Curran 
claimed, ‘* There sits Major Se 
dys; if my witnesses deceive you, 
let Major Sirr put his friend and 
associate in cruelty in the box & 


deny it if he can.” 


Major Sin 


dared not do it; Major Sand 
dared not come forward, and al 
who had ears to hear, or eyes & 


see, were convinced with the j 
that Major Sirr stood self-conv 


Still he had been kept in his office 
—still he was employed; am 
twenty-two years afterwards, whee 
he had grown gray in the servi 
he had been heard to declare af the 
bar of the house, ‘1 am still ® 


the bench of justice!” 


Look # 


the effect of these arrangements ® 


the commitments in Irel 
commitments made and $1 


gnedb 


such magistrates as he had @ 
scribed. Melancholy t 
there were more cominitments # 
Ireland—taking the average of the 
last four years—than 10 


and Wales together; but how 


the average stand, as to the 


of convictions ? 





Why, in 
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* wantries where law and justice 
ere administered, in Eng- 
ignd and Wales there had been 
43,000 commitments and 29,000 
wovictions ; but in Ireland, with a 
s of commitments exceeding 
45,000, the number of convictions 
id pot exceeded 16,000. To the 
neorded opinions of men of talents 
wd experience—to facts in proof 
ivfore the house, an argument still 


oore powerful —to these evidences 
favour of the proposition which 
be was now supporting, he (Mr. 
) would add the memo- 

able declaration of Lord Redesdale 
is the House of Peers—a declara- 
tee which admitted the utmost 
at he could contend for. What 
iad Lord Redesdale, the High 
Chancellor of Ireland—what had 
esaid of the state of the adminis- 
ation of justice in that country ? 
Whatwas the opinion of Lord Re- 
iedale, delivered only in July last, 
# to the state of the Jaw in Ire- 
wd? His lordship had said this ; 
~“I have been intimately con- 
meted with that ill-fated country 
(land) for the last twenty years ; 
milam sorry to say, that there 
amis in it two sorts of justice— 
he one for the rich, the other for 
tbe poor—both equally ill adminis- 
wed” And this was the effect of 
wenty years’ experience upon the 
and of the highest law officer (an 
too) in Ireland. But 

« (Mr, Brougham) would go even 
‘wther; he would give evidence of 
tbe fact; he would show, and be- 
jwnd the possibility of quibble, that 
te fact was distinctly as Lord 
tdesale had stated it; and that 
the noble lord had not stated the 
wt, he would have been wrong, 
ae the circumstances made 
. Matement an imperative duty. 
=— which enjoyed the 
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blessing of trial by jury, the man- 
ner in which juries were selected 
was a point of no slight importance. 
Now, excepting in the counties 
where the sherifis were elected by 
the judges, in all corporations, 
(these corporations being formed 
of men full of prejudice against 
the Catholics, open to Papists cer- 
tainly by law, but shut against 
them with all the obstinacy of 
bigotry by practice)—in all corpo- 
ration towns, the sheriff who chose 
the juries was himself the selected 
creature of that select and preju- 
diced body. He was not about. to 
enter into the late affair of the 
Sheriff of Dublin, but he would re- 
mind the house of an incident not 
relating to the present sheriff (Mr. 
Thorpe). A gentleman of the name 
of Dillon M‘Namara, an attorney 
of many years’ standing, had been 
summoned upon the late inquiry ; 
and, by way of discrediting his 
evidence, the following questions 
had been put to him :—* Did you 
not, some years ago, offer a bribe 
to a sub-sheriff of Dublin if he 
would pack a jury to get off a client 
of yours, who was going to he 
tried for forgery?” — Answer, 
‘Yes, I did.”—* Did he pack the 
jury ?” — Answer, “ No, he could 
not, because the panel was up at 
the Castle.” Did not the sub-she- 
riff, it would be asked, perhapa, 
indignantly reject the bribe? Did 
he not treat the offer as every sub- 
sheriff in every county in England 
would treat it, and get no thanks 
nor credit for so treating it either? 
Mr. M‘Namara’s answer as to 
that point made no mention of in- 
dignation; he simply stated . the 
conduct of the sheriff. The sub- 
sheriff said, that if he wished to do 
the thing, “ it was not in his power, 


because the panel was gone up to 
2A the 
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the Castle.” But the thing, good as 
it was, became better still, as the 
questions went on. Question, “ Did 
not the sub-sheriff reject the bribe ?” 
— Answer, “‘ He did not get the 
bribe.” Mr. M‘Namara_ would 
not say he rejected it. Question, 
“ Why did he not get the bribe ?” 
—Answer, “ Because he did not 
do what I wanted him to do,” 
This was not, he (Mr. Brougham) 
submitted, exactly the kind of 
dialogue which would have taken 
place between an attorney and a 
sub-sheriff iu England upon the 
subject of packing a jury. He 
would not say that the man who 
would pack one jury to acquit a 
prisoner of felony would as readily 
pack another to convict a prisoner 
of high treason or of libel; but it 
would not be too much to suggest 
that there was a point in money, to 
which, if the briber could manage 
to go, he might possibly find access 
to the ear of the sub-sheriff, even 


although he should wish to secure 
a conviction for an offence of that 


character. Aguin, he would say 
nothing against the sub-sheriff in 
question. That individual (and he 
did not name him) had,not, it ap- 
peared, received the bribe. But 
there was the fact before the house 
that such a bargain had been openly 
talked of. What would the house 
Say to another practice which he 
should prove— which he could 
prove by competent witnesses to 
exist in Dublin universally —of the 
sub-sherifl, whose duty it was to 
summon the juries, being in the 
habit of receiving from persons 
liable to serve, a fee of a guinea a- 
year, to refrain from calling on 
them to perform that duty? So 
that those men to whom it was con- 
venient to pay & guinea a-year did 
not serve on juries at all; while 
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those who could not afford tp pay 


the guinea were compelled 
double duty, and those who pir 
to serve (by not paying the guinea) 
might serve far more 

than came to their turn. And thy 
Precious practice was not peculiar 
to Dublin. The provinces had the 
benefit of it, as well as the capi 
But the fee in the country 
certainly was less—it was half, 
guinea a-year, not a guinea, %& 
that the rich and superior clases 
who were best calculated to acts 
jurymen, gave up, unless wher 
they chose to act, the duty alt 
gether ; and it feli into the hand 
of persons who, whatever the 
claims, were probably less 

tent and enlightened, and, fra 
their situations, more open to & 
influenced. ‘To say the least of ths 
practice, it was improper, indeceat— 
such a practice as in England could 
not be tolerated for an hour, Ba 
the point became insignificant com 
pared with that which he should 
next bring forward. He bad 
ready said that the King’s wntd 
not run equally through Irelase 
Of this fact—that it did not reach 
equally to all classes of persé 

was ready, if permitted, to give et 
dence at the bar. _ He could shor, 
that where a man had money fi 
the purpose, he regularly bribed the 
sub-sheriff, as soon as officer 
came into place ; and agreed to pay 
him all fees upon writs out agai 
him for debt, as though such #m 
were formally served, pro tbe 
sheriff would give him timely o> 
tice of the issuing of such ws 
no doubt that he might be em 

at once to appear and do jestee ® 
his creditor! To the poor ma% 
course, this indulgence not &% 
tend; he was taken with & 
rigour of the law, and full Jo 
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executed him. He (Mr. 
= ) aie that he could 


som is tthe bar; but, in fact, 
it had been proved within the last 
three days, before a committee 
shove stairs. He would read a 
ote to the house of the evidence 
apon the subject ; and he could 
veoture tO say, that but for the 
truths which it established, 

the document would be amusing. 
jt was an attorney of respectability 
sho now spoke, giving his evidence 
the 23d of the present month. 
“Do you regard the 

dheulty of obtaining money in Ire- 
land after judgment, as one of the 
dstacles to English capital being 
aartied tothat country ?”—Answer. 
“Certainly I do; and it is one of 
the greatest evils we have to con- 
tad with."— Question. “ How 
dos it arise?”"— Answer. ‘In the 
management of the office of sheriff 
~there is no such thing as execut- 
bgawrit as you do it in England. 
lmean to confine this to executing 
* upon persons having the rank 
wd means of gentlemen, and the 
aty of Dublin and the county of 
Cork are exceptions to the rule. 
lncther places it is the habit, upon 
the appointment of a sub-sheriff, 
that he gets notice that he will be 
yaid his fees upon writs delivered, 
i be gives notice to the party that 
— — to issue.” —Ques- 
4 this practice prevail 
peerally ?"—Answer. “ I eiaden 
tad it to prevail every where 
swept in Cork county and Dublin 
aay ; _ = fay there are 
in Cork where an ar- 

magement might be made with the 
—Question. ‘* Is the com- 
fee) understand that a diffe- 
Practice prevails with respect to 
Me debtors ?”— Answer. “1 sup- 
Pee that . sup 
the sheriff, not being 
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paid for any favour to them, doés 
not show any.”—Let hon, mem- 
bers just look to what this “ fa- 
vour” went to produce. A man 
might have 20,000/. a-year in the 
English funds, or in any invest- 
ment which the law did not reach ; 
he might be living in Ireland in 
the midst of luxury and mag- 
nificence ; a hundred writs of ar- 
rest might be out against his per- 
son; but so long as he could bribe 
the sheriff to give him notice in 
time, he might defy his creditor, 
and sufler him to starve. And 
the evidence which he was quoting 
did not stop at this point. It 
asserted, perhaps, no more in fact 
than had already been stated; but 
it gave certain assertions in rather 
stronger terms. For instance — 
Question. “ Do you mean to say 
then, that there is one practice for 
the higher orders in Ireland, and an- 
other for the lower?” — Answer. 
“ Yes.” This was pretty plain.— 
Question. “‘ Stricter in theone case 
than in theother?”—Answer. “Cer- 
tainly.” Was not this what Lord 
Redesdale had hadin his eye when 
he had said, ‘‘ There is one law 
for the rich, and another for the 
poor—both equally ill executed ?” 
The evidence given by this man 
of practical knowledge and habits 
bore out to the very letter that 
which Lord Redesdale had assert- 
ed. He considered Lord Norbury 
—whom he named in right of his 
privilege as a member of parlia- 
ment —that privilege which en- 
titled him to speak his opinion 
upon judges as freely and unre- 
servedly, as upon sheriffs or sub- 
sherifis, upon attorneys, or upon 
the meanest of his Majesty's sub- 
jects, —no just judge ought im 
right to object to such a proceed- 
ing—no judge would be found 


2a2 


long 
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long after the privilege so to proceed 
was abolished. Our judges in 
England were just, because they 
dared not perpetrate injustice ; and 
as long as judges were men, they 
would dare to perpetrate injustice 
the moment the power of taxing 
them with it was lost. He con- 
sidered that more than a year had 
elapsed since he had laid before 
the house a paper addressed by 
Mr. Saurin, late Attorney-General 
for Ireland, to the Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas in 
that country—a letter containing 
such a proposition as no judge who 
sat in England would allow his 
most intimate, his dearest bosom 
friend, to make to him. He would 
venture to affirm, that if a letter, 
like that of which he spoke, had 
reached any one of the learned 
judges of England, if it had come 
from any individual of high situa- 
tion, the more sudden, the more 
instant would have been the flash 
of that honourable person's indig- 
nation; if it had come from a near 
friend, the task to perform would 
have been harder, but the name of 
friend would have ceased to belong 
to the writer from that morient, 
But here, a year had elapsed since 
the letter in question had been 
brought forward, and yet Mr. 
Saurin had not denied it, nor had 
Lord Norbury produced bis answer, 
What would have been the answer 
of an English judge to such a let- 
ter? “ 1 return you your proposi- 
tion— Y ou know not the man whom 
you have dared to insult.” But 
Lord Norbury had given no an- 
swer, or he produced none. He 
(Mr. Brougham) trusted that the 
answer had not been an answer of 
assent; but certainly it had not 
been such an answer as would have 
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England ; or England and Irelags 
too would long since have bees 
made acquainted with it Gee 
God! Let the house Consider 
what that letter called upon Long 
Norbury to do. To job—to ip 
trigue—for political purposes, upe 
his circuit! Carrying the ermin 
upon his robe, and the sword ¢ 
justice in his hand, he was calle 
upon by the first law-officer of the 
Crown to prostitute the auth 
rity those emblems gave him, 
the purpose of a political faction 
Ile was told—* It is the custom”— 
a custom more honoured in th 
breach than in the observance— 
“it is the custom for you on th 
circuit to receive the country ge- 
tlemen in your private room, and 
to talk to them familiarly upes 
political subjects ;” and this waste 
furnish his lordship with an 
portunity of doing good to “th 
cause.” Iie was in the habit d 
talking thus to the gentlemen of 
Philipstown ; and, if he could im 
press upon them the consequence 
of the measure in question (Cathe 
lic emancipation), as that the Ce 
tholics would certainly elect Ce 
tholic members of parliamentt= 
a consequence, by the way, mes 
absurdly predicted ; for there wa 
scarcely a man in England couk: 
believe that, if Catholic emamr 
pation were granted on the instant, 
all the Irish members ret 

would be Catholics; but if & 
could impress upon the counlly 
gentlemen that all the member 
returned would be Catholics, “# 
that those members would . 

the nomination of the sberifis,” b 
(Mr. Brougham) did not se how, 
“and in many instances per 

of the judges, he would s0® 
them that they could scaree 





been given to such a provosal im in the country if the measure Wer 
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* So bere was a judge de- 
sired to take the opportunity of 
bis circuit to deliver this lecture 
11 place after place as he went on ; 
snd to throw in suggestions, more- 
over, of such corruption in the ge- 
seral legislation, as would enable 
the Catholic members returned by 
the Catholic voters to go up to the 
yesury, and say, “ Make such 
wisuch men judges.” The peo- 
sleof Ireland were to be told, and 
wid bya judge, that judges might 
ie appointed by political intrigue. 
Here was Lord Norbury instruct- 
ed openly to decry the purity of 
that justice of which he himself 
oght to have been the ornament. 
Hewas to say, first, that the judges 
wee secretly appointed ; and next, 
ihatthey acted corruptly after they 
wre appointed. ‘The information 
contained in the remaining portion 
of the letter ran thus:—‘ If Pro- 
testant gentlemen, who have votes 
wd influence and interest, would 
pve these venal members to un- 
temtand that by betraying their 
tuntry and its constitution, they 
vill infallibly lose theirs, it would 
her their conduct, though it could 
wither make them honest nor 
mpectable.” Honest nor respec- 
ube! “If,” concluded the At- 
wmey-General for Ireland, “ if 
ja will judiciously administer a 
ltleof this medicine to the King’s 
‘maty, or any other member of 

that may fall in your 

"4; you will deserve well.” As 
"me Vindication, however, of Mr. 
Sarin, for having presumed to 
wilesech a letter as this, he (Mr. 
) had now to read a 

2 7 the house, which he found 
Nn newspaper, under 

te bead of “Lord Norbury's 


"wt joke;” and, from this sto 
» ; ry, 
= edhe that his lordship 
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—sitting on the bench—had re- 
flected upon a right honourable 
gentleman, a member of the house, 
and also that, for the sake of get- 
ting at his joke—so much dearer 
was jest than justice to the noble 
lord—he had actually refused a 
rule which ought to have been 
granted as a matter of course, and 
which no man could have asked 
for in England without getting it. 
The circumstance out of which the 
joke arose was this :—A barrister 
moved for a criminal information 
against a half-pay officer who in- 
sulted him in court. The officer 
was offended at something which 
the counsel had said of him in 
court, and he used language which, 
in England, would have made a 
criminal information a matter of 
routine. Lord Norbury, however, 
had refused the rule, and refused 
it in the following terms :—the 
motion having been made, and the 
offensive words stated, he said— 
‘*.I] remember when, if the words 
had been used to me, I should not 
have been at a loss in supplying an 
innuendo. The phrase has cer- 
tainly a somewhat  gladiatorial 
sound. No man respects or loves 
the bar more than I do; but great 
allowance is to be made for the 
chivalrous propensities of men of 
the sword. They do not, as llam- 
let says in the play, ‘ set their 
lives at a pin’s fee’.” What was 
this, from a judge on the bench, 
but saying—“ You are a paltry fel- 

low for coming here to me for pro- 
tection; you know what the man 

wants : he wants you to go out and 

fight with him; and why don’t 

you doit?” ‘ On the other hand,” 

his lordship continued, “ the gén- 

tlemen of the bar have a repug- 

nance to the arrest of that fell ser- 


geant, Death.” Why, was it not 
clear 
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long after the privilege so to proceed 
was abolished. Our judges in 
England were just, because they 
dared not perpetrate injustice ; and 
as long as judges were men, they 
would dare to perpetrate injustice 
the moment the power of taxing 
them with it was lost. He con- 
sidered that more than a year had 
elapsed since he had laid before 
the house a paper addressed by 
Mr. Saurin, late Attorney-General 
for Ireland, to the Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas in 
that country—a letter containing 
such a proposition as no judge who 
sat in England would allow his 
most intimate, his dearest bosom 
friend, to make to him. He would 
venture to affirm, that if a letter, 
like that of which he spoke, had 
reached any one of the learned 
judges of England, if it had come 
from any individual of high situa- 
tion, the more sudden, the more 
instant would have been the flash 
of that honourable person's indig- 
nation; if it had come from a near 
friend, the task to perform would 
have been harder, but the name of 
friend would have ceased to belong 
to the writer trom that moment. 
But here, a year had elapsed since 
the letter in question had been 
brought forward, and yet Mr. 
Saurin had not denied it, nor had 
Lord Norbury produced his answer, 
What would have been the answer 
of an English judge to such a let- 
ter? “ | return you your proposi- 
tion— You know not the man whom 
you have dared to insult.” But 
Lord Norbury had given no an- 
swer, or he produced none. He 
(Mr. Brougham) trusted that the 
answer had not been an answer of 
assent; but certainly it had not 
been such an answer as would have 
been given to such a proposal in 
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England ; or England and lrelane 
tuo would long since have been 
made acquainted with it. Gog 
God! Let the house Consider 
what that letter called upon Lorg 
Norbury to do. To job—to ip 
trigue—for political purposes, upre 
his circuit! Carrying the ermine 
upon his robe, and the sword » 
justice in his hand, he was called 
upon by the first law-oflicer of the 
Crown to prostitute the auth. 
rity those emblems gave him, t 
the purpose of a political faction. 
lle was told—* It is the custom”— 
a custom more honoured in th 
breach than in the observance- 
“it is the custom for you on the 
circuit to receive the country geo- 
tlemen in your private room, and 
to talk to them familiarly upoe 
political subjects ;” and this was w 
furnish his lordship with an op 
portunity of doing good to “th 
cause.” Iie was in the habit d 
talking thus to the gentlemen ol 
Philipstown; and, if he could im 
press upon them the consequences 
of the measure in question (Cathe 
lic emancipation), as that the Ce 
tholics would certainly elect Ce 
tholic members of parliament 
a consequence, by the way, most 
absurdly predicted ; for there wa 
scarcely a man in England could 
believe that, if Catholic emantr 
pation were granted on the instatt 
all the Irish members returned 
would be Catholics; but if b 
could impress upon the county 
gentlemen that all the member 
returned would be Catholics, “ 
that those members would have 
the nomination of the sherifls, be 
(Mr. Brougham) did not se hor, 
“and in many instances perhaps 
of the judges, he would satis 
them that they could scaree ive 
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” So bere was a judge de- 
ured to take the opportunity of 
bis circuit to deliver this lecture 
at place after place as he went on; 
and to throw in suggestions, more- 
over, of such corruption in the ge- 
seral legislation, as would enable 
the Catholic members returned by 
the Catholic voters to go up to the 
reasury, and say, “ Make such 
wd such men judges.” ‘The peo- 
ole of Ireland were to be told, and 
told bya judge, that judges might 
ve appointed by political intrigue. 
Here was Lord Norbury instruct- 
ed openly to decry the purity of 
that justice of which he himself 
ooght to have been the ornament. 
Hewas to say, first, that the judges 
were secretly appointed ; and next, 
that they acted corruptly after they 
were appointed. ‘I'he information 
contained in the remaining portion 
of the letter ran thus:—** If Pro- 
stant gentlemen, who have votes 
wd influence and interest, would 
ave these venal members to un- 
erstand that by betraying their 
sentry and its constitution, they 
will infallibly lose theirs, it would 
iter their conduct, though it could 
wither make them honest nor 
spectable.” Honest nor respec- 
able! “Tf,” concluded the At- 
omey-General for Ireland, “ if 
ju will judiciously administer a 
ule of this medicine to the King’s 
‘minty, or any other member of 
yarliament that may fall in your 
"*y, you will deserve well.” As 
Coe ndication, however, of Mr. 
aa - ae presumed to 
tnagham) wy as this, he (Mr. 

ad now to read a 

* cae house, which he found 
: ublin hewspaper, under 
whahe of “ Lord Norbury's 
: mt - and, trom this story, 
appear that his lordship 
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—sitting on the bench—had re- 
flected upon a right honourable 
gentleman, a member of the house, 
and also that, for the sake of get- 
ting at his joke—so much dearer 
was jest than justice to the noble 
lord—he had actually refused a 
rule which ought to have been 
granted as a matter of course, and 
which no man could have asked 
for in England without getting it. 
The circumstance out of which the 
joke arose was this :—A barrister 
moved for a criminal information 
against a half-pay officer who in- 
sulted him in court. The officer 
was offended at something which 
the counsel had said of him in 
court, and he used language which, 
in England, would have made a 
criminal information a matter of 
routine. Lord Norbury, however, 
had refused the rule, and refused 
it in the following terms ;—the 
motion having been made, and the 
offensive words stated, he said— 
‘‘ | remember when, if the words 
had been used to me, I should not 
have been at a loss in supplying an 
innuendo. The phrase has cer- 
tainly a somewhat  gladiatorial 
sound. No man respects or loves 
the bar more than I do; but great 
allowance is to be made for the 
chivalrous propensities of men of 
the sword. They do not, as llam- 
let says in the play, * set their 
lives at a pin’s fee’.” What was 
this, from a judge on the bench, 
but saying—“ You are a paltry fel- 
low for coming here to me for pro- 
tection; you know what the man 
wants : he wants you to go out and 
fight with him; and why don’t 
you doit?” ‘ On the other hand,” 
his lordship continued, “ the gen- 
tlemen of the bar have a repug- 
nance to the arrest of that fell ser- 


geant, Death.” Why, was it not 
| clear 
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clear that the rule was refused just 
for the opportunity to introduce 
this wretched ribaldry? From 
which profession the immortal bard 
drew his illustration, I shall leave 
to the commentators. [le revered 
the bench only so long as the bench 
respected itself; and when he met 
with intrigue where he was entitled 
to expect purity—ribaldry and 
flightiness where there ought to 
be dignity—and duty sacrificed in 
the course of a legal proceeding for 
the silly vanity of uttering a trum- 
pery jest—when he found a judge 
conducting himself—or forgetting 
himself—in this manner; and 
when he found manifest pro-f, 
moreover, that that judge was not 
above being tampered with by a 
crown lawyer for party—he might 
say for corrupt—purposes ; when 
he saw this, his veneration for the 
individual was gone, and even his 
patience was not pro f against the 
contemplation of such inipropriety. 
Upon a variety of other topics con- 
nected with the ill administration 
of justice in Ireland, he would de- 
tain the house (Mr. Brougham con- 
tinued) but a very short time. In 
general, it was sufficient to state 
the practice as it existed, and each 
particular case furnished sufficiently 
its own comment. In this condi- 
tion stood the three systems of the 
civil bills, the revenue boards, and 
the assistant barristers. For the 
civil bill system it was scarce ne- 
cessury to go beyond the records 
of the house. Act after act had 
been passed upon the subject, each 
admitting the faults or abuses let 
in by that which went before it. 
For the revenue boards, their whole 
construction carried abuse and mis- 
chief upon the face of it: the same 
individual adjudgin. iorfeiture one 
moment, and claiming the benefit 
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of it for his own advantage the 
next; and control over the Irber- 
ties and properties of the King’s 
subjects committed to the hands of 
men without a qualification which 
should fit them to exercise jt 
But though he had not exhausted 
the subject, yet the subject had 
exhausted him. He could only ge 
so much farther as to beg the 
house to remember that matters jp 
Ireland could not rest as they 
were forever. One day or other— 
the time must come—the hou 
would have to give an account of 
its stewardship of that country, 
England, possessing Ireland, was 
in the possession of that which 
ought to be her security in peace 
and her sinew in war; and yetin 
war what had Ireland been tw w 
but a strength to our enemies, 
what in peace but an eternal souree 
of revolt and rebellion? Ireland, 
with a territory of immense ex 
tent, with a soil of almost unm 
valled fertility, with a climate mor 
genial than the climate of England, 
with an immense population of 
strong-built hardy labourers—mes 
suited alike to fill up the rankso 
our armies in war, or tor employ 
ment at home in the works of agr 
culture or manufactures ;—Irelam, 
with all these blessings whieb 
Providence so profusely had show 
ered upon ber—we had been stew 
ards over her now for the last 
hundred and twenty years, but 
solicitude for her had appeared ably 
in those hours of danger when * 
apprehended the possibility of bet 
joining our enemies, or when, bare 


ing no enemy abroad to 
with, she raised her standard, pe 
haps in despair, and we ¢ 
for ourselWwes. It could not be de 
nied that the sole object of Englat 


had heen to render Ireland 4 
positioe 
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ition, We had been stewards 
wer Ireland for this long period of 
sine, He repeated, that we should 
«ot day have to give an account of 
vet stewardsbip—a black account 
» would be, but it must be forth- 
What had we done for 
che country which we were hound 
aid and to protect? In our hands 
ber population seemed a curse to 
ier rather than a blessing. They 
werea wretched, suffering, degraded 
rmce—without motive for exertion 
—starving in the midst of plenty. 
But, wretched as they were, they 
would not be content to remain. 
They now demanded justice. They 
called the attention of the house— 
wd they were ready to prove the 
qrevance ; in fact, they had proved 
talready—to the scandalous and 
ual administration of their 
hws. In England justice was de- 
layed; but, thank Heaven, it could 
mver be sold. In Ireland it was 
wid to the rich, refused to the 
poor, and delayed to all parties. 
was in vain to disguise the fact, 
twas in vain to shun disclosure of 
ibe truth. We stood, as regarded 
trland, upon the brink of a pre- 
epi, Things could not remain 
# they were: they must either get 
tetter or get worse. He hoped, he 
sted, that such an interval might 
Jet be granted, as would allow time 
tr measures—and they must be 
meeping ones—of reformation; 
tet if that interval was neglected, 
+ Consequences would ensue. 
He might be wrong in this predic- 
‘wt: if he was wrong, he did not 
Rand alone. He was backed in 
what he said by the spirit of the 
"west laws, by the opinions of the 
Rost ae mien of former ages ; 
_. “red, he erred in compan 
with the best judgments of dus a 


“me, he erred with the common 
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sense of the whole world, with the 
very decrees of Providence, to 
support him. We were driving 
6,000,000 of people to madness, 
to despair. What results were réa- 
sonably to be expected from such 
blind obstinacy and injustice? It 
would not do for honourable gentle- 
men to meet this case with their 
old flimsy defences and evasions, 
Excuse after excuse we had had 
for refusing to do justice to Ireland ; 
but the old excuses would not do— 
they would even apply no longer. 
At one period, we could not listen 
to the Catholics from an apprehen- 
sion of Buonaparte; at another pe- 
riod, the question was abandoned 
for fear of breaking down a very 
strong administration; on a third 
occasion, the claimants were met 
with “the scruples of the mo- 
narch.” Buonaparte had since 
died upon the rock of St. Helena, 
under solitary confinement and un- 
necessary torture. The monarch, 
too, was gone to his account; 
there were no scruples in the pre- 
sent King’s breast which weighed 
against the interests of Ireland. 
Two objections therefore to the 
claims of the Catholics were, by 
the mere lapse of time, completely 
got rid of ; and, for the third—the 
danger of breaking down a strong 
administration,—it would be ad- 
mitted that we ran very little 
hazard, just now, of doing any 
thing of that kind. To attempt 
any course with Ireland short of 
a complete redress of grievances, 
would be a mockery of the evils 
under which she was suffering: 
but the greatest mockery of all— 
the most intolerable insult— the 
course of peculiar exasperation— 
against which he cautioned the 
house, was the undertaking to cure 


the distress under whicb she la- 
boured, 
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boured, by any thing in the shape 
of new penal enactments. It was 
in these enactments alone that we 
had so far shown our liberality to 
Ireland. She had received penal 
laws from the hands of England, 
almost as plentifully as she had 
received blessings and advantages 
from the hands of Providence. 
W hat had these laws done ? Check- 
ed her turbulence, but not stifled it. 
The grievance remaining perpe- 
tual, the complaint could only be 
postponed. We might load ber 
with chains; but in doing so, we 
should not better her condition ; 
by coercion, we might goad her on 
to fury, but by coercion we should 
never break her spirit. If the go- 
vernment was desirous to restore 
tranquillity to Lreland, it must learn 
to prefer the hearts of the Irish 
people to the applause of the 
Orange-lodges. The warm-hearted 
disposition of that people---their 
desire for the maintenance of cor- 
diality and good feeling— had been 
sufliciently evinced during his Ma- 
jesty’s late visit to Ireland; what 
would not be the reception which 
they would give to their repre- 
sentatives for benelits (not bare 
promises) actually conferred? But 
he was atraid to trust himself with 
the idea of a prospect which he 
feared it would never be his for- 
tune in reality to behold; and be- 
heved that he must come back to 
his sad original demand—those 
rights of common justice, that 
equal administration of laws. from 
which Ireland was the only portion 
of Great Britain that was excluded. 
To do wrong to then subjects in 
some instances, at least, was the 
common frailty of governments. 
To deny the wrong upon complaint 
being tendered, was pot uncom- 
mon; but to deny the luct, and 


therefore to refuse justice, and 

a re-assertion of the matter of cup, 
plaint to say—" I deny the facts: | 
refuse redress ; | know that ona 
ofler to prove them, but 1 did pos 
do the wrong, and will not consent 
to any inquiry” —what was thy 
but adding to injury and violence, 
mockery and insult? Le had dog 
his duty—he had released hinysel 
from his share of the responsibility 
as to the suflerings of Lreland, |; 
the inquiry which he had aske 
for should be refused, he shou) 
have most deeply lo deplore it. 
But the satisfaction would reman 
to him that he urged the house t 
their duty, and had left no argu 
ments which he thought available, 
to induce them to the adoption o 
those measures, without which, « 
his conscience, he believed tha 
there could be neither peace fer 
Ireland, nor safety for the empir 
—Ile moved, “ ‘That the petinos 
of the Irish Roman Catholics, pre 
sented to the house, be referred & 
the Grand Commission on Courts 
of Justice in Lreland. 

Mr.Goulburn spoke next, and a 
leged grounds lor refusing the 
quiry —he believed the petition & 
be adverse to the feelings of the 
majority in Ireland; he defended 
the magistracy. 

Sir H. Parnell supported th 
petition, Colonel Barry opposed i 
Mr. C. H. Hutchinson believed 
petition to be founded in truth, bet 
opposed the Inquiry. It was als 
vpposed by Mr. Daly, Mr. Aber 
cromby, Mr. R. Martin, and Mr 
Peel; and supported by Mr, | 
Fitzgerald: atte which the hows 
divided-—-For the motion, a 
Against it, 139. 

The other orders of the °) 
were then disposed of, and 
house adjourned, 
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House of Lords, June 27.— 
The Royal assent was given by 
commission to the following bills: 
~The barilla duties, registry of 
vessels, brimstone duties, Scotch 
linen, recognizances, Irish com- 
wercial credit, Irish law offices’ 
compensation, Irish grand jury 
presentments, Irish joint tenancy, 
and several private bills. ‘The 
Commissioners were the Lord Chan- 
eller, the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and Earl Bathurst. 

Lord Dacre presented a peti- 
von from the inhabitants of Mid- 
dlesex and Surrey, praying the 
appointment of a committee, be- 
re which evidence might be 
gwen of the best mode of letting 
small quantities of land to labour- 
eg, a8 & means of bettering the 
condition of the poor. His lord- 
sip now moved that the petition 
ve read, and intimated his inten- 
won at some future period of mak- 
ig @ Specific motion on the sub- 
ject, 

The Earl of Liverpool presented 
‘message from his Majesty, re- 
commending the extension of the 
pension granted to the late Earl of 
‘Vincent, to the present Viscount 
% Vincent. 

On the motion of the Earl of 
laverpool, the message was order- 
‘ito be taken into consideration 
«0 Monday next. 

The Earl of Lit erpool moved, 
“ account of the absence of a 
a iriend of his, who was desi- 
fate ol being present at the dis- 
‘sion of the beer bill, that it 


should be postponed to ‘Tuesday 
DEXt, 


The Marquis of Lansdown was 
“sirous of making one observation 
res ; : 

peeting a measure which would 


Meet the beer business in [reland. 
* saw by the votes, thut a mea- 


o*-- 
~te 
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sure was in progress in the other 
house of parliament, the avowed 
eflect of which was intended to be 
to make legally distilled spirits in 
Ireland much cheaper. ‘To that 
he had no objection; but the brew- 
ers of that country apprehended 
the eflect would be to diminish the 
consumption of beer. It would be 
a great miafortune if such effect 
did ensue, notonly to the brewers, 
but with a view to the morals of 
the country ; and it would be well 
worthy of the noble earl’s atten- 
tion to endeavour to prevent it by 
diminishing the malt duties; and, 
by that means, increasing the con- 
sumption of beer.—Adjourned. 

House of Commons, June 27.— 
The Speaker was summoned by 
the Deputy Usher of the Black 
Rod, to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners in the Hlouse of Lords, to 
hear the Royal assent given to 
several public and private bills, (for 
which see Lords.) 

Mr. Hobhouse presented a peti- 
tion from a person of the name of 
John Jones, of Water-lane, Fleet- 
street, complaining of the manner 
in which special juries are now 
struck by the Master of the Crown- 
office. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brought down a message from the 
King, recommending the house to 
take into its consideration the pro- 
priety of extending to the present 
Viscount St. Vincent the pension and 
annuity which had been granted to 
the late Earl St. Vincent. 

After the message had 
read, 

The Chancellor of th Exchequer 
moved that it be taken into consi- 
deration on Monday next.—Agreed 
to. 

Mr, Evans presented a petition 


against slavery from Inverkeithing. 
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Mr. F. Palmer presented two 
petitions, one from the inhabitants 
of Reading, and another from those 
of Waltham, praying for the esta- 
blishment of a free trade in beer. 

Mr. Rumbold presented a peti- 
tion from the shipowners of Yar- 
mouth against the reciprocity of 
duties’ bill. 

Mr. C. W. Wyan then moved 
that the order of the day be now 
read, for the house resolving itself 
into acommittee of the whole house 
on the East India balf-pay bill. 

Sir C. Burrell moved as an 
amendment, that the order of the 
day be read for the house going 
into a committee on the poor laws’ 
amendinent bill. 

‘The amendment being seconded, 
and neither party showing an in- 
clination to give way, the house 
divided, when there appeared— 
For the amendment, 50—Against 
it, 32. 

The poor laws’ amendment bill 
was then committed. The report 
was brought up, and ordered to be 
taken into consideration this day 
three months. The bill, with 
amendments, to be printed. 

‘The poor laws’ amendment bill 
stood second, and the East India 
hali-pay bill sixteenth, on the or- 
ders of the day. 

Mr. Brougham asked leave to 
trespass for a few moments on 

the attention of the house. It 
would be in the recollection of 
many members, that he had last 
night presented a petition from a 
Mr. George Rowan, which con- 
tained & serious charge against an 
honourable member of that bouse. 
He had stated upon that occasion 
that he had no knowledge either of 
the party who signed the petition, 
or of the charges which that peti- 
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tion contained. He hid, therefore. 
upon the suggestion of the Presi. 
dent of the Board of Control, after 
hearing the positive denial given 
to the accusation by the party 
whom it implicated, consented wy 
withdraw the petition. He was 
now bound to state that the peti. 
tioner having referred him for in. 
formation to an hon. member of 
the house, he had made the re 
quired reference, and the result of 
it had been to make the charges in 
question assume a much graver ip- 
terest than he had originally at. 
tached to them. He felt that he 
should, as a public servant, desett 
his duty to the public, if he did 
not in consequence proceed farther 
in this matter. ‘Ihe honourable 
member towhom he had referred 
for information, had written to him 
in the following terms :—* I know 
Mr. G. Rowan; he is a relative of 
mine. I never heard any thing 
against him except the charges 
on which he was dismissed from 
his situation; and whatever was 
the merit of the charges against 
him, there can be no doubt that 
they were prosecuted from the 
most base and treacherous motives 
He is a clever and at the same 
time a cautious man.” He (Mr. 
Brougham) was not at liberty t 
mention the name of his mformant, 
and he therefore declined givitg 
it. Indeed it was not necessery 
for him to give it, since bs 
informant said nothing agains 
the honourable member who 4 
charged, but only did that whieb 
he was bound in justice to d= 
namely, speak to the ability, ae 
more particularly to the caution, 
Mr. G. Rowan. He now thought 
it necessary to state, that he shoolé 
either take another opportunity 
pr 
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‘ae Mr. Rowan’s petition, 

nd some future pro- 

Y = ane He hoped that, in 
wch a situation, the bouse would 
iow him a day or two to consider 
of the line of conduct which he 
t to pursue upon this occasion. 

Mr. Goulburn moved the order 
of the day for the farther consi- 
deration of the report on the Irish 
tithes’ commutation bill. 

Mr. Kennedy wished that the 
third reading of the Scotch jury 
bill should be allowed precedence. 

Mr. Goulburn objected to this 
course, which was supported by 
Mr. Denman. 

The house went in committee 
the Irish tithes’ commutation 
bill, the report having been recom- 
mitted. 

Mr. Goulburn explained some 
wmendments which he bad intro- 
dered since the last stage. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald, at some length, 
expressed his decided opposition to 
bem. 

On the clause empowering the 
commissioners to fix the composi- 
won at not more than one-third of 
ibe annual value, 

Mr, Calcraft objected to this 
clause, and suggested that it should 
% limited to one-fifth instead of 
eve-third. 

Mr. Goulburn said that the limi- 
’hon to one-third bad been duly 
‘osidered, and was thought to be 
idapted to the justice of the case; 
‘tifit should appear to the com- 
mittee that one-fifth was a more 
wuitable proposition, he had no wish 
© press the other amount. 

After a conversation of consi- 

erable length, the clause, as 

amended, was agreed to. 

. Mine conversation then ensued, 

hen, M Sr H. Parnell, Mr. Goul- 
Mr. V. Fitzgerald, Colonel 
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Barry, Mr. Wetherell, Sir J. New- 
port, Mr. J. Smith, Mr. Peel, 
Mr.S. Rice, and Mr. Monck parti- 
cipated, relative to a variety of 
verbal alterations, which were 
agreed to. 

The house resumed, the Chair- 
man reported progress, and the re- 
port was ordered to be received on 
‘Tuesday next. 

Mr, Canning moved that the 
house at its rising do adjourn to 
Monday.— Ordered. 

Mr. C. Wynn moved that the 
house should resolve itself into a 
committee on the East India half- 
pay bill. 

Mr. Daly rose for the purpose 
of ascertaining explicitly when the 
motion relative to the conduct of a 
high legal character in Ireland 
was likely to come on? The right 
hon. gent. would forgive him for 
venturing to put this question be- 
fore the house went into committee, 
seeing that it was highly expedient, 
and but just, that no unnecessary 
delay whatever should be allowed 
to intervene, where an inquiry of 
So serious a nature was pending 
still over the head of un individual, 

Mr. Rice was satisfied, that no 
one could impute the delay which 
certainly had arisen in the bring- 
ing forward this matter, to him; 
for he appealed to most of the ho- 
nourable members who heard him, 
whether it had not gone over from 
day to day, without being brought 
to a final issue; and whether he 
himself had not been in his place 
every evening, anxiously offering 
himself to the house, and perfectly 
ready to enter upon the question, 
whenever the house might feel dis- 
posed to entertain the business. 
His honourable friend (Mr. Daly) 
could not mean to impute, therefore, 


those continued postponements to 
him. 
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him. Ile was most anxious that 
the house would fix some specific 
day, on which it should be clearly 
understood that the discussion was 
to come on. 

Mr. Daly, in explanation, bore 
testimony to the anxiety which 
his honourable friend had mani- 
fested to bring the subject on ; and 
he now rose only for the purpose 
of affording hon. gentlemen an op- 
portunity of knowing when to ex- 
pect the debate. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
upon looking to the order-book, 
found that for Wednesday next 
only two motions were put down 
—neither of which could occupy 
any considerable portion of time, 
and one of which he doubted not 
that an honourable friend of his 
would willingly postpone in favour 
of the committee on the conduct of 
the Chief Baron. His (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s) own 
notice about the budget also stood 
for Wednesday; but that would 
occupy very little or no time at 
all. On the next day, however, 
Thursday, ) there was but one no- 
tice of a motion entered—that of 
an honourable and learned gentle- 
man about our foreign policy. As 
it was understood, however, that 
that motion would not be pressed 
this session, the hon. gent. (Mr. 
Rice) had, perbaps, better fix his 
committee for ‘] hursday. 

Mr. Rice assented. 

The house then resolved itself 
into a committee on the East India 
half-pay bill. 

Mr. Wynn stated that one of 
the objects of the bill was to pay 
the salaries and half-pay of of- 
ficers, civil and military, and of 
the Judges of India, in rupees, 
instead of pounds sterling us here- 
tolore. 


The house resumed, and the pp. 
port was ordered to be received on 
Monday. 

Mr. J. Smith moved the « 
cond reading of the law merchan: 
bill. The object of it was, he o} 
served, to give to factors the power 
of raising money on goods cop. 
signed to them under particular 
circumstances. Great inconre 
nience and much serious injury bad 
arisen to many individuals from 
the want of fixed regulations o@ 
this subject. 

Mr. Huskisson said he would 
not object to the second read. 
ing; but he trusted that while th 
interest of one party concerned 
in this important subject was at- 
tended to, that of the others might 
not be compromised or lost sight 
of, 

The Attorney-General would pot 
oppose the motion; but he doubted 
whether there was sufficient time, 
at this late period of the session, 
for going on with so importants 
measure, 

The Lord Mayor expressed 4 
hope that it was not too late to de- 
vise some remedy. 

The bill was then read a second 
time, and ordered to be committed 
on ‘Tuesday next. 

Mr. Sergeant Onslow moved the 
farther consideration of the report 
of the usury bill. 

A Member moved that the 
port be received that day three 
months. 

The Lord Mayor seconded the 
amendment. 

Mr. Gooch, Mr. F. Palmer, 
Mr. Calcraft, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, opposed the 
bill. 

Mr. J. Smith, Mr. Ricardo, @ 
Sir J. Sebright supported It 

Mr. Sergeant Onslow replied. 


Th 
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The house divided — For the 
amendinent, 26—lor the bill, 21. 

The other orders of the day 
were disposed of, and the house ad- 


jareed. > mm 
~ Howse of Lords, June 30.—The 


Earl of Liverpool moved the second 
reading of the several bills for 
amending the criminal laws, which 
bad been brought up from the 
House of Commons. His lord- 
ship, at the same time, explained 
the nature of each bill; and they 
were all read a second time, and 
ordered to be committed to-morrow. 

Mr. Lennard brought up from 
the louse of Commons the felo de 
« abolition bill. 

Mr. P. Moore brought up the 
Southwark Court of Requests bill 
from the House of Commons. 

The house having resolved it- 
wif into a committee for legalising 
marriages in Russia, 

Lord Holland expressed his wish 
that the Bill had extended to the 
watnages of British subjects by 
iechaplains of all our ambassa- 
dors abroad. 
~The Lord Chancellor had been 
tly years in the profession, and 
tad never heard any lawyer ex- 
press a doubt on that subject, nor 
tad his lordship any. 

Anaddress was voted to his Ma- 
ty on the pension of the late 
lard St. Vincent being settled on 
uw successor, of which some doubt 
~ arisen from the union with 

On the motion of Lord Liver- 
wol “the bill for appointing com- 
— to enquire into the state 
— from Scotland,” was 
“Sa second time, and ordered to 
* committed. 

Perenn noble lord moving that 
_, use sit five days in a week 
"ear such causes, a debate arose, 
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in which it was opposed by Lords 
Grosvenor, Aberdeen, &c. and was 
adjourned ull next day.--Adjourned, 

House of Commons, June 30.— 
Mr. S. Wortley moved the order ot 
the day on the sale of game bill, 
for the purpose of postponing it 
till next session.-— Agreed to. 

Mr. Hume presented a petition 
from a person named Mitford, 
praying an inquiry into the state 
of private madhouses, which was 
supported by Mr. Hobhouse. 

Mr. Brougham defended the 
conduct of Dr. Warburton, and 
thought such petitions must be 
received with many grains of al- 
lowance. 

Mr. G. Bennet knew many of 
the facts stated by that writer to 
be false, and hoped he would be 
prosecuted: he wished, however, 
for inquiry. 

Petition ordered to be printed, 

Several petitions were presented 
against slavery—against the as- 
sessed taxes—and for a repeal of 
the combination laws. 

Mr. Kennedy moved the third 
reading of the Scotch juries bill, 
which was opposed by Lord Bm- 
ning, &c. 

After some debate the house di- 
vided—For the bill, 56—Against 
it, 21. 

The house then went into a com- 
mittee on the Irish distilleries bill. 
—To report to-morrow. 

On the motion of Lord Nugent, 
the house went into a committee on 
the English Catholics elective fran- 
chise bill. 

Messrs. Banks jun. and sen. op- 
posed it, as leading the way to ad- 
mit Catholics into parliament. 

Mr. Peel could not allow this, 
and saw no objection to the mea- 


sure. 
Mr. 


opposed il 
warmly 


Butterworth 
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warmly—denied that the Catholics 
were a whit more liberal than for- 
merly, and felt much alarm from 
the countenance given to Jesuits in 
these kingdoms. 

Mr. Hume protested against 
such intolerant language, and 
thought the Protestant Jesuits much 
more to be dreaded—he meant the 
Methodists—the greatest enemies 
of the church of England. 

Mr. Butterworth, in return, ac- 
cused Mr. Hume as the abettor of 
Carlile’s opinions. 

Mr. Hume denied this’ with 
great warmth, and amidst loud 
cries of order. 


H AND 


The Chairman (Mr. Broodes): 
terfered, and order Seine aaa 
the house divided—For the bill, 99 
—Against it, 30. 

Mr. Goulburn moved the third 
reading of the Irish insurrectigg 
act. After some opposition frog 
Mr. G. Bennet and Mr. Denne 
the bill was read a third time ané 
passed, 

The Irish unlawful oaths jj 
went through the committee with. 
out alterations. 

The King’s message on Lon 
St. Vincent’s pension was agreed 
to, and the house adjourned. 








CHAPTER V. 


Appellate Jurisdiction. —Supply. —Prosecution for Infidel Publcation= 
The Budget. — Baron O'Grady.—East India Trade Bill. —Slave Trek 
Consolidation Bill.—Scotch Entails.—Irish Insurrection Act.—Mar 
riage Act Amendment.—New South Wales——Land Tar.—Engal 
Catholics. —Jurors Qualification.—Court of Chancery.—Scottish las 
Commission.— Illegal Oaths (Lreland) Bill.—Slaces at Honduras- 
Churches in Ireland.—Silk Manufactures. — Highlands Church Bil 
Suadry Petitions, §c.—Prorogation of Parliament. 


He! SE of Lords, July 1.— Mr. 

Brogden, accompanied by seve- 
ral members of the House of Com- 
inons, brought up the Scotch com- 
missary courts, Highland churches, 
Irish insurrection, and Scotch jury 
courts bills, which were read the 
first time. 


On the motion of the Earl of 


Liverpool, the five bills for modi- 
fying the criminal laws went 
through committees, and were re- 
ported without amendments. 
Petitions were presented against 


the London Bridge bill and the 


beer bill. 
On the motion of the Eal¢ 


Liverpool, the beer bill then west 
through a committee pro for™ 
and the third reading was fixed ® 
Friday next. 

The second reading of the Ins 


insurrection act was fixed for Fn 
day next, on the understanding 


that no discussion should take plact 


on that day. ae 
The appellate jurisdiction : 
went through a committee. 
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port ordered to be received to- 


w. 

"The order of the day was then 
nad for the house resuming the 
jebate on the resolutions relating 
the alteration of the standing 
order of the house, fixing five days 
stead of three days in the week 
for bearing appeals. 

The first and second resolutions 
were put, and agreed to without a 
division. 

On the third resolution, which 
went to make the attendance of 
ers compulsory on the hearing of 

Is, 

Their lordships divided —Con- 
nt, 27—Not Content, 11.—Ad- 
journed, 
~ House of Commons, July 1.—On 
the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to consider his 
majesty’s message relative to the 
ynsion of Viscount St. Vincent 
vas received; and a bill was or- 
tered to be prepared accordingly. 

Petitions were presented against 
he reciprocity duties bill—for re- 
im in parliament. 

Mr, Lushington moved that a 
wm, not exceeding 40,000/. should 
* granted for the new buildings 
0 be erected at the British Mu- 
eum forthe reception of the Royal 
library, 

Mr. Bankes wished to add, as 
“ amendment, “and that this 
granted without fee or de- 

Mr. Croker rose to move an 
wendment to the words of the 
"solution, “ That it is expedient, 
any buildings are undertaken, 
4 general design and estimate 
ay renes under the di- 
arte ea 

: reasury. 


that 
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Mr. Bankes's amendment was 
then agreed to without a division. 
For the amendment, 80—For the 
original motion, 54. 

Upon the resolution for granting 
9,230/. for building churches, and 
for purchasing glebe for the clergy 
in Ireland, ; 

Mr. Hume said he was com- 
pelled to divide the house upon 
this item, for which he thought no 
sufficient reason had been given by 
ministers. 

The gallery was again cleared 
for a division. For the resolution, 
65—Aguinst it, 35. 

The other resolutions were car- 
ried without a division. 

Mr, Brougham again presented 
the petition of George Rowan, after 
having inquired into his character, 
and having found that he was a man 
of veracity and good reputation, 
and one whose statement, prima 


facie, he was bound to consider as 


entitled to credit, But here he 
must observe, that, ou presenting a 
petition, a member could not be 
held answerable for the accuracy of 
its contents. If he believed the 
party to be entitled to credit, he 
was bound to present the peti- 
tion, and could be held answer- 
able, in the same manner as 
if he stood up in his place in 
parliament and made the same 
assertions on his own authority. 
He had done all that he could 
effect, by cautioning the petitioner 
that in making a charge against 
any member he was bound to make 
good his charge, or he must pre- 
nare to suffer the punishment 
which awaited a breach of privi- 
lege. Ile moved that the petition 
be brought up; and upon the next 
motion for laying it upon the table 


there would be opportunity — 
or 
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for particularly discussing the con- 
tents of it. 
Mr. C. W. Wynn opposed the 
bringing up this petition. 
Mr. Brougham hoped, although 
in point of strictness he was not 
entitled at this moment to reply, 
that he should be allowed to adda 
few words. Ile was fully aware of 
the difficulty of turning the course 
of the criminal law into this house. 
But there was another and not a 
less important difliculty—that the 
house of commons should avoid 
the imputation of being too slow 
in receiving charges against its 
own members. Here was a dis- 
tinct charge of the abuse of patron- 
age by amember of a county. In the 
case of Lord Melville, he had been 
censured by the house for an indict- 
able offence, and the house had 
afterwards directed his prosecution 
by the Attorney-General, although 
that mode of proceeding was after- 
wards abandoned for that of im- 
peachment. His right honourable 
friend would say that this was in 
his office of public treasurer; but 
there was another case —that of 
Thomas Ridge, a member of the 
house in 1710, who was a brewer 
and a contractor with the victual- 
ling board; but not, therefore, ¢ 
public functuary. Ile contracted 
to furnish 8000 tuns of beer, and 
delivered only 3000, having receiv- 
ed payment for the whole. The 
house examined into the charges, 
expelled the member, and followed 
that proceeding by an order to the 
Attorney-General to prosecute ; so 
that he was sent upon his trial, 
pot only with the vote of the house 
about bis neck, but under the ad- 
ditional weight of their sentence of 
expulsion. Of so little importance 
did he (Mr. Brougham) consider 
this, that he t ought a2 man could 


i! AND 


not go into court with a bett: 
chance in his favour than ander « 
prosecution by the Attorney-Gene. 
ral, in pursuance of a vote of th 
house. He thought, notwithstapg. 
ing the difficulty which he a¢. 
mitted, the house could not refuse 
lo receive the petition. When 
day should be fixed for its futur 
discussion, the Attorney-General 
might be directed to prosecute, 
and thus the difficulty would be gu 
rid of, 

Mr. Wynn said that the house. 
being the guardians of the public 
purse, could not discharge that 
duty without proceeding as they 
had done in the case quoted by his 
hon. and learned friend, 

Mr.Maurice Fitzgerald rose with 
great pain to speak of the conduct 
of an honourable gentleman who 
was his own colleague. He was 
compelled to do so in consequence 
of an allusion which had bees 
made to him in the speech of 
his hon. and learned friend o 
Friday last, and which had bees 
made public in a paper distr 
guished by the fairness and abe 
lity of its reports. Ile (Mr. 
Fitzgerald) had been applied 
by his hon. and learned friend as © 
the character of the petitioner; ax 
feeling that he had no right tor 
fuse the information required, 
communicated it in the following 
terms, which his honourable fries! 
had read in the house :—“! know 
Mr. G. Rowan; he is a relative @ 
mine. I never heard any thing 
against him, except the charges® 
which he was dismissed from bs 
situation; and whatever was tbe 
merit of the charges against hip 
there can be no doubt that thes 
were prosecuted from the mos 
base and treacherous moulve lie 
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aatious man.” He added, how- 
ever, that as there had been elec- 
sion jealousies between his friends 
ind those of Colonel Crosbie, he 
«ished to avoid any interference in 
the business, and particularly re- 
ed that his name might not 

ie mentioned. Whether this did 
or did not preclude his honourable 
and learned friend from mentioning 
his name, the house would decide ; 
be: he must now state it was his 
intention that he should not do so. 
Not that he had wished to conceal 
bis having given the petitioner's 
character, but he wished not to lend 
wy corroboration to the charges 
which had been made. In this 
girit he wrote the letter which 
bad been quoted, and in this spirit 
be wished it to be carried into the 
house. He was satisfied that his 
cxplunation would be sufficient to 
gentlemen who heard him, on 
whatever side of the house they 
wt; because he knew that personal 
eelings in matters so delicate as 
that of which he was speaking were 
veld by them paramount to all po- 
wueal inclinations ; but it had been 
‘ated to him that it might else- 
rere be believed that the petition 
tad been caused by him. ‘To those 
"to knew him it was enough to 
7 that such an imputation must 
* Of its nature, false. If he had 
ought it necessary to make any 
“targe, he should not have dis- 
miced himself by adopting any in- 
“et means. So far from en- 
““raging the charge, he had abs- 
aa from all correspondence 
_ 4@ petitioner, whom he had 
Wipe lor some years ; and he 
t replied to his letter, be- 
= > bey that in the 
- akon uch they both resided 
Wectad eaepenagy would be con- 
Ato an encouragement, 
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and he wrote confidentially to a 
friend of his, Colonel Church, de- 
siring he would have it understood 
that he was no party to the affair. 
IIe concluded by saying that the 
charge had given greater pain to 
no individual (his hon. colleague 
excepted) than himself. He trust- 
ed that he had now removed the im- 
pression which the partial quota- 
tion of his letter had occasioned. 

Mr. Brougham explained. 

Colonel Crosbie expressed him- 
self perfectly satisfied with the ex- 
planation of his honourable col- 
league, which had removed the im- 
pression caused by reading the 
speech of the hon. and learned 
gentleman. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald said, that the 
phrase ‘ base and treacherous,” 
applied only to the means by 
which the charges had been pre- 
ferred, and were adopted from a 
former petition which had been 
presented in 1819. They referred 
to a person who had formerly been 
employed in the petitioner's ser- 
vice, not to his hon. colleague, 
not to the persons by whom the 
petitioner was tried, and least of 
all to the Government by which 
he had been dismissed. 

After a few words from Mr, Pee/, 
the petition was brought up and 
read. 

On the motion that it be laid on 
the table, 

Mr. Wynn opposed it, and re- 
commended that the petition should 
be withdrawn, and placed in the 
hands of the proper officers. 

The house then divided, and the 
numbers tor laying the petition on 
the table were—A yes, 26 —Noes, 
51. The petition was therefore 
rejected. 7 . 

Mr. Brougham said, if the pet- 
tioner should askhis advice as to 
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his future proceedings, he should 
recommend him not to take one 
further step, nor to spend one far- 
thing of his money in attempting 
to gain redress. 

Mr. Hume presented a_ petition 
against prosecution for the publi- 
cation of infidel works, signed by 
2047 persons, of whom 98 were 
ministers. He proposed to follow 
up the reading of the petition with 
a motion which he should submit 
from a sense of duty, and which, 
if adopted by the house, as he anxi- 
ously hoped it would be, would tend 
to check the mischief which had 
been caused by recent proceedings. 

On the motion that the petition 
de printed, 

Mr. Butterworth asked by how 


many ministers of the Church of 


England this petition was signed, 
and of what class of dissenters the 
other petitioners consisted. 

Mr. Hume replied, that it was 
signed by dissenters of all classes, 
und the names of the ministers 
were in a separate column. 

Mr. W,. Smith could not see the 
pertinency of the honourable mem- 
ber's question. ‘lhe petition was 
however signed, he could assure 
him, by persons whose religious 
opinions were as perfectly opposed 
to each other as possible. 

The petition was ordered to be 
printed, 

Mr. Hume then rose for the pur- 
pose of making the motion of which 
he had given notice. His object 
was to obtain the admission of that 
principle which he had always 
-hought to be part of the law of 
this country—namely, that every 
individual was entitled to freedom 
of discussion on all subjects, whe- 
ther controversial or religious. 
The hon. member then went at 
some length into the subject, and 


quoted the opinions in his favour, 
of Tillotson, Lowth, Warby 
Lardner, Campbell, Chillingworth 
and others. The hon. member 
concluded by moving “ That it is 
the vpinion of this house that free 
discussion has been attended with 
more benefit than Injury to the 
community, and it is unjust and 
inexpedient to expose any person 
to legal penalties on account of the 
expression of opinions on matters 
of religion.” 

After some observations from 
Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Ricardo 
Mr. Peel, and some other men- 
bers, 

Mr. Hume said he would no 
press the house to a division on the 
resolutions, because, if they should 
be affirmed, there would not & 
time to pass a bill founded upos 
them during the present session. 

The Speaker then put the ques 
tion on the resolutions, whic 
were negatived without a division. 

Mr. Grattan moved that a 
humble address be presented 
his Majesty, praying that he wouli 
direct a prosecution to be com 
menced by the Attorney-Genen 
against the corporation of Dubie 
for mismanagement of the pip, 
water, und metal main accounts. 

Mr. S. Rice seconded the me 
tion, which was opposed by 4 
Dawson and Mr, Goulburn. 

After a few words from Mr. 5. 
Rice, in explanation, Mr, Graties 
consented to withdraw his moties 
and it was accordingly withdraws. 
The report on the Irish tithe cou 
position bill was brought up, 
the amendments read and agree 
to. On the motion of Mr. 
Smith, the law merchant bill wes! 
through a committee. 

The house resumed, and the * 


rt was ordered to be taken ist? 
“a “ considerahe" 
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consideration on Thursday next.— 
journed. 

yo of Lords, July 2.—A mes- 

from the Commons brought 

the London-dock Company’s 

bill, which was read the first time. 

The Highland roads’ bill was 
read the third time, and passed. 

Farl Grosvenor presented a peti- 
tion from certain architects, com- 
laining of a particular clause in 
the London-bridge bill. 

On the motion of Lord Melville, 
a clause was introduced into the 
London-bridge bill, modifying that 

of the bill which gives a power 
to the Lords of the ‘Treasury to 
alter the plans. 

The Furl of Liverpool said, that 
itmever was the intention that the 
lords of the 'l'reasury should make 
alterations ; but only that they 
should have a general official su- 
pervision. 

The clause was agreed to, and 
the bill read the third time, and 
passed. 

The bills for altering the crimi- 
al laws were forwarded one stage, 
with the exception of the larcenies’ 
bill, which, on the motion of the 
lard Chancellor, was postponed to 
Friday. 

On the bringing up of the report 
othe Scotch commissioners of in- 
quiry bill, 

Earl Grosvenor proposed to in- 
ert a clause to empower the com- 
uusioners to inquire into the na- 
= ol “ — of Lord Justice 
licks Mt Scot and, with a view 

lng abolished. 

The Earl of Liverpool opposed 
He clause, on the ground of the 
“portant duties already devolved 
ited commissioners, and the 

ume in which the report 
"ust be made. 


After a few words from the Eur/ 
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of Aberdeen, Earl Grosvenor eon- 
sented to withdraw his motion, 

The report was then agreed to. 
—Adjourned. 

House of Commons, July 2.— 
Mr, Wilberforce presented a peti- 
tion from certain persons at Per- 
shore, in Worcestershire, praying 
for the abolition of slavery. 

Several petitions were presented 
from other places to the same ef- 
fect. 

Mr. F. Buxton moved, that there 
should be laid before the house an 
account of all medicines furnished 
by the Apothecaries’ Company to 
the army and vuavy within the last 
five years; with the correspon- 
dence between the Admiralty and 
the Apotheearies’ Company as to 
prices. 

Mr. A. Robarts presented a peti- 
tion from the masters, mates, and 
seamen of merchant vessels in the 
port of London, against the recipro- 
city of duties bill. 

Mr. T. Wilson presented a simni- 
lar petition from the ship-owners 
of London, who complained of the 
manner in which the evidence was 
taken in the committee on the bill. 

Mr. Thompson presented a peti- 
tion from merchants of the city of 
London, complaining of the high 
duties upon foreign seed.— Laid 
upon the table. 

Sir J. Macintosh presented a pe- 
tition from John Clark, late sur- 
geon of the Berkshire militia, com- 
plaining of the regulations with 
respect to the pay of retired militia 
surgeons.— Ordered to be printed. 

lle then presented another peti- 
tion of a more public nature, from 
a merchant, an inhabitant of New 
South Wales, complaining of a bill 
now before the house, which, as 
the petitioner alleged, went to de- 


prive that colony of its most ln 
2B2 portant 
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portant privileges. By the 4th, 
6th, and 44th clauses, it was in- 
tended to take away the right of 
trial by jury, and substitute a sort 
of court-martial, which was most 
fallaciously called a jury. The 
third clause gave the Governor a 
power of arbitrarily sending any 
one who might be objectionable to 
him to Great Britain, away from 
his family, friends, and business, 
upon his own bare surmise, or the 
information of an unknown accuser, 
without the pretence of trial. ‘The 
petitioner prayed to be heard by 
counsel against the bill, and he 
(Sir J. Macintosh) only wished to 
know, before going farther into his 
statement, whether or not there 
would be any objection to granting 
that prayer of the petition. Be- 
cause, if the honourable gentlemen 
opposite opposed that part of the 
petition, it would be incumbent 
upon him to go more at large into 
the merits of the case than he felt 
inclined otherwise to do. 

Mr. Wilmot said, to save time, 
he would state that there were the 
strongest objections to allowing the 
prayer of the petition. 

Sir J. Macintosh said, that being 
the case, he was bound to awaken 
the attention of the house to the 
interests of a colony of growing im- 
portance to this country, whose 
present rights and future destinies 
were to be most materially affected 
by the billin question. There was 
a larger European population in 
New South Wales than (by the 
computation of Mr. Bryan Ed- 
wards) was now contained in the 
whole of Asia. It was the solemn 
duty of Parliament to take care 
that the institution of a settlement 
likely to attain to a high degree of 
political consequence should not be 
endangered by associating tyranny 
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and despotism with their infaney, 
Let them remember what had beep 
the fate of America. By imparting 
early the free institutions of this 
country to them, the states of Ame. 
rica had risen to a degree of power 
which, for the rapidity of ity 
growth and its greatness, was une. 
qualled among mankind. Let jt 
not be pretended that it was not 
the intention of this governmentt 
give trial by jury to New South 
Wales. The contrary expectation 
had been held out by Governor 
Hunter, and after him by Gover. 
nors Bligh, Bent, and Macquarie, 
Neither could it be pretended that 
the settlement could not furnish 
a sufficient number of qualified 
persons from among whom junes 
could be formed. There were 
$000 landholders settled there, 
having between fifty and sixty 
acres each. The new regulation 
went to compose the juries of « 
majority of naval and military off- 
cers from those who might happes 
to be on the station. If theev- 
ercise of arbitrary power were tobe 
dreaded any where, it would bem 
a settlement like that of New 
South Wales, which was too rt 
mote for the effectual interference 
of the parental government. |i 
was his intention, after the pet- 
tion was disposed of, to mov 
that counsel be heard in supper 
of the petition on the next das 
of discussion upon the bill, whict 
he believed would be on Friday 
next. 

After some observations ftom 
veral members, the house divided: 
—For the motion, 47 —Against & 
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Mr. Maberly presented a a 
tion from Thomas Hazaré, 
Queen-street, Edgeware-t 
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March, 1820, arrested on a false 
of high treason, and com- 
mitted to Tothill-fields Bridewell, 
bat not prosecuted. The petitioner 
stated that he had sustained various 
iggses to the amount of 260/., and 
prayed @ recompense. —On_ the 
petition being brought up and read, 
The Speaker asked whether it 
bad the concurrence of the minis- 
ters of the crown? He observed, 
that the petition asked distinctly 
fora sum of money, and could not 
therefore be received, pursuant to 
the forms of Parliament, without 
such concurrence. 

Mr, Maberly replied, that he had 
not the consent of the ministers ; 
and afler a short conversation be- 
tween the Speaker and Mr. Hume, 
Mr. Maberly withdrew the petition. 

A message was received from 
the Lords, stating that their lord- 
ships had passed several bills. 

Mr. F. Buxton rose for the pur- 
pose of moving, that the papers on 
the table relative to the capture of 
the ship Requin, should be referred 
oaspecial committee ; at the same 
ume he proposed, with the permis- 
tion of the house, to lay before it a 
“alement of the claims of Mr. 
Ogilvie, by whom the vessel had 
wtually been taken. In the year 
8l4the British army, under Lord 

ord, who was then second in 
command to. Lord Dalhousie, be- 
‘ame masters of Bordeaux. Lord 
Beresford directed Mr. Ogilvie, in 
execution of his duty as a 
Commissariat officer, to proceed to 
ake possession of the ships in the 
ver, and to secure them. ‘That 
geotleman proceeded to execute 
this commission, and had dis- 


d it, when the clerk sug- 
ested to him that vessels some- 
wwes lay lower down the river; 
‘a which, Mr. Ogilvie, having 
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engaged ten I’rench royalist sailors, 
directed them to row down the 
river, When he had proceeded 
about two miles, he discovered, 
on turning the angle of the stream, 
two vessels lying near the shore, 
one of which was a ship of war, 
and the other a merchantman, 
The sailors immediately recognised 
the first to be an American priva- 
teer, which had been very success- 
ful against the English merchant 
vessels, and the other to be an 
English merchantman. Mr. Ogil- 
vie immediately retired behind a 
neck of land; and here he (Mr. 
Buxton) was ready to admit, that, 
but for some further information 
which Mr. Ogilvie received, he 
would not have attempted the cap- 
ture. But just at this moment he 
saw a boat put off from the shore, 
which he took, and found in it the 
gunner of the Requin, from whom 
he gathered that the ship’s force 
had been very much diminished, 
and that it did not then amount to 
more than 15 or 20 persons The 
attempt to take the vessel, even 
under these circumstances, was ex- 
tremely hazardous, but Mr, Ogilvie 
nevertheless resolved upon it. He 
promised a.considerable reward to 
the men, and taking the helm him- 
self, he proceeded to the vessel. 
His approach was not perceived ; 
he sprung on deck, and called out 
to the crew to surrender. ‘They, 
supposing they were attacked by 
a considerable force, ran below, 
and shortly after the captain came 
up unarmed, and surrendered to 
Mr. Ogilvie, who ordered the crew 
into his own boat, and in a quarter 
of an hour the vessel was in his 
possession; one wounded _ sailor 
and the captain being alone left on 
board the Requin. Mr. Ogilvie then 
directed his clerk to proceed with 


the 





Sea 
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the boat and the prisoners to Bor- 
deaux, and to return with a suffi- 
cient force to carry up the vessel. 
Mr. Ogilvie was then left alone on 
board the Requin, where he re- 
mained for four hours, until the 
hoat returned with some soldiers, 
into whose possession he put the 
ship, and went back to Bordeaux. 
During this tine, he was lying 
within one hundred yards of the 
shore, and one hundred and fifty 
yards of the village of Lomont, 
where a detachment of the enemy’s 
cavalry was stationed; and if they 
had had the slightest intimation of 
the affair, nothing could have been 
more easy than to recapture the ship. 
On his return to Bordeaux, Gen. 
Ponsonby examined the American 
officer, who stated that he was at 
dinner, and that his men were em- 
ployed in lightening the vessel ; 
that he had captured the English 
imerchantman, and ‘intended to put 
to sea at the next tide. ‘This was 
the outline of the case; but if the 
house required any confirmation of 
it, he was able to afford the fullest, 
in the testimonials which had been 
borne to his character by officers 
of the highest respectability. The 
hon. member then read testimonials 
from Col. Ponsonby, Sir R. Ar- 
bathnot, and Major Eckersly, all 
of whom spoke of the success of 
the capture as to be attributed en- 
lirely to the courage and conduct of 
Mr, Ogilvie. If it should be said 
that this capture had heen entirely 
superfluous, because the river was 
uy our possession, and the ship 
must therefore have been taken 
the next day, he bad to oppose to 
this, the fact that twenty sail of 
merchantmen did actually escape 
after the capture. ‘There were two 

views in which this might be con- 


sidered —eithel a8 u crolt of the 
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Admiralty, or as booty. In the 
first case, it was usual for the Ad 
miralty to award a portion, from 
half to nine-tenths of the value, w 
the captors; in the other, it had 
been the practice in the army to 
divide the value aniong the cap. 
tors, pursuant to the orders of the 
Duke of Wellington. The hon, 
member mentioned several in. 
stances of these customs. He 
wished only that Mr. Ogilvie 
should be treated in the same mar 
ner as other officers had been; and 
on either of those points would be 
rest his case. Ile had no interest 
with him, but he was anxious that 
a gentleman who had risked bis 
life in an enterprise in whieh he 
had succeeded, should receive the 
reward due to his exertions. He 
concluded by moving that the pe 
pers be referred to a select com 
mittee, for the purpose of inquiring 
into the justice of that gentleman's 
claim. 

Colonel King, in a speech whieh 
he stated to be the first he had 
delivered in purliament, seconded 
the motion, and bore testimony 
to the valuable services and good 
conduct of Mr. Ogilvie, with whom 
he had served during the Pem- 
sular war. He ended by calling 
upon the house to do justice to bis 
claims. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in opposing the motion, bad % 
wish to detract from Mr. Ogilvies 
merit, either as commissary, oF @ 
the transaction now alluded % 
The question tor the house © de- 
cide was, whether, having capture 
the vessel, he was entitled to & 
ceive the proceeds. In the hrs 


place, when he proceeded 
exeoution of his duty to secure 
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british. At that very time there 
were 12,000 British soldiers in 
Bordeaux ; there were British ves- 
gis at the mouth of the Guronne, 
and it was quite clear, from his 
own account, that the Requin, so 
far from intending to fight, was 
skulking in shore, and trying to 
escape, Mr. Ogilvie did certainly 
tke the vessel by a coup de main 
iw a very meritorious way, but 
then the crew were terrified out of 
their wits, and the enterprise was 
not practically so hazardous as in 
the recital it might seem to be. 
Hut it was not upon this ground 
alone that his (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s) objection rested, 
Mr, Ogilvie was entitled, in right 
af his standing as a commissary, 
wreceive the same proportion of 
prue-money as a major, ‘The 
booty had been estimated, and 
among other things this same ship 
bad been included, valued by Mr. 
Ogilvie and Major Eckersly, at 
18,000/. The total amount of the 
wooly was stated at 800,000/., of 
which Mr. Ogilvie had received 
usshare. The right honourable 
gentleman then read extracts from 
etters of the Duke of Wellington, 
awhich he bore testimony to Mr. 
Ogilvie’s merits, but denied the 
jwtice of his claim in the present 
astance, and that it could be 
“pported by his orders of the 
way, The right hon. gentleman 
‘aid, that as he could not see any 
‘ur grounds for the claim, he must 
“pose the motion. 

Alter a short conversation be- 


ween Mr, Hume, the Chancellor of 


th . ’ 

yin, and Celunel Davis, 
att. P. Buxton replied, when the 
*ouse divided on the motion, the 


_ being—A yes, 19--Noes, 


Mr, §. R;. 
lr, S. Rice urged the proceed- 
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ing with the inquiry into the con- 
duct of the Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer in Ireland, on which he 
wished to move certain resolu- 
tions, which would take up little of 
the time of the house. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, if be consulted his private 
feelings, he could have no objec- 
tion tu postponing his statement 
of the budget; but as it was of 
great importance to the public in- 
terest, he thought it ought not to 
be preceded by any other business. 
As he should call for no vote but 
on the appropriation clause, he 
could not suppose it would occupy 
any great portion of time, 

A conversation ensued on this 
subject, in which Mr. Hume, Mr. 
R. Smith, Mr. Rice, and Mr, Can- 
ning took part: after which the 
cries fur the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer became loud, and he rose, 

The Budget.—The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said, that he felt that 
on every account it was incumbent 
on him to compress his observa- 
tions into as narrow a Compass as 
possible. He knew how much the 
house had been fatigued for many 
nights, by labours almost unpre- 
cedented, and which he must be 
allowed to have felt as heavily as 
any one; and it would be unpar- 
donable in him if he did not do his 
best to abridge, on the present oc- 
casion, the trouble which they 
must undergo. He should, there- 
fore, proceed with what was essen- 
tial to the exposition of the state- 
ment be bad to lay before them, 
As in the early part of the session 
he had explained the situation of 
the nation’s finances, avd the 
measures which it was the duty of 
his Majesty’s government  Te- 
commend, which measures had 


since been carried into effect, it 
Was 
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was not now necessary for him to 
recapitulate the observations he had 
made on that occasion. It was 
his duty then to state the aggregate 
of the revenue and of the expensse ; 
to lay before the house the votes 
for the supply which they would 
be called upon to furnish, and the 
measures which parliament should 
adopt for meeting that supply. 
He stated to the house, at the com- 
mencement of the session, that he 
believed the amount of the supply 
which parliament would be called 
upon to vote would be 16,600,000/. 
but he had now to inform the 
house that that sum would be ex- 
ceeded by between 2 and 300,000/. 
He would explain how this excess 
had arisen. It had not arisen in 
the estimates for the army, navy, 
or ordnance, but under the head 
of miscellaneous estimates, and 
was occasioned by various items 
which did not enter into his cal- 
culation when he made his former 
statement, The largest of these 
items was one of 60,000/. for the 
stationery office, which was created 
in consequence of a new arrange- 
ment, which, in future, would con- 
duce largely to economy in that 
department. It had been formerly 
the practice for each of the pub- 
lie departments to provide them- 
selves with stationery, almost ad 
litntum. That system was now 
entirely altered, and the public 
offices were limited to particular 
descriptions of stationery, and to 
acertain amonnt. It was expect- 
ed that by this arrangement the 
expense of supplying the public de- 
partments would be considerably 
diminished. Although the vote 
required under the head of sta- 
tionery would appear to be in- 
creased, there would really be a 
Ciminution of expense to a eon. 


siderable extent, because some &. 
partments used, by the old 

ment, to charge for it under the 
head of contingencies, The pes 
arrangement would not come in 
full operation during the presen: 
year, because the military and 
naval departments had already 
been provided with stationery by 
the estimates. Vurious othe 
items had occasioned the exces 
which he had _ before allude 
to. One of these was the gran 
arising out of the present whieh 
his Majesty had made to th 
public of his library;  anothe 
was the sum of 4000/. on accour: 
of Dunleary harbour, and an. 
ther the vote of 15,000/. for assis. 
ing the emigration from the south 
of Ireland to Canada, &c. He was 
happy, however, to be able & 
state, that whilst there was such # 
excess beyond the calculation whic! 
he had made in the supplies, 
there was at the same time: 
more than corresponding increas 
in the ways and means to meet 
The total supplies voted on accour’ 
of the army, navy, ordnance, ate 
miscellaneous estimates, and the 
interest on exchequer bills fe 
the present year, amounted | 
16,976,743/. ‘To meet this sv 
there were the annual malttas 
3,000,000L.; on account of the 
lottery, 200,000/ ; repayment by 
exchequer Dill loan commis 
ers, 126,873/. ; on account ol the 
arrangement for the payment 
the naval and military pensie® 
4,800,000/.; to be paid by “ 
East India Company on account 
the half-pay of his Majesty a force 
employed in India, 90,000/, 
would trouble the house with § 
few observations respecung the Has 
item of 90,000/. It had appear 
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gir that the East India Company 
should take upon themselves some 
of the expense of the 
half-pay of the troops which were 
yed in India for their benefit. 

it was but justice to the Com- 
y to say that they at once ac- 
knowledged the justice of the claim. 
The question then was, what por- 
tion of the half-pay and pensions 
should the company discharge? It 
would have been unfair to have 
charged them with the whole of it, 
because many of the individuals 
composing the corps might have 
been wounded and entitled to com- 
pensation on that account before 
theyproceeded to India. After some 
discussion, an urrangement was 
come to satisfactory to both parties, 
by which the Last India Company 
uidertook to pay annually the 
wm of 60,000/. on account of the 
half-pay and pensions. ‘The usual 
vole for the support of the forces 
0 India appeared in the army es- 
umates of the present year, be- 
cause the arrangement was not 
made until the supply had been 
voled. Next year, however, that 
vole might be deducted in the 
“ime manner as votes on account 
af stores, and disposed of in any 
wher manner. ‘The Company had 


given this year 90,000/. instead of 


60,000/., because it had been de- 
termined that the arrangement 


should take eflect from the Ist of 


4y, 1820. He would now pro- 
ceed with his enumeration of the 
lem$ composing the gross sum 
which was to meet the 16,976,743/, 
which had been voted for the esti- 
“ales. The surplus of ways 
and Means amounted to 409,047/, 
{his surplus arose out of grants 
Voted in former years, which go- 
‘emmment had not found it neces- 
“YY tocall for. ‘There was next 
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an item of 8,700,000/. furnished 
by the surplus of the consolidated 
fund. It was a long time since 
the house had heard any thing 
said of a surplus of the consoli- 
dated fund. It was extremely 
gratifying to him, that he was the 
first person who had, for several 
years, been able to state that there 
was a surplus of the consolidated 
fund, and to a large amount. The 
circumstance of the surplus being 
so large—indeed of its existing at 
all—was to be attributed to the 
arrangement which parliament had 
sanctioned during the present ses- 
sion with respect to the sinking 
fund, the eflect of which was to 
reduce the charge on the consoli- 
dated fund to precisely the amount 
of the sinking-fund. Adding to- 
gether all the items of ways 
and means which he hud stated, 
they would be found to amount to 
17,385,9201,; being a surplus of 
ways and means over the sup- 
plies of 409,177/. Of this surplus 
244,150/. would be applied to the 
diminution of the unfunded debt. 
It was a very gratifying circum- 
stance to have something in hand. 
He did notthink it advisable to ac- 
commodate the receipts to the ex- 
penditure so nicely as to render the 
government liable to inconvenience 
in the event of any sudden and 
unexpected decrease of revenue 
taking place. He had made his 
estimate of the amount of the sur- 
plus of the consolidated fund upon 
the supposition that the assessed 
taxes, amounting to 2,200,0001., 
which had been repealed during 
the present session, would be lost 
to the revenue for the current year. 
That, however, would not be the 
case, because there were nearly 
three quarters of assessed taxes, 


due prior to the repeal. But as 
he 
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he was not able to form a precise 
estimate of the amount of those 
taxes, he had not considered bim- 
self justified in including them in 
the ways and means. He only 
mentioned the circumstance to 
show the committee that there 


was no reason to fear a falling off 


in the revenue. Perhaps the com- 
mittee would excuse biim for occu- 
pying a few moments in directing 
its attention to the state of the 
revenue at the present moment, In 
order that it might be seen whe- 
ther the view which he had taken 
of the finances of the country at 
the commencement of the session 
had proved correct. Ile had, upon 
that occasion, entertained sanguine 
hopes of the increase of the reve- 
nue; and he now was bappy to 
say, that so far from being disap- 
pointed in his expectations, it 
would uppear, before he came to 
the end of his statement, that he 
had formerly underrated the finan- 
cial resources of the country. Ile 
had by him the account of the 
customs of the present year, from 
the Sth of January up to the 
28th of June, and also an account 
of the customs of last year, from 
the 5th of January to the Sth 
of July. ‘The latter account, it 
would be seen, included the whole 
half year; but the former account 
did not include the eight last days 
of the half year, and it was well 
known, and he hoped that the 
committee would bear it in mind, 
that the latter days of a quarter 
were by no means the least pro- 
ductive. ‘The amount of the cus- 
toms from the Sth of January 
to the 28th of June in the present 
year was 4,026,601/. In addition 
to that sum, there were bills and 
cash to be transterred to the cus- 
toms to the amount of 79,1910, 
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It had also been calculated the 
the customs received during the 
remaining days of the current hal/ 
year—namely, from the 28th of 
June to the Sth of July—woulg 
amount to 16,000/. per diem, or 
80,000/. altogether. It would 

pear, therefore, that the custony 
of the present half year would mak 
a total of 4,185,852/. The ay. 
count which he held in bis hyp 
showed that the customs of th 
corresponding half year in 189 
were 4,045,987/. But in this sum 
were included 66,0007, tonnage 
duties, which had been repealed, 
and therefore did not form apy 
part of the customs of the present 
half-year. He thought he was 
entitled to deduct that 66,000/ 
from the account of 1822, whieb 
would then stand at 3,979,987! 
‘Taking that as the total amount o 
the customs of the half year in 
1822, and he thought he was je- 
ufied in doing so, it would be 
seen that there was a balance a 
205,865. in favour of the present 
half-year. From the information 
which he had collected, he was 
satisfied that the rate of increase 
would not be diminished at the ent 
of the year. ‘The receipts in the 
excise departinent for the curren 
half year were not less satistactory 
than those of the custons, The 
receipts upon a great maby articles 
of excise, up to the Ist of July o 
the present half year, already & 
ceeded those upon the same ait 
cles in the corresponding half yeat 
of 1822. Upon other arucles, the 
receipts in the present halt yea 


se sf 
were less than those in 15%; uw 


he had no doubt that the de 
ciency would be made up belo 
the 5th of the month 
The amount of the excise Te 


: 2 
for the first half of the year )8: 
wis 


arrived. 
venue 
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os 12,125,136. The amount 
vctwally received in the present 
var up to the Ist of July was 
19,571,081/. The payments which 
sold be made from the Ist to 
he Sth of July were estimated at 
48,0002, making the total re- 
vowe of the present half year 
11,091,081/, It appeared at first 
ight that there had been a defi- 
eeney in the receipts of the cur- 
rent half year, as compared with 
the corresponding period in 1822, 
of $96,055/.; but it was necessary 
w recollect, that since the account 
f 1822 had been made up, several 
excise duties had been reduced. 
for instance, the duties upon hides 
bad been reduced to the amount 
f135,688/.; the reduction of the 
duty upon malt, including2 70,0007, 
payment on account of stock in 
hand, amounted to 450,637/.; the 
mduction upon salt was 465,550/. ; 
mking a total reduction of 
051,875. If that sum were 
wed to the receipts of the pre- 
wot half year, there would appear 
winerease of 155,820/., and if the 
wa of 27,000/. had not been re- 
pad on account of stock in hand, 
we increase in the revenue would 
wave been 425,820/. In addition 
the flattering account of those 
‘0 important branches of reye- 
we, he had reason to believe that 
ibe receipts of the stamp duties 
would be considerably augmented 
“compared with those of 1822. 
* Consequence of the prosperous 
“ate of revenue, which afforded a 
eer sarplus of income over ex- 
woditure, the country had been 
~~ to apply itself to the gradual 
“ction of its debt. Ile would 
who Progress had been made 
"tyre mentee of the debt during 
sent year, On the 5th of 


*Milary ) l } 
¥, 1820, the unredeemed 
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debt amounted to 796,530,144/, 
The following account would show 
to what extent it had been reduced 
from the Sth of January to the 
30th of June, by the commissi- 
oners for its reduction :— 


; : SRG cn ccudcocs £1,854,535 
By Siuking fund | nina na ARR 17/882 
Transferred for Life Annuities .... ..- S4.0835 
Ditto Land.tax, estimated. 6... .-eeee es 24,000 
Ditto unclaimed 10 years... ....cececee bbe 
Purchased with Unclaimed Dividends 19,100 
English Debt, decreased by capital e 
transferred to the debtin Ircland.. i 197,196 
3,106,470 
Deduct Irish Debt increased by capi- “ 
tal ransterred from England ..... 197,108 





Total redecined 2,399 338 
The amount of debt remaining un- 
redeemed was 794,130,812/, It 
was necessary to observe, that 
whilst the reduction which be had 
stuted was gomg on, no corre- 
sponding addition bad been made 
tothe debt. The reduction which 
had been eflected was clear reduc- 
tion. Besides the capital redeem- 
ed and transferred as above, there 
was paid to the bank, towards the 
redemption of Exchequer-bills per 
3 Geo. IV. cap. 66— 





Januete B, 1083..cccococcee :9ss dennnans £340,000 
April B...... ceeee cecee ceceerescceres 340,000 
To be paid July Dosaseneese+ccess 0 6h Ge 

1,020,000 


Thus it appeared that there had 
been a clear reduction of debt 
to the amount of upwards of 
3,000,000/. ‘The committee was 
aware that it was the custom to 
issue deficiency bills to meet the 
demands on the consolidated fund. 
On the Sth of January, 1823, 
the deficiency bills amounted to 
5,920,354/.; but on the Sth of 
April, the period when the last 
account was made up, they had 
been reduced to 3,793,291/. ‘There 
was a reduction, therefore, of more 
than 2,000,000/, under that head. 
Whilst this reduction of debt had 
been in progress, the government 
had also eflected a considerable re- 
duction of taxation. Perhaps the 


comiuniltee 
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committee would not be unwilling 
to hear the extent to which the 
reduction of taxation had been 
carried during the last two years, 
for he would confine himself to 
that period. If the hon. gentle- 
men opposite chose to attribute the 
diminution of taxation to their ex- 
ertions, he would not dispute with 
them. He would net contend 
for the merit of the act: it was 
sufficiently gratifying to him to 
know, that notwithstanding the 
government had made great sacri- 
fices of revenue, yet nevertheless 
the resources of the country were 
so solid and substantial, that they 
enabled the government to pro- 
vide amply for the public service, 
and at the same time to efiect a 
progressive reduction of the debt. 
Within the last two years reduc- 
tions had taken place of the un- 
dermentioned taxes, to the follow- 
ing amount :— 





Husbandry horses......cecees ceee seee0 2 $80,000 
BE aE cccccccccccccccccccccceccccecece 1,400,000 
HES 4000000 60060« 000000 60000066 660060 1,°95,000 
Rides... cece o eecnce gesees cancec cesses 300,000 
Ps SORNED co06es 000600 couces cove 2,500,000 
rr SOO BERGE ..ccoocscessces » 100,000 
Tonnage Duty ...... cccees cccccsoccece 160,000 
Windows—lIreland ......00. eecececes 180,000 
Spirits—treland........+6. 2 eccccecees 380,000 
Ditto—Scotland .......0.00 Sed éennes oe 340,000 

£6,935,000 


Reductions had also been eflected 
upon minor items of taxation, 
which, though unimportant in 
amount, were of great benefit to 
the parties by whom those taxes 
had been paid. He alluded to all 
the reductions to be found in the 
bill in progress relative to customs. 
One of the most important parts 
of the bill was that which provided 
for the reduction of the duty on 
stone carried coastwise. Ile might 
also advert to another circumstance 
which would diminish the amount 
of taxation—he meant the repeal 
of the union duties in Ireland. — It 


could not be denied that the tee 
peal of those duties would be pres. 
dicial to the interests of ee 
sons, but it would enable the 

ple of Ireland to obtain some ar. 
cles of British produce 10 per cen, 
below the price which they at pre: 
sent paid for them. If the smalle 
items of reduction to which he ha 
thus briefly alluded were add 
to the sum which he had below 
stated, it would make a total « 
about seven millions and a half 
He wished to say a few words with 
respect to Ireland. No ene Cou 
look at the manner in which jar 
liament bad conducted itself wit 
respect to the taxation of Ireland, 
without being convinced that what 
ever diflerences of opinion migh 
exist with respect to the muon! 
and political causes which operaied 
in that country to produce misi. 
tunes which it was painful to dwe! 
upon, in a fiscal point of view, 
at least, it had given a most |. 
beral attention to the wants @ 
that unhappy country. Amon 
other measures connected with the 
finances, he might advert to sow 
bills which had passed through te 
house without comment—a pro 
that their principle was approved 
—for uniting the boards of cu 
toms and excise, and assimilating 
the practice in both countne 
The eflect of those bills woul 
be no less advantageous to me 
chants than to the public ® 
general. He did not know that 
he had now any thing farther ® 
state to the committee. Ile 
not feel justified in saying avy than. 
with respect to the futuie; we 
he might be allowed to sy tha 
he considered the revenve ®* 
flourishing condition. He thoug! 
too, that no man could doubt 
the finances of the country * 
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pastate of progressive improve- 
nent. Under these circumstances, 
ye could not but anticipate that 
ewernment might be enabled to 
extend the principle of reduction 
4 taxation still farther than it had 
wen already carried. Govern- 
went would do all that could be 
jone to reduce taxation, provided 
« was not over-pressed. Tle was 
wt ashamed to avow that in his 
theories which every body 
slowed to be unobjectionable, 
night, when they were attempted 
 becarried into practice too ra- 
jdly with respect to such an enor- 
mous concern as the revenue of 
this country, be productive of the 
eeatest mischief. He felt it to 
his duty not to say any thing 
mre specific on the subject. He 
wold, therefore, content himself 
with the declaration of the general 
principle on which government 
# desirous of proceeding. Ile 
was glad to have received from 
the house the most liberal support 
of the views which he and the rest 
{bis Majesty’s ministers had en- 
wrtained; and he trusted that the 
douse had no reason to think that 
‘heir support had been improperly 
“stowed. Ile had taken pains to 
weertain the feelings of the coun- 
ty with respect to the course of 
whey which ministers had pursued, 
tdhe found that the people ge- 
wrally were completely satisfied 
wth it, and as long as that was the 
"#¢ he should also be satisfied. 
be right honourable gentleman 
“down after moving a resolution 
“hich he put into the Chairman's 
band, 
| Mr, Maberly, after compliment- 
"¢ the Chancellor of the Exche- 
ar _ the statement which 
wad ge to the committee, 
ich he described as ex- 
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tremely candid, called the atten- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman 
to the subject of the debt which 
Austria owed to this country, He 
had heard it reported, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
entered into an arrangement with 
the Austrian government, by which 
this country was to receive 
2,500,0002. or 3,000,000/, in lieu 
of the whole debt, which was due 
from that government. He wish- 
ed to know whether the facts, as 
reported, were correct? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that all he was at liberty to 
state in reply to the honourable 
member was, that the British go- 
vernment had entered into nego- 
tiations with that of Austria with 
respect to the debt which Austria 
owed to this country, and that at 
present those negotiations were not 
concluded. 

Mr. Hume objected to no part 
of the right honourable gentleman's 
arrangements, except that with 
respect to the military and naval 
pensions, by which the public had 
lost considerably. He thought, 
also, that it would have been bet- 
ter to have remitted taxation to 
the amount of the sinking fund. 

After a short conversation, in 
which Mr. Robertson, Mr. Hus- 
kisson, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, participated ; the reso- 
lution was agreed to, the house re- 
sumed, and the report was ordered 
to be received to-morrow. 

Mr. Grattan postponed his mo- 
tion relative to a correspondence 
between his Majesty’s government 
and certain parishes in Ireland. 

Mr. S. Rice moved that the 
house resolve ilself into a commit- 
tee for the purpose of considering 
the conduct of the Chief Baron of 
the Irish Exchequer. 


Mi Q 
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Mr. Huskisson expressed a wish 
that the hon. gent. would postpone 
his motion. 

Mr. S. Rice said, if it depended 
on him alone, he would not press 
the question forward. That, how- 
ever, was not the case ; and if gen- 
tlemen opposite wished that the 
question should be put off, it was 
competent to them to move that 
the other orders of the day be now 
proceeded with. 

After a few words trom the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Speaker put the question—*‘ that | 
do now leave the chair.” 

After some observations from 
Mr. C. H. Hutchinson, Mr. Can- 
ning, Mr. Goulburn, and other 
members, the motion was carned 
by 50 against 19. The house then 
went into a Committee. 

Mr. S. Rice submitted his first 
resolution. It was declaratory 
of the fact, that from the reports of 
the commissioners of courts of 
justice in Ireland, and from the 
report of a committee of the house, 
it appeared that the Chief Baron 
O'Grady had received fees in cer- 
tain departments of his court, to 
which he was not legally entitled. 

After some discussion, 

The Solicitor-General moved as 
an amendment that the following 

words be added to the original 
resolution :—“ And that it is fur- 
ther stated in the report of the 
select committee of this house, on 
the eleventh report of the commis- 
sioners of inquiry, that the directions 
of the Chiet Baron, as stated by 
Mr. Pollock, to whom they were 
personally given, were, that the 
fee of 2s. 2d. should be charged 
and received for him on all bills 
of costs taxed in his office, and 
that af it had been so confined, it 


did not appear to the COMMithee 
from any evidence that had 
before them, that it would hen 
heen incorrect in the Chief 
except for the change in the eg. 
rency, which had been before no. 
ticed. 

Mr. S. Rice would have no ob. 
jection to this amendment, if the 
learned ‘Solicitor would agree tp 
add to it the words which imme. 
diately followed them in the repor: 
from which they were taken, 

The Svoltcitor-General objecter 
to the addition. 

Mr, S. Rice then moved as» 
amendment upon the amendment, 
that the following words be added 
toit:—* And that under this regn. 
lation and practice, the fee » 
stated to have been received by 
the officers of the court on beball 
of the Chief Baron in certas 
cases, and by the Chief Baron bm 
self in others, upon all writs, e- 
cept renewers of execution, stated 
in the eleventh report of the com 
missioners of inquiry, on which » 
bills of costs could ever have arises. 
The opinion of the committees 
that the answer of the Chief Bane 
on this point is not satisfactory.’ 

On the suggestion of Mr. (ar- 
ning, Mr. S. Rice afterwards ¢0 
sented to omit that part of bs 
amendment which alluded to th 
opinion of the committee aber 
stairs. . 

After considerable discussie, 
which Mr. R. Smith, Mr. M4 
Taylor, and the Attorney 
licittor - General took pat, i 
amendment of Mr. 8. Rice, @ 
the amendment of the Soliitor 
General, was agreed W. 
amendment of the Soliciter-be 
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The original resolution was then 
jassed with the amendments just 


The second and third resolutions 
were then put and carried. They 
etail certain charges Contained in 
ibe ninth report of the commission- 
es of inquiry against the Lord 
Cbief Baron. 

The other resolutions were post- 
mined. 

The Chairman reported progress, 
ind obtained leave to sit again to- 
morrow. 

The Irish unlawful oaths bill 
was read a third time, and passed. 
—Adjourned. 

House of Lords, July 3.—A 
message from the Commons 
ought up the lotteries, passage 
vesels, elective franchise, and 
whawful oaths (Ireland) — bills, 
shich were read the first time. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury pre- 
waited a petition from the East 
lndia Company, praying for an 
squalization of the duties on sugar. 

The lareenies bill went through 
i committee, and was reported 
without amendments. 

The Earl of Liverpool said he 
ud prepared an amendment on the 
wwlations on appellate jurisdic- 
wt, which he thought would ob- 
wate the objection which the noble 
ed(Ellenborough) had made. He 
Moposed that it should be printed, 
wd considered on Monday. — 
Agreed to, — Adjourned. 

House of Commons, July 3.— 
Mr, Bankes moved for a_ select 
“wumittee to examine into the pro- 
es which had been made up to 
“present time in forming a ge- 


index to the journals of the 
muse, 


Mr. 


Pie f, Macqueen presented a peti- 


m the inhabitants of Dun- 
* praying for a protection 
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against the importation of foreign 
straw-plat. 

Another petition to the same 
effect was presented from Luton, in 
Bedfordshire. 

Lord W. Russell presented a 
similar petition from 8000 persons 
at Leighton Buzzard, in Bedford- 
shire, stating their distress in con- 
sequence of the importation. 

Mr. Hume moved for a report 
of the last contract entered into 
for supplying the navy with slops. 
lis object was to remove an im- 
pression which had got abroad, 
that the clothing issued to the men 
was not good enough for the price 
at which it was charged. 

Mr. Goulburn moved for leave 
to bring in a bill to divide the 
county of Cork. The object of 
the bill was a truly Irish one—it 
was to give the county five quarter- 
sessions in the year. ‘This mea- 
sure was brought forward with a 
view to expediting the trial of of- 
fenders. —Leave given. 

Mr. Brougham wished to bring 
in a bill to correct a defect in the 
law of Ireland; and it would be a 
great convenience to him if he was 
allowed to bring it in without for- 
mally moving for leave. Previous 
to the act of 21st Geo. II. there 
were various corporations in [re- 
land, in which, by actual or pre- 
sumptive charter, no person could 
be a burgess unless he was a resi- 
dent, and the number of Protes- 
tants resident (none but Protestants 
being then admiss:ble) were so few 
at the date of the act to which he 
alluded, that the charters were in 
danger of being forfeited for want 
of assertion. ‘Io prevent that 


consequence, and under those par- 
ticular circumstances, the statute 
of the 2ist Geo. II. was passed, 


which enabled non-residents to be 
bur- 





burgesses. As that act, however, 
in fact, abrogated every charter in 
Ireland, and as there was no longer 
any need of it—for Catholics were 
now admissible, and there were, 
besides, a sufficient number of re- 
sident Protestants, be (Mr. Broug- 
ham) wished to bring in a bill for 
its repeal. ‘The bill would, of 
course, make residency again a ne- 
cessary qualification. He wished 
only to bring it in and have it 
printed, and then let it stand over 
till next session.— Leave given. 

Dr, Phillimore moved tor leave 
to bring in a bill to amend the law 
with respect to the marriages of 
English Roman Catholics. As 
the law now stood, Roman Catho- 
lics, after being married by a 
clergyman of their own persuasion, 
were bound to have the ceremony 
again performed in a Protestant 
church. ‘To those who were scru- 
pulous this was an offence; and he 
wished to place the Catholics of 
England upon the same footing 
(as to this point) with the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. His idea 
was this—that the banns should 
be published in a_ Protestant 
church, and that ajterwards, upon 
certificate of the banns produced, 
the marriage might be solemn- 
ized by a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man. Tle had a further object in 
the bill which he proposed bringing 
in, Which was to make a certificate 
from a Roman Catholic priest 
sufhicient to compel the registry 
of a child by a Protestant clergy- 
man.— Leave was given to bring 
in the bill. 

Sir H. Parnell declared that 
the degraded state as to the educa- 
tion of the people of Ireland was in 
& great measure owing to the ope- 
ration of that law which prevented 
Roman Catholics from endowing 
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schools and other churities, He 
concluded by moving for leave 
bring ina bill to enable Roman Cy. 
tholics to execute gifts and 

for pious and charitable uses, ip 
the same manner as P 
dissenters are enabled to make 
gifts, grants, and legacies for gue) 
purposes. 

Leave was obtained to bring in 
the bill. 

Mr. Forbes moved an addres 
to the Crown, praying that ther 
be laid before Parliament a Copy 
of the instructions given by Lor 
Bathurst to Governor Bigg, ot 
his proceeding to assume the 
vernment of New South Wales.— 
Ordered. 

The report of the law merchants’ 
bill was recommitted. Some ver 
bal alterations were effected. The 
house resumed. ‘The amendments 
were agreed to, and the bill was 
ordered to be read a third time t 
morrow. 

The order of the day being read, 
the house resolved itself into: 
committee on the charges against 
the Chief Baron. 

Mr. S. Rice moved the fourth 
resolution, which embodied the a 
legations of the reports of the com 
mittee, and those of the comm 
sion, respecting the alteration ¢ 
rected by the Chief Baron, to tak 
the fees in the Exchequer in Exng- 
lish, instead of Irish currency, & 
cording to Mitecedent pracuce. 

A desultory discussion . 
in which Mr. Canning, Caplan 
O'Grady, Mr. R. Smith, Mr. Got 
burn, Mr. Wynn, and the Soheiter 
Gencral took part, and which 8 
terminated by Mr. S. Rice with: 
drawing the resolution. 

The fifth resolution was then pe 


and carried. 


The sixth resolution was thet 
move. 
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moved, which stated that the Chief 
Baron had altered the practice of 
the court by directing the fees pay- 
ale on decrees to be paid at the 
ime of setting down the causes, 
ihe consequence of which had 
wen that he bad received the fees 
in 478 causes, while decrees had 
een pronounced only in 344. 

After a short conversation be- 
wen Mr. Wetherell, Mr. R. 
Smith, and Mr. S. Rice, the latter 
gentleman agreed to omit the 
datement of the number of causes, 
and to retain that part of the reso- 
tion which declared that the 
Chief Baron had altered the prac- 
ieeof the court as to the period for 
payment of the fees. 

The resolution so altered was 
then carried, 

The Chairman reported the ori- 
gal resolutions, and the report 
sas ordered to be received on Mon- 
day. 

The insolvent debtors’ bill was 
then discussed in a committee of 
tewhole house. After some con- 
wrsation between Mr. R. Smith, 
Mr. Bright, the Solicitor-General, 
Mr.T. Wilson, Mr. Lockhart, Mr. 
Hume, the Attorney-General, and 
Mr W. Courtenay, the several 
sauses of the bill were agreed to ; 
tte house resumed, and the report 
"S ordered to be received to- 
Dorrow, 

On the motion of Mr. C. W. 
oy that the house do resolve 
“i lato a committee for further 
— the report of the East 

trade bill, the house went into 
‘committee, 
‘ — ee were then agreed 
iscussion. Some ver- 
perpen were made in 
catind ne after some discussion 
vetween Messrs. Astell, 


in r. P. Courtenay, and 
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Forbes, the house resumed, and the 
report was ordered to be received 
to-morrow. 

The other orders of the day 
were then disposed of, and the 
house adjourned. 

House of Lords, July 7.—The 
royal assent was given by commis- 
sion to the capital felonies’ repeal, 
sentence of death, convicts’ labour, 
assessed taxes’ composition, Scotch 
turnpike roads, London - bridge, 
Southwark Court of Requests, and 
several private bills.—The com- 
missioners were the Lord Chancel- 
lor, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
Viscount Melville. 

Mr, Brogden, accompanied by 
several other members of the 
House of Commons, brought up 
the barilla duties’ amendment, the 
Irish tithe commutation, the Eng- 
lish Catholic qualification, and 
other bills, which were read a first 
time. 

A person from the East India 
louse presented an account of sa- 
laries and pensions granted by the 
East India Company. 

Lord Dacre presented a petition 
from T. Deighton against the in- 
solvent debtors’ act. 

Earl Grey presented a petition 
from the wool-growers of North- 
umberland, complaining of distress. 

The Marquis of Lansdown pre- 
sented a petition, signed by upwards 
of 2000 persons, amongst whom 
were 200 ministers of various 
religious persuasions, against pro- 
secuting persons for writings sup- 
posed to be hostile to the Chris- 
tian religion. 

‘he Earl of Lauderdale moved 
the third reading of the bill for de- 
claring valid the marriages s0- 
lemnized at St. Petersburgh since 
the dissolution of the British fac- 


tory there. 
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The bill was read a third time, 
and passed. 

The beer bill was read a third 
time, and passed. 

On the motion of the Marquts 
of Lansdown, the English Roman 
Catholic qualification bill was read 
a first time.— Adjourned. 

House of Commons, July 4.— 
The house was summoned by the 
Deputy Usher of the Black Rod 
to the House of Peers, to hear the 
Royal assent given by commission 
to certain bills. 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis presented 
a petition from the corporation of 
Swansea, praying for a repeal of 
the coal duties. 

The Irish law expenses bill was 
read: a second time, and ordered to 
be committed on Monday. 

Mr. Brogden brought up the re- 
port on the malicious injuries bill, 
and on the Exchequer Courts bill ; 
the resolutions were severally 
agreed to, and the bills ordered to 
be read a third time on Monday. 

The Cork general sessions bill 
was read a second time, and or- 
dered to be committed on Monday. 

The Exchequer-bills bill was 
read a third time, and passed. 

Mr. Ellison presented a petition 
from South Shields, against the re- 
ciprocity of duties bill, and a pe- 
tition from certain wool-growers 
against the repeal of the duties on 
foreign wool, 

The barilla duties bill, the equal- 
ization of duties bill, and the Eng- 
lish and Irish customs’ duties bill, 
were read a third time, and passed. 

Mr. Hume moved for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee to con- 
sider if any and what improvement 
may be eflected in the mode of en- 
grossing bills. —Agreed to. 

The Irish tithe composition bill 
was read a third time, and passed. 

Mr. Goulburn brought up a 


H AND 


o waning that in cage of 
appeal ma 

aa in arent a = mand 
_ thy O aby com 
sition, he Should be authoriged to 
remit it to the next going judge of 
assizes, who should have the power 
to modify such composition ay he 
thought fit. 

After a few words from Mp, f. 
Fitzgerald, the clause was 
to, and added as a rider to the 
bill. 

Mr, C. Grant moved the order 
of the day for the third reading oi 
the reciprocity of duties bill. 

Mr. H. G. Bennet observed, 
that the first order on the paper 
was for a committee on the New 
South Wales jurisdiction bill, He 
wished the bill to go through a 
committee, pro forma, to be print 
ed, and the discussion on it tok 
fixed for Monday. 

Mr. W. Horton had no objection 
to that course. 

Mr. Peel observed, that the 
Lords’ amendments in the prises 
discipline bill would be discussed 
on Monday, and would form a ver 
proper preface to the new South 
Wales jurisdiction bill. 

Lord Nugent expressed a wish 
that the right honourable gentle 
man (Mr. C. Grant) would pos 
pone for a few minutes his motion 
relative to the reciprocity of dues 
bill, in order to enable him to mow 
the third reading of the Roman Cx 
tholic qualification bill. It was 
great importance at this period 
the session that no time she 
lost in forwarding the measure 

Mr. C. Grant would willing'y 
grant the indulgence required by 
the noble lord.—The bill wast 
read a third time, and ordered # 
be carried to the lords. 

Mr. C. Grant then mov " 
third reading of the reciprooty 
duties bill. 7 
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Mr, Robertson called on the 
ose to pause before they attempt- 
odio interfere with that system of 
savigation kaws which had been so 
long supported by the wisest and 
slest men in the country. The hon. 
sember then proceeded to com- 
weot on the evidence given before 
the lords’ committees on foreign 
wade, and argued, that at present, 
a consequence of the cheapness of 
imber, foreign vessels even now 
tad an advantage over British 
ships, which would be greatly ex- 
weded if the present bill were 
ured to. He felt satisfied that 
te house, with sach facts before 
em as he had adverted to—espe- 
cally those extracted from the 
nis’ report on foreign trade— 
weld never pass this reciprocity 
ull, caleulated as it was to work 
heruin of the country. Ile moved, 
aconclusion, and by way of amend- 
ment, that the bill be read a third 
ime this day three months. 

‘A message from the Lords 
wooght their lordships’ assent to 
ereral bills; and among others, 
ibe beer bill, without amendments, 
ma bill to regulate the solemn- 
ation of marriages between Bri- 
wi mbjects in India and else- 
Were, 


Mr Ald. Thompson seconded the 
mendment. 


Mr. Wallace conceived, that at 
“lime when the navigation laws 
wre first enacted, they were mea- 
wes of a wise and justifiable po- 
*% In the infancy of a colonial 


~~ it Was essentially necessary 
"mt down a then existing, dan- 
fe continental rival. But now, 
wt object being answered, he 

not that they ought to- be 

led and revised; and there 
ne question, but that 


we laws had, in a great variety 
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of instances, been relaxed already 
by Parliament. ‘To the welfare of 
a great naval power, nothing was 
so vitally essential as the exten- 
sion of its commerce, by all proper 
and sound means. It was accord- 
ingly with such an object in view, 
that those measures recently intro- 
duced by some of the members of 
his Majesty's government had 
been devised and proposed to Par- 
liament. ‘Those measures, indeed, 
had been so unfortunate as to elicit 
several taunts from the honourable 
gentleman, at the expense of those 
whom he was pleased to call spe- 
culating economists. He (Mr. 
Wallace) knew not, and would not 
stup to inquire, whether he was 
meant to be included in the reflee- 
tion. Under the present system, 
common tothe European powers in 
question, the only means of meet- 
ing either the heavy duties which 
they had imposed on our goods and 
shipping, or of being admitted with 
other nations to participate in the 
benefits of their commerce, where 
the duties were low, were in all 
possible respects, to place our du- 
ties and impositions upon a footing 
of perfect reciprocity with theirs. 
It had been urged that foreign na- 
tions had great advantages over us 
in respect of their shipping inte- 
rests, because they could build 
ships at a much cheaper rate than 
ourselves ; but this advantage was 
counterbalanced by the fact, that 
British vessels were generally of 
greater capacity than they stood 
registered at; and, consequently, 
they paid less duty, in foreign 
ports, after the rate. Upon an ave- 
rage, again, it would be found that 
the wages of British seamen were 
cheaper than those of foreign 
sailors, all charges being taken 


into the account. From the 
2c 2 Lords 
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Lords’ report it clearly appeared 
that neither the ships of Norway, 
nor Sweden, Russia, Prussia, 
France, nor Holland, could com- 
pete with English ships for cheap- 
ness of sailing. It was equally clear 
on the same very valuable autho- 
rity, that upon all long voyages, 
such as those from the coasts of 
Africa and Asia, from India, the 
Brazils, and the West Indies, 
freights were always cheaper in 
English bottoms, than in any ships 
of Holland, France, or Denmark. 
Now the honourable member who 
spoke lust had drawn a most dis- 
couraging, and, indeed, alarming 
picture, of the falling off of our 
shipping trade; there being, ac- 
cording to his calculation, a de- 
Crease within three years of em- 
ployment or hire, to the amount of 
150,000 tons. What would the 
house say, however, to a statement, 
on the authenticity of which they 
might depend, though he (Mr. 
Wallace) had had it prepared ori- 
ginally for another occasion, a state- 
ment of the coniparative amount 
of British and foreign tonnage em- 
ployed between the years 1815 and 
1822; by which it appeared, that 
on the aggregate of eight years, 
we had had the advantage of our 
Continental neighbours by no less 
than 593,000 tons? Another sub- 
ject of regret and complaint with 
the honourable gentleman was, the 
decrease in the number of British 
ships employed. With great sub- 
mission, however, he (Mr. Wal- 
lace) thought that this diminu- 
lion was, in effect, of great ad- 
vantage to the shipping interest ; 
for he had reason to know, that at 
the commencement of peace, there 
were so many British merchant- 
men, that this species of property 
became, ot necessity, quite depre- 


ciated, It was Lnpossible that the 
vessels could all find any thing hike 
advantageous employment, Ay 
that period, he heard nothing be: 
complaints, on the score of thei 
numbers ; and he did believe it » 
be forthe general benefit that sine 
then, many of them had worn oy 
and had not yet been repiired ; ang 
a vast number (which was q ap. 
gular fact) had been held, Nog 
the result of all this had been, the: 
as the numbers had decreased, tly 
hire had risen, so as at length to 
afford the owner a remunerating 
price. (The right honourable gep. 
tleman then cited the authorities of 
Mr. Solly, and other merchants 
on these subjects, as he found them 
in the Lords’ report.) It might, 
however, be a satisfaction to the 
house to learn, that the shipping 
trade had increased in every te 
spect very considerably since last 
year only ; for in 1822, the oum- 
ber of ships employed was 18,736; 
their tonnage, 2,263,000 tons, Is 
1823, the number of ships em 
ployed was about 20,000; their 
tonnage, 2,390,000 tons. 
that the increase in one year wa 
nearly 1400 in the number 
ships, and 127,000 tons in the 
tonnage. Ile was quite sure tha 
he had shown that this modeo 
equalizing our duties with those « 
other countries, wasa safe one # 
regarded the interests of our ship 
ping ; and if so, it must be acknow 
ledged that it was likewise Ue 
least invidious mode of preservits 
those advantages in our comme 
cial relations which we already p* 
sessed, 
After some observations !® 
Mr. Rumbold, Mr. Wilson, M 
Huskisson, and other members 
the house divided—For the ® 
tion, 75—For the amendment, I 
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The bill was read a third time, 


d. 
ro resolved itself into a 


committee. 
Dr. Lushington rose to submit 


ome alterations in the slave- trade 
~opsolidation bill. It was intended 
hat the Privy Council should 
have power to allow the exporta- 
ion of slaves in certain cases from 
we British colony to another till 
the vear 1826; the island of ‘T'ri- 
udad, together with Demerara, 
being excepted. Slaves were not 
w be exported under any cir- 
amstances from British  colo- 
vies to either of the American con- 
unents, ‘The reasons for except- 
ag Trinidad and Demerara from 
the regulation, lay chiefly in the 
shocking waste of human life which 
mus known to take place in those 
olomes, Between the years 1816 
wd 1821, there appeared a dimi- 
ution of 5000 upon a black popu- 
avon of 24,719, notwithstanding 
«i unportation in the same period 
« 2628, and although, very 
‘range to say, the births were con- 
werably more than the deaths. 
ihe latter circumstance was ac- 
counted for in the report of Sir 
kalph Woodford, by the shameful 
regularity and neglect of the plan- 
ms in registering the number and 
“ale of their slaves. ‘The rapid 
“mmution, the same respectable 
wihority attributed to the mor- 
aity which occurred in clearing 
“new grounds granted by go- 
verniment. He entered into other 
me net to prove that the same 
frm amare in Demerara. 
jude _ uch were the go- 
lings of “nwa the common 
mn tied uumanity and Justice 
X ? event them from keeping 
Ne avenue of exportation so 

“ruetive to the black population. 
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The planters‘in those excepted 
colonies could set up no pretence 
to any right upon the subject. 
When the power of importation 
was left with them, there was no 
expectation of slaves ever being 
exported to them from the other 
British colonies, because these 
were all busied in increasing the 
number of their slaves, whose la- 
bour at the time was in the highest 
demand. Ile concluded by sub- 
mitting his amendment. 

After some conversation, Dr. 
Lushington consented to withdraw 
his clause. 

The other clauses of the bill 
were then agreed to, and the 
house resumed.—Report on Tues- 
day. 

The other orders of the day were 
then disposed of, and the house ad- 
journed. 

House of Lords, July 7.—A 
person from the ‘Treasury presented 
an account of the average price of 
barley, 

Mr. Brogden, accompanied by 
several members of the house of 
commons, brought up the Exche- 
quer bills, East India half pay and 
pensions, Court of Exchequer (Ire- 
land), church rates (Ireland), pas- 
sage vessels’ regulation (Ireland), 
duties and drawbacks (Ireland), 
and customs’ duties’ regulation 
bills, which were read the first 
time. 

The larcenies bill was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Lord Holland presented a bill 
for relieving doubts as to marriages 
of British subjects solemnized in 
foreign parts, which was read a 


first time. 

The Irish Court of Chancery bill 
went through a committee. Re- 
wort to be received to-morrow. 


The Earl of Rosslyn moved that 
| the 
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the house do resolve itself into a 
comunittee on the Scotch evtails bill. 

After some further discussion, 
in which the Earl of Lauderdale, 
the Earl of Aberdeen, and the 
Lord Chencellor participated, the 
question was put on the original 
motion, and negatived without a 
division, 

The Earl of Liverpool then moved 
the order of the day for the com- 
mittal of the Irish insurrection act. 

On the question that the bill 
be committed—Content, 36—Not 
content, 5. 

‘The house then went into com- 
mittee, and Lord Ellenborough de- 
clared that the effect of this bill 
would be further to irritate the 
people of Ireland. Ile argued 
that there was not sutlicient force 
iu Ireland tocarry it into operation, 

The Duke of Wellington con- 
tended the contrary, and insisted 
that the advantage of the bill was 
this—that as the outrages were 
committed at night, it prevented 
people from being out of their 
houses after certam hours, He 
protested against throwing the 
udium of the execution of the bill 
upon the military, if the civil au- 
thoriies were competent to the 
duty. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, that he 
had never given a vote with more 
satisfaction than that just recorded 
against the further proceeding of 
this oppressive measure. 

On bringing up the report, 

The Earl of Rosslyn objected to 
the vague manner in which some 
of the clauses were worded. 

Lord Holland observed, that 
this bill, which deprived the peo- 
ple of Ireland of the benetit of 
equal laws, had been sent into the 
house in a shape which precluded 
the possibility of amendment. 


The Earl of Laverpool said, that 
in Ireland all parties were well 
acquainted with the nature of ix 
provisions. 

Lord Bexley said a few words, 
fter which the re 
€ report was agreed 

The Earl of Liverpool moved 
that the resolutions regarding the 
appellate jurisdiction be entered og 
the journals, 

It was ordered that the resole. 
tions should be entered on the Jour. 
nals.— Adjourned. 

House of Commons, July 7,~ 
The marriage act amendment bill 
was read a second time—to lie 
over till the next session, 

The following bills were reads 
third time, aud passed :—chureh 
rates in Ireland bill, Irish malicious 
injuries bill, Irish Exchequer coun 
bill, Kilternan union bill, Irish par 
sage vessels’ regulation bill, Eas 
India half-pay bill. 

The Cork general sessions ball 
went through a comumittee.—Or 
dered to be read a third ume l 
morrow. 

The report of the Irish Exche 
quer Court stamps bill was agree! 
to, and the bill ordered to be rew 
a third time to-morrow, 

The report of Lord St. Vincents 
annuity bill was received: wl 
read a third time to-morrow, — 

The report on the Irish line 
manufactures bill was brought »p 

Mr. Hume moved as an 
ment, that the report be taken 
into consideration this day vbree 
months. — The house div 
For receiving the report, 33—fu 
the amendment, 7- | 

The bill was ordered to be read 
a third time to-morrow. 

Mr, Wilberforce presented pe 
tition from the Rev. Jobo Lew 


priere, late master of te oe 
gramme 
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mar school at Exeter, com- 
"wining of the arbitrary conduct 
of the trustees of the suid school, 
» displacing him without cause, 
ond praying that the house would 
be graciousl y pleased to refer his 
case to the commissioners appoint- 
ed to inquire into the abuses ef cha- 
stable institutions. —Ordered to 
be printed. ; 

Mr, Robertson presented a peti- 
son from William Smith, of the 
Commercial-road, master-mariner, 
ating that he, being employed 
in the South American trade, dis- 
covered, in the year 1819, the land 
called New South Britain, the 
ame of which had since been 
called New South Shetland: that 
hecommunicated the discovery to 
ibe captain of an Fuglish ship: 
hat he had refused the offers made 
whim by certain American mer: 
chants for his discovery; and upon 
wplying for remuneration to the 
lords of the Admiralty, was in- 
med they had no funds for such 
‘purpose. He therefore prayed 
‘a recompense from this house, 
ws discovery having been very 
valuable to the fishery in those 
was, 

Mr, Maberly presented a peti- 
wn from Thomas Hagard, who 
ad been taken up on suspicion of 
‘ing concerned in the Cato-street 
‘mspitacy, praying the house to 
uke his case into consideration. 

Mr. Peel said the petitioner's 
te differed in no respect from that 
“any other person who should be 
an on suspicion, So far from 

Picion being entertained with 
"ard to the petitioner, he could 
“sre the honourable gentleman 
“at there was quite enough to jus- 

Y his committal for high treason. 
— of the persons arrested on 

*ecasion alluded to, were pro- 
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ceeded against capitally; others 
had been transported; and some 
others (of whom the petitioner was 
one) were discharged in conse- 
quence of no prosecution being in- 
stituted against them. This was 
done by order of the Privy Council, 
but it by no means followed that 
there was no charge against the 
petitioner. 

Mr. Hume said he had made 
some inquiries of certain of the 
petitioner's neighbours as to his re- 
spectability, and he learnt from 
them that he had lived in good re- 
pute, and maintained himself de- 
cently by keeping a school, up to 
the period of the accusation. The 
petitioner was ready to prove, and 
he challenged all proof to the con- 
trary, that none of the conspira- 
tors had ever set foot within his 
house, with the exception of the 
spy, Edwards, whom he had edu- 
cated when a boy. He had never 
seen Edwards for a period of 
twenty-one years until a few days 
before the discovery of the plot, 
when he paid him a visit, which 
led to the petitioner’s arrest. He 
(Mr. Hume) thought it was a great 
hardship upon the petitioner, who 
was in perfect health at the period 
of his commitment, and who was 
now so reduced by his sufferings as 
to be an object of commiseration, 
and entitled to the attention of the 
house. 

After a conversation, in Which 
Mr. Butterworth, Mr. Brougham, 
Mr. Peel, Mr. Canning, Alderman 
Wood, and Mr. H. G. Bennet took 
part, the petition was ordered to 
be laid on the table. 

Mr. Maberly then moved that 
it be printed. 

Mr. Peel opposed the motion, 
alleging that the house was not 


a fit tribunal to try the case of the 
petitioner, 
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petitioner, who, if he had any 
thing to complain of, might find 
redress in a court of law. 

Mr. Denman supported the mo- 
tion, and contended, that whatever 
might be the petitioner’s merits, 
they could form no objection to the 
printing his petition, the intent of 
which was, that every member in 
the house might be acquainted 
with its contents. 

The house then divided upon the 
motion for printing the petition, 
when the numbers were—Ayes, 
31—Noes, 60. 

Mr. Brougham said he held in 
his hand a petition from a person 
of the name of Robert Quinn, a 
surgeon of Belfast, to which he 
wished to call the attention of the 
house, as it complained of a very 
great abuse in the administration 
of justice, in the manner in which 
Baron MacClelland had conducted 
the petitioner’s trial,—the manner 
in which the jury was chosen, and 
the influence used to obtain a ver- 
dict. 

The petition was then read, and 
laid on the table. 

On the motion of Mr, Wynn, the 
East India trade bill was read a 
third time, after a few words from 
Messrs. Hume, Forbes, and Money, 
who complained of the injustice 
which one of the clauses of the bill 
inflicted on the Lascars, or native 
seamen of India. 

The bill, after a few words from 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Hume, and Mr. 
Wynn, was passed. 

Mr. Secretary Peel moved the 
taking into consideration the Lords’ 
amendments to the above bill. 

Mr. G, Bennet expressed his de- 
testation of the barbarous punish- 
ment of flogging, which was recog- 
nized by one of the amendments in 
the bill, and moved that the fol- 














lowing words be left out, « 
sonal correction in a nia, 
are convicted of felony, or sep, 
esr a — labour,” 

r. W. Courtenay wished 
fore the house divided op - 
amendment, to move certain yey. 
bal amendments, which would no 
be opposed. The learned gent's 
amendments were agreed to, 

The house then divided on My. 
Bennet’s amendment, “ That the 
words,-‘ or by personal correction, 
ID case prisoners are convicted of 
felony, or sentenced to hard ly. 
bour,’ be omitted.”— For th 
amendment, 22—Against it, 9%, 

Mr. Wilmot Horton then a 
dressed the house on the order of 
the day for the further consider 
ation of the New South Wales jv 
risdiction bill. He moved that the 
bill be re-committed. After some 
observations from several mem- 
bers, the house went into acom- 
mittee. 

On the reading of the clause, by 
which a commission consisting d 
seven officers should be appointed 
to try cases, 

Sir J, Macintosh moved a # 
amendment, that such cases should 
be tried “ by a jury of twelve men, 
duly qualified to serve as juron® 
New South Wales and Van Di. 
man’s Land, according to the pwr 
visions thereinafter mentioned.” 

Mr. W. Horton opposed the 
amendment, and contended thst 
it would not be wise to grant su 
a privilege at present. 

ur. i. Gurney, Mr. Wilber 
force, Mr. Bright, Mr. D. Giltet, 
Mr. Money, Mr. G. Bennet, 026 
Mr. Hume, said each a few 
in support of the amendment 
For the original motion, 41—Fer 
the amendment, 30. 

On the succeeding clause x» 
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Mr. Canning observed, that as 
there appeared to be a serious dif- 


ference of opinion upon the merits — 


of this bill, he would suggest a 
ise. Instead of passing 
the bill for an indefinite period. of 
time, he would have it Limited, so 
sstosecure to the Parliament an 
ity of reconsidering it. 
would, therefore, propose the 
period of five years or four years, 
alter the termination of the next 
session of parliament, for its dura~ 
tion, which would give about two 
clear years of experience, upon 
which they would be enabled to de- 
termine for or against the re-enact- 
meot, 
The amendment was moved ac- 
cordingly, and carried without op- 


position. 

Several other clauses were then 
agreed to, after which the house 
msumed, and the Chairman re- 
ported progress, and obtained leave 
wosit again to-morrow. 

The law merchant bill was read 
athird time, and passed. 

Mr, 8, Rice fixed the farther 
consideration of the report on the 
conduct of the Chief BaronO’Grady 
lor to-morrow. 

The other orders of the day 
were then disposed of, and the 
house adjourned. 

House of Lords, July 8.—The 

wal assent was ‘given by com- 
mission to the beer, larcenies, felo 
tes, and Irish elections bills. 
the beer duties and lotteries’ 
bills were read the third time, and 
passed 


On the motion of Lord Holland, 
the marriages in foreign parts bill 
Was read the second time. 

The renort on the Irish Court of 


bill was brought up, and 
= gut up 
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The Scotch juries bill was read 
a second time. : 

The Irish tithe commutation 
bill was read a second time, and 
ordered to be committed to-mor- 
row. 

The 14,000,000/. exchequer bills 
bill was committed ; the other bills 
before the house were forwarded 
through their several stages; and 
the house then adjourned. 

House of Commons, July 8.— 
On the motion of Mr. F. Buxton, 
a return was ordered of the number 
of bushels of malt charged with 
duty from the 5th January 1822, 
to the 5th January 1823. 

Mr. F. Buaton also moved for 
extracts or copies of correspon- 
dence with government as to the 
state of slavery at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Dr. Phillimore brought in a bill 
for allowing Roman Catholic priests 
tosolemnize marriages between Ro- 
man Catholics, under certain re- 
strictions. It wasread a first time: 
the second reading was postponed 
for three months, and the bill or- 
dered to be printed. 

The St. Petersburgh marriage 
bill was read a second time. 

Mr. F. Buzxton \aid upon the 
table two petitions from places in 
Norfolk, against the existence of 
slavery. 

Lord St. Vincent’s annuity bill 
was read a third time, and passed. 

Sir. J. Macintosh presented a 
petition from the body of eman- 
cipated convicts of New South 
Wales, complaining of the disabi- 
lities to which they were subject- 
ed by the courts of law in that 
country, praying to be relieved by 
the bill before the house for the 
better regulation of the colony. 


The honourable member stated, 
that 
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that the present petition had been 
forwarded to Great Britain with 
another to the House of Lords, 
which had not been presented, be- 
cause the agents, from their cor- 
respondence with government, had 
understood that ministers were 
about to introduce a measure which 
of itself would be a gracious an- 
swer to the prayer of the peti- 
tion. He was under the neces- 
sity of once.more making an ap- 
peal, not to the equity or huma- 


nity, but to the strict justice of 


the house, on behalf of a body of 
men deprived of their rights, and 
who had been cruelly disappointed 
iu the expectation that they would 
be restored to them. ‘The peti- 
tion stated the number of emanci- 
pated convicts to be 7556, by 
whose labour New South Wales 
had been cleared, cultivated, and 
brought to its present state of 
prosperity. The petitioners had 
29,000 acres of land under culti- 
vation, and 212,000 acres unculti- 
vated: they had 1200 houses in 
towns, and they owned 42,988 
head of cattle: they had 174,000 
sheep, 2415 horses, 215 colo- 
nial vessels of various burdens, 
150,000/. capital vested in trade, 
and in the whole a capital of about 
1,000,000/. ‘The petitioners stated, 
that in consequence of the instrues 
tions issued by government in pur- 
suance of an act of parliament, they 
had been manumitted and allow- 
ed to enjoy all the rights of free- 
men until the determination of the 
supreme Court of New South 
Wales, (in consequence of laches 
for which they were not unswer- 
able, but committed by the public 
departments, in not properly regis- 
tenng their pardons, and not issu. 
ing a general pardon); that the con- 
ditions of the act not having been 
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complied with, they remained i 
the condition of attainted 
Since this decision, the petitioner 
had been deprived of theis legal 
rights—they could not sue or bp 
sued—could not give evidence ing 
Court of Justice. They tray 
that the house would pay attention 
to their case, and afford them euch 
relief as was in its power. Toth 
hon. member this appeared to te 
not only a strong but an irresistible 
appeal, and it was still to be hoped 
that the clauses for the ¢ 

and immediate relief of the peti 
tioners would still be inserted in the 
bill before the house. He 
against the delay of this measur 
until the next session, and stil] 
more to the grounds on which that 
delay was rested. An inquiry 
ought to be set on foot without de- 
lay ; for if it were found on inves 
tigation that the pardon of the pe 
titioners had been improperly o 
improvidently granted, it would 
materially alter their condition, 
and disappoint their expectations. — 
The petition having been read, it 
was laid upon the table, and order 
ed to be printed. 

On the motion of Mr. Hum 
the correspondence between the 
East India Company and th 
Governor of Bombay, relative @ 
the expedition against the Arabs, 
was ordered to be laid upon th 
table. Hi 

Mr. G. Bennet, on bringing 
the report of the committee 
the Penitentiary, observed that i 
had twice visited the est 
ment, and that the duty 1 had 
discharged in this inquiry had bee 
most disagreeable and painful. After 
all due investigation, the 
tee had come to the unanimous tr 
solution, that no blame ware 
tach to any person connected ¥! 
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Penitentiary. The medical 


yevailed there, it was in no re- 
weet attributable to inattention. 
Diseases of an epidemic character 


prevailed in dis- 
a be bad been told that 
is Leadon, during the first three 


of the present year, the 
sortality bad been equal to the 
daths in eight ordinary months. 
The hardness of the winter had 
mw doubt contributed to produce 
this effect. It appeared in the re- 
ort that the disorders prevailing 
nthe Penitentiary had been greatly 
reduced, for whereas in May there 
were ninety persons under medical 
care, on the Srd instant there were 
aly thisty-nine. The honourable 
member also entered into some 
other details respecting the con- 
watsof the report, which was or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr, Maberly moved for an esti- 

mate of all charges on the conso- 
dated fund, from January 1823 
January 1824, 
Mr, J. Smith presented a peti- 
ton from a merchant of the name 
Lowe, complaining that the in- 
dependence of New Colombia had 
tot been acknowledged. 

Mr. Robertson impressed upon 
tt house the high importance of 

lating the States of South 
America, for the sake of the bound- 
‘a8 trade that would thus be open- 
“i to Great Britain. He objected 
“0 strongly to the manner in 
hich ministers had accommodated 
walselves to the unjust and inju- 
he ened of the powers of the 


é 


- F, Buxton and Mr. Mar- 
‘upported the petition, which 
"ss ordered to be printed. 
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The distilleries bill was then read 
a third time, and passed. 

Mr. Hume moved the following 
resolutions with respect to the 
land tax. 

‘** That by various returns pre- 
sented to this house, during the 
last and present session of parlia- 
ment, it appears, that the land-tax — 
of England and Wales, made per- 
petual by the act of 38 Geo. IIL, 
c. 60, was fixed at 1,989,6731.: 
that that amount was received and 
accounted for in each of the two 
years 1797 and 1798; and that, in 
the year ending the 5th of Janu- 
ary, 1822, the amount of land-tax 
received and accounted for was 
only 1,234,168/., showing a dimi- 
nution of 755,505/. in the annual 
receipt. 

* That from the period of passe 
ing the act of 38 Geo. III., ¢. 60, 
to the 5th of January, 1822, the 
sum of 692,613/. of land-tax in 
England and Wales has been re- 
deemed ; and, under the act of 46 
Geo. IIL, c. 133, and other acts, 
small livings and charitable insti- 
tutions have been exonerated from 
the land-tax to the amount of 
8801/. making together the sum 
of 701,414/, redeemed and exone- 
rated in the 23 years. 

‘¢ That these returns show an ac- 
tual reduction between the amount 
received in the years 1821 and 
1798, in the annual amount of 
land-tax, of 755,505/., whilst the 
sums redeemed and exonerated 
amount only to 701,414/.: making 
a difference and deficiency of an- 
nual land-tax of 54,091/. to be ac- 
counted for. 

“That out of the 701,414/. of 
the land-tax redeemed and exone- 
rated in 23 years ending the 5th 
of January 1822, 660,907/. =o 
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of had been so redeemned and exo- 
nerated prior to the 5th of January 
1813, leaving the amount unre- 
deemed, and receivable in the year 
1815 to be 1,328,766/.; and as 
the amount of only 40,507/. was 
redeemed and exonerated in the 
nine years, from the 5th of Ja- 
nuary 1813, to the 5th of January 
1822, there remained of the land- 
tax unredeemed, due, and receiv- 
able in England and Wales, in the 
said nine years, the aggregate sum 


Land-Tax redeemed, exonerated, and received, in nine Years, from 
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of 11,708,277/. ; whilst it 

by the returns before this 

as well as by the auoual finanes 
accounts, that during that period 
10,980,589/. only has been at. 
counted for, showing a defalcatiog 
of no less a sum, in the 

of the nine years, than 728,688), 
or an average of 80,965/. per ap. 
num; as more particularly exem. 
plified in the following statement, 


viz.— 




















1813 to 1821 inclusive. 




























































cei ih ins ll imran 4% 
_ Leavingthe | Amount 

Amount | Amount Total § amount un- | which has 
Years redeemed cxonerated | redeemed redeemed beea ac- 
ending in each in each and =| and receiv- | counted for 
year. year, exonerated, ableineach | (Vide No, 
year. 240.) { 
— ‘ 
£. ; £. £. 2. ] 
Dec. 1813} 6,79 146 6,944 | 1,321,822 | 1,272,257 0 
1814) 9,459 1,124 10,583 | 1,311,239 | 1,261,020 i 
1815] 4,835 122 4,957 | 1,806,282 | 1,166,164 ki 

1816) 3,452 rT 3,452 | 1,302,830 | 1,203,310 
1817) 3,014 221 3,235 | 1,299,595 | 1,210,217 f 
1818! 3,900 379 4,279 | 1,295,316 | 1,240,535 t 
1819} 2,633 167 2,800 | 1,292,516 | 1,229,535 " 
1820} 2,098 bs 2,098 | 1,290,418 | 1,163,383 a 
1821} 2,155 4 2,159 | 1,288,259 | 1,234,168 th 
a5 h 
Total....!38,944 | 2,163 | 40,607 1,708,277 {10,980,589 th 
| pe 
Amount accounted for........|10,980,589 |) £80,965 po 
| per ann, be 

eri _Difference or defaleation......| 28,688 § average. 
be 
“ That, in addition to the defal- tion of church and corporation ca 
cation exhibited in the preceding lands; of 240,399/. by the Tax- an 
resolutions, it appears, that the office; and of 89,604/. paid @ jo 
expenses incurred under the before- the clerks of the commissioners on) 
mentioned acts, for the redemption districts, as allowance for ‘al 
and exoneration of the land-tax, age on land-tax redeemed. ie 
have amounted to the enormous ‘That, in addition to the eX- (im 
sum of 388,945/., in the proportion penses incurred, as stated in ‘o 
of 59,0524. by the commissioners preceding resolution, there $0 
for the redemption and exonera- uppears, at page 204 of the finanee im 

accounts, 
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for the year ending the 
sth of January 1811, the following 
item; viz. ‘‘To the commissioners 
fr the redemption of land-tax, 
ke, by ecclesiustical and corpo- 
nate bodies,’ a charge of 12,0002. ; 
which does not appear to be en- 
ered in any of the returns made to 

t,which purport to con- 
win an account of a// the expenses 
incurred under the said acts. 

“That by a return made to 

nt this session, it appears 
that there has been paid into the 
ipt of the Exchequer by the 
Receivers-General of land-tax, on 
acount of interest on instalment 
considerations, and other payments 
deferred, since the passing of the act 
dfthe 88th of George III. c. 60, 
wo the 5th of January 1823, the 
wm of 211,547/.; whilst only 
75,968/. appear to have been ac- 
counted for in the finance ac- 
counts annually laid before par- 
lament, 

“That whilst in the nine years 
fom’the 5th of January, 1813, to 
he Sth of January, 1822, the to- 
al amount of tax redeemed and 
exonerated has been only 40,5072, 
the expenses in the same period 
wave amounted to no less a sum 
than 82,4877. exclusive of 38,9494. 
mid to clerks of districts for 
poundage on land-tax, after it had 
been redeemed. 

“Thatalthough the amount exo- 
writed under the direction of the 
‘umimissioners for the redemption 
and exoneration of church and cor- 
ration land in the year 1820, was 
waly i. 17s. 4d., and in 1821, 
y 2. 7s., and the expenses of 

office during those two years 

600/. per annum each 
acting commissioners, and 
per annum to a secretary) 
to no less a sum than 


' 
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46621. 19s. 2d., yet it does not 
appear that his Majesty's Minis- 
ters have taken any measures to 
free the public from so great and 
unnecessary a charge.” 

On the first resolution being 
read, 
* The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, he trusted that in a few 
words he should show that they 
ought not beadopted by the house. 
In the first resolution the hon. 
member stated, “ that the land- 
tax of England and Wales, made 
perpetual by the act 38th Geo. 
III., was fixed at 1,989,673/. 
Now it was true, that by the act 
passed in 1797, this sum was 
named, but that act was called the 
annual land-tax act. In the year 
1798 another act was passed, 
which made the land-tax perpe- 
tual. This act assumed as its 
basis the sum of 1,989,673/., but 
a clause was introduced which left 
out the tax on pensions and offices 
which were not made perpetual. 
The sum thus leftout was 127,000/, 
The act of 60th Geo. III. was the 
same as the act of 1797, minus the 
127,000/, which was not perpetual 
but regulated by an annual act. 
The amount of this sum varied in 
different years, and it was reduced 
from 151,000/,, at which it stood 
in 1808, to 39,000/, which was its 
amount in 1820. Here the hon. 
gentleman had, in the outset, made 
a most erroneous calculation, and 
the whole of his deductions found- 
ed upon it were consequently erro- 
neous. With respect to the ex- 
pense, the right honourable  gen- 
tleman contended that the sum of 
388,9451., the expense of collection 
and management, was by no 


means money thrown away, for 
the country had already gained 
1,500,000/, by the operation of the 

act, 
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act. He would admit, however, 
that some of the expenses were 
worthy of the consideration of his 
Majesty’s government, in order to 
see how far they could be reduced. 
He would admit that the amoant 
of exoneration within the last two 
years was very small; but the 
house would recollect, that the 
commissioners had a very exten~ 
sive and delicate correspondence 
to maintain, and that great discre- 
tion was vested in them. At the 
same time, he would have no diffi- 
culty to inquire how far it might 
be necessary to continue the esta- 
blishment permanently. But the 
honourable member would bear in 
mind, that all those commissioners 
exercised their functions under the 
authority of an act of parliament, 
and that it was not in the power 
of the Treasury to displace them at 
pleasure, without the introduction 
of a legislative measure. ‘The Trea- 
sury, however, had shown no dis- 
position to fill up the vacancies 
which had occurred. In conelusion 
he said, he should feel it his duty 
to inquire into the facts, how much 
better the duty might be performed, 
and with what diminution of ex- 
pense to the public ; but beyond 
the inquiry, he would not pledge 
himself at present. He must, how- 
ever, negative the resolutions, as 
founded in error. 

Mr. Maberly, after suggesting 
to his hon. friend to withdraw the 
resolutions, as they were founded 
of an erroneous assumption, ob- 
served, that if those commissioners 
were not under the control of the 
Treasury, it was high time that 
they should be, or that the house 
should take the subject into its own 
hands. He was of opinion that 
the best way would be to leave the 
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subject to his Majesty's Mini 
who were the fittest to examine 
into it; but if something was not 
done in it early in the next sessing 
he pledged himself to bring it again 
before the notice of the house, 

Mr. Hume said, that as his oy 
ject was for the present answered 
by calling the attention of minis. 
ters to the subject, he would, with 
the leave of the house, withdras 
his resolutions. 

The resolutions were accordingly 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Alderman Wood, after de 
siguating the lease of the Llane. 
lychyd slate quarries to Mr. Daw. 
kins Pennant as a gross job on the 
part of the government, moved for 
the appointment of a select com 
mittee to examine into the whole 
of the proceedings relative to the 
grant of the Crown to Lady P 
and Mr. Dawkins Pennant 
the working of the slate mines at 
Llanellychyd, in the county of Car 
narvon. 

Mr. Hume secanded the motiva. 

The house divided, whem ther 
appeared for the motion—Ayes, 9 
—Noes, 43. 

The report of the resolutions 
lating to the Chief Baron O'Grady 
was brought up. 

The Solicitor-General objected 
to placing these resolutions (though 
they were simply resolutions of 
fact) upon the journals, because, al- 
though no corrupt motive 
charged against the Chief Baroa, 
yet if the house followed that 
course’ they would convey aa @® 


plied censure upon that 
judge. He would therefore pr 


pose a resolution to follow the _ 
lutions of fact to this effect:— 
solved, that it does not appear ” 
this house that there !s 
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ascribe the alteration of 
~ the Court of Exche- 
quer, stated to bave been made by 
the Chief Baron of Ireland, to any 
improper motive oo the partof that 


Aconversation then took place 
aconsiderable length between Mr. 
Daly, Mr. Courtenay, Mr. Peel, 
Mr. Scarlett, Mr. Goulburn, and 
Mr, Canning, after which the fur- 
therconsideration of the report was 
adjourned till to-morrow. 

The other orders of the day were 
then disposed of, and the house ad- 


—~ of Lords, July 9.—Ata 
qarter before four o’elock there 
was a commission, the commission- 
as being the Lord Chancellor, the 
larlef Shaftesbury, and Lord 
Maryborough, when the royal as- 
wot was given, in the usual form, 
w the lotteries’ bill, the barilla du- 
ue’ bill, Irish insurrection. bill, 
widisembodied militia bill. 

The Duke of Cumberland took 
teoaths and his seat. 

Business was resumed at five 
velock, 

Mr. Brogden, and several other 
wenbers from the House of Com- 
= brought up the distilleries’ 


4 person from the tax-office 
wwight up papers respecting the 
tational debt. . 
Apperson brought up the amount 
the expense of building new 


the Duke of Leinster presented 
— from certain freemasons 
against tl 
“aan gainst the unlawful 
The Bishop of Norwich presented 
a from the clergy of the 
of Norwich, in favour of the 
qualification bill, 
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« Oa the motion of Lord Melville, 
the Scotch commissary courts’ bill 
went through a committee, and was 
reported. 

The Earl of Verulam presented 
a petition from the Archdeaconry 
of St. Albans, against the Catholic 
qualification bill. 

On the motion of Lord Holland, 
the foreign marriages’ bill was read 
a third time, and passed. 

The customs’ bill, the Trish du- 
ties’ and drawbacks’ bill, the East 
India mutiny bill, and the Irish 
malicious injuries’ bill, were seve- 
rally committed and reported. 

The Marquis of Lansdown pre- 
sented a petition from certaiw per- 
sons residing in the counties of 
Surrey and Middlesex, praying for 
the introduction of a system of poor 
laws into Ireland. 

The Marquis of Lansdown moved 
the second reading of the English 
Catholics Bill. It was opposed 
by Lord Redesdale, and supported 
by the Earl of Westmorland. 

The Bishop of Norwich express- 
ed his satisfaction, and would 
trouble the house with a very few 
words on the bill before them, 
though he must admit that it would 
require little less than inspiration 
to suggest a new argument on the 
subject. The result of these dis- 
cussions were not such as might 
have been hoped from the liberal 
and enlightened spirit of the age 
in which we lived, and, above all, 
from the more extensive diffu- 
sion of the mild and tolerant spirit 
of Christianity, by the exertions 
of religious societies, and parti- 
cularly the Bible societies. But 
it must give pleasure to generous 
minds that prejudices were giving 
way In every quarter, except one, 
and he the more regretted that 

exception, 
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exception, as the question was not 
a religious but a political one. 
He would call their lordships’ at- 
tention for a few minutes, as at 
his age it might be the last oppor- 
tunity he might have of protesting 
in bis own name, and in the name 
of many excellent clergymen of 
his diocess, against some of the 
assertions contained in the petitions 
which had been placed on their 
lordships’ table. They opposed such 
assertions, because Christianity 
could not be endangered by the 
admission of Roman Catholics to 
equal rights with their Protestant 
fellow-subjects, nor could the Go- 
vernment be weakened by uniting 
all hearts and hands in its favour. 
He might be told that these re- 
marks had been made a hundred 
times, and very probably it might 
be so, but they could not be tuo 
often promulgated, so long as men, 
in defiance of reason and justice, 
year after year continued to repeat 
the same miserable objections— 
who would hear of no reform either 
in church or state, however called 
for by public opinion, but resolved 
to live and die under the old esta- 
blishment. In the varying scene 
of human life, it was difficult to 
conceive any resolve more impru- 
dent than that: such language was 
particularly ill suited to the present 
state of knowledge, and to the ac- 
tive spirit of improvement which 
now pervaded our own and other 
countries—a spirit of which he 
trusted no Holy Alhance would 
ever be able to arrest the pro- 
gress. Old establishments must 
submit to public opinion, for pub- 
lic opinion would not bend to them ; 
and laws made 120 years ago, 
were not to continue in force when 
the reasons on which thev were 
founded no longer existed, and 
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when their operation had therefore 
become dangerous. When im 
ments were daily made in every 
science, was the science of lees. 
lation alone to be stationary! - 
could never be. Every thing be- 
man must submit to the most 
powerful and uncontrollable of na 
ture’s laws. ‘The senseless cry 
against innovation had been pre. 
ceded by that of “ No Popery;’ 
but he hoped the days were past 
when such clatmour would have the 
power to excite disturbance, Most 
of the middling class, and indeed 
few of the lower classes of society, 
but what were convinced that to 
what was called innovation, we 
were indebted for many of th 
blessings which we enjoyed. | The 
Revolution was an_ innovation, 
Christianity itself was an innow 
tion; and the Roman historian had 
given an oration pronounced before 
the Emperor Valentinian agains 
that innovation, in which the om 
tor had personified the Pagan este 
blishment, and introduced a sate 
dotal petitioner, who entreated the 
Emperor to reverence the old est- 
blishments, and not to trouble the 
repose of her declining years by 
touching a religion under whith 
the empire had flourished for ® 
many years. It was thas the 
Christian high churchman of the 
present day argued, in his alarm 
at the bare mention of innovates 
in church or state. He was per 
suaded, that within a short pened 
a very great change had taker 
place in public opinion, and @ 
at present a very large properte 
of the lay community were decit 
edly favourable to Catholic ema 
cipation: and the Protestant ¢ 
senters also were united In wor 
for the removal of «ll disabit 


In Russia, Prussia, and he 
Austr, 
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Aystria, the Protestants were ad- 
sited-to those privileges from 
which we excluded our Roman Ca- 
hole fellow-countrymen, and in 
france he had never heard that 
the Catholic clergy had objected 
wtheadmission of Protestants to 
tbe highest honours and employ- 
nets. The clergy of the church 
d England were, he believed, the 
aly body of men in Europe, in 
the nineteenth century, who vpenly 
the cause of intolerance. 
forhimself he would say—‘* Dum 
wcnor ipse mei, dum sparttus hos re- 
gtartus,” though there was but lit- 
te satisfaction, as he could testify 
im sad experience—indeed there 
eald be nothing but honest con- 
vetin to induce a clergyman to 
dder from the majority of the wise 
wi good of his own profession. 
On reverting to the unreturning 
burs of early life to which we na- 
wally looked back with regret, 
wwmuch more painful was that 
retrospect to him, from having pre- 
wmed to censure better men than 
timself, or the folly to differ from 
te who were wiser! The right 
tverend prelate concluded in the 
wis of one of the most judicious 
wi practically wise prelates who 
rate the bench of bishops— 
meant Bishop Burnett, who had 
with Archbishop Tillotson 

* promote a comprehension of all 
on the principle that as 

were faithful to the govern- 
were entitled tw all its 

elit, botwithstanding any spe- 
differences in their reli- 

te Spinions, with which the 
ate had nothing to do. Bishop 
said, that there was then 
“portunity wi that. had 
since the Reformation) to 

i that desirable object ; on 
cae of sour and narrow- 
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minded men were tollowed, every 
thing would be thrown into confu- 


sion. He (the Bishop of Norwich) 
had just had two petitions put into 
Lis hands, one frum the county of 
Norfolk, and the other from the 
clergy of the county of Nor- 
folk, against granting any farther 
concessions to the Catholics. It 
was hardly necessary for him to 
say, that he hoped their lord- 
ships would turn a deaf ear to their 
prayer. 

The two petitions were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

The Bishop of St. David's de- 
precated the impolicy of granting 
any farther concessions to the 
members of a church so intolerant 
as the Roman Catholics. 

The Lord Chancellor opposed 
the bill, the Earls of Harrowby and 
Liverpool supported it. After some 
observations from Lord Clifton, 
the Earl of Limerick, and Lord 
Melville, their lordships divided, 
when their appeared—For the bill 
(present), 43—Proxies, 30—Total, 
73.—Against it (present), 41— 
Proxies, 39 —Total, 80.—Majority 
uguinst the bill, 7. 

The Earl of Liverpool moved 
that the house do resolve itself into 
a committee on the tithe commu- 
tation bill. 

Lord Clifden, before the ques- 
tion was put, moved that it be an 
instruction to the committee, to 
introduce a clause to empower the 
Lord Lieutenant, under restrictions, 
to appoint a commission for the 
purpose of settling the amount of 
composition for tithes, such amount 
to be determined with reference to 
the sums paid for tithes for a spe- 
cified number of years previously 
to the valuation being 

The Earl of Liverpool, although 
he believed that ultimately it would 

2D be 
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he necessary to add a compulsory 
clause to the bill, was of opinion 
that more advantage would result 
from trying it as a voluntary mea- 
sure in the first instance. 
Lord King said, that without 
the introduction of a compulsory 
clause the bill would be nugatory. 
That the reverend lords opposite 
well knew. To get rid of the 
tithes in Ireland was, in his opi- 
nion, the best means of affording 
Ireland relief. ‘The church of Ire- 
land was a principal cause of the 
unhappy condition of that country. 
The established religion insulted 
the people by its ascendancy, and 
impoverished them by its exactions 
-—it made the country a hell upon 
earth—it held forth, not the prin- 
ciples of peace, but the sword—it 
did not, as it ought, promote good- 
will among men; indeed those who 
lived by it did not venture to assert 
that it did good: it was a profana- 
tion of the name of Christianity. 
The situation of the Irish people 
was really deplorable. He knew 
that some people thought that a 
large church establishment was a 
good thing, and that there could 
be no dignity or grace in the per- 
formance of religious duties with- 
out it. Now he would appeal to 
the noble Secretary of State oppo- 
site, whether he did not see the 
service performed in Hatton-garden 
with as much grace and dignity as 
ever it had been performed by a 
bishop? Yet the service in Hatton- 
garden was not bottomed on tithes. 
tle might also appeal to the noble 
earl at the head of the Treasury, 
who, he understood, had also been 
to Hatton-garden, as to the excel- 
lent manner in which the service 
was performed there. If the mi- 
nister had been aware that he had 
for a hearer the protector of mitred 
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heads, he might in the language 
of his church have adviged hin 
not to promote priests with ox 
hearts. ‘The noble lord concluded 
by declaring that the church of 
Ireland ought to yield some of ig 
privileges with regard to tithes, ip 
oe to — the rest, 

ord Ellenborough thought 
the Lili would be less exvepti > 
if the compulsory clause were ip. 
troduced, than it was in its 
form; but still he would not you 
for it, because the measure wa 
not what the people of Ireland rm 
quired, ‘They wanted a bill forth 
commutation of tithes; and not, 
like the bill before the house, on 
for their composition, 

The Earl of Limerick avd the 
Earl of Darnley expressed thew 
selves favourably towards the bill 

Lord Holland felt himself called 
upon to state the grounds upo 
which he intended to vote for, @ 
rather the reasons which woul 
induce him not to vote against, th 
motion for going into a committe, 
The noble lord on the woolsack, 
the course of a former debatewhirt 
had taken place that night, bel 
endeavoured to weaken the effet 
of the speech which had been é 
livered by the reverend prelateop 
posite (the Bishop of Norwieh)— 
speech fraught with more Chne 
tian charity and real wisdom 
learning than any whieh he (la 
Holland) had ever heard in th 
house—by relating an 
Bishop Hoadly, with whom pe 
haps the reverend prelate opp 
was the only bishop thax could 
one moment be com 
noble and learned lord bad, be 
ever, incorrectly quoted the 
of Bishop Hoadly, when be #* 
that the eminent eee 

orma 
clared that the Re thie 
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ening without the Revolution. 
the declaration of Bishop Hoadly 
ew, that the Restoration was no 
ing without the Revolution. 

Se he Holland) thought that 
the bill before the house would be 
wo blessing without the compulsory 
cease was introduced into it. Tle 
cusidered the bill as a recognition 
othe intention of the house to re- 
dees that which Mr. Pitt bad 
o declared to be an 

re! be bill was the only miser- 
whe pi which, during twenty- 
three the wisdom und jus- 
ice of parliament had condescend- 
el give to the people of Ireland. 
(m that account he would vote for 
ping into a comunittee, without 
ing himself to assent to the 

i reading, unless the measure 
recived considerable improvement 
nthecommittee. But he wished 
itobe understood, that he would 
wivole for the committee on the 


gands which the noble earl op- 
paitehad on a former night urged 
obtain the support of the rev. 


welates to the bill. The conduct 
the noble lords on his (Lord 
llelland’s) side of the house was 
owe ingenuous than that of the 
whle earl, for they plainly stated 
tat they wished to compel the 
to consent to a commula- 
tol tithes on the broad principle 
lat necessity and the salus popult 
mytired it, He then reverted to 
motion before the house. If 
» he believed it would ma- 
improve the bill: heshould 

if the compulsory mea- 

We were introduced, the seed 
Wald at least be sown, and he 
have some hope that the 


would be reaped at some 
Med, however distant. For this 


= it had his cordial concur- 
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The Earl of Liverpool had vo 
hesitation in saying that a com- 
pulsory measure was necessary ; 
but it was also necessary first to 
know what was exactly meant by 
compulsion. ‘lo fair and equitable 
compulsion he had no objection: 
it bad formed a part of the former 
bill, and had only been struck out 
because differences of opinion arose 
with respect to the sort of compul- 
sion. He felt obliged to oppose 
the motion. 

The house then divided, when 
it appeared the numbers were —For 
the motion, 11—-Aguinst it, 34, 

The bill then went through the 
committee, was reported without 
amendments, and ordered to be re- 
committed on Friday next. 

The Irish exchequer courts bill 
went through a committee: after 
which the house adjourned. 

House of Commons, July 9.— 
The Speaker having been summon: 
ed to the Lords, on his return read 
the titles of the bills that had re- 
ceived the ruyal assent by commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Calvert presented a petition 
from Iladleigh against the duty on 
couls carried coastwise. 

The Cork general sessions bill 
was read a third time, and passed, 

On the motion of Mr. Wilmot 
Horton, the house went into a 
committee to consider the acts re- 
lating to Newfoundland. The 
honourable gentleman then pro- 
posed a resolution for the esta- 
blishment of courts for the better 
administration of justice, &c, in 
Newfoundland. —‘The report was 
brought up, and it was ordered to 
be received to-morrow. 

Mr. Wynn moved the farther 
consideration of the East India 
mutiny bill; and, after a few words 


from Mr. R. Smith, the bill was 
2n2 recom- 
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recommitted. — Report to-mor- 
row. 

The report of the Irish law ex- 
penses bill was brought up, and 
the amendments were agreed to. 

The St. Petersburgh marriage 
bill went through a committee, 
and was then read a third time, and 
passed. 

The Irish linen manufacture 
bill was read a third time, and 
passed, after Mr. Ricardo had 
stated that the objections be had 
formerly made to it were in no 
respect removed. 

The report was brought up on 
the marriage act amendment bill. 
Third reading to-morrow. 

Mr. Brougham presented a pe- 
tition from Mr. W. Plunkett, of 
Dublin, complaining of certain 
hardships in the fulfilment of con- 
tracts for coals for the barracks. 

Mr. Goulburn was not prepared 
to enter into the facts of the case 
at present, but stated that the 
claims of the petitioner had been 
rejected by every successive yo- 
vernment in Ireland for a series of 
years. 

Mr. Brougham rose for the pur- 
pose of moving that the order for 
the committal of the retail beer 
bill be discharged indefinitely. The 
hon. member observed particularly 
upon the strong opposition this bill 
had met with from the brewers, 
whom it was intended to aid ; and 
from the landed interest, whose 
distresses it would most import- 

antly alleviate. The honourable 
gent. moved that the order be dis- 
charged. 

Mr. Western said, that if the 
hon. gent. had persisted, he should 
have given the bill his support. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that 
he was assured his honourable 
friend had not read the returns 
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made to the house, of the 
of public-houses in Regnb~iee 
nuinber in London is 4149; i 
country, 43,919; inaking 
48,061. Out of which nuinber 
20,612 brewed their own beer; ani 
how, therefore, could his honour. 
able friend charge this as 9 mono. 
poly? The quantity brewed by 
the brewers was 2,192,371 barnk 
—by the victuallers, 2,152,644. 
being nearly the same quantity 9 
brewed by the common brewer. 
It should be observed, that all th 
houses in one county did not dry 
on an average more than 100 by. 
rels a week; and SUPPOsing one 
third of this to be retailed om 
of doors, this would be about 
33 barrels. He would 
one person only to become ar 
tailer under this new bill, and the 
the publican retained one-half 
his trade; he would only sell tiv 
teeu barrels in a year; his licene 
would be 4/. 8s.; this would odd 
rather more than 5s. per barrel, 
one halfpenny per pot or quart @ 
beer. He therefore asked how bs 
honourable friend would secure th 
public by his new bill? He wool 
ask whether the beer were equalis 
quality to that drawn by the p> 
lican, who had cellars and ever 
convenience, together with a quit 
draught for his beer? ‘The retailer 
would have such considerable e 
penses in the management of be 
trade that it would leave bime 
profit. He would suppose the p> 
lic-houses in London and Midile 
sex, being 4142, should draw 5! 
barrels; and considering there wouk 
be a larger number of 
that would bring it to the = 
point: theretore, no part o 
public would have any advantag* 
He would suppose that @ 
public-house there were Six a 
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wy, miking 288,000 persons 
ind without entering into any cal- 
eplations of the number of brewers 
dat would be injured, he might 
venture to say that their families 
euld be nearly rte sy at 
twenty-four millions of pro- 
pr was invested in that trade, 
wd, if the breweries are included, 
a east forty millions: the govern- 
vent would lose at least 100,000/. 
svear in the stamp duty on trans- 
fer; and was it mn Are that these 
icans maintained soldiers, paid 
wveral licences and very heavy 
wis? The Magistrates had con- 
wlover their houses : they wou'd 
lve none over the retailer—he 
night send beer to the next — 
where persons might assemble 
sited that avitrels The publi- 
cn had to accommodate every 
vaveller, and keep his house open 
wa great expense. ‘They were 
guerally a very active, industrious 
tasof men, and very few of them 
aed money. Many farmers that 
~ heoreaersns had found 
the only asylum; for, 
by the assistance of tho chpieal of 
wewers, they had been able to ob- 
waahouse, and by their industry 
erie their families, 
to the statement of 
honourable friend, that it would 
‘st the farmers in obtaining a 
her price for barley, this he 
tard: it was the capital of the 
Sr sm the farmers: 
y toshow a good sample 
a ~ me were a to sell, 
uently got their mo- 
" We the Narloy was deli- 
an ~~ etal would have re- 
m seventy shillings to 
“ shillings a gierien hal 
‘ hot been a considerable capi- 
he ebloved : that capital enabled 
tr to force a trade, and 
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by that means to keep down the 
price, which caused a larger con- 
sumption of barley : and if the go- 
vernment would take off the duty 
on beer, it would be reduced to 


three-pence per quart. ‘This was 
the only fair and equitable mode of 
legislating, that the poor or la- 
bouring man should not pay more 
for his beer than the rich. Were 
this plan adopted, the public would 


require no other; and bis hon. 


friend, if he would take the trouble 
to look into this question, he had 
no doubt would be satisfied. 

The order for the commitment 
of the bill was then discharged. 

On the question that the report 
on the qualification of jurors’ bill 
be farther considered, 

Mr. Western moved that that 
order be discharged. 

After a few words from Mr, 
Western, Mr. Peel, Mr. Brougham, 
Mr. Scarlett, and Mr. Taylor, the 
order of the day was discharged. 

Mr. Baring presented a petition 
from Mr. Joseph Miller, formerly 
a merchant trading in the Levant, 
who had gone from Smyrna to 
Egypt at the time of the expedition, 
who had rendered considerable ser- 
vice to the army from his know- 
ledge of the country, and especially 
of the forts and works about Alex- 
andria. Ile had brought home the 
strongest certificates as to the im- 
portance of his services, from Sir 
S. Smith, Sir J. Stewart, and 
Lord Hutchinson, which had been 
duly presented to the government. 
He had in consequence received 
100/., which barely paid, as the 
house must very well know, the 
expenses of his application. But 
the certificates had been withheld ; 
and so had a letter written to him 
by the French general-in-chief, 
partly in French, partly in a 

ie 
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The petitioner complained of the 
heavy losses and suflering which 
he had incurred, and prayed the 
house would be graciously pleased 
to take measures for causing his 
papers to be restored to him. 

Mr. C, Hutchinson had heard of 
the petitioner, and had made in- 
quiries of his noble relative respect- 
ing him, and was able to corrobo- 
rate the statements in the petition, 
so far as they referred to the im- 
portance of the service which he 
had rendered to the army of Egypt. 
—The petition was ordered to be 
printed, 

Mr. C. Hutchinson presented a 
petition, which had been put into 
his hand at the door of the house, 
signed by certain inhabitants of 
Middlesex and Surrey, praying 
that the house would take into 
consideration the distressed state 
of the Irish labouring poor, and 
extend the benefit of the English 
poor laws to that country. He had 
felt it to be his duty to present the 
petition; but he could not concur 
with the petitioners, that the poor- 

laws would do any thing very ef- 
fectual to the relief of the distresses 
which prevailed in Ireland. 

Mr. Denison said, that the 
people of Surrey had felt enough 
of the inconvenience of the present 
system of poor-laws, and he could 
not believe that any great number 
of them could be serious, in wish- 
ing to see them extended to Ire- 
land.—The petition was ordered to 
lie on the table, 

Colonel Davies put questions 
respecting the intentions of govern- 
ment to extend the principles of 
official reform, which had been so 
laudubly adopted in other cases, 
to the establishments in the Isle 
of Man. 
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Mr. Herries answered jy the 
affirmative. 

Colonel Palmer moved, “ 
humble address be onal 
Majesty, for a copy of the instree- 
oe regulating the conduct of Sir 

illiam <A’Court, Tespecting 
changes which might be mately 
the Cortes in the internal gover. 
ment of Spain, or such extract 
therefrom as might be laid befor 
the Parliament without detrimen 
to the public service.” 

The question was put on the 
above motion, and negatived with. 
out a division. 

The order of the day was real 
for resuming the debate upon th 
resolutions relative to the conduct 
the Chief Baron O'Grady, 

The Speaker having read th 
resolution, and the amendment 
thereon moved last night, 

Mr. S. Rice opposed the resole- 
tion altogether. 

Mr. Scarlett thought the pr 
ceedings were in such a state thi 
the house could not only not com 
toa vote of censure aguinst theChe! 
Baron, but that they could take » 
further steps in the business. lie 
therefore recommended its pe 

ponement altogether. ) 

The Speaker then said, the on- 
ginal motion was, “ That#® 
stated in the fifth report of 
commissioners that it is not ther 
province to discuss ‘ how fis; 

within what limits, the judge # 
the superior courts of law are 
thorised to establish new &* 
creased fees for their own servee 
‘but that it will be seen fromm 
table subjoined (to their reports 
that a discretion of this nature > 
in fact, been exercised to 4 o* 
derable extent, at some . 
periods, within the last — 
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years; and that, during the time 
of the t Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, such an 
eerise of judicial authority ap- 
pears to have occurred in three 
stances ;'" since which an 
had been moved, to 

ave out the words :—“‘ And that, 
ing the time of the present 

ief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
weh an exercise of judicial au- 
thority appears to have occurred 
in three instances :” the question, 
therefore, he bad to put was— 
“That the words proposed to be 
letiout stand part of the question ;” 
which was carried in the negative ; 
y the amendment was 


to. 

Mr, 8. Rice said, that cer- 
wily the mode proposed by his 
karned friend (Mr. Scarlett) was 
the most convenient and expedi- 
ious way of getting rid of the 
question altogether ; and he would 
kave it to those who advised such 
a course, who were willing that 
edges should exercise the power 
which was censured by the com- 
musioners in their report, to take 
the whole responsibility of the pro- 
ceeding on themselves. Le should 
move a8 an amendment to the re- 
wlution, * but that it is not stated 
® the aforesaid fifth report, that 
those fees were taken for the judge’s 
oa emolument.” 

& conversation of sume 
adivision took place—For 

, 388—Against it, 16. 

ul aster county courts 
om read a third time, and 


The house resolved itself into a 
— on the New South 

‘i2iurisdiction bill. 
t. Peel proposed an amended 
the object of which was that 
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the confirmationof pardons granted 
to convicts by the governor of New 
South Wales should be confined to 
that country. : 

Sir J. Macintosh opposed. this 
clause; and contended that the 
confirmation ought to be as full as 
possible. 

After a conversation between 
Mr. Wilmot, Mr. Forbes, Mr. 
Bright, and Mr. H, Gurney, the 
clause was agreed to, 

The house then resumed, and 
the report was ordered to be re- 
ceived to-morrow. 

The other orders of the day were 
then disposed of, and the house ad- 


journed. 


House of Lords, July 10.—The 
royal assent was given by commis- 
sion to the gaols building, land tax 
commissioners, prison laws’ con- 
solidation, army prize-money dis- 
tribution, St. Petersburgh mar- 
riages validity, Court of Chancery 
(Ireland), London docks, and se- 
veral private bills. ‘The Commis- 
sioners were the Lord Chancellor, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, and Vis- 
count Melville. 

The Marquis of Lansdown pre- 
sented a petition from the cham- 
berlain and two other members of 
the corporation of Limerick, pray 
ing to be heard by counsel against 
the Limerick city regulation bill. 

The petition was rejected, 

Mr. Brogden, accompanied by 
other members of the House of 
Commons, brought up the insol- 
vent debtors and Lancaster county 
court bills, which were read a first 
time. 

The Cork general sessions. and 
malicious injuries (Ireland) bills 
were read the third time, 


passed. 
The church rates (Ireland), pas- 


sage 
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sage vessels regulation (Ireland), 
law merchant, stamp duties (Ire- 
land), and Viscount St. Vincent's 
pension bills, were severally com- 
mitted, and reported without 
amendments.— Adjourned. 

House of Commons, July 10.— 
The Speaker was summoned to 
the House of Lords ; and, on his re- 
turn, he read the titles of the bills 
that had received the royal assent 
by commission. 

Mr. Abercromby observed, that 
on the 5th of May last he had 
presented a petition from many 
thousand persons in Edinburgh, 
praying a change in the represen- 
tation of that city : in consequence 
of the pressure of business, he 
had not been able to bring in a 
bill for that purpose in the present 
session, but he now gave notice 
that early in the next he would 
move for leave to bring in a bill to 
alter the representation of the city 
of Edinburgh. 

Mr. Leake said, that it was his 
intention, in the next session of 
parliament, to submit to the con- 
sideration of the house two bills: 
the one for the furtherance of jus- 
tice in the Court of Chancery ; 
for preventing persons disqualified, 
or not duly qualified, from being 
appointed officers, clerks, or minis- 
ters of the said court ; for the better 
regulation of the several offices 
most immediately connected with 
the practice of the said court, 
particularly the Master's offices, 
the Register’s office, and the Ex- 
aminer’s office; and for appointing 

a Commission to settle and ascer- 
tain the fees to be received at such 
offices for the future, for the pur- 
pose of creating a fund to defray so 
much of the salaries to be paid to 
the officers, clerks, and ministers 
of the court, in lieu of the fees and 
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emoluments now received by them 
respectively, as have not already 
been provided for by the Crown, 
under the authority of 

or otherwise : the other bill for the 
better and more speedy adminis. 
tration of the several laws relating 
to bankrupts ; and for preventing 
persons for the future - being ap. 
pointed commissioners of bank. 
rupts who are disqualified, or who 
are not duly qualified to act » 
such. 

Mr. Brougham presented a pe 
tition from Lieutenant Isaac Rit. 
chies, who had been reduced & 
half-pay at the close of the Ame 
rican war, complaining that he only 
received the small sum of tw 
shillings and twopence per day, 
while other officers of much lew 
standing in the service obtained 
more than four shillings per day. 
The same honourable member alse 
presented a petition from Colon 
George Williams, a magjstrate of 
the county palatine of Lancaster, 
stating that he had incurred anex 
pense exceeding 400/., and bad 
saved the county 3800/., by po 
ceedings in the Court of Kings 
Bench, to quash certain orders of 
the bench of justices, giving the 
Clerk of the Peace a per centage 
upon the movey employed i 
pairing and building bridges, inliee 
of the fees to which he would have 
been entitled had those bridge 
been indicted, ‘The petition # 
forth other orders of the mag 
trates equally illegal, 
for the supply to them 
county rate, of a copy of each Ae 
of Parliament printed prem 

rinter; and it praye 
euelaien might be imposed upe* 
the magistrates in the levy of cout 
ty rates. 


Mr. Bankes doubted whether 8 
elie! 
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wliet could be given, or any remedy 
; and 
a stated more par- 


the prayer of the petition, 
shich did not ask any reimburse- 
seat of the money Colonel Wil- 
iams had expended. — ‘ 

Mr. F. Palmer noticed the cir- 
emstance, that in Lancashire the 

rates had been increased 
fom 16,000/, a-year to 40,0004, 
shile, in other counties, they had 
een materially reduced. 

The petition was read, laid upon 
the table, and an order was made 
that it be printed. 

Sir J. Sebright laid upon the ta- 
bea petition from Flamstead, for 
a duty on the importation of Leg- 
born hats. 

At the request of the Chancellor 
ifthe Exchequer, Colonel Davies 

his motion respecting 
the mode in which the indemnity 
money paid by France to this go- 
vemment had been expended.— 
The honourable member stated 
tbat he should not fail to bring the 
mater forward early in the next 
session. 
The sessional addresses for the 
payment of the officers of the house 
vere voled in a committee, and 
ihe report was brought up and 

to 


The Penitentiary bill went 
acommittee.—Third read- 

ing to-morrow. 
Mr. Brougham presented a pe- 
won*from 150 mechanics, &c. 
of the metropolis, praying the 
of Mr. Owen's plan. He 
"8 surprised to find that the ge- 
wral assembly of the church of 
d charged Mr. Owen with 
omission of religious education 
system, when the fact was, 
_. Ut of eleven masters belong- 
™§ to his establishment, no less 
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than ten were ministers of diflerent 
persuasions, 

The Irish law expenses bill was 
read a third time, and passed. 

The Attorney - General moved 
the third reading of the Scottish 
law commission. 

Mr. Brougham, Mr. Canning, 
Mr. Abercromby, Mr. Peel, and 
other members, spoke ; after which 
the bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. Hume moved for “ copies 
of ali correspondence between the 
committee of British merchants at 
Malta, the government at Malta, 
and the colonial office in England, 
from the year 1814, respecting the 
quarantine regulations at Malta.”’ 

Mr. Hume said be would not 
press his resolution, if the honoura- 
ble gentleman, Mr. Horton, would 
agree to make such extracts from 
the correspondence as appeared to 
be essential. 

Mr. W. Horton assented to the 
proposition, and the motion was 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Holford moved for extracts 
from the minutes of the superin- 
tending committee of the Peniten- 
tiary at Millbank, of the 21st of 
March last, as to the quantity of 
bread to be given to each prisorer 
ordered to be confined on bread 
and water; also extracts from 
the report of the medical officers, 
recommending the same.—Or- 
dered. 

The papers were .soon after 
brought up, and ordered to be 
printed. 

The slave trade consolidation 
bill was read the third tir.e, and 
passed. 

Mr. Brogden brought up the re- 
port of the committee on the New- 
foundland acts. ‘The principal re- 


solution set forth, that it was ex- 
pedient 
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pedient to establish courts for the 
better administration of justice in 
Newfoundland. 

The resolutions of the committee 
were agreed to, and a bill ordered 
to be brought in conformably 
therewith. ‘The bill was.soon after 
brought in, read a first Ume, and 
ordered to be read a second time 
this day three weeks, and to be 
printed. 

The marriage act amendment 
bill was read the third time, and 
passed, 

The New South Wales juris- 
diction bill was reported.— Third 
reading to-morrow. 

Dr. Phillemore brought in a bill 
to render valid marriages so- 
lemnized by British chaplains in 
the lines of the British army 
abroad. 

Read a first and second time.— 
To be committed to-morrow.— 
Adjourned. 

House of Lords, July 11.--The 
Royal assent, by commission, was 
given to the following bills :—The 
English customs’ duties bill, the 
Irish customs’ duties bill, the mali- 
cious injuries (Ireland) bill, the 
Kast India half-pay bill, and the 
Irish Court of Exchequer bill. The 
Commissioners were, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and Lord Colchester. 

The following bills were brought 
up fromthe House of Commons: 
~The foreign marriages bill, with 
amendments ; the new South Wales 
jurisdiction bill, the Scottish place 
of worship regulation bill, and the 
bill for appoinung commissioners to 
inquire into the state of courts of 
justice in Scotland. 

‘The second reading of the 
churches in Ireland bill was_post- 
poned until Monday, as was also 
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that of the 
bill. 

The Earl of Lauderdale moved 
the second reading of the Scoteh 
juries bill. 

Lord Melville said he would 
give his decided Opposition to the 
bill, on the ground that no practical 
evil had arisen from the 
mode of striking juries in~ th 
Courts of Scotland. He ther. 
fore moved that it be read age 
cond time that day two months, 

The Earl of Rosslyn supported 
the bill. 

The Earl of Aberdeen denied 
that there existed any urgent ne 
cessity for this measure. 

The Earl of Lauderdale replied ; 
and their lordsbips divided, whes 
there appeared ; Content, 9—No 
Content, 20. 

Mr. Brogden and other mea- 
bers from the Commons brought 
up the East India mutiny bill, and 
the Millbank Penitentiary bil, 
which were severally read a first 
ume. 

The Irish tithes commutatios 
bill passed through a committer, 
and was reported without ameut 
ment. 

The house next resolved itsel 
into a committee on the illeg 
oaths (Ireland) bill. | 

The Duke of Leinster move 
the insertion of a clause, the objett 
of which was to exclude the s 
ciety of Freemasons in 
from the operation of the bill. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, be 
felt it his duty to oppose the mle 
duction of the clause. He though 
that the operation of the bi 
ought to be universal. If an & 
ception were allowed in favoer a 
apy class of his Majesty s 
however respectable, tt 
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ford other societies ground of com- 


re quetion on the adoption of 
the clause was then put and de- 
cided in the negative, and the bill 
was reported without amendment. 

House of Commons, July 11.— 
The Speaker attended in the Lords, 
sodon his return read the titles of 
the bills that had received the 

assent by commission. 

, Wilberforce presented a 
petition frum the ministers and 
dders of the separate church of 
Sekirk, for the abolition of sla- 


y motion of Mr,W. Horton, 
a new writ was ordered for New- 
astle-under-Lyme, in the room of 
W, Kinnersley, sq. deceased. 

On the motion of Mr. Lushing- 
loa, @ return was ordered of the 
saunes of all members of the House 
ad Commons in the first parlia- 
wents of Geo. L. and Geo. II. 
holding oftices. 

The report of the committee on 
the sessional addresses was brought 
wand agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
woved an address to the Crown to 
cualer some dignity in the church 
m the Rev, Frederick Baylay, 
chaplain of the house ; also that 

house at its rising do adjourn 
wo Wednesday next.— Ordered. 

Mr. Calcraft gave notice, that 
tarly in the next session he would 
0m the repeal of the duty on 


I. 
The New South Wales jurisdic- 
ton bill was read a third lime, and 


Mr, W. Wynn moved the third 
feading of the East India mutiny 
bill. The bill was read, and passed. 

The Millbank Penitentiary bill 
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was read a third time, and passed, 
after a few ubservations from Mr. 
Hobhouse, Mr. Gordon, Sir C. 
Long, Mr. Gurney, and Mr, Lock- 
hart. 

The foreign marriage bill went 
through a committee, was read a 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. Wilberforce rose for the 
purpose of submitting a motion re- 
lative to the slaves and free In- 
dians at Honduras. [le read ex- 
tracts from a report by Colonel 
Arthur, relative to the treatment 
of the slaves. He did not mean 
to deny that they received a sort 
of rough humanity from the hands 
of their masters; they were pro- 
vided with food and clothing: but, 
owing to the little regard which 
was paid to them in other respects, 
they were often exposed to greut 
cruelty. ‘The honourable mem- 
ber mentioned an instance in which 
a female slave of a Dr. Bobun had 
been very cruelly used ; for which, 
when that person was tried, he 
had been acquitted. The injustice 
which was practised towards the 
free Indians was still greater, be- 
cause it was contrary to all law. 
The Indians of the Continent of 
America could by no means be- 
come the property of any owners ; 
they were free by birth, and no- 
thing could legally deprive them 
of this freedom; but they were 
still held in slavery at Honduras. 
The hon. gentleman concluded by 
moviny—“ That a select commit- 
tee be appointed to inquire into the 
condition of the slaves and free In- 
dians in Honduras, and to report 
their observations thereon to the 
house.” 

Mr. W. Horton suggested the 
propriety of withdrawing the mo- 
tion until the next session, as the 

subject 
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subject was now under considera- 
tion; and a measure would be 
introduced for the relief of the 
slaves. 

Mr. Wilberforce consented to 

withdraw his motion, in conse- 
quence of the assurance that go- 
vernment bad taken up the sub- 
ject. 
' Mr. W. Smith presented a peti- 
tion from the inbabitants of St. 
John’s Hackney, praying for the 
ubolition of negro slavery. — Laid 
on the table. 

Mr. W. Smith moved for a re- 
turn of the amount of the slave 
population in each of his Majeaty’s 
colonies, distunguishing males from 
females, for each year, since the 
first establishment of the office 
for registering culomal slaves.— 
Ordered. 

Mr. W. Horton moved tor a 
return, showing the progress that 
had been made by the commis- 
sioners for auditing the accounts of 
the army, from April 1822 to 
April 1823.— Ordered. 

The return was afterwards 
brovght up, and ordered to be 
printed. — Adjourned. 

House of Lords, July 14.—- 
Parl Grosvenor called the atten- 
tion of the noble earl to the office 
of clerk of parhament, wishing to 
know what ministers had decided 
regarding that sinecure. 

‘The Earl of Liverpool answered, 
that whenever the existing freehold 
interest expired, and the office 
thereby became vacant, it would 
not be filled up without the assist- 
ance and decision of parliament. 

Lord Holland presented a peti- 
tion from Inverness, in favour of 
the Scotch jury bill, which was 
thrown out on a preceding night. 

The Limenck local taxes regu- 


lution bill was read a third 
and passed. 

The report of the Irish tith 
bill was received and it was agreed 
to take the third reading of the 
bill to-morrow. 

On the motion for the third 
reading ol the Irish churches bill. 

The question was put and cyr. 
ried without a division; ag was 
also the question that it do pass, 

‘The several bills were then for. 
warded in their respective stages ; 
after which the house adjourned. 

House of Lords, July 15.— 
Lord Melville moved the third 
reading of the Scotch Con Issary 
courts bill; and after a few re. 
marks from the Eur/ of Rosslyn 
in opposition to it, and from Lard 
Melville in its favour, it was read 
a third time, and passed, 

The following bills were read a 
third time, and passed, on the mo- 
tion of the Earl of Laverpool:— 
The distillery bill, the Irish tthe 
composition bill, the law-merchan: 
bill, and the East India trade bill. 

The New South Wales jurisdie- 
tion bill went through a commit 
tee; Earl Bathurst observing that 
it was intended to take the discus- 
sion to-morrow. 

The Cork general sessions bill, 
the Exchequer bills bill, and the 
Penitentiary bill, also went through 
committees. 

The Earl of Rosslyn presented 4 
petition from certain persons having 
estates in St. Christophers avd 
Grenada, against the bill for the 
consolidation of the laws relating 
to the abolition of slavery. fs 
lordship observed, that 1 this 
measure were persevered 1D, he 
should feel it his duty to move that 
counsel be heard in the committee 
on behalf of the petitioners. 
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the Lord Chancellor opposed 
she bill on the ground that it con- 
ined auch new matter, and was 
we a mere consolidation of the 
sxistiog laws. {t was only printed 
vesterday afteruoon, and could not 
ie passed in the present session un- 
ss the house could sit for at 
ast a month longer than was ex- 


~ Earl of Westmorland ex- 
pressed the same opinion. 

lord Calthorve supported the 
ull, but said that he should not 
press it during the present session, 
ss it was resisted by the noble and 
earned lord. 

The Lord Chancellor declared 
that the bill was any thing rather 
than a bill of consolidation. There 
sasone most important enactment 
nitaltogether new. 

The bill was then ordered to be 
rad a third time this day three 
months ; after which the house ad- 
journed. 

House of Lords, July 16.—The 
Marguas of Londonderry took the 
mths and his seat as Earl Vane 
and Viscount Seaham. 

The Earl of Liverpool laid two 
gs of papers on the table referring 
to the slave trade. 

A person from the ‘Treasury 
sought up the sixth report of the 
commissioners on the revenues of 
Ireland. 
| Mr, Brogden and others, from 
¢ Commons, brought up the 
amended bills on the East India 
inde and on the local taxation of 
Limenck. 

The following bills were read a 
bird time, and passed :—'TheCork 
meeral sessions bill. the Kast In- 
‘mutiny bill, the Irish law ex- 


» , ‘ * . 
_ bill, and the Penitentiary 
ul, a 
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Lord Ellenborough presented 
two pelitions against the silk-ma- 
vufacturers bill from 6000 wea- 
vers of Coventry and 3000 wea- 
vers of Macclesfield, 

On the motion of the Earl of 
Aberdeen, and after a remark from 
the Earl of Rosslyn, a return was 
ordered of the number of issues 
tried by the commissioners of the 
Scotch Jury Court during the last 
three circuits, and in the city of 
Edinburgh since the 12th of Febru- 
ary last. 

On the order of the day being 
moved that the s!lk manufacturers 
bill be read a third time, 

The Earl of Harrowby opposed 
the farther progress of the bill, 
under the full conviction that it 
was necessary for the prosperity of 
the trade. On the whole, he felt 
most unwilling to alter a system 
that in all respects fur so many 
vears had been found beneficial. 
He should sit down by moving 
“That the bill be read a third time 
this day three months.” 

The Earl of Rosslyn suggested 
that the bill should be read a third 
time, omitting all the clauses, ex- 
cept that one only which allowed 
the Spitaltields manufacturers to 
transfer their capital to other 
places. 

After a few words from Lord 
Ellenborough, that course was ac- 
ceded to; and the bill, with its 
amendments, was ordered to be read 
au third time to-morrow. — ‘The 
house then adjourned. 

House of Commons, July 16.— 
Mr. Wellesley presented a petition 
from Inverness, praying for the re- 
peal of the barilla duties. v 

Mr. Hume presented a petition 
from the inhabitants of Notting- 


ham, praying that the meats A 
aws 
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laws repeal bill be referred to a 
select committee, 

The honourable member also 
presented a petition from John 
Okeville of Whitehaven, eomplain- 
ing of the operation of the act of 
the Ist Geo. IV., for the sum- 
mary punishment of trespassers, 
and praying for its repeal 

The honourable member also 
presented a petition from John 
Murray, stating that the practice 
of felling Navy timber at unsea- 
sonable tumes of the year had pro- 
duced the dry-rot, and had been 
the cause of a very large loss to 
the country. 

Mr. Hushkisson assured the ho- 
nourable member that this subject 
had engaged the serious attention 
of the Navy Board; and various 
experiments had been made, as to 
felling timber in’ the spring and 
in the winter.—Laid on the table. 

Mr. Hobhouse presented a peti- 
tion from the freeholders and in- 
habitants of Somersetshire, praying 
for a radical reform in this house, 
hie concluded by moving—** That 
the petition be had on the table and 
printed 5” whieh were ordered, 

Vr. Canning brought up copies 
of correspondence with foreign 
powers relative to the slave trade, 

Adjourned, 

House of Lords, Julu 17.—No 
bishop being ready to read prayers 
at four o'clock, the commission, 
which wus fixed for to-day, was 
postponed till to-morrow. : 

lord Be riley, in moving the 
third reading of the silk- manufac- 
turers bill, postponed from yester- 
day, stated the nature of the 
amendments that it had been 
agreed should be introduced. The 
tuthonty of the magistrates in 
fixing the amount of wages be- 

ween masters and journeymen 


was to be preserved ; but ithad been 
thought right that the tianu lye. 
turers should not be confined, as at 
present, to the employment of ther 
capital within the limits of the 
metropolis and the county of Mid. 
dlesex ; so much of the Spitalfields 
acts was therefore to be repealed, 
A clause had also been prepared to 
limit to three months the period 
within which informations or pro. 
secutions under this act should be 
luid or instituted, 

The amendments were agreed to, 
and the bill was read a third time, 
and passed, 

Lord Colchester gave notice of 
a motion for to-morrow, regard. 
ing the endowment of charities by 
Roman Catholes.—Adjourned, — 

House of Commons, July 17,— 
A sutheient number of members 
not being present at four o'clock, 
the house adjourned. 

House of Lords, July 18.—The 
house met soon after ten o'clock 
this morning ; when the Commons 
having been summoned to attend, 
and the Speaker, Clerks, &e. ap- 
pearing at the bar, the following 
bills received the Royal assent by 
commission :—The reciprocity de 
ties bill, the distilleries bill, Lord 
St. Vincent's annuity bill, East 
India mutiny bill, passage vessels 
regulation bill, Kast India trade 
bill, marriage law amendment bill, 
foreign marriages bill, Scoteb lav 
commissioners bill, Millbank Pe- 
nitentiary bill, Irish law expense 
bill, Highlands church bill, Cork 
general sessions bill, Irish church 
rates bill, unlawful oaths bill, 
and the Limerick local taxaties 
bill. 
The Marquis of Salisbury took 
the oaths and his seat. 

Lord Colchester laid upen the 
table a petition from the debtors" 
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je King’s-bench prison in favour 
the inselvent act. 

Lord Colchester rose, In pur- 
gance of his notice yesterday, to 
eove for certain returns relutive 
» Roman Catholic colleges, cha- 
wis and religious houses in Great 
witain. He had observed, he 
eid, in the votes of the other 
‘ogse of Parliament, that a no- 
ce had been given not long since, 
{the intention to bring in a bill 
oe the endowment of institutions 
i charitable purposes by Roman 
Catholics. He believed that no 
ach bill had yet been brought tn, 
othe therefore took it for granted 
that the step would be taken in 
he next Session; and on this ac- 
runt he wished for certain pre- 
ous information upon the subject, 
sorder to enable the house wisely 
wdetermine whether such a mea- 
wre ought to be encouraged. He 
wshed first to obtain a statement 
(the number of Roman Catholic 
hapels in England. They were 
ertainly tolerated by law; but it 
™ now necessary to decide 
whether it was fit that they should 
* permanently ingrafted on the 
stitutions of the country: this 
"certainly a question of some 
importance. Next he was desirous 
"knowing the number of Roman 
Latholic schools, academies, and 
vulleges, protected in the same 
ry by law, and which, by the 
posed bill, were to be fixed, as 
‘were, in the soil of the kingdom. 
dade one of the kind yet en- 
y law was at Maynooth, 
~ Ireland ; and which, he appre- 
wach of toy exberience, had lost 
rs € favour of its original 
emoters. The third and main 
x» by yee = required infor- 
‘termed Wisin, to what * neat 

cious houses, sometimes 
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also called reputed convents or 
monasteries. ‘Those who resided 
in Lancashire, and many others, 
knew of the establishment of Stony- 
hurst; and in the county of Kil- 
dare there was a similar institution : 
they were under the management 
of persons avowing themselves Je- 
suits; they wore the habit of the 
order, and the principals had at- 
tended at Rome on the last elec- 
tion of a general. A noble person 
had last year felt so strongly the 
danger of a then-expected large 
importation of Jesuits into this em- 
pire, that he had remonstrated with 
the Court of Rome against the plan 
at that time in contemplation of 
puttuuy all the English and Irish 
students under the superintendence 
of the Jesuits. It was very pro- 
per that this fact should be known, 
The house was probably aware 
that there existed a large and 
splendid establishment of a similar 
nature in Somersetshire, the mem- 
bers of which traversed the coun- 
try, purchasing some converts, and 
making others. It was, in his 
lordship’s view, necessary to have 
not only an account of the Roman 
Catholics belonging to these insti- 
tutions, but also of those persens 
who were bound by monastic vows, 
although not attached to religious 
houses. Some years ago, when 
he (Lord Colchester) was Chet 
Segretary for Ireland, he had had 
placed in his hand, authentie papers 
showing that there were in that 
part of the empire no less than 69 
religious houses of various orders— 
Franciscan, Dominican, Carmel- 
ites, &c. Nothing could be more 
important than to consider how 
far it was the policy of this Pro- 
testant government to give these 
establishments a farther and firmer 


footing : and to facilitate the de- 
eision 
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cision of this question was the ob- 
ject of his motion. The noble 
lord concluded by moving an ad- 
dress to the Crown to direct the 
archbishops and bishops to in- 
struct the parochial clergy of their 
dioceses to procure and transmit 
information upon the points to 
which he hud adverted. 

The Farl of Rosslyn (the motion 
having been seconded) expressed 
his regret that this subject had 
been brought forward in the ab- 
sence of most of his noble triends, 
who would have strenuously re- 
sisted the proposition; he felt 
called upon to oppose it. It was 
admitted that the bill threatened in 
the llouse of Commons had not 
even been introduced; and on the 
possible contingency that the mea- 
sure would be brought forward in 
the next session, it was a little too 
much to spread anxiety and alarm 
through the kingdom by the mo- 
tion just submitted. It was sin- 
gular,as the noble baron had spoken 
with much apparent horror of no 
less than 69 Roman Cathohe in- 
stitutions in Trelund, thot his pro- 
position did not extend at all to 
that part ot the empire, though the 
Lill of endowment of which be bad 
speken was to be introduced by 
two Irish members, and was in- 
tended to apply especially to lre- 
land. It was known that monas- 
lic establishments could not exist 
by law, and the motion therefore 
called them “reputed monasteries ;” 
and it was worthy of observation 
that the parochial clergy were to 
be required to transmit what, but 
lor the interposed authority of the 
house, must be looked upon us 
libels — viz. assertions that such 
wd such institutions were, in fact, 
monasteries, and contrary to law. 
He (thr barl ot Rosslyn) could hot, 


of course, impute a bad motive 
the noble baron ; but the OL Vio, 
tendency of the agitation of thy 
subject was lo excite clamour: ang 
il the motion were carried, distur. 
wuce and tumult might be the ge. 
sult before the commencement ul 
the next session of Parliament 
He hoped that the noble bar 
would consent to withdraw his plo» 
position, 

While the Earl of Rosslyn Was 
sull speaking, message was 
brought up from the Conmmons, 
returning the New South Wales 
jurisdiction bill, the Trish tithe 
composition bill, and the general 
turnpike bill, with the amend. 
ments agreed to. 

Mr. W. Wynn also brought pa 
message from the Coniunons, pe. 
questing a conlerence with the 
Lords, regarding certain amend: 
ments they had made to the bill 
for the regulation of the Scoteb 
commissary courts, 

Lord Melville woved that the 
conterence be held forthwith i the 
painted chamber ; and this motion 
being carried, and the Commons 
attending at the bar intormed, the 
Lord President, the Earls of Shaf- 
tesbury and Ross/yn, Lords Mel- 
ville, Stowell, and Bealeu, and te 
Bishop of London, were appointed 
to manage it. ‘They went forth 
accordingly, and on their return, 

The Earl of Jlarrowby reportes. 
that the Commons requested that 
the Lords would not persevere 
their amendments. 

Lord Melville noved, that te 
amendments be abandoned ; un! 


the affirmative being carried, 4 
t was sent 


message to that eflee 
the Commons. 

‘The debate upon Lord Colche* 
ter’s motion was then r 


The Lord Chancellor wished tht 
nol 


esumed. 
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wide lord to withdraw his motion ; 
sod hoped that if a bill was brought 
ta upon the subject next SCSS100, 
4 vould be brought in, in such 
dime as to afford full opportunity 
for deliberation. 

Lard Colchester withdrew his 
gotion; but said, that he should 
certainly renew it, fa bill Wiis 
ot brought in, next session, 

After a few words from the 
farl of Rosslyn, the motion was 
withdrawn. 

A message was then brought up 
fom the Commons, requesting a 
cuference with their lordships 
upon the Scotch confirmation bill. 
The conference accordingly took 
place in the Painted Chamber; and 
their lordships, on the return of 
their managers, sent a notice to 
the House of Commons, that their 
avendments would not be insisted 
wot—Their lordships then ad- 
journed, 

House of Commons, July 18.— 
\tten o'clock this morning, the 
Saker having entered the house, 
be Usher of the lack Rod sum- 
noted the house to the House of 
lords, to hear the royal assent 
prea by commission LO various 
wh; for which see the Lords. 

The Speaker having returned to 
St house alone, a message from 
the llouse of Lords was announced. 
The Speuker desired the Sergeant 
“Ams to request that some ho- 
werable member would come in. 
M-saand Moore then entered, 
ue Mhessage was received, in- 
suing the house that their lord- 
—— had agreed to the East India 
rag the Milbank Peniten- 
ee, and the Cork county 
" bill, Without amendments ; 


td 
. that they had made certain 
“““Faions in the [rish tithe com- 


ation bill, ip the 
1823, 


New South 
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Wales jurisdiction bill, in the silk 
manufactory bill, and in the Scotel 
commissaries’ court bill, to which 
they requested the concurrence of 
this house. 

A person trom the Treasury at- 
tended with papers, which were 
ordered to be printed, 

The house then adjourned until 
four o’clock in the afternoon. 

The house having met at four 
o'clock, 

Mr. P. Moore presented a peu- 
tion from Mr. Benjamin Wells, 
recommending various modes of 
employing labourers, and lessening 
the poor-rate taxes. —'T’o be printed. 

Mr, P. Moore gave three notices 
for the next session of Parliament : 
—tfirst, to revive his bill for the 
repeal of all the combination laws ; 
secondly, to revive a bill which he 
introduced four years ago, lost 
by misunderstandings amongst the 
scientific profession, for the regu- 
lation of clock and watch-makets ; 
and thirdly, to bring in a bill for 
the consolidation of the laws of ap- 
prenticeship and to revive the an- 
cient system of apprenticeship un- 
der regular indentures. 

The Lords’ amendments were 
then agreed to on the Irish uthes 
commutation bill, and on the New 
South Wales jurisdiction bill. 

On the motion that the Lords’ 
amendments to the Scotch com- 
missaries’ court be agreed to, 

Lord A. Hamilton objected, on 
the ground that their lordships had 
changed the day on which the re 
peal of the fees was to take place, 
from the first of January to the 
twenty-lifth of March. ‘This, he 
contended, would be a violation ol 
one of the most important: privi- 
leges of the house; the bill, re- 
lating as it did, to an unpost on 
the subieect, must be considered us 
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a money bill; their lordships’ 
alteration would have the eflect of 
keeping that impost in existence 
three months longer than the house 
had intended, and for this reason 
he submitted the alterations could 
not be agreed to. 

The Speaker was of opinion, 
that as the receipt of fees was al- 
ready established by the autho- 
rity of this house, the alterations 
made in the House of Lords as to 
the period at which they should 
cease Was not in violation of the 
orders. 

A short discussion ensued, in 
which Mr. J. P. Grant, Mr. Cal- 
craft, Mr. Abercromby, and Mr. 
Bright supported the objection ; 
und Mr, Peel, Mr. K. Douglas, 
Mr. Croker, Mr, Canning, and 
Mr, Wynn spoke in favour of the 
umendments. In conclusion, the 
amendments relative to the re- 
ceipt of fees were negatived. ‘The 
other amendments were agreed to. 

A committee was then appointed 
to draw up the reasons on account 
of which the Commons dissented 
from the amendments of the Lords; 
and they proceeded to the Speaker's 
chamber for that purpose. 

Mr, Peel moved that the Lords’ 
amendments to the Scotch confir- 
mation bill should be taken into 
consideration. Certain amend- 
ments relative to fees, similar to 
those which had been introduced 
mto the Scotch commissaries bill, 
were negatived; and a committee 
was anpointed to draw up the rea- 
sons of the Commons’ dissent. 

Mr. W. Wynn stated, that the 
committee had come to the follow- 
ing resolution relative to certain 
of the Lords’ amendments in the 
Scotch commissaries bill :— 

“ That the Commons could not 
agree to the cessation of the fees 
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on the latter day, and that they 
did not feel it NECESSATY to state 
any other reasons for their deter. 
mination, 

A similar resvlution was adopt. 
ed with respect to the amendinents 
in the Scotch contirmation pill. 

The members were then nomi. 
nated for managing the conferenc 
with the Lords in the Puinted 
Chamber. On their return, My 
Wynn acquainted the house the 
the Lords would communicate the 
result of the conferences by mes- 
sengers of their own. 

Shortly after, the Masters is 
Chancery announced that their 
Lordships did not insist on the 
amendments from which the Com- 
mous had dissented. 

Mr. Douglas presented a peti- 
tion from the legislature of To 
bago, complaining of the distressed 
state of the island.—Laid on the 
table, and ordered to be printed, 

Alderman Wood presented a pe- 
tition from John Wilfred Parkins, 
praying that the house would i- 
quire by what authority the Cor 
poration of London sold the othee 
of Secondary.— Laid on the table. 
—Adjourned. 

House of Lords, July 19,—Par- 
liament was this day prorogued ly 
commission, his Majesty not deear 
ing it advisable to risk the possible 
consequences to his health, 
going through the fatigue of th 
ceremony. 

The Commissioners were the 
Lord Chancellor, the Archhishy 
of Canterbury, the Earl of Hare 
by, the Earl of Liverpool, and tbe 
Earl of Westmorland. 

The House of Commons we" 
summoned to the bar at two och 
precisely. The commissie® Vs 
giving the Royal assent ( = 
bills, and for proroguing the F¥ 
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sament, Was then read ; and the 
wverl bills having received the 
Roval assent, the Lord Chancellor 
soceeded to deliver the following 


geech 3— 

« My Lords and G entlemen, . 

“We are commanded by his 
Majesty, in releasing you from 
vor attendance in Parliament, to 
upress to you his Majesty’s ac- 
isowledgments for the zeal and 
wsidyity wherewith you have ap- 
sled yourselves to the several ob- 
«ts which his Majesty recom- 
oaded to your attention at the 
ening of the session. 

“His Majesty entertains a con- 
ident expectation that the provi- 
wns of internal regulation, which 
ma have adopted with respect to 
beland, will, when carried into ef- 
it, tend to remove some of the 
wils which have so [ong afflicted 
at part of the United Kingdom. 

“We are commanded to assure 
mw, that you may depend upon 
we frm but temperate exercise 
‘those powers which you have 
wirusted to his Majesty, for the 
sppression of violence and out- 
nage in that country, and for the 
tection of the lives and proper- 
wsof his Majesty’s loyal subjects. 
“itis with the greatest satis- 
action that his Majesty is enabled 
“contemplate the flourishing con- 
“ton of all branches of our com- 
see and manufactures, and the 
Peaiest abatement of those diffi- 
“tes which the agricultural in- 


“st has so long and so severely 
& 


“ Gentlemen of the House of 


Commons, 


| A have it in command from 
* Majesty to thank you for the 
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supplies which you have granted 
for the service of the year, and to 
assure you that he has received the 
sincerest pleasure from the relief 
which you have been enabled to 
afford his people, by a large reduc- 
tion of taxes. 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ His Majesty has commanded 
us to inform you, that he conti- 
nues to receive from all foreign 
powers the strongest assurances of 
their friendly disposition towards 
this country. 

‘* Deeply as his Majesty still 
regrets the failure of his earnest en- 
deavours to prevent the interrup- 
tion of the peace of Europe, it af- 
fords him the greatest consolation 
that the principles upon which he 
has acted, and the policy which he 
has determined to pursue, have 
been marked with your warm and 
cordial concurrence, as consonant 
with the interests, and satisfactory 
to the feelings, of his people.” 

Parliament was then: prorogued 
to Tuesday the 30th of September. 

House of Commons, July 19.— 
The Speaker entered the house at 
five minutes after two o'clock, 
Prayers having been read, the 
Usher of the Black Rod summoned 
this house to the Ilouse of Lords, 
to hear the Royal assent given by 
commission to certain bills, and 
also to hear his Majesty’s speech 
and the prorogation of Parliament 
by commission. 

The Speaker then left the house, 
and returned in about a quarter 
of an hour; when he read the 
King’s speech, and informed the 
members present that the parlia- 
ment was prorogued. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


State of th Cuantry external and internal— Agriculture, Vanuta 


tures, Commerce, We. 


‘PUROUGHOUT this year, 

Great Britain has followed u line 
of conduct with respect to her to- 
reign relations, which to her is truly 
novel, although not upon that ac- 
count improvident or unwise, She 
las been uceustomed generally to 
take the lead in all that is stirring 
and military—the first and most 
active of the belligerent powers : 
but this has been a year of calm 
unmoved neutrality. Had she lifted 
her arm, the whole world might 
now have been convulsed by war : 
but the path she has chosen has 
been the means of preserving the 
major partin peace. Nor need it 
be feared that the cause of univer- 
sal liberty will be injured by this 
reserve : there isa principle abroad 
inthe earth which notall the power 
of all the tyrants it contains ean 
quell ; every vation will in its turn 
conquer its own freedom ; and who 
else should fight for it? ‘The ter- 
mination of the Spanish revival is 
but a hollow tranquillity; and the 
warmest friend of liberty need not 
fear, that yet ugain the flame will 
burst forth, and consume the fet- 
ters vend the oppressors who forped 
them. 

The internal state of the empire 
has been decidedly prosperous. 
The manufacturer has had con- 
stant employment; and if his gains 
have not been great, they have 
been steady and continual, which is 
offar greater importance. In com- 
merce, the shipping have found 
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themselves able to compete and 
surpass other countries ; and gene. 
rally, although there may have 
been less of commercial specula- 
tion, there has been more sur 
and regular trade. In finance ther 
has been a repeal of two millions 
of taxes,—and of those peculia 
taxes which come home to the 
family of every man, [ut what 
more certainly marks a degree of 
at least comparative prosperity, i 
the general tranquillity of the 
country. We have had no Ma» 
chester or Spa-tields meetings—t 
military called into action; bu 
men have been content to follos 
their own callings, internally sats 
fied with their country, and wit 
the government wich directs 1 
The agricultural jnterest aloo 
have been unsettled and depressed 
but while the war lasted ther é 
was a long and a prosperous 0m 
and they find it no easy matter! 
return to the point from whence 
they set out thirty years ago: '© 
the proposition does not appeat Kk 
contain any great mixture ot it 
pustice. : , 
~ The prosperous state ot the © 
nances of the country 1s not les 
singular than gratifying, Free 
the amazing sums which app 
in the shape of capital, nooe wn 
more extraordinary in result thas 
those arising out of the Saving’ 
Banks. The amount of their hf 
posits in April last was7,323,1° 
The number 
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Povident Bishopsgate 
ust March, 1823, was 7320 per- 
ves; and the amount of its depo~ 
ots 186,3451. being 254. 98. Id, 
ach depositor upon the eve- 
age. Adopung this as the gene- 
aj average throughout the king- 
jun, f the sam of 7,523,179/. be 
dwided by 251. Os. id. it tollows 
that 288, 195 persons are Interest- 
edtherein! which gives 4237 per- 
wos more than the number ot 
dockbolders in the government 
junds! But as the proportion of 
6. 9%. Id. is probably much 
bigher than belongs to the country 
depositors in Savings Banks, the 
amber will be much greater. It 
las been remarked that from “a 
vatement of the imports and ex- 
rts for the last forty years, it 
appears, that on an average of the 
te years 1798-1802, when the 
wes of Great Britain averaged 
wly 33,070,195/. per annum, 
wi the pauper rates less than 
4000,000/, per annum, the quan- 
uty of merchandise imported an- 
mally was 29,578,490/. and the 
quantity of British produce and 
manalactures exported annually 
*5,840,865/. ; whilst in 1822,with 
‘xation of about 55,000,000/, 
and a pauper rate of 7,701,4417, 
te British produce and manufae- 
Pre exported amounted in quan- 
pe no less than 43,558,4901, 
es double the quantity of the 
wmer period; but, on the other 
— imports were actually 
me meh ae 4 of the tive 
aly £0 = an having been 
ral value rt a and that the 
mike the 23,840,8651, per 
ritish produce and ma- 


bul, , : , 

: «lures, exported in the five 
SS 1798 LT RQo 
40,39 F 


was declared at 
2U81/ | 

W811. w ulst the real value 
995, 490/, exported in the 
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last year, was declared at only 
$6,176,897. or in the proportion 
of only 19,800,700/. instead of 
40,322,381. for a quantity of 
23,840,805. as on an average of 
the five years 1798-1802.” 

The session of parliament was 
one of extraordinary labour: and 
the country had reason to congra- 
tulate itself on the conciliatory, 
candid, and manly conduct of the 
Secretary for Foreign Atlairs and 
his coadjutors, so dillerent trom 
preceding examples, and so much 
more agreeable to the spirit of the 
ume. ‘Two hundred and sixty- 
nine bills received the Royal assent 
-—ninety-six being public, and one 
hundred and = seventy-three pri- 
vate. Of the public bills there 
were twenty-five which related to 
the revenue—the remodelling of 
duties on particular goods, regula- 
ting the collection, &c. Six acts 
were for altering and mitigating in 
certain cases the severity of the 
penal code; six or seven for the 
better regulation and improvement 
of trade; two were for the repeal 
of taxes; twenty-five of the public 
bills had reference to Ireland; six 
or seven to Scotland. New South 
Wales, our North American, our 
East and West India Colonies, had 
seven or eight acts. The other 
public bills, not enumerated under 
these heads, were of a general na- 
ture, and didnot apply particularly 
to any one part of the empire. 

The number of petitions present- 
ed to the House of Commons was 
one thousand seven hundred and 
sixty. —Among the public petitions 
there were—praying tor the reduc- 
tion of taxation generally, or for 
the repeal of parucula duties, on 
stone, und slate carried 
233; complaining of 
for the 
abolition 


coals, 
coustwise, 
agricultural distress, 44; 
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abolition of slavery in our colonies, 
223; against the insolvent debtors 
act, 105 — there were 2 for its 
continuance, and the execution of 
its provisions to uncertificate bank- 
rupts; against the marriage act, 
passed the session before, 22; 
against the Roman Catholic claims, 
108 ; in favour of theRoman Catho- 
lic claims, 3; in favour of a com- 
mutation of tithes, 9; against any 
alteration in the tithe-laws, 2. ‘The 
number of returns, accounts, and 
estimates of various kinds, was 
upwards of nine bundred, ‘The 
number of members who took the 
oaths and their seats during this 
session was thirty-seven. ‘There 
were, in the course of the session, 
twenty select committees appoint- 
ed on various matters. ‘The prin- 
cipal of these were the committees 
on the poor returns; on foreign 
trade ; on the game laws; on the 
employment of the Irish poor; on 
the means of more speedily reco- 
vering small debts; on the laws 
of factor and agent, and their ef- 
fects on commerce ; and on the state 
of the Penitentiary at Millbank. 
The picture which Ireland pre- 
sents is a wilderness of bigotry, 
superstition, anarchy, and outrage. 
It is hoped that the bill for com- 
mutation of tithes will do some- 
thing towards tranquillizing the 
country, or at least prove the sis- 
ter kingdom wishes to do so; the 
reform in the magistracy—the ex- 
tension of education, it is hoped, 
will still farther forward this ob- 
ject. Ignorance is a great cause 
of the misery of the country ; and 
neither the Catholic nor the Pro- 


testant are free trom its enslaving 
influence. ‘Thus, while the jp). 
postor Prince Hohenloe is blinding 
the Catholic with his cures, the 
Orangeman sees his miracle fo 
supporting the sacred character o/ 
his unhallowed orgies, in the vege- 
tation of the flowers that deck the 
table of debauch on giving his ul. 
ing toast. It is gravely asserted 
that on one of these occasions 
lately, a lily actually burst out into 
bloom ! 

In the East, aflairs have ptv- 
ceeded with regularity and trae 
quillity. In the West the infernal 
character and consequences of sla- 
very have been evinced in insur 
rections, and in cruel, and po 
doubt in some instances  unjas, 
prosecutions, An attempt was 
made to throw the odium of the 
insurrection in Demerara upon the 
Methodists ; but this report ongi- 
nated among men who are opposed 
to the Methodists, or to any whe 
are anxious to raise the debased 
Negro to his share of the privileges 
which his Creator intended bim 
enjoy. 7 

At Sierra Leone, great exertions 
have been made to put down the 
slave-trade, which notwithstanding 
is carried on to a lamentable & 
tent.—New South Wales Is re 
markably prosperous. 

Having given the original doce 
ments from which our short abe 
tract is drawn, we refer to them, 
considering it the duty of a Regie 
trator rather to preserve materials 
for the future historian, than to be 


an historian himsell. 
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WE do not, after the example of 
some, rely upon the words of 
e as upon the predictions 
dan infallible oracle; but an ob- 
ervation which he is reported to 
have made seems corroborated by 
eents—the incorrigibility of the 
Bourbons. “ The Bourbons,” he 
aid, “after all they have endured, 
we neither learned nor forgotten 
aything.” In what particuiar are 
ihe present generation at all more 
wlightened, more liberal, or less 
wlish and treacherous, than the 
omer, In the beginning of the 
wesent year, 1823, few considered 
‘ possible that France could ven- 
weupon such an unhallowed cru- 
wie as the invasion of Spain. 
lis XVI, sent his soldiers to 
am a lesson of liberty in Ame- 
‘ca, but Louis X VIII. sends his to 
ud the cause of slavery in Spain ; 
wd that noble country has the 
je once more placed upon her 
veh, Her liberators were few: 
ey spoke aloud for freedom, and 
nel Voice was heard; it was 
“ped by many to be the voice of 
“e nation, but it was the cry of a 
all and enlightened part only. 
.3 have since fought and fallen. 
ie Were few to aid them : apathy 
a ys the mass of the people : 
‘ath leroes have met with the 
martyrs, 
Pin Holy Alliance, that most 
Y ot all alliances, in unison 





CHAPTER VIIL. 


State of France, Spain, Portugal, Ttaly, Russta, the Eust, 
South America, §e. 
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with its worthy coadjutors, su- 
perstition and ignorance, have 
formed a confederacy to keep ty- 
ranny upon her throne, and the 
soul in chains at her feet: but a 
calm spectator, in a free country 
like this our safe and happy island, 
may view their combined efforts 
unmoved ; the chains wiLL_ be 
broken, and freedom wiLt pre- 
vail; and the feeble powers who 
would attempt to place a_ barrier 
against the rising tide will be over- 
whelmed and swept away by its 
fury. 

France, in the present instance, 
was made the tool of the other Al- 
lies; Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
stoodaloof ; but had England joined 
the contest, it would have been the 
probable cause of calling into action 
the barbarians of the North, and 
of deluging Europe once more 
with blood and devastation; and 
that, too, for the rescue of a people, 
the great majority of which do not 
seem ripe for that bright summer 
of freedom, to whom a few of the 
noblest among them were striving 
to awaken them. . 

The following observations are 
extracted from a well-written tract 
upon the Spanish question, which 
appeared in the * Pamphileteer, 
written, as its predictions will 
prove, before the decision of the 
faint struggle :— 

“ But what is the nature of this 

revolu- 
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revolutionary spirit which renders 
Spain an object of jealousy and ap- 
prehension to surrounding nations ? 
It is not the desolating fury of 
Jacobinism tearing down the sanc- 
tuaries of religion and the law ; for 
the national Church has been made 
co-existent with the new constitu- 
tion, and the law has gained the 
new support of public opinion ;— 
nor is it a war against the rank 
and riches of the state, against se- 
curity of property, or political dis- 
unction; for every order is alike 
protected under the law. It is not 
anew attempt of 5 isionary and spe- 
culative men to throw the elements 
of society into cenfusion, for the 
purpose of re-modelling them by 
rule and compass: for the consti- 
tution is that originally framed 
under the auspices of Great Britain, 
according to the fundamental laws 
and recognised institutions of the 
Spanish monarchy. It is not a 
proselyting spirit which sends its 
missionaries to preach new doc- 
trines, and sow the seeds of mutual 


hatred amongst the subjects of 


other states; for it  renounces all 
attempt at foreign interference, and 
possesses neither language nor lite- 
rature to ditluse its doctrines. It 
bears no resemblance in any fea- 
ture to those principles which agi- 


tated Europe at the beginning of 


the revolutionary war, except the 
one of change—it is simply the 
movement by which a generous 
nation endeavours to attain her true 
position amongst civilized com- 
munities. ler neighbours, once 
as far inferior as they now surpuss 
her, have risen to eminence in 
science, arts, and literature, in agri- 
culture and mannfactures, in policy 
and legislation—in = every thing 
which enlarges the intellect, in- 
creases the emoyments, and cuaran 


ties the security of men :—hy her 
natitutions have prevented jy 
from running the same race ~shy 
has been held back like a sulitar, 
ship by an unwieldy anchor, whik 
her companions of the fleet are 
proudly borne along the tide » 
wealth and glory. Is it criminal w 
feel her degradation, and emulay 
the prosperity thus presented 4 
her view ?—She shows no jealous 
hostility to her precursors, no; 
pursues unwarrantable means of 
following in their career—her coo- 
duct is open and unequivocal, 
founded on the indisputable right 
of an independent nation, She 
respects the established institutions 
of every state, and upbolds ber 
own ;—the law 1s ommipotent in 


judging the excesses of the par 


slons ;—no spirit of revenge is ex 
hibited in the moments of t 
umph and exultation, though many 
violations of faith have arisen te 
awaken it ;—the humanities of a 
vilised warfare are exercised & 
wards the vanquished : there 1s po 
general confiscation, no prosenp 
tion, no licence amongst @ We 
torious soldiery, no door closed on 
reconciliation ;—the majority o 
the people have declared thet will, 
and the minority are required te 
obey it. This ts the epirit which 
“threatens the security of sh 
rounding nations, and may vlte 
mately endanger the tranquillity of 
Europe.” “ae 
But the Inquisition, which form 
ed an integral part of the old gv 
vernment, is abolished; the over 
grown monastic establishment 
have been pruned ; the extensive 
right of commonage, by which 8 
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Here are the three measures 
shich have given rise Lo the re- 
any of Urgel, the army of the 
faith, and the decision of \ erona, 
rhose sovereigns of the Continent 
sho professed the most liberal sen- 
ements as individuals, at the peace 
{ Paris, bave never ceased to 

those institutions which 
satehed the progress of that con- 
vaband of knowledge and informa- 
op, which must sooner or later 
ewtail their power. They feel 
iheir true position, and tremble at 
every ayitation of the public mind, 
ike Pluto in the combat of the 
eods, lest the horrid secrets of his 
minions should be displayed to 
arth and Heaven. 

But willthe British public repro- 
wte the conduct of the Spanish au- 
hirities, because they have thought 
wt to remove those abuses which 
erved as a reproach to every 
Christian in his intercourse with 
Pagans or Mussulmen, and to every 
slyect of a monarchy when con- 
vesing with Republicans? Sure- 
¥ the doctrines of Christianity, 
& preached in these dominions, 
nil never sanction the invasion of 
ay country for the purpose of 
maintaining the atrocities of the 
‘nish inquisition: nor will the 
wofessors of the reformed religion 
ament the extinction of those li- 
fentiods seminaries of criminal in- 
wulgence, whose notoriety obliged 
oer ancestors to secede from the 
Church; nor will the benevolent 
*wlanthropist who glories in the 
“wal privileges of rich and poor 
~ his own country, complain that 
ikon species of forest law, 
nected whole districts to 
“* Caprice of an individual, has 
= abolished. 
ba us suppose lor a mo- 

t the te ndency of the pub- 
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lic measures in Spain is as hostile 
to other nations as the enemies of 
the new order of things pretend. 
Is there any probability that 
the whole power of the united So- 
vereigns will be able to subdue the 
spirit which enacts them? We 
have seen it struggling with ob- 
stacles, dangers, suflerings, de- 
spair, and death ;—its votaries sub- 
dued by foreign tyranny, abandoned 
by their allies, persecuted by the 
sovereign who owed his throne to 
their exertions;—Porher executed 
in the North, Elio revelling in the 
South ; the scaflold raised in each 
province, and spreading its omi- 
nous shadow over every cottage of 
the realm ; the unresisted satellites 
of bigotry and despotic power 
stalked again abroad in all the pa- 
geantry of the middle ages, and 
the very mob, corrupted by its 
ignorance, applauding its oppres- 
sors ;—yet the same spirit lived, 
and was transmitted from the dying 
to their offspring, like those im- 
perishable traditions which record 
the former glories of a declining 
people. Let Spain then be in- 
vaded. 

Can the divided ministry of 
France, obliged to struggle with 
the Chambers and the press, di- 
rect the operations of the war hike 
the genius of Napoleon, single in 
its conceptions, unfettered in the dis- 
position of its means, and holding in 
complete subjection the tongue, 
the pen, the wealth and services of 
every Frenchman? Will their 
courtier generals prove as efficient 
as those marshals who owed their 
rank and titles to a tried pre-emi- 
Can their young bat- 
talions stand the disheartening 
warfare of the stiletto and the 
knife, like the flinty veterans in- 


ured to the costume and warlike 
habits 
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habits of all nations? Will the 
ery of Waterloo and Vive le , Roi 
excite their courage like that of 
Austerlitz and Jena, and the for- 
tunes of Napoleon; or will the de- 
sire of replacing the derided relics 
of the Spanish altars be as powerful 
a moral stimulus as the ambition 
of rendering France the mistress 
of all nations ? 

But Napoleon's genius, and his 
unfettered power, his Marshals, 
veteran troops, and animating war 
eries, aided by a moral senument 
of the most powerful influence on 
the minds of Frenchmen—failed. 
They could not enforce even a tem- 
porary abandonment of those free 
principles which had awakened the 
long-slumbering Spaniards. 

Let us not refer for subjects of 
indignant declamation to the cor- 
ruption of courts, at any former 
period, or the arrogance of com- 
monwealths ; let the acts of France 
under the Convention, the Direc- 
tory, and the military tyranny be 
forgotten—a fruittul theme re- 
mains in the pretensions of that 
oligarchy who now assume the 
sovereignty of the European states. 

But the independence of Great 
Britain is no less involved in the 
issue of this question, than her na- 
tional honour. ‘There canuot be 
two codes of public law in Eu- 
rope—if nations hitherto considered 
independent be formed into one 
great federal republic, directed by 
hereditary monarchs, as its execu- 
tive council, Great Britain in com- 
mon with the rest, must send her 
envoy periodically to their ap- 
pointed congresses, to bring back a 
reseript for the management of her 
internal afluirs. If their authority 
be legitimate, why should we re- 
fuse to obey 1? af not legitimate, 
flor what reason should Spain be 


subject to its controul? Cap a bo. 
mage be exacted from one Eur 
pean state, and a privilege be cop. 
ceded to another, according to thy 
custom of the ‘Turkish government 
to its several provinces? If no 
by what means are we secure, that 
those who expostulate upon th 
conduct of Riego may not aly 
remonstrate upon that of Hunt} 

Not only is the honour and jp. 
dependence of this country pro 
spectively endangered by a mis 
taken view of this subject, but he 
character as a leading power bas 
been affected by the proceedings 
at the Congress of Verona. While 
our foreign minister attended op 
the sovereigns to sanction their 
aggressions upon the territory o 
their neighbours, and to dispose 
of the defenceless portions of Ee 
rope at their caprice and sugges 
tion, we were honoured with i 
respect and attention due to our 
commanding station. But whe 
it appeared that public opinion was 
beginning to set strongly against 
their policy, and that a British 
Minister could no longer act @ 
unison with their pretensions, 
these august allies began to change 
their tone, and to imumate 
terms tolerably unequivocal that 
the concurrence of Great Britain 
was not an essential preliminary 
to their hostile movements agains 
other states. ‘The note of the 
Marquis of Londonderry was dis- 
regarded, and even the personal 
character of the Duke of Welling: 
ton has been unable to give ebect 
to the remonstrances of his & 
vernment against the intended sy€ 
tem of aggression. 

It should be carefully borne 
mind by all who enter uper une 


consideration of this question, tbat 


, bY 
the grand alliance was formset 
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ibe influence of this country, for 
ific object-—to overthrow the 
tyranny of Napoleon over indepen- 
jcat governments. qt was not be- 
ayse the people of France thought 
% tocall this despot to the throne, 
hat we lavished such unheard-ot 
veasures upon the Continental 
Sovereigns, and enabled them to 
vm and clothe the barbarous 
wordes of their remote dominions ; 
4 was because no state could 
eekon upon its internal security, 
wr venture to renew pacific rela- 
ions, while a power existed ex- 
t from the control of public 
kw, which held itself absolved 
iom treaties when they no longer 
erved its interest or ambition, and 
wt its mandates to sovereigns 
companied by a force prepared 
» invade their dominions. Now, 
{this grand alliance, having gained 
ie object of its union, by rallying 
ie public opinion of all nations 
wand its standard, shall forget its 
purpose, and attempt to consti- 
me itself'a power exempt from 
be control of law ; if after having 
mased the indignation of its sub- 
ets by detailed accounts of sei- 
mes, exiles and proscriptions, for 
political opinions, it proceed itself 
* the same course, and wage a 
*w against improvement, in what- 
“er corner of the globe it may 
Mesent itself, will not the names 
‘Palm, and Wright, and Enghien, 
M8 again from mouth to mouth, 
ad rouse the deluded people of the 
ontinent to a true sense of their 
condition ? 
| lt is the interest of Great Bri- 
a8, of France, of Europe, of the 
world, that the pretensions of the 
eeigns at the Congress of 
‘ona should be crushed by pub- 
© idignation—that free govern- 
*ats should be obliged, by the 
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unanimous voice of their subjects, 
to take a stand upon the broad 
principles of public law, and to 
unite in defence of the menaced 
victims of a lawless authority, 
There is a power of barbarism and 
a power of civilization now in 
Europe, prepared for rancorous 
hostility, if events should bring 
them into too close contact; there 
are materials ready to excite them 
both; there is ambition, too, 
abroad: a contest once begun may 
compromise the happiness of the 
existing generation. It is the duty 
of Great Britain to prevent it, and 
she has the power to do so. The 
dynasty of France is not yet firmly 
seated upon its throne; it has a 
feeble scion to uphold it, and there 
is a pretender in the hands and 
under the control of its natural 
enemy. ‘The Austrian dominions 
contain the seeds of civil war with- 
in them, and even at this moment 
require the ‘force of one portion to 
be employed in the coercion of 
another. 

The Prussian states consist of 
many conquered provinces, which 
still retain their former predilec- 
tions, and have not yet begun to 
coalesce with their victorious fel- 
luw-subjects: the middle classes 
are known to seek a change of in- 
stitutions; and the seminaries can- 
not be prohibited from instilling 
the detested doctrines of the Spa- 
nish Constitutionalists into the 
minds of the rising population. 
Russia is still barbarous, and se- 
cure; she alone may act with 
impunity, as executioner of the 
sentences of death promulgated 
against the people of the Penin- 
sula. 

But this bright prospect of the 
insuficiency of France for the 


task, the opinion which was enter- 
tained 
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luined by so many, ignorant of the 
true state of Spain, has been mourn- 
fully negatived. Let us hope that 
future revivals, to which the Spa- 
nish tyrant is now goading his 
people, nay not be far distant, and 
that another time the nation will 
profit by their present lesson of 
Bourbon faith. Portugal has 
proved herself as dead to liberty as 
Spain, 

In Germany the Holy Alliance 
has been equally indefatigable in 
putting down the cause of rational 
treedom as in the Peninsula. ‘The 
German sovereigns have decreed 
the suppression of a journal pub- 
lished in the kingdom of Wirtem- 
burg, and forced the sovereign of 
the country to comply with their 
commands, ‘This paper is the 
“ German Observer,” which had 
dared, in a country independent of 
them by right, to lean towards the 
principles that are alone worthy of 
the age, and that must by and by 
be successful ; and against Switzer- 
land, also, their threats have ope- 
rated to put down the freedom of 
the press there, and to force the 
Republic to exclude from its terri- 
tory all who may not be deemed 
proper residents by the great 
courts. ‘These sacrifices on the 
part of the Helvetic government 
will not go fur in securing its inte- 
grity when the occupation of the 
country by the armies of the Alli- 
ed Powers may be an object desi- 
rable for the purposes of ambition 
orspohation. The Swiss have no 
guarantee for real independence 
bevond the nature of their country, 
their arms, and their spirit of in- 
dependence ; and, ere long, they 
may be called upon to make use of 
them, 

Italy has bute little weight in 
the aftluirs of | rep except us a 


fair boon for others to fight toy 
the death of the Pope, which afew 
centuries back would have pro. 
duced so much Agitauon, is now 
scarcely heard beyond the limit of 
his own shorn dominions. 

The King of Prussia has y 
length bestowed upon his Subjects 
the shadow at least of a represen. 
tative government, by the est, 
blishment of provincial asseinblies, 
to be formed on the basis of landed 
property. ‘The provincial estates 
are to be the legal organ of the 
various subordinate estates of each 
province, ‘The king will cause t 
be sent to each of these assemblies 
for discussion, those projects of 
laws which concern that particular 
province. So long as no general 
assembly is convened, the king 
will also send to the provincial as- 
semblies such general projects of 
laws as relate to changes in taxe 
tion, and the rights of persons and 
property. He will further receive 
from them petitions and remon 
strances; and will leave them t 
decide upon the commercial affair 
of their respective provinces, st) 
ject to his approbation. It will) 
however, be wholly at his irrespon- 
sible discretion to summon the 
tates general when he shall think 
it necessary ; and should this se! 
dom, or never, happen, the provit 
cial assemblies will have no meas 
of intercourse, unity, OF effectus 
remonstrance. Still, though te 
measure is thus, and in other ways 
very imperfect, we hail it as Ue 
beginning of a better system tha 


that which has hitherto prevaile 
smblies. 


perbaj ’ 


The discussions in the ass 
though they will be 

greatly shackled and unduly 
Huenced, must gradually 
reformations, and 
minds ot the peo} le. '! 
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The kingdom of the Netherlands 
resents a peaceful and hopeful 
ene. Enjoying, like ourselves, 
de blessings of a limited heredi- 
vy monarchy, and the rights of 
edom and national representa- 
on, secured to it by the constitu- 
eon of 1814, it continues to ad- 
ance in public security and 
sosperity. ‘The king opened the 
wo chambers with a speech, con- 
ratulating them on the friendly 
noting maintained with foreign 
dates; the increasing happiness of 
ihe people; the progress of educa- 
ton, both among the rich and the 
wor; the flourishing state of the 
fine arts; the blessings of a boun- 
ifel harvest; and the hopeful con- 
divon of the public finances. 
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In Germany generally there is an 
incipient spirit from which great 
things may be looked for, 

Russia, ever ambitious and 
grasping, put forward in this year 
extravagant claims of maritime 
empire, which she has since aban- 
doned ; the Greeks are successful 
and will be free. ‘Turkey is on the 
wane. In South America, liberty 
and empire are springing up; it is 
the wish of the Holy Allies to ex- 
tend the benefit of their interfer- 
ence to crush them. It is to be 
hoped they will have work very 
different from the trifling of Spain, 
In North America the United 
States appear generally prospe- 
rous. 
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The three Official Notes sent by Russia, Austria, and Prussia to they 
respective Ministers at Madrid, preparatory to the French Invasion, 


Despatch from the Count De Nes- 
selrode to the Charge d’ Affaires 
of Russia at Madrid, dated Ve- 
rona, the 14th (26th) Nov. 1822. 


Tne Sovereigns and the Pleni- 
potentiaries assembled at Verona, 
in the firm intention of consolida- 
ting more and more the peace 
which Europe enjoys, and to pre- 
vent whatever might tend to com- 
promise that state of general tran- 
quillity, were led, from the first 
moment of their assembling, to 
direct their anxious and serious 
attention towards an ancient mo- 
narchy, which had been agitated 
with internal commotions during 
two years, and which could not but 
excite, in ap equal cle gree, the so- 
licitude, the interest, and the ap- 
prehension of other Powers. 

When in the month of March, 
1820, some perjured soldiers turn- 
ed their arms against their Sove- 
reign and their country, to impose 
upon Spain laws which the public 
reason of Europe, enlightened by 
the experience of all ages, stam ped 
with its highest disapprobation, the 
Allied Cabinets, and particularly 
that of St. Petesburgh, hastened 
to point out the calamities that 
would follow in the train of insti- 
tutions which consecrated military 
revolt, by the very mode of their 
establishment. 

These fears were but too soon 
and too thoroughly justified. They 


are no longer theories nor pring: 
ples which are now to be examined 
end approved. Facts speak aloud: 
and what feeling must they pe 
inspire in every Spaniard who yet 
cherishes a love for his King and 
country? What regret must be 
experienced at the ascendancy « 
the men who have brought abou 
the Spanish Revolution? 

At the moment when a deplor- 
able success crowned their enter. 
prise, the integrity of the Spanish 
Monarchy was the object of the 
Spanish Government. The whole 
nation participated in the wishes 
of his Catholic Majesty; all 
Europe had offered him an am 
cable intervention to restore lor 
him, on solid bases, the authority 
of the mother country over distant 
regions which formerly constituted 
her wealth and her strength. Ee 
couraged, by a fatal example, t 
persevere in rebellion, the pr 
vinces where it had already brokes 
out found in the events of the 
menth of March the best apolog) 
for disobedience ; and those which 
had yet remained faithful imme 
diately separated from the mother 
country, justly afraid of the despo 
tism which was about to oppres 
its unfortunate sovereign, and 8 
people whoin rash innovations con- 
demmned to traverse the whole range 
of revolutionary disasters. 

To the disorde's of Amenc 


the evils tha 
at 


were soon added 
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¢ wseparable from a state of 
where the conservative 


seociple of social order had been 


pygollen. . 
Anarchy appeared in the train 


‘revolution; disorder in the train 
di anareby. Long years of tran- 
gal jon soon ceased to be a 
wieient title to property; the 
ont sacred rights were soon dis- 
wted; ruinous loans, and contri- 
‘etions unceasingly renewed, soon 
vucked both public wealth and 
be fortunes of private individuals. 
is was the case at that epoch, the 
we recollection of which makes 
farope shudder, religion was de- 
goiled of her patrimony; the 
hone, of popular respect; the 
wyal dignity was outraged ; and 
wthority was transferred to assem- 
ies where the blind passions of 
he multitude seized upon the reins 
d government. Lastly, and to 
complete the parallel with those 
ays of calamity so unhappily re- 
meduced in Spain, on the 7th of 
july blood was seen to flow in the 
lace of the King, and a civil 
vu raged throughout the Penin- 
mala. 

During neatly three years, the 
lied Powers continued to flat- 
“themselves that the Spanish 
‘aracter—that character so con- 
‘ait and so generous when the 
wety of the country was in ques- 
wa, and lately so heroic when it 
Kruggled against a power produced 
"yrevolution—would show itself at 
“4 even in the men who had had 
%* misfortune to betray the noble 
eolleetions which Spain might 
lo 7 to every nation in 
re “a ey flattered them- 
ae the Government of his 
ry ‘nt Liajesty, undeceived by 

essons of a fatal expe- 


“re, would adopt measures, if 
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not to stop by one common effort 
the numerous calamities which 
were bursting upon them from all 
sides, at least to lay the founda. 
tions of a remedial system, and 
to secure gradually to the throne 
its legitimate rights and its neces- 
sary prerogatives ; also to give to 
subjects adequate protection, and 
to property indispensable guaran- 
tees. But those hopes have been 
utterly falsified. ‘The lapse of 
time has only brought with it fresh 
injustice; violence has been in- 
creased; the number of victims 
has frightfully augmented; and 
Spain has already seen more than 
one warrior, and more than one faith- 
ful citizen, hurried to the scaffold. 

It is thus that the revolution of 
the 9th March went on, day by 
day, hastening the ruin of the Spa- 
nish Monarchy, when two particu- 
lar events occurred which excited 
the most serious attention of Fo- 
reign Governments. 

In the midst ofa people to whom 
devotion to their Kings is an he- 
reditary sentiment—a people who 
for six successive years shed the 
noblest blood to recover their legi 
timate Monarch — that Monarch 
and his family were reduced toa 
state of notorious and almost abso- 
lute captivity. Tis brothers, com- 
pelled to justify themselves, were 
daily menaced with the dungeon or 
the axe ; and imperious commands 
forbade him, with his dying wife, 
to quit the capital. 

On the other hand, in imitation 
of the revolutions of Naples and 
Piedmont, which the Spanish con- 
spirators constantly represent as 
their own work, we hear them an- 
nounce that their plans of subver- 
sion have no limits. In a neigh- 
bouring country they strove with 
unremitting perseverance to encou- 

rage 
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rage tumults and rebellion. In 
more distant states they laboured 
to create accomplices: the activity 
of their proselytism was every 
where felt, and every where it 
produced the same disasters. 

Such conduct would, of neces- 
sity, excite general reprobation. 
Those Cabinets which sincerely 
desired the good of Spain, inti- 
mated during two years their sen- 
timents, by the nature of the rela- 
tions which they maintain with 
its government. France saw her- 
self obliged to confide to an army 
the protection of her frontiers ; and 
probably she will be compelled 


also to confide to it the task of 


putting an end to those provoca- 
tions which have rendered it neces- 
sary. Spain herself has rebelled, 
in some parts, against a system 
which is foreign to her habits, to 
her known loyalty, and to her en- 
tirely monarchical traditions. 

In this state of things, the Em- 
peror, our august master, has de- 
termined to take a step which can- 
not leave to the Spanish nation 
any doubt as to his true intentions 
nor as to the sincerity of the wishes 
he entertains in her behalf, 

It is to be feared that the dan- 
gers arising from vicinity, which 
are always imminent, those which 
menace the Royal Family, and the 
just complaints of a neighbouring 
state, will terminate in creating be- 
tween him and Spain the most 
grave embarrassments. 

It is this painful extremity which 
bis Majesty would avoid, if pos- 
sible; but, as long as the King is 
pot in acondition to express freely 
bis will; as long as a deplorable 
order of things facilitates the efforts 
of the artists of revolutions, who 
are united by one common bond 
with those of the other countries of 
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hurope, to trouble its repore, — 1 
itin the power of the Emperor 
it in the powel of any Monare} 
to ameliorate the relations of th. 
Spanish Government with Pore» 
Powers ? ' 

On the other hand, how eas, 
would it be to attain this essentiy 
end, if the King recovered, with 
his pertect liberty, the Theans 
putting an end to civil war, , 
preventing a foreign war, and » 
surrounding himself with the mee 
enlightened and the most fur) 
ful of his subjects, in order to gue 
to Spain those institutions whied 
her wants and her legitimate wishe 
require, 

Then, free and tranquil, sh 
could not but inspire Europe wit 
the security which she would her. 
selt enjoy ; and then, too, th 
Powers which now protest again# 
the conduct of her Governmen 
would be eager lo renew with her 
relations trely amicable, and foun! 
ed upon mutual good-will, 

It is a long time since Russ 
announced these grand truths | 
the attention of Spaniards, Never 
had their patriotism higher des 
tinies to fulfil than at this @ 
ment. What glory fer them! 
conquer revolution a second tine 
and to prove that it can neveres 
ercise dominion in a couotry wher 
ancient virtues, an indelible attatb 
ment to principles which gearaste 
the duration of society, and respe 
for a holy religion, will always 
triumph over anarchical doctrine 
and the artifices euployed to es 
tend their fatal intluence. Alreat) 
one portion of the pation has = 
clared itself. It only remains ' 
the other portion to unite instany" 
with their King, to deliver of 

to save it to assign it, ae 

: vf a 
great European family, @ P 
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wach the more honourable, be- 
use it would be snatched, as in 
1814, from the disastrous triumph 
@ military usurpation. 
Ia directing you, M. le Cornte, 
» communicate to the Ministers 
éhis Most Catholic Majesty, the 
votiments developed in this des- 
ich, his Majesty is willing to 
ielieve, that neither his intentions, 
or those of his allies, will be mus- 
sterpreted. In vain will male- 
wlence endeavour to represent 
them in the light of foreign inter- 
erence, which seeks to dictate laws 
wo Spain. 
To express the desire of seeing 
i protracted misery terminate, to 
watch from the same yoke an un- 
tappy Monarch and one the first 
unong European nations, to step 
ie etlusion ef blood, and to faci- 
wate the re-establishment of an 
wder of things at once wise and 
atonal, is certainly not attacking 
de imdependence of a country, nor 
suablishing a right of intervention 
quinst which any power whatever 
wuld have reason to protest. If 
ws Imperial Majesty had other 
ews, it would rest with him and 
bs Allies to let the Spanish revo- 
“ton complete its work. Verv 
me, every germ of prosperity, 
“wealth, and of power, would be 
stroyed in the Peninsula; and if 
ue Spanish hation can suppose 
‘bese hostile designs to be entertain- 
feat should look for the proof 
“eiFexistence in the indifference 
the inaction of the Allies. 
Ps reply that will be made to 
™ Present declaration must de- 
“questions of the very highest 
wan Your instructions 
cay will point out the 
, Hhation that you are to make, 
dont Petitions of the public au- 
EY at Madrid reject the means 
%» 
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which are offered tor securing to 
Spain a future tranquillity, and an 
imperishable glory. 


Despatch of M. the Prince de Met- 
ternich, to the Chargé d' Affaires 
of Austria at Madrid, dated Ve-+ 
rona, Dec, 14th, 1822. 

‘The situation in which the Spa- 
nish monarchy finds itself, in con- 
sequence of the events which have 
transpired in that State during 
the last two years, was an object 
of too paramount importance not 
to have seriously occupied the at- 
tention of the Cabinets assembled 
at Verona. ‘The Emperor, our 
august master, has desired that 
you should be informed of the view 
which he takes of this momentous 
question ; and it is to fulfil his de- 
sire that I address to you the pre- 
sent despatch. 

The revolution of Spain was 
judged for us trom its origin. Con- 
formably to eterval decrees, good 
can never arise to States, any 
more than to individuals, from a 
disregard of the first duties imposed 
upon man in social order: the 
amelioration of the condition of 
subjects should not be commenced 
by criminal illusions, by perverting 
opinion, and by misleading the 
conscience; and military revolt 
can never form the basis of a 
happy and durable government. 

The revolution of Spain, consi- 
dered solely in regard to the de- 
structive influence which it has 
exercised over the kingdom which 
has experienced it, would be an 


event worthy the undivided atten- 


tion and interest of foreign sove- 
reigns, tor the prosperity or the 
ruin of one of the most interesung 
States of Europe cannot be in their 
eyes an indifferent alternative ; only 


the enemies of Spain, if possibly 
ak she 
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she have any, could be capable ot 
regarding, unmoved, the convul- 
sions which prey upon her. A just 
repugnance, however, to meddle 
with the interval affairs of an inde- 
pendent nation, would perhaps in- 
fluence these Sovereigns not to pro- 
nounce on the situation of Spain, if 
the evil operated by her revolution 
was concentrated, or could be con- 
centrated, within her territorial 
limits. but this is not the case : 
this revolution, even before it ar- 
rived at maturity, bad been the 
cause of great disasters in other 
States; it wus this revolution 
which, by the contagion of its 
principles and of its example, and 
by the intrigues of its principal 
partisans, created the Revolutions 
of Naples and Piedmont; it was 
this revolution which would have 
excited imsurrections throughout 
Italy, menaced France, and com- 
promised Germany, but for the 
intervention of the powers which 
preserved Europe from this new 
conflagration. Every where the 
destructive means employed in 
Spain, to prepare and consummate 
the revolution, have served as a 
model to those who flattered them- 
selves that they were paving the 
way to new conquests. Every 
where the Spanish Constitution 
has become the rallying point and 
the war-whoop of a faction, com- 


bined alike against the security of 


thrones and the repose of subjects. 

The dangerous iunpulse which 
the Spanish revolution had given 
to the whole South of LLurope, 
placed Austria under the painful 
necessity of having recourse to 
measures which ill accorded with 
the pacific course which she would 
desire invariably to pursue. She 
has witnessed a portion of her do- 
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minions surrounded by  seditivg 
fettered by incendiary plots, and 
ov the very eve of being u- 
tacked by conspirators, whose in: 
efforts were directed against th 
frontiers. It was only by grea! 
eflorts and great sacrifices thy 
Austria succeeded in re-establish. 
ing tranquillity in Italy, and in &. 
feating projects, the success » 
which would have been any thigg 
but indifferent as to the fate of be 
own provinces. Besides, in th 
questions relative ‘o Spain, by 
Imperial Majesty cannot do other 
wise than support the same pno. 
ciples which he has always so de. 
cidedly manifested. Even in the 
absence of any direct danger toth 
people confided to bis care, the 
emperor will never hesitate ty de 
avow and reprove what he thins 
false and culpable, in regard to tk 
general interests of human society 
Faithful to the system of preserve 
tion and peace, for the maintenance 
of which he has contracted inne 
lable engagements with his augus 
Allies, his Majesty will neve 
cease to consider disorder and s> 
versions, whatever portion of Le 
rope may be the victim of thea 
as an object of deep solicitude Ww 
all governments ; and wheneve 
the Emperor can make bis 
manifest amid the tumult of thee 
deplorable crises, he shall thik 
that he has fulfilled a duty "© 
which no consideration can 
him to dispense. It would ™ 
difficult for me to believe. M. 
Comte, that the declared judgmes 
of his Imperial Majesty 
events which are passing 1 © 
can be misunderstood or misee 
preted in that country. No - 
of private interest—no . 
reciprocal pretension—-™ oa 
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ment of austrust or jealousy, ean 
in our Cabinet an idea in 


ition to the wellare of Spain. 
The House of Austria has only 
wtare to the annals of its own 
bustory to find the most powerful 
motives of attachment, regard, 
and good-will towards a nation 
which may with just pride recall 
those centuries of glorious memory 
a which her sun of grandeur never 
ettowurds a nation which, pow- 
erful in respectable institutions, 
hereditary virtues, religious senti- 
meats, and in love to her Kings, 
bas rendered herself illustrious in 
wery age by a patriotisin always 
loyal, always generous, and very 
olen heroic. During a period still 
cent, this nation astonished the 
world by the courage, devotion, 
und perseverance, which she op- 
posed to the ambitious usurper who 
todeavoured to deprive her of her 
Monarch and her laws; and Aus- 
will never forget how useful 
ta the noble resistance of the 
Spanish nation at a time of great 
canger for herself. 
lt is not to Spain, either as a 
muon Oras a power, that can be 
wplied the severe language which 
8 dictated to his Imperial Ma- 
jaty by his conscience and his 
we of truth: it applies only to 
tee who have ruined and disfi- 
ued, and who persist in proloug- 
ing ber suffernys. 
meeting his august Allies 
# Verona, his Majesty the Em- 
eror has had the happiness again 
“thd in their counsels the same 
itelary and disinterested disposi- 
“mM which have constantly guided 
sown, The tone of the des- 
— which will be addressed 
io = will vouch for this fact, 
eave no doubt of the sin- 


= 
anxiety of the Powers to serve 
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the cause of Spain, by demonstrating 
tu her the necessity of pursuing a 
different course, It is certain that 
the grievances which oppress her 
have lately augmented in fearful 
progression. ‘The most rigorous 
measures, the most hazardous ex- 
pedients, can vo longer give au- 
thority to her administration. Civil 
war rages in several of her pro- 
vinces; her relations with the 
greatest portion of Europe are de- 
ranged or suspended ; and her re- 
lations with France have even 
assumed so problematical a cha- 
racter, as to justify serious dis- 
quietude respecting the conse- 
quences which may thence result. 
Would not such a state of things 
justify the most fatal forebodings ? 
Every Spaniard, who knows 
the real state of his country, ought 
to feel that, in order to burst the 
fetters which now bind the Mo- 
narch and his subjects, Spain 
must terminate that state of sepa- 
ration which has been the result of 
late events. ‘The relations of con- 
fidence and sincerity must be re- 
established between her and the 
other governments, relations which, 
by guaranteeing on the one hand 
her firm intention to associate her- 
self in the common cause of the 
European monarch, may, ou the 
other hand, furnish the means of 
estimating her real will, and of 
rejecting every thing calculated to 
pervert and restrain it, But to 
attain this end, it is especially in- 
dispensable that her King should 
be free, not only as regards that 
personal liberty which every indi- 
vidual may claim under the reign 
of the laws, but that liberty which 
a sovereign ought to enjoy in order 
to discharge his high vocation. 
The King of Spain will be free 
from the moment that he shall 
22 have 
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have the power of putting an end 
to the evils which afilict his sub- 
jects, of restoring order and peace 
in his kingdom, of surrounding 
himself with men equally worthy 
of his confidence by their princi- 
ples and talents; and, finally, of 
substituting for a regime acknow- 
ledged to be impracticable even 
by those whose egotism or pride 
still attaches to it, an order of 
things in which the rights of the 
monarch shall be happily blended 
with the real interests and legiti- 
mate views of all classes of the 
nation. When this moment shall 
arrive, Spain, wearied by long 
sufferings, may flatter herself with 
re-entering into full possession of 
the advantages which Heaven has 
allotted her, and which the noble 
character of her inhabitants in- 
sures to her; then will she be re- 
stored to those relations which 
unite her to all the European Pow- 
ers; and his Imperial Majesty wil! 
congratulate himself upon having 
nothing left to offer her but the 
wishes which he entertains for her 
prosperity, and all the good ser- 
vices which he may have it in his 
power to render to an ancient friend 
and ally, 

You will, M. le Comte, make 
of this despatch a use the most ap- 
propriate to the circumstances in 
which you may find yourself on 
receiving it. You are authorized 
to read it to the Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs, as well as to give 
him a copy should he ask it. 





Despatch from the Count de Berns- 
toff to the Prussian Chargeé 
d’ Affaires at Madrid, dated Ve- 
rona, November 22, 1822. 
Sir,—Among the objects which 

fix the attention and demand the 

anxious solicitude of the Sovereiyus 
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and Cabinets assembled at V- 
the situation of Spain, and a 

‘ , ’ tS re. 
lations with the rest of Europe 
have occupied the first place. 

You know the interest whieh the 
King, our august master, has 
never ceased to take in his Cg 
tholic Majesty, and in the Spanish 
nation. 

This nation, so distnguished by 
the loyalty and energy of its cha. 
racter, illustrious from so many 
ages of glory and virtue, and al 
ways so celebrated for the noble 
devotion and heroic perseverance 
which made it triumph over the 
ambitious and despotic designs of 
the usurper of the French throne, 
possesses claims too venerable and 
too solid to the interest and regard 
of all Europe, to permit that tts 
Sovereigns can view with indiffer- 
ence the miseries that actually op- 
press it, and those with which its 
menaced. 

An event the inmost deplorable 
has subverted the ancient basis of 
the Spanish monarchy, compro- 
mised the character of the nation, 
and attacked and poisoned public 
prosperity in its very sources. 

A revolution, which sprang from 
military revolt, has suddenly bro- 
ken all the bonds of duty, over 
thrown all legitimate order, acd 
dissolved the elements of the social 
edifice, which cannot fall without 
covering the whole country with 
its ruins. 

It was thought possible to re 
place this edifice, by extorting from 
a Sovereign already despoiled of al 
real authority and of all free will, 
the re-establishment of the Com 
stitution of the Cortes of the yet 
1812, which, confounding al 
ments and all power, and ass#ar 
ing only the single principle o! # 
permanent and legal oppositive 

agains 
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inst the government, necessarily 
iestroyed that central and tutelary 
sthority which constitutes the es- 
vnce of the monarchical system. 

The consequences have fully 
made known to the Spanish nation 
what are the fruits of so fatal au 
error, 

The revolution, —that is to say, 
ihe letting loose of every passion 
against tbe ancient order of things— 
fr from being stopped, checked, 
w modified, has developed itself 
mamanner at once rapid and terri- 
ying. The government, powerful 
awd paralysed, had no longer the 
weans of either doing good or pre- 
venting evil. All its powers were 
fund concentrated, accumulated, 
wd confounded, in one single as- 
wmbly ; this assembly presented 
wlya conflict of opinions and views, 
wf mterests and of passions, in the 
midst of which propositions and 
resolutions of the most heteroge- 
mous kind were constantly pro- 
duced, resisted, or neutralized. ‘The 
wendancy of the fatal doctrines of 
‘disorganized philosophy could 
wt but augment the yeneral delu- 
wa, until at last, as might natu- 
nally be expected, every notion of 

policy was abandoned for 
wa theories, and every sentiment 
“ jastice and moderation sacrificed 
othe dreams of fallacious liberty. 
from that moment, institutions, 
‘tablished under the pretence of 
—s securities aguinst the abuse 
" authority, became merely the 
“uments of injustice and vio- 
tee and the means of covering 

Yrannical system with an ap- 
rarance of legality. 

Without the sliphtest hesitation, 
~, 0st venerable and sacred 
— wr pen lawful pro- 
ay ated; and the Church 

ipped of its dignity, its pre- 
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rogatives, and its possessions, It 
may be thought that a despotic 
power, exercised by a faction only 
to the injury of the country, would 
soon have fallen to pieces, if delu- 
sive declamations from the tribune, 
ferocious outcries from the clubs, 
and the licentiousness of the press, 
had not kept down public opinion, 
and stifled the voice of that sound 
and reasonable part of the Spanish 
nation, which Europe was well 
aware formed an immense majo- 
rity. But the measure of injustice 
was filled, and the patience of 
faithful Spaniards appeared at 
length to be exhausted. On all 
sides discontent burst forth, and 
whole provinces became the prey 
of civil war. 

In the midst of this dreadful agi- 
tation, the sovereign of the coun- 
try was seen reduced to an abso- 
lutely powerless state, deprived cf 
all hberty of action and of will, a 
prisoner in bis capital, separated 
from all his faithful servants who 
still remained attached to him, 
loaded with insults and contumely, 
and exposed, from day to day, to 
attempts which, if the faction did not 
provoke them, at least they bad 
retained no means of preventing. 

You, Sir, who have witnessed 
the origin, the progress, and the 
consequences of the revolution of 
the year 1820, can testify that 
there is nothing exaggerated in the 
picture of it which I have thus ra- 
pidly traced, Things have now 
reached that crisis, that the Sove- 
reigns assembled at Verona at 
length feel themselves compelled 
to inquire what are now, und what 
will hereafter be, the nature of 
their relations with Spain. 

It might have been hoped, that 
the dreadful calamity with which 


Spain was attacked would have ex- 
perienced 
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perienced crises of a nuture calcu- 
lated to bring back that ancient 
monarchy to an order of things 
compatible with its own welfare, 
and with relations of t(nendship and 
confidence between itself and the 
other states of Europe. But this 
hope has been hitherto frustrated, 
The moral state of Spain is at the 
present moment such, that her re- 
lations with Foreign lowers must 
necessarily be doubtful and uncer- 
tain. Doctrines subversive of all 
social order are openly preached 
and protected. Insults, directed 
against the principal Sovereigns of 


Europe, fill with unpunity the pub-- 


he journals. ‘The revolutionists 
of Spain disperse their emissa- 
ries, in order to associate with 
themselves, in their pernicious la- 
bours, whatever couspirators may 
be found in foreign countries 
ugainst public order and legitimate 
authority. 

The inevitable effect of so many 
disorders bas particularly mani- 
fested itself in the change of rela- 
tions between Spain and France. 
The irritation which has resulted 
is of a nature calculated to create 
the most just apprehensions as to 
the maintenance of peace between 
the two countnes. ‘This circum 
stance alone would be sutlicient to 
determine the asseinbled Sovereigns 
to break silence upon a state of 
things which every day threatens 
to compromise the tranquillity of 
Europe. 

Is the Spanish Government will- 
ing, oris it able, to apply a re- 
inedy to evils so palpable and so 
neterious 2? Wall it, and can it, 
prevent or repress the hostile con- 
sequences and the insulting provo- 
cations which arise with regard to 
foreign governments, from the posi- 
ton in which the revolution has 
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placed it, and from the 8) Stem 
which it has established? ~ 

We conceive that nothing cap 
be more contrary to the intentions 
of his most Catholic Majesty, than 
tu see himself placed in a situatiog 
so extremely paintul With respect 
to Foreign Sovereigns ; but itis pre 
cisely because this Monarch, who 
is the only authentic and legitimate 
organ of communication — betwee 
Spain and the other Powers of Ee 
rope, finds himself deprived of bis 
liberty, and restrained in bis will, 
that those Powers consider their 
relations with Spain to be compre 
mised and deranged, 

It is not for Foreign Courts to 
judge what institutions would bar 
monize best with the character, 
the manners, and the real wants 
of the Spanish nation ; but it dees 
indubitably belong to them w 
judge of the consequences whieh 
experiments of this kind produce 
with regard to themselves, and le 
regulate by those consequences 
their future determinations, and 
their future positions, with regard 
to Spain. Now, the King, oer 
master, is of opinion, that in order 
to preserve, and re-establish 
solid foundation, his relations with 
Foreign Powers, the Spanish Ge 
vernment cannot do less than give 
to these lust unequivocal prob 
of the liberty of bis Catholic Ma 
jesty, and an adequate guaranice 
of its disposition, and of 1s ability 
to remove the causes of our regret 
and of our too just inquietude ig 
specting it. 

The King orders you, 5% 
to conceal this opinion from : 
Spanish Minister, to read to = 
this despatch, to leave a copy & 
in his hands, and to request him te 
explain himself th 
upon the points to w 
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Reply to the Note of the French 
Minster. 

Under this date | communicate 
de following, by Royal order, to the 
\Yinister Plenipotentiary of his Ma- 
ety in Paris :—‘‘ The Govern- 
neat of his Catholic Majesty has 
ast received a note transmitted by 
hat of his Most Christian Ma- 
ety to its Minister Plenipoten- 
wary in this court, an official copy 
d which document is directed to 
mur Excellency for your neces- 
wy information. 

“The Government of bis Cathv- 
ic Majesty has few observations to 
mkeon the said note. But in or- 
er that your Excellency may not 
el any embarrassment with regard 
wthe conduct which you ought to 
iwerve under these circumstances, 
‘becomes it to manifest frankly 
ssentiments and resolutions. 

“Tbe Government was never 
without the conviction that the in- 
wtutions adopted freely and spon- 
uneously by Spain would give rise 
»palousies in many of the Cabi- 
ws of Europe, and would become 
Se object of the deliberations of 
ibe Congress of Verona. But, 
weure in its principles, and firm in 
resolution to defend at every 
“pete its present political sys- 
@, and the national independence, 
‘ quietly awaited the result of 
ost conferences. 

Spain 18 governed by a Con- 
“tution promulgated, accepted, 
“4 sworn in the year 1812, and 
<inowledged by the Powers which 
aa in the Congress of 

:  Perfidious counsellors 


\ have persuaded his Catholic 
yety D. Fernandy Vil. not to 

ow on his return to that 
tal code which the whole 
“ton desired, and which was de- 


» Without any re- 


eyed by force 
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monstrance on the part of the 
Powers which had recognized it. 
But six years’ experience, and the 
general wish, induced him to iden- 
tify himself, in 1820, with the de- 
sires of the Spamsh people. 

“It was not a military insur- 
rection which gave rise to this new 
order of things in the commence- 
ment of the year 1820. ‘The brave 
men who declared themselves in the 
island of Leon, and successively in 
the rest of the provinces, were only 
the organ of the general opinion 
and wish. 

‘© it was natural that this order 
of things should produce discon- 
tents: that is an inevitable conse- 
quence of every reform which aims 
ut a correction of abuses. Indi- 
viduals are always to be found in 
every nation and in every state, 
who can never submit themselves 
to the empire of reason and jus- 


tice. 
* The Army of ()bservation 


which the French Government 
inaintains in the Pyrenees is not 
calculated to quiet the disorders 
with which Spain is afflicted. Ex- 
perience has proved, on the con- 
trary, that this Sanatory Cordon, 
which afterwards assumed the 
title of Army of Observation, 
bas only served to nourish the 
wild hopes of the deluded tanatics 
who raised the ery of rebellion in 
several of the provinces, by giving 
them a pretext for cherishing the 
idea of an approaching invasion of 
our territory. 

“As the principles, the views, 
or the fears, which bave influenced 
the conduct of the Cabinets assem- 
bled at the Congress of Verona, 
cannot serve as a rule for that ot 
Spain, the latter abstains, for the 


present, from replying to thut part 
of the instructions of the ee 
de 
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de Lagarde, which relates to the 
said Congress. 

“ The days of calm and tran- 

uillity whicl: the Government of 
his Most Christian Majesty wishes 
to the Spanish nation, are not less 
anxiously desired by herself and 
her Government. Both being per- 
suaded that the remedy of their 
misfortunes can only be the work 
of time and perseverance, they 
make, as it is their duty to do, 
every eflurt toaccelerate such useful 
and salutary efects. 

“The Spanish Government 
justly appreciates the offers made 
by that of his Most Christian Ma- 
jesty to contribute towards its hap- 
piness as far as lies in its power; 
but is persuaded that the measures 
and precautions which the latter 
bas adopted can produce only con- 
trary results. 

‘* The assistance which it is now 
incumbent on the French Govern- 
ment to give to that of Spain is 
purely negative. The disbanding 
its army of the Pyrenees—the re- 
straining the factious enemies of 
Spain, and the refugees in France 
—and a marked and decided ani- 
madversion on those who take 
pleasure in blackening, in the most 
atrocious manner, the Government 
of his Catholic Majesty, as well as 
the institutions of Spain and her 
Cortes, is what the law of nations, 
as respected by all civilized coun- 
tries, requires. 

“For France to say that she 
wishes the welfare and tranquillity 
of Spain, while she constantly 
keeps lighted up the brands of dis- 
cord, which give aliment to the 
principal evils with which she is 
afflicted, is to plunge into an abyss 
of contradictions. 

“ Moreover, whatever may be 
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the determination which the Go. 
vernment ef bis Most Christigs 
Majesty may deem advisable to 
take in this conjuncture, thet of 
his Catholic Majesty ° will coo. 
tunue tranquil in the path pointed 
out by iis duty, the justness of jts 
cause, the character of constaney 
and of firm attachment to consti. 
tutional principles, which emineutly 
distinguish the nation at the head 
of which it is placed ; and withow 
now entering into an analysis of 
the hypothetical and ambiguous 
expressions of the instructions trans- 
mitted to the Count de Lagarde, it 
concludes by observing that the 
repose and prosperity of the m- 
tion, as well as every thing that 
may wuugment the elements of 
its prosperity, can interest no 
Power more warmly than Spain 
herself. 

“Constant attachment to the 
Constitution of 1812, peace with 
all nations, and the denial of the 
right of intervention in her affair 
on the part of any Power, form the 
national motto and rule of conduct, 
as well for the present as for al 
future times. 

‘ Your Excellency is autho 
rized to read this note to the Mr 
nister of Foreign Affairs, and ¥ 
give him a copy if he request # 
Your judgment and your prudence 
will suggest to you the conduct, 
firm and worthy of Spain, wich 
ought to be pursued on this ocr 
sion, 

‘This I have the bonour ¥ 
communicate to your Excellesy 
by order of his Majesty ; and 
take this opportunity of renewimg 
the assurances of my distinguso®” 
consideration, and of praying 
God may preserve your life ma) 


years. « Yoo 
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« Your Excellency’s | attentive 
wed constant servant kisses your 
a San Mriaue.. 

« The Palace, Jan. 9, 1823. 

«Jo the Minister of France.” 

The notes of the Cabinets of 
Aystria, Prussia, and Russia were 
then read. 

The reading being concluded, 
the Secretary of State rose and 
sad — 

“His Majesty's Government is 
of opittion, that it would neither be 
sasonable, just, nor decorous, to 
make any reply to these notes, 
since they are full of invectives and 
calumnies and malign suspicions, 
mt strictly directed against the 
whole nation, but against those 
who govern it, and against the 
individuals who accomplished the 
revolution. 

Several Deputies here inter- 
mpted the Secretary of State by 
exclaiming—‘* All! All! they are 
directed against all the nation.” 

Senor San Miguel continued— 
“These invectives are pointed 
aguinst all, but more particularly 
wainst those who govern the na- 
ton, and those who brought about 
he revolution and are its support. 
Onthe view of those notes it has 
speared to his Majesty's Govern- 
ment, that, reserving the right of 
waking manifest its principles and 
ihe justice of its cause by means 
a frank exposition of the history 
four revolution, it is fit firmly to 

me, that it in no manner re- 
cognizes either a right of interven- 
wma Or necessity for any foreign 
to meddle in its affairs. 

shall now have the honour to 
tad the note which is to serve 


<a answer to the three Cabi- 
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Note transmitted to the Chargés 
d’Affaires at the Courts of 
Vienna, Berlin, and Petersburgh. 
““ Under this date | communi- 

cate to the Charge d’Affaires of 

lis Majesty at the Court of ——, 
by rvyal order, the following ;— 

“The Government of his Ma- 
Jesty has received communication 
of a note from —-— to its Chargé 
d’Affuires at this Court, a copy 
of which note is transmitted to 
your Excellency for your informa- 
tion. 

“This document, full of per- 
verted facts, defamatory supposi- 
tions, accusations equally unjust 
and slanderous, and vague requests, 
does not call for any categorical 
and formal reply on any of its 
points. The Spanish Government, 
deferring to a more convenient op- 
portunity the exbibiting to all na- 
tions, in a public and solemn man- 
ner, its sentiments, its principles, 
its determinations, and the justice 
of the cause of the generous na- 
tion at the head of which it is 
placed, is, for the present, content 
to declare— 

“1, That the Spanish nation 
is governed by a Constitution so- 
lemnly recognized by the Emperor 
of all the Russias in the year 1812. 

‘2. That the Spaniards, friends 
to their country, who proclaimed, 
at the commencement of 1812, that 
Constitution which was abolished 
by violence in 1814, were not per- 
jured men, but had the imperish- 
able honour of being the instruments 
of the general will. 

“3, That the Constitutional 


King of Spain is in the free exer- 
cise of the powers which the fun- 
damental code has conferred upon 
him, and whatever inay be alleged 
to the contrary proceeds from the 

enemies 
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enemies of Spain, tor the purpose of 
blackening and calumniating her. 

‘*4. That the Spanish nation 
has never interfered with the in- 
stitutions or internal government of 
any other state. 

‘** 5. That the healing of the ills 
which may afflict Spain interests no 
nation more than herself. 

“6. That those evils are not 
consequences of the Constitution, 
but proceed from the enemies who 
endeavour to destroy it. 

“7. That the Spanish nation 
will never acknowledge the right of 
any Power to interfere or mix itself 
tn its affairs. 

“ 8. That the Government will 
never dev.ate from the line traced 
out by its duties, by national ho- 
nour, and by its unalterable at- 
tachment to the fundamental code 
sworn to in 1812. 

** Your Excellency 1s authorized 
to communicate this despatch ver- 
bally to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs at » giving him a copy 
if he ask it. 

“ His Majesty hopes that your 
Excellency's prudence, zeal, and 
patriotism will suggest to you that 
conduct which is frm and worthy 
of the Spanish name, and which, 
in the present circumstances, ought 
to be followed. 

“ This is what | bave the ho- 
nour to communicate to your Excel- 
leney by order of his Majesty ; and 
I seize this opportunity to renew 
the assurances of my distinguished 
consideration, praying God to pre- 
serve your life many years. I kiss 
your hands. Your attentive and 
constant servant. 

“Evaristro San Micuet. 
* The Palace, Jan. 9, 1823. 

“ To Senor ——, Charge d’Af- 

tuires at ° 








———— 
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Speech of the King of France, de. 
livered ut the opening of te ie. 
ston of the two Chambers, om 
Tuesday, January 28th, ° 
** Gentlemen, — The length of 

the two last sessions, the short 
time which they have left you op. 
occupied, would have made me 
wish to be able to put off for 
short time the opening of the pre- 
sent. But the regular vote of the 
expenditure of the State is an aé- 
vantage of which you have felt all 
the value; and in order to preserve 
it, | have counted upon the same 
devotion which was necessary for 
me to obtain it. 

“ The situation of the interior of 
the kingdom is improved ; the ad- 
ministration of justice, loyally ex- 
ercised by the Juries, wisely and 
religiously directed by the Magis- 
trates, has put an end to the plots 
and attempts at revolt which were 
encouraged by the hope of impo 
nity. 

“ I bave concluded with the 
lioly See those conventions which 
were necessary for the formation 
of the new diocese of which the 
law authorizes the establishment. 

“ Every where the churches will 
be provided with their pastors; asd 
the clergy of France, completely 
organized, will bring upon as the 
blessings of Providence. 

“T have provided by ordinances, 
as eConomy in our expenses Me 
quired, regular order in the & 
counts. My Ministers will submit 
to the sanction of the law the ae 
count of the expenses of the year 
1821. They will furnish you with 
the statement of the receipt 
expenses effected in 1822, and 
of the charges and resources to b 
expected in 1824. 

“Tt results from these doce 


ments, that all prior expenses or 
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nidated —even those which 
0 preparations have ren- 
ied necessary—we enter Upon 
ihe year 1823 with forty millions 
d excess upon the accounts open 
ior this year ; and that the budyet 
oy 1894 will present a balance of 
mectipts and expenses, without re- 
garing the employment of this 


reserve. : 
“France owed to Europe the 


aample of a prosperity which 
wople cannot obtain but by the 
rum to religion——to legitimacy — 
» onder—to true liberty. ‘That 
wlatary example she now gives. 
“But Divine justice permits, 
iat, after having for a long time 
nade other nutions sufler the ter- 
able efects of our disorders, we 
ould ourselves be exposed . to 
dangers brought about by similar 
calamities among a neighbouring 


“I have made every endeavour 
© guarantee the security of my 
people, and to preserve Spain her- 
ef from the extremity of mis- 
ortume. The infatuation with 
rhich the representations made at 
Madrid have been rejected, leaves 
ile hope of preserving peace. 

“I have ordered the recall of 
ay Ministers: one hundred thou- 
und Frenchmen, commanded by a 
Prince of my family,—by him 
ttom my heart delights to call 
ay son,—are ready to march, in- 
whing the God of St. Louis, for 
be sake of preserving the throne 
Spain to a descendant of Henry 
V.~of saving that fine kingdom 

“@ 8 ruin, and of reconciling it 

rope. 

“Our stations are about to be 

din those places where 
Cate commerce has need 
that protection. Cruisers shall 
* established every where, wher- 
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ever our arrivals can possibly be 

annoyed. 

** If war is inevitable, I will use 
all my endeavours to confine its 
circle, to limit its duration; it will 
be undertaken only to conquer 
peace, which the state of Spain 
would render impossible. Let 
Ferdinand VII. be free to give to 
his people institutions which they 
cannot hold but from him, and 
which by securing their tranquillity 
would dissipate the just inquietudes 
of France. Hostilities shall cease 
from that moment. I make, gen- 
tlemen, before you, a solemn en- 
gagement on this point, 

‘“* ] was bound to lay before you 
the state of our foreign affairs, It 
was for me to deliberate. I have 
done it maturely. I have consult- 
ed the dignity of my crown, the 
honour and security of France. 
Gentlemen, we are Frenchmen ; 
we shall always be agreed to de- 
fend such interests.” 

Petitwn presented to Parliament 
from the Corporation of London. 
“That while your petitioners 

deeply sympathize with the suffer- 
ings of the agricultural interests, 
they bez to represent to your ho- 
nourable house, that they are 
themselves also suffering under the 
pressure of accuniulated burdens, 
which become daily more insup- 
portable by the depreciation of 
every descriptionof property: while, 
after eight years of profound peace, 
no proportionate reduction in tax- 
ation has taken place, nor have 
any measures been adopted for the 
removal of national grievances. 

“That they have marked the 
numerous encroachments that have 
been made, since the period of the 
Revolution, upon the constitutional 


rights, and consequently upon the 
propel ty, 
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property, of the subject; but more 
purticularly the accelerated pro- 
gress of those encroachments dur- 
ing the late reign, and since the 
commencement of the late wars ; 
and they have observed, that those 
encroachments have kept due pace 
with the corruption, dependence, 
and consequent inefficiency of the 
representation; by which every, or 
any, set of Ministers have been 
enabled to exercise an uncontrolled 
influence, and to carry on their 
projects, however adverse to the 
interests of the nation. 

“* That your petitioners therefore 
submit, that the present enormous 
burdens and distresses of the coun- 
try have not arisen from any un- 
fureseen or unavoidable causes, 
but have been the necessary result 
of a long course of corrupt influ- 
ence, extravagance, and misrule ; 
of wars rashly and unjustly under- 
taken, and of enormous and un- 
necessary establishments; all of 
which could only have arisen and 
grown up to their present porten- 
tous magnitude, from the want of 
that constitutional control over the 
servants of the Crown which can 
only be found in a free and uncor- 
rupted representation of the people 
in Parliament. 

“* That without recurring to ear- 
lier times, your petitioners need 
only revert to the reign of Charles 
I., where the attempts first to con- 
trol the proceedings of, and then 
to govern without, a Parliament, 
brought that deluded Monarch to 
his unhappy end; while similar 
conduct in the two succeeding 
reigns, and the more insidious at- 
tempts to corrupt the Parliament, 
led to the expulsion of James II. 
from the throne. 

* That so sensible were the great 
statesmen of that day of the bane- 
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ful effects of attempting to destroy 
the independence of Parliament, 
that in the Bill of Rights it wa 
declared, ‘That the election 
members of Parliament ought » 
be free; and that for the redrey 
of all grievances, aud the amendj 
strengthening, and preserving the 
laws, Parliament ought to be held 
frequently :’ and the preamble tp 
the said bill stated, ‘ that frequent 
new Parliaments tend very much 
to the happy union of King ang 
people.’ 

“ That your petitioners have tp 
lament that, surrounded with dif 
ficulties as their ancestors the 
were, their intentions thus e. 
pressed of rendering the represen- 
tation more perfect, and preserving 
its independence, were not carried 
into effect: hence the constity 
tional barriers they set up for the 
security of the people were found 
but feeble guards against the as- 
saults of selfish and designing m- 
nisters, who have perseveringly and 
systematically so undermined the 
independence of election, that 
most of the boroughs scarcely a 
vestige of freedom now remains. 

“That your petitioners beg to 
draw the attention of your honour- 
able House to facts which must 
lead to the inevitable conclusion, 
that if the representation was Bet 
considered adequate at the period 
of the Revolution, and tw the stale 
of the country at that time, trom 
the great changes that have since 
taken place in the population and 
the circumstances of the country, 
with the general dissemination 
knowledge, it must now have be- 
come wholly inefficient for all the 
great and beneficial purpose 


representation. 
“ That your petitioners beg Y 
impress upon the consideration 


your 
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rable House, that the 

pe aoe hich at the Revolu- 
scarcely exceeded 5,000,000, 
is 12,000,000, and in- 

Wales, 14,000,000; which, 

lation of Scotland and 
Sar Lsbaats ty 21,000,000. 

Wich this vast increase of popula- 
ion extensive towns have arisen, 
wi industry and property have 
wen directed into new channels ; 
ind your petitioners conceive that, 
fooother argument could be ad- 
need in favour of reform, the 
exdsteace of so immense a mass of 
represented population and pro- 

would alone be sufficient to 
aduce your honourable House to 
mit them into the exercise of 
their undoubted civil rights, by a 
ll and equal participation in the 
dective franchise. 

“That when the present state 
dthe representation is considered 
—when it is notorious that the 
aut glaring bribery and perjury 
we habitually committed, that 
members are sent to your hon. 
Hloase, not even by the choice of 
doe few who nominally elect 
tem, but by individual proprietors 
 boroughs,—that in violation of 
de constitution and the orders of 
rer honourable house, numerous 
Peers are to be found among those 
Pepnetors—and that Parliaments, 
hich, in the language of Mr. Burke, 
"rt not instituted to be ‘ a control 
on the people, but a control for 
“e people,” become thereby instru- 
"eats in the hands of adminis- 
“ion—your petitioners humbly 
red that the existence of 

ses is wholly incompa- 
“te with the public “uiliny, i 
om lead, if not speedily corrected, 
"a train of calamities. 


at your petitioners have 
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also to state other reasons in sup- 
port of the necessity of reform- 
At the Revolution, and long subse. 
quently thereto, the present exten- 
sive and organized means of influ- 
ence and corruption were not in 
existence. At the accession of 
William III. there was no national 
debt; since that time a debt of 
800,000,000/, has been created. 
The annual taxes have been in- 
creased during that period from 
2,000,000/, to 60,000,0001. ; and 
the peace expenditure is no less 
than 53,000,000/. The expense 
for the collection alone is now dou- 
ble the whole national expenditure 
at that period. ‘That endless source 
of vexation and oppression, the 
excise, which even the influence 
of Sir R. Walpole could not extend, 
is now increased from 500,000/. to 
nearly 30,000,000/. per annum, 
The assessed taxes, another source 
of vexation and oppression, and 
which at that time had no exist- 
ence, are now 8,500,000/. per 
annum. ‘The poor-rates, scarcely 
then known, have been increased, 
even since the year 1792, from 
2,000,0001. to about 7,000,000/, 
The stamp duties, no less burden- 
some and partial in their operation, 
were not then known, as also other 
grievous imposts that could be men- 
tioned. Standing armies were not 
then tolerated: during the reign of 
William III. they never exceeded 
10,000 men; and your honourable 
House is aware of the stand that 
was made in Parliament in the 
reign of George II., upon consti- 
tutional grounds, against the keep- 
ing up of a force not then amount- 
ing to 18,000 men, but now the 
country has, in time of peace, to 
support an army of 80,000. To 


the above-mentioned sources of in- 
fluence 
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fluence may be added, the increas- 
ed number of Peers, many of 
whom, your petitioners have rea- 
son to fear, owe their advance- 
ment solely to their influence in 
returning members to your hon. 
House. ‘The introduction, also, of 
Scoteh aod Irish members into 
your honourable house, who are 
mostly returned by the same un- 
constitutional means, has greatly 
added to the preponderating in- 
fluence of the Ministers of the 
Crown. 

“ That your petitioners have 
also to observe, that the extending 
the duration of Parliament by the 
Septennial Act was another measure 
that conferred upon Ministers and 
their dependents an undue and dan- 
gerous acquisition of influence, and 
has been a fruitful source of cor- 
ruption among electors. The said 
act was passed as a temporary 
measure to meet a particular emer- 
gency, but not without great diffi- 
culty; and has always been consi- 
dered, by some of the highest 
authorities, as an unwarrantable 
and unconstitutional assumption of 
power by the Parliament, for the 
exerciseof which authority they had 
no more right than they would have 
had to render themselves permanent. 

“That your petitioners having 
enumerated the foregoing facts, 
cannot omit stating some others 
respecting the present actual state 
of the representation. 

“ ‘That in a petition presented tu 
your honourable House in 1793 by 
the Ilon. Mr. Grey (now Lord 
Grey), it was alleged and offered 
to be proved, that 507 Members 
of your honourable House, forming 
8 inajority therein, were returned, 
not by the voice of the people, but 
by 158 Peers and other powerful 
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individuals ; and in the said 
tion they attributed th > 

© Cagerne,, 
with which seats were sought, 
the increased national debe anc 
consequent increase of influence 
the debt being at that time oy 
millions, and the annual expend 
ture 16 millions. 

“* That your petitioners beg pa 
ticularly to impress upon the ming 
of your honourable House, that y 
the national debt, which bad bee 
accumulating for a century, could 
in 1793 have so powerful an jp. 
fluence, in how much higher a de. 
gree must its pernicious operation 
have been increased, when frog 
that time to the present it has ad. 
vanced from 244 to the enormoy 
amount of 800 millions? 

“ That they beg therefore to cal 
the attention of your bonourabk 
House to the following addition 
facts, which they believe to be 
substantially correct, as far a 
facts of such a nature can bes 
certuined, 

“That there are in your bos, 
House no less than 89 member 
who hold places, sinecures, or pea- 
sions under the Government, #be 
share among themselves 183,572 
8s. 10}d. of the public money, ae 
who, as your petitioners are & 
formed and believe, invariably 
vote, with the exception of some 
few, with Ministers ; and that the 
indirect influence in your bos 
House is further augmented by the 
great number of members who 
the relatives or dependents of pe 
sons holding similar places 
appointments, as well as by te 
extensive military, naval, churts, 
and colonial patronage. 

‘‘ That the boroughs 10 rt 
wall send to your hon. House + 
members; while, exclusive of cout 
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members, 43 only are returned 
py suxteen other counties, including 
Landon and Middlesex. 

“ That the said county of 
Cornwall contains a@ population of 
250,000, and nearly 45,000 houses, 
and only about 1200 persons re- 
we the said 42 members: That 
were the said voters uninfluenced, 
your petitioners conceive that this 
tum could in no sense be con- 
adered a representation, even of 
that county ; whereas, they are no- 
whowly corrupt, and mostly un- 
der the dominion of patrons. 

“That the county of Wilts, con- 
taining @ population of 220,000, 
wd 42,000 houses, returns 32 
members; and, as your petitioners 
we informed and believe, the elec- 
tons are wholly under the control 
ud dominion of about 21 indivi- 
dal, among whom are some 
Peers. 

“That the said counties of 
Cornwall and Wilts, together, send 
4members ; while nineteen other 
counties, with a population of four 
willions and a half, send only 76, 
ticlusive of county members. 

“That the county of Surrey, 
containing more than 398,000 in- 
babitants, and 64,000 houses, re- 
wms 14 members: That, exclusive 
ofthe electors of Southwark, about 
900 in number, the other 12 
members are returned nominally 
y about 500 persons, but in fact 
ty about half-a-dozen patrons ; 
That at Gatton, Bletchingly, Rey- 
gee, and Haslemere, in the said 
wnty, which return eight of the 
ove, the elections are a gross 
wrlesque, the inhabitants having 
“more concern therein than the 

r of Morocco. 

“That while these, with Old 

and numerous other places, 
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which are too well known to be 
pointed out, remain an indelible 
stain upon the character and sense 
of the nation, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Leeds, and Halifax, con- 
taining together a population of 
more than 400,000 persons, and’ 
other large and populous towns and 
districts, the seats of industry, in- 
telligence, and capital, are wholly 
excluded from their just and con- 
stitutional share in the legislature, 
having no choice whatever in the 
election of representatives. 

“That Middlesex and Lanca- 
shire, containing a population of 
nearly two millions and a quarter, 
return only 22 members, includ- 
ing the county and London mem- 
bers. 

“That in many of the large 
cities and towns a very small num- 
ber of the resident ‘householders 
have any share in the elections, 
most of the voters being non-resi- 
dent. 

“At Liverpool, for instance, 
where the population consists of 
nearly 119,000 persons, the voters 
do not amount to 3000; and two- 
thirds of those are non-resident, 
while opulent and respectable house- 
holders neither have nor can obtain 
the right of voting. 

“That at otber places the elec- 
tion is confined to close corpora- 
tions, composed of a few self-elect- 
ed individuals, At the city of 
Bath, containing with its suburbs 
a population of 53,000, the inha- 
bitants have no voice whatever 
in the choice of members, the two 
members being returned by a close 
self-elected corporation, consisting 
of 33 persons only: anc at Marl- 
borough, containing upwards of 
3000 inhabitants, the members 


are chosen in like manner by a 
close 
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close corporation of twenty bur- 
gesses, recently reduced to only 
five voters. 

“‘ That your petitioners have 
judged it proper thus to point out a 
few instances of glaring inequality ; 
but your honourable [louse must 
be aware, that there are a great 
number of similar instances which 
could not be enumerated in the 
space of a petition; and that in- 
stances of bribery, perjury, and 
corrupt influence, pervade the 
whole system, poisoning the mo- 
rals of the people, and threatening 
the subversion of the constitution, 

“ That it is notoriously known 
that seats are sold at enormously 
high prices; and your petitioners 
submit, that it is against all 
evperience and credibility to sup- 
pose that those who thus obtain 
their seats in your honourable 
House will not indemnify them- 
selves by shamefully bartering the 
interests of the public for their own 
emolument. 

“That further to show the 
progress of corrupt influence, your 
petitioners beg to state, that the 
number of statutes found necessary 
to preserve the freedom and inde- 
pendence of Parliament, to regulate 
elections, and to prevent frauds, 
bribery, &c., down to the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, amounted only to 
14; those passed from that time to 
the death of Geo. Il. were 35; and 
those passed during the reign of 
Geo. III. were 41; making toge- 
ther 90 statutes. 

“ That your petitioners conceive, 
that if the present distresses and 
embarrassments of the country, the 
disregard which has year after year 
been shown to the petitions of the 
people, and the majorities which 
have appeared devoted to the Minis- 
ters in support of measures hostile 
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to their rights and interests and 
against the declared sense of the 
nation, were not of themselves sal. 
ficient evidence of the ina vary of 
the representation, the foreps 
facts cannot fail to produce cop. 
viction of its utter inefficacy 
correct abuses, and secure the pe. 
ple against the encroachments of 
power. 

“ That although your petitionen 
cannot expect that a reformed Pay. 
liament could immediately remove 
evils so deeply rooted, they feel 
confident that as the want of this 
salutary and constitutional ¢op. 
trol over the Ministers of the 
Crown has been the great source 
of national evil, a Parliament fairly 
chosen, which shall represent the 
feelings, opinions, and interests of 
the nation at large, would gra- 
dually remove their grievances, 
and reconcile the people to such 
burdens and privations as may be 
unavoidable. 

* Your petitioners call to the 
recollection of your honourable 
llouse, that in this mixed gover 
ment of King, Lords, and Com 
mons, the representative body 
forms an essential and fundamen 
tal part of the British Constitution 
—that it is the only safeguard of 
the people against arbitrary power 
—the great bulwark by which the 
life, the liberty, and the property 
of the subject can alone be pr 
tected—that, in the words of that 
great statesman, Lord Somers, 
‘the House of Commons is the 
great inquest of the whole kingéom 
to search into all the oppression 
of the King’s Ministers’—that # 
the language of not less authonty, 
that of Mr. Locke, ‘ the supreme 
executor acts contrary to his tus, 
when he either employs the foree, 


treasure, or offices of the society, 
te 
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» corrupt the representatives, and 
» gain them to his purposes, or 
gages the electors and 
hes ty their choice: what is 
«but to cut up the Government by 
s mots, and poison the very foun- 
ain of public security? And 
dey may also quote the memorable 
srds of Lord Camden—‘ Taxa- 
wo and representation are inse- 
garably united : no British Parlia- 
erat can separate them: to en- 
iavour to do it is to stab our vitals. 
faxation and representation are 
aeparable ; this position is found- 
oi upon the laws of nature, for 
chatever is a man’s own is abso- 
wely bis own: no man has a 
oght to take it from him without 
sown consent, either expressed 
y bimseli or his representative. 
Whoever attempts it, attempts an 
awry; whoever does it commits a 
nobery; he throws down the dis- 
tection between liberty and sla- 
wy. Taxation and representa- 
we are coeval with, and essential 
# the Constitution.’ 
“Your petitioners disclaim all 
‘wonary and impracticable pro- 
ms of Reform. ‘They are de- 
tus of seeing the Executive Go- 
wmment guarded by all its con- 
prerogatives ;—they are 
‘wus of preserving to the He- 
“tary Branch all its just privi- 
“@; but they are also desirous 
“Sting the Representative Body 
Mced upon its true basis, and ren- 
ed the real and efficient repre- 
“sation of the people. 
“os args therefore, 
pray, that your honour- 
te House will take all these facts 
Sa tances into your se- 
nae uteration ;—that you will 
mediately all practicable 
to be made in the public 


"ie » 
— aud adopt such mea- 
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sures as may eflectually restore to 
the people their just share in the 
legislature, by a full, fuir, and free 
representation in Parliament,” 


Petitwn against Religious Persecu- 
tion, presented to Parliament, 
signed by 2047 Persons, of whom 
98 were Ministers. 

* That your petitioners are sin- 
cere believers in the Christian Re- 
velation from personal conviction 
on examination of the evidences 
on its behalf; and are thankful to 
Almighty God for the uospeakable 
blessing of the Gospel, which they 
regard as the most sacred sanction, 
the best safeguard, and the most 
powerful motive, of morality, as 
the firmest support and most etlec- 
tual relief amidst the afflictions 
and troubles of this state of hu- 
manity, and as the surest founda- 
tion of the hope of a life to come, 
which hope they consider to be in 
the highest degree conducive to 
the dignity, purity, and happiness 
of society. 

“That with these views and 
feelings, your petitioners beg leave 
to state to your honourable house, 
that they behold with sorrow and 
shame the prosecutions against 
persons who have printed or pub- 
lished books which are, or are pre- 
sumed to be, hostile to the Chris- 
tian religion, from the full persua- 
sion that such prosecutions are in- 
consistent with, and contrary to, 
both the spirit and the letter of 
the Gospel, and, moreover, that 
they are more favourable to the 
spread of infidelity, which they are 
intended to check, than to the sup- 
port of the Christian Faith, which 
they are professedly undertaken tu 


uphold. 
ee Your petitioners cannot but 


consider all Christians bound by 
2G their 
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their religious professions to bow 
with reverence and submission to 
the precepts of the great founder 
of our faith; and nothing appears 
to them plainer in the Gospel than 
that it forbids all violent measures 
for its propagation, and all vindic- 
tive measures for its justification 
and defence. ‘The author and 
finisher of Christianity has de- 
clared, that his kingdom is not of 
this world; and, as in his own 
example he showed a perfect pat- 
tern of compassion towards them 
that are ignorant and out of the 
way of truth, of forbearance to- 
vards objectors, and of forgiveness 
of wilful enemies; so, in his mo- 
ral laws, he has _ prohibited the 
spirit that would attempt to root up 
speculative error with the arm of 
flesh, or that would call down fire 
from Heaven to consume the un- 
believing, and has commanded the 
exercise of meekness, tenderness, 
and brotherly love towards all man- 
kind, as the best and only means 
of promoting his cause upon earth, 
and the most acceptable way of 
glorifying the great Father of mer- 
cies, who is kind even to the un- 
thankful and the evil. 

“ By these reasonable, chari- 
table, and peaceful means, the 
Christian religion was not only 
established originally, but also 
supported for the three first cen- 
turtles of the Christian era, during 
which it triumphed over the most 
herce and potent opposition, un- 
aided by temporal power : and your 
peuuoners humbly submit to your 
honourable house, that herein con- 
sists one of the brightest evidences 
of the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion; and that they are utterly 
at a loss to conceive how that 
which is universally accounted to 
have been the glory of the gospel 
in its beginnings, should now cease 
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to be accounted ts glory, or how 
it should at this day be less the 
maxim of Christianity, and less the 
rule of the conduct of Christian. 
than in the days of those that ar 
usually denominated the Father 
of the church—that it is nO part of 
religion to compel religion, which 
must be received not by force, be: 
of free choice, 
“Your petitioners would ey. 
nestly represent to your honourable 
house, that our holy religion bas 
borne uninjured every test that 
reason and learning have applied 
to it, and that its divive origin, is 
purity, its excellence, and its titk 
to universal acceptation, have bees 
made more manifest by every new 
examination and discussion of it 
nature, pretensions, and claims 
Left to itself, under the divine 
blessing, the reasonableness ax 
innate excellence of Christiamty 
will infallibly promote its & 
fluence over the understandings ave 
hearts of mankind ; but when th 
angry passions are suffered to ne 
in its professed defence, these pre 
voke the like passions in 
to it, and the question is no longe 
one of pure truth, but of powere 
the one side, and of the capacity « 
endurance on the other. 
“Tt appears to your petitions 
that it is altogether unnecesse) 
and impolitic to recur to penal law 
in aid of Christianity. ‘The je 
ment and feelings of humao pater 
testified by the history of mat ® 
all ages and nations, incline m#* 
kind to religion; and it 8 
when they erringly associate rear 
gion with fraud and myustce 
they can be brought in any 
number to bear the evils of ~~ 
ticism and unbelief. Your 
tioners acknowledge 
the wide diffusion amongst the 


. rm S a 0 the 
ple of sentiments unfriendly * 
Christ" 
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Christian faith ; but they cannot 
einin from stating to your ho- 
house their conviction that 
his unexampled state of the public 
sind is mainly owing to the pro- 
wation of the holders and propa- 
of infidel opinions. Objec- 
ons to Christianity have thus be- 
come familiar to the readers of the 
wetly and daily journals—curio- 
uty has been stimulated with re- 
ard to the publications prohibited 
a adventitious, unnatural, and 
dangerous importance has been 
sven to sceptical arguments—a 
mpicion has been excited in the 
ainds of the mulutude that the 
Christian religion can be upheld 
aly by pains and penalties, and 
wmpathy has been raised on be- 
wif of the sufferers, whom the un- 
normed and unwise regard with 
ie reverence and confidence that 
long to the character of martyrs 
wo the truth. 

“Your petitioners would remind 
wr honourable house, that all 
wlory testifies the futility of all 
meecutions for mere opinions, un- 
such prosecutions proceed the 
agth of exterminating the holders 
# the opinions prosecuted—an ex- 
wme from which the liberal spirit 
wi the humanity of the present 
wes revolt. 

“The very same maxims and 
maciples that are pleaded to jus- 

the punishment of unbelievers 
"eld authorise Christians of dif- 

: Minations to vex and 
“as each other on the alleged 
Pund of want of faith, and like- 

man apology for heathen 
tons against Christians, 
ther the persecutions that were 

“ently carried on against the di- 
"*ly-taugh 
_ + “Ught preachers of our re- 
*r those that may now be 


“ututed by the ruling party in 
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Pagan countries, where Christian 
missionaries are so laudably em- 
ployed in endeavouring to expose 
the absurdity, folly, and mischie- 
vous influence of idolatry. 

“ Your petitioners would intreat 
your honourable house to consider 
that belief does not in all cases de- 
pend upon the will, and that in- 
quiry into the truth of Christianity 
will be wholly prevented, if per- 
sons are rendered punishable for 
any given result of inquiry. Firmly 
attached as your petitioners are to 
the religion of the Bible, they can- 
not but consider the liberty of re- 
jecting, to be implied in that of 
embracing it. The unbeliever may, 
indeed, be silenced by his fears, 
but it is scarcely conceivable that 
any real friend to Christianity, or 
any one who is solicitous for the 
improvement of the human mind, 
the diffusion of knowledge, and the 
establishment of truth, should wish 
to reduce any portion of mankind 
to the necessity of concealing their 
honest judgment upon moral and 
theological questions, and of mak- 
ing an outward profession that 
shall be inconsistent with their in- 
ward persuasion. : 

“Your petitioners are not ig- 
norant that a distinction is com- 
monly made between those unbe- 
lievers that argue the question of 
the truth of Christianity calmly 
and dispassionately, and those that 
treat the sacred subject with levity 
and ridicule; but although they 
feel the strongest disgust at every 
mode of discussion which ap- 
proaches to indecency and profane- 
ness, they cannot help thinking 
that it is neither wise nor safe to 
constitute the mauner and temper 
of writing an object of legal visita- 
tion; inasmuch as it is impossible 


to define where argument ends and 
9G? evil 
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evil speaking begins. ‘The reviler 
of Christianity appears to your pe- 
titioners to be the least formidable 
of its enemies ; because his scoffs 
can rarely fail of arousing against 
him public opinion, than which no- 
thing more is wanted to deteat his 
end. Between freedom of dis- 
cussion and absolute persecution 
there is no assignable medium ; 
and nothing seems to your peti- 
tioners more impolitic than to sin- 
gle out the intemperate publica- 
tions of modern unbelievers for 
legal reprobation, and thus by im- 
plication to give a licence to the 
urave reasonings of those that pre- 
ceded them in the course of open 
hostility to the Christian religion, 
which reasonings are much more 
likely to make a dangerous im- 
pression upon the minds of their 
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readers. But independently of eyp 
siderations of expediency and po- 
licy, your petitioners cannot forbes; 
recording their humble _ protes 
against the principle implied in the 
prosecutions alluded to, that a reb. 
gion proceeding from infinite wis. 
dom and protected by Almighty 
power, depends upon human patro- 
nage for its perpetuity and infle. 
ence. Wherefore they pray you 
honourable house to take into con. 
sideration the prosecutions carrying 
on, and the punishments already 
inflicted upon unbelievers, in order 
to exonerate Christianity from the 
opprobrium and scandal so unjustly 
cast upon it, of being a system 
that countenances intolerance and 
persecution. 

“ And your petitioners will ever 
pray, &c.” 
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In obedience to the directions of the “ Act supplementary to the at 
to establish the Treasury Department,” the Secretary of the Treasury 
respectfully submits the following Report :— 


1. Of the Public Revenue and Expenditure of the Years 1821 and 18%. 


The net revenue which accrued from duties on imports and tonnag 
during the year 1821 amounted to Dols. 15,898,434 # 
The actual receipts in the Treasury during the year 
1821, including the loan of 85,000,000, amounted to 
Viz. Customs . ‘ Dols. 13,004,447 15 
Public lands, exclusive of Missis- 
sippi stock yj. . , . 
Arrears of internal duties and re | 


19°573,708 7 


1,212,966 46 


tax . . ° ° ° 
Dividend on stock in the Bank of 
the United States, and other in- 

cidental receipts : 
Loan authorized by act of the 3d of 
March, 1821, including a pre- 
mium 


356,290 11 
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wium of 264,703 70, gained on 


os,  « 5,000,000 00 
\juking, with the balances in the Treasury on the Ist 


of January, 1821, of 


An Aggregate of 


fhe expenditure during the year 1821 amounted to 
Civil, diplomatic, and miscellaneous 2,241,871 54 
Military service, including fortifi- 

cations, ordnance, Indian depart- 

went, revolutionary and military 

pensions, arming the militia, and 

errearages prior to the Ist of Jan. 


17 Sig ; : ; 5,162,364 47 
Naval service, including the gradual 

increase of the navy . ° 3,319,243 6 
Public debt : : : : 8,367,093 62 


leaving a balance in the Treasury on the Ist of Jan., 
1822, of ; ; ° , ‘ , 
The actual receipts in the Treasury during the three 
first quarters of the year 3822 are estimated to 
haveamounted to. , . 14,745,408 75 
Viz, Customs . 12,648,933 15 
Public lands, exclusive of the Mis- 
sssippistock . 1,298,484 56 
Arrears of internal duties and di- 
rect tax, divided on stock in the 
Bank, and other incidental re- 
cps... 6. «6891,871 76 
balances of appropriations for the 
war and navy departments, re- 
wrned to the ‘Treasury, and carried 
Wo the surplus fund, 406,119 28 
ihe actual receipts in the ‘Treasury 
during the 4th quarter are esti- 
mated at . , 5,000,000 0 
Making the total estimated receipts 
a the Treasury during the year 
1822 : ° 
‘nd with the balance in the Trea- 
wry,on the Ist of January, 1822, 
worming an aggregate of 
“expenditures during the three 
ist quarters of the year 1822 are 
yomated tv have amounted to. 12,278,653 32 
2. Civil, diplomatic, and miscel- 
s . =. 1,586,434 24 
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1,198,461 21 





20,772,164 93 
19,090,572 69 





1,681,592 24 





19,745,408 75 





21,427,000 99 
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Military service, including fortifica- \ 
tions, ordnance, Indian depart- 
ment, revolutionary and military j 
pensions, arming the militia, and 
arrearages prior to Ist January, 
18)7 . » 4,930,210 68 R 
Naval service, including the gradual I 
increase of thenavy, 1,538,952 88 
Public Debt : 4,273,055 52 \ 
The expenditures during the fourth 
quarter, including the redemption Re 
of the 2,000,000 of six per cent. 
stock of 1820, are estimated at 6,000,000 W 
Making the total estimated expen- 
diture of the year 1822 , , : , . 18,278,653 32 Th 
| 
And leaving in the Treasury on the Ist of January, Ag 
1823, an estimated balance of , ; . . 3,148,347 67 
After deducting from this sum certain balances of appropriations, 
amounting to 1,232,212 dollars, 1lc., which are necessary to effect th j. 
objects for which they were severally made, or have been deducted from 
the estimates for the service of the ensuing year, a balance of 1,916,185 
dollars 56c. remains ; which, with the receipts into the ‘Treasury during 1 
the year 1823, constitutes the means for defraying the current service of imp 
that year, "Tul 
2. Of the Public Debt. af { 
The funded debt which was contracted before the clud 
year 1812, and which was unredeemed on the Ist coll 
October, 1821, amounted to , : . Dols. 17,833,746 & a2 
And that which was eontracted subsequently to the tt 
Ist of January, 1812, and was unredeemed on the = 
Ist of October, 1821, amounted to ; ; . 75,852,458 tS S0 
sue 
Making the total amount of funded debt unredeemed on ved 
the Ist of October, 1821 ‘ ‘ . 93,686,205 tad 
In the fourth quarter of that year there was issued ust 
Treasury Note six per cent. stock to the amount of 390 4 ee: 
— coy 
Making an aggregate of 93,686,595 # = 
In the same quarter there was paid the sum of . : 262,738 #° ay 
Viz. Reimbursements of six per cent. 7 
deferred stock east ee 257,180 60 It 
Redemption of Louisianastock  . 5,558 15 west 
csatiie Unit 
‘ Reducing the funded debt on the Ist January, 1822, to 93,423,856 © wth 
From that day to the Ist of October last, there was . my 
issued three per cent. stoek to the amount of 145 re 
eee — 
Making an aggregate of 93,423,999 © Hj ‘am 





380,980 : : 


During the same period there was paid the sum ot Vu 
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Vig. Reimbursement of six per cent. 


deferred stock . : ‘ 


1796 


Reducing the funded debt on the Ist of Oct. 1822, to 
i: ig estimated that, in the 4th quarter of the present 


year there will be paid 


Redemption of six per cent. stock of 
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300,980 2 


80,000 0 





93,043,019 67 


2,265,588 7 


Viz. Reimbursement of six per cent. 


deferred stock , - 


1820 Sti ° 


: 265,588 7 


Redemption of six per cent. stock of 


2,000,000 0 


Which will reduce the funded debt unredeemed on the 


ist of January, 1823, to 


The amount of Treasury notes outstanding on the Ist of 


October, 1822, is estimated at 


90,777,431 60 


27,437 0 


ind the amount of Mississippi stock unredeemed on 


that day at 


3. Of the Estimate of the Public 
Revenue and Expenditure for the 
Year 1823. 

The gross amount of duties on 
imports and tonnage which accrued 
tum the Ist of January to the 30th 
of September last, both days in- 
cluded, is estimated at 19,500,000 
wollars, and that of the whole year 
« 23,000,000 dollars. 
tis estimated that the amount 
' debentures issued during the 
ame period exceeds the amount 
‘wed during the corresponding pe- 
wedofthe year 1821, by 86,000; 
wad that the amount of debentures 
wstanding on the 830th of Septem- 
last, chargeable upon the re- 
wave of 1823, is 234,000 dol- 
“3 More than was on the same 
4) in 1821 chargeable upon the 
trenue of 1822, 
his estimated the value of do- 
sue articles exported from the 
tiled States in the year ending 
"the $0th of September last, has 
‘ounted to 49,874,079 dollars, 
% that foreign articles exported 
“ag the same period have 


“Mounted to 22,286,202 dollars. 





26,735 94 


As the receipts from the customs 
in the year 1823 depend, Ist, upon 
the amount of duty bonds which 
become due within that year, after 
deducting the expenses of collec- 
tion, and the amount of debentures 
chargeable upon them; and, 2d, 
upon such portion of the duties 
secured in the first and second 
quarters of that year as are pay- 
able within the year; it is mani- 
fest that an increase in the amount 
of debentures chargeable upon the 
revenue of the year 1823, or a 
diminution of the importations of 
foreign merchandise during the 
two first quarters of that year, must 
necessarily diminish the receipts 
into the Treasury. As debentures 
can be issued at any time within 
twelve months after importation, 
chargeable upon bonds given for 
the duties upon such importation, 
it is impossible to foresee the 
amount which may be chargeable 
upon the bonds that are payable 
during the year 1823. The facts, 
however, which have been stated, 
justify the conclusion, that the 


amount of debentures which will 
be 
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be issued and charged upon the 
revenue of 1823 will considerably 
exceed the amount which was 
chargeable upon that of 1822. 
From the same facts, it is also 
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presumed that the iinportations of 
the two first quarters of the yey 
1823 will be less than the corr. 
sponding quarters of the presen: 
year. 


Giving due weight to all the facts connected with the subject, the ». 


ceipts for the year 1823 may be estimated at 


Viz. Customs ‘ 

Public lands , ; , ; 

Bank Dividends . : ; 

Arrears of internal duties and direct 
tax, and incidental receipts 


‘To which isto be added the sumof . 


remaining in the ‘Treasury, after 
satisfying the balances of appro- 
priations chargeable upon the re- 
venue of 1822: which makes the 
entire means of the year 1823 
amount to . . . 


The expenditure of the year 1823 is 
estimated at ; P ‘ 
Viz. Civil, diplomatic, and mis- 


cellaneous ° ° ; : 

Military service, including fortifica- 
tions, ordnance, Indian depart- 
ment, revolutionary and military 
pensions, arming the militia, and 
arrearages prior to the Ist of 
January, 1817 j ‘ 

Naval service, including the gradual 
increase of the navy 

Public debt 


Dols. 21,100,000 i) 
19,000,000 
1,600,000 
350,000 


150,000 
; 1,91G.535 % 


TT 


235,016,135 % 
15,059,597 2 


1,599,317 35 


5,134,292 75 


2,723,987 12 
5,602,000 0 





Which being deducted from the above sum, will leave 
in the ‘Treasury on the Ist day of January, 1824, 
after satisfying the current demandsof the year! 823, 


a sum estimated at 


Although the facts already dis- 
closed justify the conclusion that 
the importations of the present year 
exceed the value of domestic ar- 
ticles exported during the year, yet 
there are no means of ascertain- 
ing the extent of that excess. If 
the custom-house documents were 
to be considered conclusive evidence 


7,956,538 3 


upon this subject, it would be ap 
parent that the nation has, throug) 
the whole period of its existence, 
imported more in value than it be 
exported. But the fact 1s incor 
testable that the United Sule 
have enjoyed a more uninterrupt: 
prosperity, and have increased the" 


; nt. 
capital to a greater relative “ 
4 
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than any of the nations with whom 
they have maintained commercial 


To show that the custom-house 
documents cannot be considered 
cooclusive evidence in this case, 
it is proper to observe —Ist, that 
the value of articles paying duties 
ei valorem, imported into the 
United States, is ascertained by 

ing to the invoice value 20 per 
ent. if from beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, and 10 per cent. from 
il other places; whilst the va- 
we of domestic articles exported 
s ascertained at the port of ship- 
ment without any such addition. 
id. The greatest portion of the 
importations and exportations are 
made in vessels of the United 
Sates. 3d. The capital employed 
in the trade of the North West 
Coast and the Pacific Ocean con- 
sists almost exclusively of the la- 
bur and enterprise of those en- 
gaged in it. Foreign articles, the 
proceeds of those enterprises, im- 
ported into the United States, are, 
therefore, only equivalent to the 
labour and enterprise by which 
they were procured. 4th. The 
value of domestic articles exported 
* more imperfectly ascertained 
than of foreign articles imported, 
wecause it has not been considered 
necessary to resort to the same 
‘nctions to enforce a compliance 
wth the regulations which have 
teen prescribed for that purpose. 
To ascertain the relative value of 
‘mports and exports it is necessary 
~Ist. That the iditions 

same additions 

ld be made to the invoice va- 

of the latter as are required by 
Tun be made to the former. 2d. 
freight of domestic articles ex- 

0 American vessels should 

to their value, after de- 
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ducting from it the freight of fo- 
reign articles imported in foreign 
vessels. Sd. The value of foreign 
articles imported in vessels en- 
gaged in the trade of the North 
West Coast and Pacific Ocean, the 
proceeds of the labour and enter- 
prise of those by whom they are 
navigated, should be added to the 
domestic exports. 4th. It is im- 
possible to ascertain what addition 
should be made to the value of the 
domestic exports, on account of 
the omission of the exporters to 
state correctly the value of articles 
exported by them; but, after 
making a liberal allowance for fo- 
reign articles illicitly introduced, or 
inaccurately invoiced, it is be- 
lieved that a considerable addition 
should be made. 

If, then, to the amount of do- 
mestic articles exported during the 
year ending on the 30th of Sep- 
tember last, already estimated at 
49,874,070 dollars, the additions 
should be made which the prece- 
ding, facts and considerations ap- 
pear to authorise, the value of our 
domestic exports during that pe- 
riod may be estimated at nearly 
60,000,000. 

Although no calculation has 
been completed, showing the ave- 
rage rate of duty upon the value 
of foreign articles imported into 
the United States, it is presumed 
that an importation of 60,000,000 
dollars of foreign merchandise 
will not produce a less revenue 
than 17,000,000 dollars. As the 
receipts from the customs during 
the year 1813 have been esti- 
mated at 19,000,000, it 18 pro- 
bable that the receipts from the 
same source, in 1824, which will 
depend upon the importations of 


1823, will not exceed 15,000,000 
dollars. 
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dollars. Under the most unfavour- 
able circumstances, it is believed 
that the receipts of that year will 


be sufficient to discharge all de. 
mands upon the Treasury whieh 
may be authorized by law,” 


If the current appropriations for the year 1825 shall be equal to thos 
required by the estimates for the ensuing year, the expenditure » 
that year may be estimated at 28,253,597 9 

Viz.— Current appropriations 

Permanent appropriations for arming 
the militia, and Indian annuities. 

Gradual increase of the navy , ‘ 

Publie debt, including balances unap- 
phed in 1823 and 1824, amount- 
ingto . 8,726,000 0 - 18,796,000 0 

The means of the Treasury to meet this extraordinary expenditure, cop- 
sist, 

Ist. Of the balance which may be in the ‘Treasury on the Ist « 


8,578,722 22 


378,875 0 
500,000 0 


Jan. of that year, estimated at 
And, 2d. 


; 8,000,000 


Of the receipts of that 


year, estimated at : : 19,000,000 
Viz., Customs ‘ 17,000,000 
Public lands. 1,600,000 
Bank dividends 350,000 
lucidental receipts. . 50,000 


Making together an aggregate of 
And leaving a deficit of about 


In this estimate the receipts and 
expenditure of the year 1824 are 
estimated to be nearly equal. It 
is probable, however, that the re- 
ceipts may exceed, to a small ex- 
tent, the expenditures; but there 
isat least an equal probability that 
the receipts for the year 1825 are 
estimated too high. In the year 
1826, the expenditure, assuming 
the current appropriations to be 
the same as in the year 1823, may 
be estimated at 19,457,000 dol- 
lars, and the receipts at 19,000,000 
dollars. As the appropriation of 
500,000 dollars for the gradual 
increase of the navy expires in that 
year, the annual expenditure may, 
for subsequent years, be estimated 
at 19,000,000 dollars, unless it 
shall be considered expedient to 


27,000,000 0 





: : - 1,250,000 0 


make further provision for the 
increase of that essential meuns 
of national defence. 

It is probable that the annual 
revenue will be equal to that sum. 
To provide for the estimated det- 
cli of the years 1825 and 1826, # 
well as to meet any extraordinary 
demands upon the ‘Treasury, whieh 
unforeseen exigencies may require, 
it is believed to be expedient that 
the revenue should be increased. 
This may be conveniently efiecte’ 
by a judicious revision of the tani; 
which, while it will not prove oner 
ous to the consumer, will simplify 
the labours of the officers of the 
revenue. At present, articles con 
posed of wool, cotton, flax, and 
hemp, pay different rates of duty. 


Difficulties frequently occur 
termining 
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‘sing the duties to which such 
viclesare subject. The provision 
« the tariff, that the duty upon 


ytickes composed of various mate- 
vals shall be regulated by the ma- 
wrial of chief value of which it is 
composed, is productive of frequent 
gpbarrassment and much inconve- 
sence. It is therefore, respect- 
ally submitted, that all articles 
composed of wool, cotton, flax, 
emp, or silk, or of which any of 
dese materials is a component 
part, be subject toa duty of 25 per 
ent. ad valorem. 

The duties upon glass and pa- 
yer, upon iron and lead, and upon 
il articles composed of the two 
iter materials, may also be in- 
ceased with a view to the aug- 
wentation of the revenue. In all 
these cases, except articles com- 
ped of silk, it is probable that 
ibe effect of the proposed auymen- 
ution of duties will gradually lead 
oun ample supply of those arti- 
cles from our domestic manufac- 
wnes, It is, however, presumed, 
dat the revenue will continue to 
‘augmented by the proposed al- 
tritions in the tariff until the 
jublic debt shall have been re- 
wemed; after which the public 
‘apenditure in time of peace will 
® diminished to the extent of the 
taking fund, which is, at present, 
1,000,000 dollars. But if, con- 
"ary to present anticipations, the 
augmentation of duties 
ould, before the public debt be 
“deemed, produce a diminution of 

fevenue arising’ from the im- 
Prtation of those articles, a cor- 

ing, if not a greater, aug- 
“entation may be confidently ex- 
ot hp other articles imported 
“the United States. This sup- 
Tt rests upon the twofold con- 
Uon, that foreign articles, nearly 
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equal to the value of the domestic 
exports, will be imported and con- 
sumed ; and that the substitution 
of particular classes of domestic 
articles for those of foreign nations, 
not only does not necessarily di- 
minish the value of domestic ex- 
ports, but usually tends to increase 
the value. 

The duties upon various other 
articles, not in any degree con- 
nected with our domestic industry, 
may likewise be increased with a 
view to the augmentation of the 
public revenue. If the existing 
tariff shall, during the present ses- 
sion of Congress, be judiciously re- 
vised for the purpose of augment- 
ing the revenue, it is confidently 
believed that it will not only be 
amply sufficient to defray all the 
demands upon the Treasury at pre- 
sent authorized by law, but that 
there will remain an annual sur- 
plus, subject to such disposition, 
for the promotion of the public 
welfare, as the wisdom of Con- 
gress may direct. 

Under the act of the 20th of 
April last, authorizing the ex- 
change of certain portions of the 
public debt for five per cent. stock, 
56,704 dollars, 77c. only have 
been exchanged, ‘The increased 
demand for capital for the prose- 
cution of commercial enterprises 
during the present year, and the 
rise in the rate of interest conse- 
quent upon that demand, which 
were not anticipated at the time 
that the measure was proposed, 
have prevented its execution. Ex- 
isting circumstances do not autho- 
rise the conclusion, that a measure 
of this nature will be more suc- 
cessful during the next year, If 
the price of the public debt in 
1825 should be as high as it 1s at 


present, any portion of it, redeem- 
able 
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able at the pleasure of the govern- 
ment, which should be unredeemed 
in that and subsequent years, after 
the application of the sinking fund 
to that object, may be advantage- 
ously exchanged for stock redeem- 
able at such periods as to give full 
operation to the sinking fund, 
This may be effected either directly 
by an exchange of stock, or indi- 
rectly by authorizing a loan to the 
amount of stock annually redeem- 
able beyond the amount of the 
sinking fund applicable to that 
ubject. 
All which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. 
Wiciram H. Crawrorp. 
Treasury Department, 
Dec, 23, 1823. 





The following Document should have 
had an carler place. 
CIRCULAR. 
** Verona, Dec. 14, 1822. 

* Sir,—You were informed by 
the documents which were address- 
ed to you at the moment of the 
closing of the conferences at Lay- 
buch, in the month of May 1821, 
that another meeting of the Allied 
Monarchs and their Cabinets would 
take place in the course of the year 
1822, and that they would then 
take into consideration the duration 
to be fixed to the measures, which, 
on the proposal of the Courts of 
Naples and Turin, and with the 
consent of all the Courts of Italy, 
had been judged necessary to con- 
solidate the tranquillity of the Pen- 
insula, after the fatal events of the 
years 1820 and 1821. 

“This meeting has just taken 
place, and we herewith make you 
acquainted with its principal results, 

‘* By the convention, signed at 
Novara, July 24, 1821, the oe- 
cupation of a military line on Pied- 
mont, by a corps of auxiliary 
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troops, had been fixed to the tery, 
of one year, with the understand. 
ing, that at the meeting of 1999 » 
should be examined whether the 


situation of the country should per- 


mit it to cease, or render it neces. 
sary to prolong it. 

* The Plenipotentiaries of th 
Courts, parties to the conventiog 
of Novara, have entered on this 
examination conjointly with the 
Plenipotentiaries of his Majesty 
the King of Sardinia, and the 
have agreed, that the assistance 
of an allied force was no longer ne. 
cessary to maintain the tranquillity 
of Piedmont. His Majesty the 
King of Sardinia, having himsel) 
pointed out the time which be 
thought proper for the successive 
departure of the auxiliary troops, 
the Allied Sovereigns have ac 
ceded to his proposals, and it bas 
been determined by a new conven 
tion, that the departure of thes 
troops from Piedmont shall com- 
mence on the 3lIst of December, 
this year, and be completed on th 
30th of September, 1823, by the 
evacuation of the fortress of Ale 
sandria. 

“On the other hand, his Me 
jesty the King of the Two Sicilies 
has signified to the three Courts 
parties to the convention signed al 
Naples on the 18th of October 
that the present state of bis dom 
nions allowed him to propose are 
duction of the number of the ausili- 
ary troops stationed in various part 
of them. 

“The Allied Sovereigns have 
not hesitated to accede to this pr 
posal, and the auxiliary army al 
tioned in the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies will be diminished as %* 
as possible by 17,000 men. 

“ Thus, in proportion 4s om 
answered to the wishes o * 


Sovereigns, that 1s fulfilled rsd 
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hey declared at the close of the 
segregs of Laybach—‘ that, far 
om wishing to prolong their in- 
wrvention in the afluirs of ltaly 
ywvond the limits of strict neces- 
aty, they cherished the sincerest 
«sh that the state of things which 
iad imposed on them this painful 
ibligation might cease as soon as 
, and never return. ‘Thus 
easish the false terrors, the inimi- 
al interpretations, the gloomy pro- 
phecies, which ignorance or perfidy 
in Europe, to mislead the 
inion of the people respecting the 
wre and generous views of the 
Sovereigns. Nosecret plan, no am- 
bition, no calculation of their own 
wterest, was concerned in the re- 
wlation which imperious necessity 
one prescribed to them in the year 
1821. To oppose resistance to the 
revolution; to prevent the disor- 
ies, the scourges, the crimes, 
vhich it desired to bring upon all 
ltaly; to restore peace and order 
in that country ; to afford to the 
egitimate Governments the pro- 
ection to which they had a claim ; 
~such alone were the objects of 
ibe thoughts and exertions of the 
‘wereigns, In the proportion in 
hich this object is fulfilled, they 
rihdraw the assistance which es- 
‘atial necessity alone could call 
rand justify, and will continue 
© withdraw it. They rejoice at 
being able to leave the care of the 
“curity and tranquillity of the peo- 
ble to the Princes to whom Provi- 
énce has intrusted them, and to 
“pnve calumny of its last ree 
maining pretext to disseminate 
respecting the independence 
Italian Princes. 
_ ‘he object of the Congress at 
sine a it had been fixed by a 
ished "al gat was accom- 
'y the resolutions taken 
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lor the relief of Italy : but the as- 
sembled Sovereigns and Cabinets 
could not but turn their attention 
to difficult and intricate affairs, the 
progress of which had incessantly 
engaged them ever since their 
meeting at Laybach. 

** An event of the greatest im- 
portance had taken place before 
the close of that meeting. What 
the spirit of revolution had begun 
in the western peninsula, what it 
had attempted in Italy, it succeed- 
ed in effecting at the eastern ex- 
tremity of Europe. At the moment 
when the military insurrection in 
Naples and Turin yielded at the 
approach of a regular force, a fire- 
brand of rebellion was thrown into 
the Ottoman Empire. The coin- 
cidence of the events could leave 
no doubt on the sameness of their 
origin. ‘The breaking out of the 
same evil in so many different 
points, and every where, though 
under various pretexts, yet accom- 
panied by the same forms and the 
same language, too evidently be- 
trayed the common focus from 
which it proceeded. ‘Those who 
directed this event had flattered 
themselves that they would use it 
to confound by discord the coun- 
sels of the Powers, and to neutra- 
lize the forces which new dangers 
might summon to other parts of 
Europe. This hope was disap- 
pointed. ‘The Monarchs, resolved 
to repel the maxim of rebellion, in 
whatever place or under whatever 
form it might show itself, imme- 
diately pronounced their unanimous 
sentence of disapprobation upon it. 
Devoted with ungeasing attention 
to the object of their common 
cares, they withstood every consi- 
deration which might have led 
them aside from their path; but at 


the same time they followed the 
voice 
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voice of their conscience, and a 
sacred duty, and spoke for the 
cause of humanity, in favour of 
the victims of an enterprise equally 
rash and criminal. 

‘The numerous confidential 
communications that took place 
between the four Courts during 
this period (one of the most re- 
markable in the history of this 
alliance) having led to a perfectly 
satisfactory understanding with re- 
spect to the affairs of the East, 
nothing remained to be done at the 
Congress of Verona, but to con- 
firm the results of this understand- 
ing; and the Powers allied with 
Russia may flatter themselves with 
removing by joint proceedings, 
the obstacles which still impeded 
the entire fulfilment of their wishes. 

‘** Other events, deserving of the 
entire attention of the Monarchs, 
have fixed their attention on the 
deplorable condition of the eastern 
European peninsula. 

‘Spain now endures the fate 
which awaits all states that are so 
unfortunate as to seek what is good 
in a way in which it never can be 
found. 

“It passes through the fateful 
circle of its revolution—a revolu- 
tion which deluded or ill-disposed 
men would willingly have repre- 
sented as a blessing, nay, as the 
trumph of an enlightened age. 
All Governments are witnesses of 
the zeal with which these men 
have endeavoured to persuade their 
contemporaries that this revolution 
was the necessary and wholesome 
fruit of the progress of civilization; 
und the means by which it has 
been etlected and supported, the 
noblest essay of generous patriot- 
ism. It it could be the object of 
civilization to overthrow human 
society, if i were possible to sup- 
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pose that the armed foree, whieb 
has no other vocation than that of 
maintaining the internal and ex. 
ternal peace of the State, migh; 
with impunity assume the supreme 
dominion over it, the Spanish reyo. 
lution might certainly pretend t 
the admiration of all ages, and the 
military insurrection in the island 
of Leon serve as a model for re. 
formers. But truth has soon as. 
serted her rights, and Spain, « 
the expense of her happiness and 
her glory, has only furnished g 
new and melancholy example oj 
the inevitable consequence of every 
transgression of the eternal laws of 
the moral order of the world, 

“ The legitimate authority fet- 
tered, and changed into a forced 
instrument of the overthrow of all 
rights, and all legal privileges; 
all classes of the people hurried 
away by the stream of revolution 
ary movement; violence and op 
pression exercised under the forms 
of law; a whole kingdom given 
up a prey to disorders and convel- 
sions of every kind ; rich colonies 
which justify their separation by 
the very same maxims on which 
the mother country has founded its 
public law, and which it would 
willingly, but in vain, condemp in 
another heinisphere; the last re 
sources of the State consumed by 
civil war; this is the picture whieh 
the present state of Spain presents 
—such are the evils by which a 
generous people, deserving of 8 
better fate, is visited—such, ™ 
fine, are the grounds of the just ap 
prehensions which such an assem 
blage of elements of trouble and 
confusion must excite in the cour 
tries more nearly in contact with 
the Peninsula. ‘If ever in the be 


som of civilization a power arose 
prin 
ciples 


hostilely alienated from the 
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ciples of preservation, from the 
aciples in which the uropean 
Confederation reposes, such a power 
s Spain, in its present state of 
gsolution. . 

« Could the Sovereigns have 
watemplated with indifference so 
pany evils heaped upon one coun- 
try, accompanied with so many 

to the others? Depending 
is this important affair only on 
heir own judgment and their own 
consciences, they have been obliged 
ask themselves whether they 
were longer allowed to remain 
calm spectators of an evil which 
ewery day threatens to become 
wore terrible and dangerous, and 
even by the presence of their re- 
wesentatives to lend the false co< 
luring of a tacit sanction to the 
measures of a faction, which is 
ready to andertake every thing for 
ibe maintenance of its destructive 
way, The decision of the Mo- 
uarehs could not be doubtful. 
Their legations have received or- 
ders to quit the Peninsula. 

“Whatever may be the conse- 
quence of this step, the Monarchs 
hereby prove to Europe, that no- 
thing can induce them to waver in 
‘resolution which their most inti- 
mate conviction has approved. ‘The 
wore sincere the friendship is which 
they feel towards his Majesty the 
King of Spain, the more lively 
beir interest in the welfare of a 
“ton which has distinguished it- 
elf by so many virtues at all pe- 

of its history, the more 
Wongly have they felt the neces- 
“ly of adopting the measures on 
hich they have decided, and 
whieh they shall know how to 
Maintain, 

“The preceding view will give 
You the conviction that the Mo- 
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narchs in their last negotiations 
have not departed from the princi- 
ples to which they have remained 
unalterably faithful, in all the 
great questions relative to order 
and preservation, to which the 
events of our times have given 
such great importance. Their 
union, essentially founded on these 
principles, fostering its early cha- 
racter, obtains from one period to 
another more solidity and energy. 
It would be superfluous farther to 
defend their upright and benevolent 
intentions against unworthy calum- 
nies, which are daily refuted by 
notorious facts. All Europe must 
ut length acknowledge that the 
system pursued by the Monarchs 
is in the most perfect harmony 
with the well understood interests 
of the people, as well as with the 
independence and strength of the 
Governments. They recognize no 
enemies but those who conspire 
against the legal authority of the 
one, and the simplicity of the 
others, to plunge both into one 
common abyss of destruction, ‘The 
wishes of the Monarchs are direct- 
ed to peace alone; but this peace, 
though fully established between 
the Powers, cannot diffuse its bless- 
ings on society, as long as the 
fermentation is kept up, which in 
more than one country inflames 
people’s minds by the perfidious 
arts of persuasion, and the crimi- 
nal efforts of a faction which aims 
only at revolution and destruction : 
so long as the heads and instru- 
ments of this faction (whether 
they openly take the field against 
thrones and existing institutions, 
or whether they brood on their 
hostile plans in the dark, prepare 
plots, and poison public opinion) 


shall not cease to torment the na- 
tions 
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tions with discouraging and lying 
representations of the present, and 
fictitious apprehensions of the fu- 
ture. ‘The wisest measures of the 
Governments cannot prosper, the 
best meant plans of improvement 
cannot succeed, confidence cannot 
return, ull those promoters of the 
most odious purposes shall have 
sunk into utter impotency; and the 
Monarchs will not biliewe that 
they have accomplished their great 
work, till they shall have de- 
prived them of the arms with 
which they may threaten the re- 
pose of the world. 

‘* In communicating to the Ca- 
binet to which you are accredited, 
the facts and declarations which 
are contained in the present docu- 
ment, you will at the same time 
call to mind what the Monarchs 
consider as the indispensable con. 
dition of the fulfilment of their 
benevolent wishes. ‘To ensure to 
Europe not only the peace which 
it enjoys under the protection of 
treaties, but also that sense of 
internal repose and durable secu- 
rity without which no real happi- 
ness can exist for nations, they 
must calculate on the faithful and 
persevering co-operation of all the 
Governments. ‘They here call on 
them for this co-operation in the 
name of their own highest inter- 
ests, in the name of social order, 
the preservation of which is at 
stake, in the name of future gene- 
rations. May they be all pene- 
trated with the great truth, that 
the power confided to their hands 
is w sacred trust, for which they 
ure accountable to the people and 
to their posterity; and they expose 
themselves to a serious responsi- 
bility, when they fall into errors, 
or listen to counsels which would 
sooner or later deprive them of the 
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possibility of protecting their sub. 
jects from the ruin which they ha 
themselves prepared for them 
The Monarchs have the confidence 
that they shall every where fing 
true allies in those who are Invest. 
ed with the supreme authority 
under whatever forms it may how 
allies, who do homage not merelh 
to the letter and the positive pre- 
cepts of the conventions which 
form the basis of the present Ey 
ropean system, but also to their 
spirit and principles; and they 
Hatter themselves that the words 
here spoken will be received asq 
new contirmation of their firm ané 
unalterable resolution to consecrate 
all the means intrusted to them by 
Providence to promote the welfare 
of Europe. 


Agricultural Distress in Scotland. 

A number of counties in Seot- 
land (Argyll, Banff, Caithness, 
Cromarty, Dumbarton, Elgin, Fife, 
Forfar, Lanark, Mid-Lothian, Ren- 
frew, Sutherland, and Wigton) had 
appointed committees to meet at 
Edinburgh, for the purpose ol 
considering the agricultural dis 
tresses of the country, and the 
means of relieving them ; and 4 
meeting of the General Committee 
was held at the Waterloo Hotel, 
on Monday, the 23d of December, 
1822, the Right Hor. Sir Joho 
Sinclair, Bart., in the chair, when 
he laid before that committee, # 
report drawn up by a sub-comr 
mittee, appointed by a former ge 
neral meeting on the 16th of De 
cember, which consisted of the 
following members :—The Earl ol 
Roseberry, Lord Belhaven, S# 
Henry Steuart, Bart. of Allantos, 
John Vans Agnew, Esq. of Sbe» 
chan, Gilbert Laing Measoo, Esq. 


of Linderris, George Roberts 
Scott, 
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Scott, Esq. of Beuholm, Sir John 

Selair, Bart., Chairman. 

After some discussion, the fol- 
losing Report was unanimously 

ed of : 
REPORT. 

The Sub-Committee beg leave 
wexpress the opinions they have 
jrmed, on the important subject 
nierred to them, in the following 
der; — 

|. That one great cause of the 
present agricultural distress arises 
ium the rapid alterations that 
wok place in the currency, in con- 

eof the act 59 Geo. ITI. 
«49, which has increased the real 
value of all money payments, ren- 
dered the prices of all the produc- 
wens of the svil disproportionally 
ow, and occasioned a want of suf- 
icent circulating medium in the 
cuntry; thereby augmenting, to 
agreat degree, the heavy pressure 
# taxation, and of other burdens 
diecting those classes who are now 
wlering; and hence that many 
ersous, who have entered into 
money €hgagements, are involved 
® obligations which they cannot 
wil without ruin to themselves 
wa their families. 

2, That if the provision of the 
ee 

iclions ON pay- 
“els in cash shall finally cease 
Ot determine on the Ist of May, 
823,” be carried into effect, it is 
tkely greatly to aggravate the se- 
‘wt distress now existing ; and 
Sat Parliament, therefore, should 
— to direct their earliest 

v that enactment. 

3. That the hardships and dis- 
in a resulting from the sud- 
ee mi in the currency be- 
on tioned, appear to the com- 

'o have been considerably 


_ by the concurrent ope- 
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ration of the coinage act (50 Geo, 
II. ¢. 68), by which, in conse- 
quence of the regulations for the 
silver coinage, gold is made the 
sule legal tender for payments ex- 
cept to the amount of 40s. 

4. That a remission of taxation, 
as far as is consistent with the 
public safety and interests, and with 
the preservation of the national 
faith ; and (where practicable) the 
substitution of taxes which would 
press more equally upon the whole 
community, in the room of some 
which are severely felt by those 
whose incomes (now greatly re- 
duced) are derived from land, would 
be a great source of relief. 

5. ‘That it would be very desira- 
ble to have country banks esta- 
blished in England and Ireland, 
on principles similar to those adopt- 
ed in Scotland, which, by aug- 
menting the circulation, and pla- 
cing it on a footing of security, 
would confer an essential benefit 
uponevery part of the United King- 
dom, whose interests are now so 
closely combined. 

6. That although the Committee 
do not venture to recommend, in 
the present situation of the country, 
that any fresh provisions should be 
introduced into the corn laws, as 
now established, they are of opi- 
nion that the permission to ware- 
house foreign grain in this kingdom 
has an effect very prejudicial to the 
wholesome and intended operation 
of those laws. 

7. That by improvements in the 
distillery laws, an adequate reduc- 
tion of the duty on spirits, and more 
freedom to the trade, a much larger 
consumption of grain would take 
place than at present—the revenue 
would be increased—a better qua- 
lity of spirits made—and the fran- 
dulent practices which now accom- 


211 pany 
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pany distillation, with their de- 
moralizing effects, would be pre- 
vented or diminished ; and that by 
adopting also a better system for 
the manufacture and sale of beer, 
the consumption of that article, 
and consequently of barley, would 
be greatly increased. 

The meeting then resolved— 
“ That a copy of the proceedings 
of this day be transmitted to the 
convener of every county in Scot- 
land, with a request that he shall 
take the earliest opportunity in his 
power of calling a county meeting, 
to take the same into its imme- 
diate consideration.” 

On the motion of Lord Suc- 
coth, seconded by the honoura- 
ble Lieutenant-general Duff, the 
thanks of the meeting were voted 
to the Sub-committee, for having 
conducted the business referred to 
them with so much zeal, prudence, 
and ability. 

Upon the thanks being voted to 
the Chairman, he expressed his 
great satisfaction that the business 
had been brought to so happy a 
conclusion, and bis full conviction, 
if the proceedings of that day were 
acted upon energetically, by the 
counties of Scotland, that conse- 
quences highly useful to the coun- 
try at large might be confidently 
relied on. He particularly alluded 
to the plan of making silver, jointly 
with gold, a legal tender by means 
of which alone, owing to the low 
price of silver (4s. Lld. per ounce) 
compared to its Mint price (5s. 6d. 
per ounce), an addition would be 
made, at the rate of nearly 12 per 
cent. to the prices of all agricul- 
tural productions: and another 
most important object, an increase 
of circulation, would likewise be 
obtained —for the issuers of paper 
money would be enabled to main- 
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tain in circulation a larger amount 
when, instead of being compelled 
to pay exclusively in gold y 
31. 17s. 10d. per ounce, they could, 
in their option, pay in silver, g 
the rate of 5s. 6d. per ounce, He 
added, that either silver alone, o 
jointly with gold, had been a legal 
tender in this country from the 
most ancient periods of its history, 
till the Bank Restriction and the 
Coinage Act of 1816, when, for the 
first time, gold was made exely. 
sively, except for payments under 
40s., the standard of value, 


Extracts of a Despatch from the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland te 
Mr. Secretary Peel, dated Dub- 
lin Custle, 8th April, 1823, with 
Copies of the Enclosures; pre 
sented to both Houses of Par. 
liament by command of his Ma- 
jesty, April 16, 1823. 

In my despatch, under date the 
29th January, 1823, I expressed 
my expectation (apparently just- 
fied by the improvement which 
had at that time taken place in the 
state of the country) of a gradual 
approach towards a state of greater 
tranquillity and peace in the south 
ern districts lately disturbed. — 

Subsequent events have disap 
pointed that expectation, and during 
the month of March the system of 
outrage has been pursued in parts 
of the province of Munster with 
increased activity and vigour, and 
has reached other parts of the 
country which had been nearly ex- 
empt from disturbance. — 

The earliest information 00 
veyed to me of any cons! 
increase of outrage in Manste’, 
was the first weekly report 


March of the police magistrate ® 
the county of Cork ; from ¥ 
it appeared, that during ac? 
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iad five malicious conflagrations 
sod twelve outrages of different 
iptions had taken place within 
the district committed to his charge. 
From that period to the present 
time, scarcely a night has elapsed 
in which within those districts 
wme house or property has not 
heen destroyed by fire, or in which 
have not been made by 
the insurgents to enforce the penal- 
ies previously denounced against 
all those who resist the authority 
of these desperate offenders. 

Notwithstanding the most un- 
remitting exertions on the part of 
the military and the police to in- 
rceptthose by whom these crimes 
we committed, few persons have 
en apprebended, Conflagrations 
we so easily effected, even by one 
itilfl ofiender, and the system of 
error has been so firmly established 
@ the minds of the inhabitants 
i these districts, that the detection 
the crime is become a matter of 
xtreme difficulty. 

Early in the month of March, 
lord Combermere, with my ap- 
wobation, visited the principal 

stations in Munster, and 
to conferred with the Magis- 
"ates in the vicinity of Doneraile, 
%dinthe disturbed districts in that 
= rie of Cork. 
is Lordship’s suggestion 
wd at the desire ‘of sho” Magio. 
wales, a large additional force of 
lice (under the new act) has been 
“atoned in that country, and the 
a force has been distributed 
‘a manner best calculated to 
the restoration of order, 
sae a great satisfaction to me 
“table to add, that the greatest 
a oe between the mi- 
“we Magistracy, gentry, 
“d inhabitants, and het Lord 
mere expresses his highest 
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approbation of the condition and 
conduct of his Majesty's troops in 
Munster. 

In Limerick, which had been 
restored to tranquillity, instances 
of similar crimes have latterly ap- 
peared; and parts of the county of 
Clare have been se much agitated 
as to require the application of the 
Insurrection Act to two of the ba- 
ronies which adjoin the county of 
Limerick. The state of that part 
of the country, and the reason 
which led to the proclamation of 
these additional baronies, are ex- 
plained in the annexed extract of 
a letter from Sergeant ‘Torrens, 
and in the accompanying com- 
munication of Major Warburton, 
the police magistrate for the county 
of Clare. 

An increased spirit of outrage 
has at the same time been mani- 
fested in parts of the county of 
Westmeath, and the Queen’s Coun- 
ty; and upon a review of the re- 
ports received from the other less 
agitated counties of Ireland (with 
the exception of the province of 
Ulster and part of Connaught), 
crimes of an insurrectionary cha- 
racter appear to be more frequent. 

The causes of the sudden ine 
crease of this description of crime 
have not been sufficiently de- 
veloped to enable me to furnish 
you with any determined judgment 
on that most interesting point. 

The present mischief has been 
attributed to the greater maturity 
of that system of combination for 
the destruction of property which 
has so long prevailed in Ireland; 
a temporary cause is stated to be 
the general expiration of leases, 
which occurs at this period of the 
year, and which usually leads to 
acts of disturbance (if not of a 
more destructive character) against 
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those who occupy the farms from 
which previous tenants have been 
ejected. 

In the mean while | am_ con- 
vinced that the wisdom of his Ma- 


jesty’s Government, and of Par- 


liament, will not delay the renewal 
of the Insurrection Act. It is a 
painful but undeniable truth, that 
the mere circumstance of the un- 
avoidable delay in the renewal of 
that law, has been converted by 
the secret instigators of confusion 
into an encouragement to the de- 
luded populace of the South, who 
have been taught to believe that 
the law will not be renewed; and 
that its restraints will no longer be 
opposed to the progress of their 
crimes. 





Extract of a Letter from Sergeant 
Torrens, dated Limerick, March 
28, 1823. 

I regret to be obliged to state, 
that within the last three weeks, 
frequent nightly burnings of houses, 
cattle, and haggards, have taken 
place in this county, and parti- 
cularly within the liberties of the 
city; and the state of tranquillity 
which this district enjoyed (com- 
paratively) during the winter, has 
been much interrupted. The in- 
surgents appear to proceed upon 
an organized system of exciting 
terror, and preventing any trans- 
fer of property disagreeable to 
themselves by means of conflagra- 
tion; and I now feel it necessary 
strictly to put in force, as the only 
means of counteracting their de- 
signs, the provisions of the act 
aguinst persons apprehended abroad 
at night, or not found within their 
dwellings. On this principle there 
have been already some useful con- 
victions, and in three cases there is 
every reason to believe that the 


persons who were actually gop. 
cerned in the outrages have beep 
punished. The conviction 
Thursday in the City Court of « 
person of the name of Halloran, 
a notorious leader among the dis. 
affected, will, I trust, be attended 
with good results. 1 beg to con. 
vey throagh you, Sir, my opinion 
to his Excellency, that I consider 
it of material consequence to the 
peace of the country that the bill 
for the continuing the Insurrection 
Act should be brought into the 
house at an early period of the 
Session. J am persuaded the cer- 
tainty that the act was to be con- 
tinued, would have considerable ef. 
fect in disconcerting the plansof the 
disaffected, and giving confidence 
to the loyal; and I know that the 
period of the Session, to which the 
discussion of the measure was post. 
poned last year, was injurious. 

I had intended to have addressed 
some observations to his Excel- 
lency on the necessity of contine- 
ing the bill for another year, even 
if the country bad remained ree 
sonably tranquil; but the occur- 
rences which have taken place 
since I had an interview with his 
Excellency, put all discussion as 
the propriety of its re-enactment 
out of the question, and make it, ® 
my judgment, imperative to © 
al he law, and that speedily. 

The want of troops, which wes 
felt so much during the winter, 
prevents the supply of a sufficient 
number of men for patrols, # 
are peculiarly necessary a 
crisis, 


Limerick, March 18, 1828. 

My dear Sir,—It occurs to me 

that it might be agreeable A 
that I should address you by 


ter, notwithstanding our 
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conference on the subject of the 
disturbances in the county of Clare ; 
and I shall commence with the 
expression of my deep regret, that 
it should be necessary to make the 

ntation which I have done 
to his Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, or that I should be forced 
to admit the opinion that it was 
necessary to apply to the Insurrec- 
tion Act. 

It has been my pride, that al- 
though in the midst of surrouncing 
disturbance for a considerable pe- 
riod, I bad hitherto been able to 
preserve the peace of my district, 
without resorting to a measure 
which I know the constitutional 
feeling of his Excellency has a re- 
pugnance to, unless where it ap- 
pears to be called for by imperious 
necessity. 

I shall, us briefly as possible, 
detail to you my motives for form- 
ing an opinion on the necessity of 
the measure, and also the mode of 
proceeding previous to the memo- 
nal being sent up to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 

It is unnecessary to detail the 
various outrages which have oc- 
curred, and which you have seen 
the disposition to. I shall only ob- 
terve, that another burning, on the 
“me system, was perpetrated last 
tight, in the neighbourhood of Six 
Mile Bridge, and Barony of Bun- 
ratty. The occupying tenant of 
‘farm had given his holding up to 

O’Brien, and he sent a 
man in his employment to occupy 
House, on yesterday evening ; 
and in about three hours afterwards 
house was set on fire and con- 
‘med: the family fortunately es- 
“ped. My police and a party of 
93d regiment arrived there al- 
West immediately ; they could not 
*t amy person, nor could they 
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save the premises. You are aware 
that the North Liberties of Li- 
merick adjoin that part of the 
county of Clare where these out- 
rages have occurred; and they 
have been comparatively quiet 
since they have been proclaimed: 
there is no boundary but the legal 
one between those places ; and as 
every exertion has been made to 
preserve tranquillity in that neigh- 
bourhood, without effect, I am in- 
duced to think that the only means 
left is to adopt this painful alterna- 
tive. 

It may be asked, why the con- 
stabulary bill has not been tried? 
And to this [ answer, and may 
with confidence say, that no new 
force of police could be so efficient 
as those now in that county; their 
efficiency will, | am sure, be ac- 
knowledged by every gentleman in 
the county; and consequently, if 
they could not succeed, it is scarce- 
ly possible that others could be ex- 
pected to do so. As Iam exceed- 
ing anxious that every possible 
latitude should be given to discus- 
sion on this subject in the county, 
I went tothe Grand Jury-room im- 
mediately on their being sworn, and 
stated to them the situation of that 
district: I told them that my ob- 
ject in doing so was that they 
might, whilst the county was as- 
sembled at assizes, make every in- 
quiry into the state of the county, 
and consider what could be done to 
restore order. They agreed to 
have a meeting of the Grand Jury 
and Magistrates on the Wednes- 
day following, and to consider the 
matter again. On that day there 
was a very considerable discussion, 
and it was then resolved to give the 
legal notice for a meeting to me- 
morial the Lord Lieutenant. I 


must observe, that there was very 
great 
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great unwillingness indeed on the 
part of the magistrates to arrive at 
the conclusion ; and that on their 
part, as well as my own, every 
thing has been done to warn the 
peasantry of the consequence of 
their persevering in outrage. Se- 
veral meetings took place, and print- 
ed notices were posted up, to assure 
them that the magistrates would 
only be driven to this measure by 
their illegal proceedings. 

In the interval since the me- 
moriol went up, and the absence 
of any outrage until last night, I 
was still anxious at least for post- 
ponement; and I asked two or 
three respectable and intelligent 
magistrates confidentially, if they 
thought we might try to get on 
without the proclamation; but 
their opinion was decidedly that 
they feared the people would think 
we were trifling with them; and 
as we had so repeatedly cautioned 
them, and they still persevered in 
defiance of our forbearance, they 
might think thet there was some 
cause for the refusal: in truth, the 
only difference of opinion on the 
subject was as to the boundary of 
the proclaimed district. I am 
anxious to detail to you, by letter, 
the leading circumstances of our 
proceedings, in order that you may 
estimate how far they.are consis- 
teat with my view of the case. 

I fear you will think | have been 
too prolix; but on a subject which 
I know the Lord Lieutenant feels 
of deep importance, | think it bet- 
ter toerr on the side of detail, than 
of conciseness. I will only add, 


that I approach this subject with 
feelings of great concern, and I 
trust his Excellency will not sup- 
pose that I would either relax 
im any ellort to avert it, or that 
I would offer an opinion that I 
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did not feel 1 had grounds for do. 
ing, on the most apxious and deli. 


_ berate consideration. 


(Signed) Geo.Wa xeurtow, CM, 
Lord Holland's Protest, 

After the debate and division ip 
the Ilouse of Lords on the 234 of 
April, several Peers who bad voted 
in the minority signed a dissentient, 
and Lord Holland entered the fol 
lowing protest to the rejection of 
Lord Ellenborough’s motion ;— 

Ist. Because it appears that we 
have been baffled in all our e- 
deavours, deceived by some aud 
disregarded by otber of our Ab 
lies, and that the influence of 
Great Britain on the Continent bas 
declined to a degree inconsistent 
with the vaunted ascendancy of oar 
Councils at the general pacification 
of Europe, as well as humiliating 
to the feelings and injurious to the 
interests of the country. 

2dly, Because the failure of our 
endeavours to prevent a contine®- 
tal war, is to be traced to error 
in judgment and want of firmness 
in the negotiation, Those objec 
tions to the designs of Franee, 
which a friendly anxiety for the 
independence of Portugal should 
have suggested, and which a due 
regard for our own welfare aod 
even safety should have excited, 
were either studiously concealed of 
pusillanimously softened down de 
ring the whole discussion. 
negotiators were tender to the ag 
gressors, distant, cold, and eve 
unjust to the aggrieved, feeble # 
their remonstrances against the Br 
quity, earnest in their represe® 
tations of the inexpediency 
danger of the meditated war, 
the honour of the neue pone 
and the prosperity of France, il 


the exclusive objects of an Eag™ 
minister * 
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minister's solicitude; and the ba- 
lance of power, the protection of 
allies, and even the interests of 
Great Britain herself, were but 
considerations. 

Sdly. Because it was inconsis- 
went with our professed disa pproba- 
tion of interference, derogatory to 
the character of impartial media- 
wrs, and unfriendly to Spain, to 
saggest any alterations in her in- 
ternal government, with a view of 
allaying the fears or saving the 
honour of France. Moreover, 
those suggestions, highly objec- 
tionable in principle, held out no 
certain prospect of advantage to 

in. It does not appear that we 
were ever authorised to assure her, 
that on the adoption of the modi- 
ications we recommended, France 
would desist from further demands, 
ad disband the army on her fron- 
vers; on the other hand, we were 
oot prepared to enter into any en- 
gagements for the protection of 
Spain, if her consent to the altera- 
uous in her constitution so suggest- 
td by us had proved insufficient to 
avert the hostility of France. 

_ Mhly, Because if Spain had been 
welined to adopt the suggested 
modifications, as improvements, in 
ber constitution, and could she 
have done so with honour after the 
menacing language and conduct of 
Powers on that subject, yet 

4 Was notorious that other and se- 
fous obstacles stood in the way of 
“y such adjustment. Her laws 
any proposal of innovation 

@ the constitution of 1812, for a 
Pied of time which has not yet 
6 ; and the members of her 
iene had taken an oath to 
that injunction. - 

dence 4 junction Pru 


therefore, as well as religion 
om Principle, deterred them from 
plying with our ill-tinved and 
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officious advice. A Government 
engaged in the great work of re- 
storing and consolidating the an- 
cient hberties of its people, could 
not violate a recent and fundamen- 
tal law, without staking the con- 
fidence of mankind in the stability 
of its institution, and without fur- 
nishing at a moment of much j- 
ritation and some civil disturb- 
ances, new grounds for distrust and 
suspicion, and fresh motives for di- 
vision and disunion. 

Sthly. Because a firm determi- 
nation on the part of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to resist all 
hostile aggression against Spain, 
and an early and manly avowal of 
such determination, would, in all 
probability, have counteracted that 
odious defiance of public law which 
a great Northern Power is so for- 
ward to profess, and so anxious to 
inculcate, and might have diverted 
the French King from those ini- 
quitous and ambitious projects 
which the course pursued by our 
Ministers has not prevailed upon 
him to abandon. 

Othly, and lastly. Beeause the 
neutrality of England during a con- 
test between France and Spain must 
be extremely precarious. Should 
France prove successful, events 
would ensue which would either 
involve us in immediate hostili- 
ties, or materially impair the 
sources of our prosperity in peace : 
the revival of the family com- 
pact; the exclusion of our com- 
merce from all the possessions of 
both the branches of the House of 
Bourbon; the exposure of Portu- 
gal to menace, invasion, and sub- 


jugation; the expedition of com- 


bined armaments for the recovery 


of South America; and the military 
ascendancy of France, on those 


very coasts from which the most 
vulnerable 
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vulnerable parts of our empire are 
accessible. 

On the other band, should Spain, 
by the nature of the war, be pro- 
voked to commit acts of violence 
und outrage within her own ter- 
ritories, and to engage in a species 
of wurfare fully authorised by the 
law of self-preservation, but pe- 
culiarly obnoxious at this moment 
to the other Powers of the Conti- 
nent—-viz. the encouragement of 
insurrections and revolution in 
France—we are not so blind to the 
lessons of experience, us not to ap- 
prebend that compassion for indi- 
viduals, and participation in the 
fears of other States, may again, 
in spite of-our intended neutrality, 
involve us (as it has done before) 
in an extensive war of opinion, alike 
repugnant to the principles of our 
constitutional government and to 
every maxim of ancient English 
policy. 

Even if those dangers be avoided, 
a protracted warfare between two 
inaritime powers, possessing such 
an extent of coast as France and 
Spain, will expose our merchants 
to innumerable vexations and in- 
juries, which in all probability must 
sooner or later embroil us with one 
of the belligerents. 





The Duke of Buckingham and 
Farmer Deller. 

The following petition to the 
House of Commons was ordered to 
be printed on the 24th of April :— 

“ To the Honourable the Com- 

mons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in Parliament assembled, 

The petition of Richard Deller, 

farmer, of the parish of Easton, 

in the county of Hants, com- 
plaining of the conduct of three 

Justices of the Peace, the Duke 
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of Buckingham, the Reverep 

Robert Wright, and the Reverend 

Edmund Poulter, 

** Most humbly sheweth, 

“That the farm occupied by 
your petitioner in the parish afore. 
said, is bounded in some parts by 
lands of the Duke of Buckingham: 
and that the geme preserved by the 
Duke does your petitioner an injury 
yearly to the amount of from 
thirty to sixty pounds, 

* That on the 19th of February, 
and on the 6th of March laat, vou: 
petitioner was out on his fam, 
with a party of his friends (t 
whom the greyhounds belonged) 
coursing hares, having full liberty 
from his own landlord to sport on 
the farm; that informations were 
laid against bim by a gamekeeper 
of the Duke of Buckingham; 
that as to the first day, your pe 
titioner proved the owner of the 
dogs to be qualified, and that there- 
fore no penalty lay against bim; 
that as to the second day, your pe 
titioner was summoned to appear 
before a Justice of the Peace, and 
to the great surprise of your pe 
titioner, this Justice of the Peace 
wasthe Duke of Buckingham him- 
self, who summoned your pet 
tioner to appear before him, at bis 
house at Avington, in the sé 
county. 

“That thus, John Roberts, + 
gamekeeper and a servant of the 
Duke, stood as oe 
George White, «another £ 
epen, and servant to the Duke, 
stood as witness; and the Date 
himself, the employer of that 
former and of that witness, #® 
judge. 

«That your petitioner thus # 
peared before this singular t 

on the first day of ths +. 
month of April; that the ie 
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Gre 2 compromise was offered to 
your petitioner, in the Duke's name, 


y bis steward; that this com- 

‘amise was not accepted, because 
he Duke would not agree to pay 
for the damage that might be done 
to your petitioner by hs game. 

“That, when your petitioner 
eat to answer the summons, he 
wok a friend with him to be wit- 
os of what might pass ; that the 
Deke would not permit this friend 
» enter the room until the said 
fiend had declared that he was 
wither barrister nor attorney ; 
thet the Duke had with him an 
atomey named Woodham; that 
your petitioner wished his friend 
write down an account of what 
passed ; but that the Duke forbade 
him to do it. 

“That your petitioner could 
have brought witnesses to prove 
tat he ought not to pay the 
penalty for which he was prose- 
cuted; that he demanded to have 
weh witnesses examined ; but that 
the Duke refused to suffer him to 
all such witnesses, unless he would 
Sate beforehand what questions 
he meant to put to such witnesses ; 
thet your petitioner refused to do 
is; and that therefore the said 
witnesses were not called. 

“ That upon your petitioner’s en- 
erg the room where the Duke 
¥as Sitting as Justice of the Peace, 
bewas, before any proceedings had 
taken place, told by the said Duke, 

if he uttered one impertinent 
ra set a a constable in the 

e him to ‘ jai 

aot jail or to the 
“That, thus threatened in this 
manner at the outset, deprived of 
the evidence that he could have 
aalled, if he had been free so to do, 
stent this said Duke, sitting 

Ustice of the Peace to decide 
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on an information laid by his own 
servant, and that, too, after this 
Justice’s steward had offered a eom- 
promise to your petitioner ; thus, 
under these circumstances, was 
your petitioner convicted in the 
penalty of five pounds, for being 
in pursuit of hares on his own 
farm, on which these hares feed, 
und where they do him damage 
yearly to the amount of from thirty 
to sixty pounds; and this, too, 
while your petitioner has to pay a 
part of those county-rates and those 
poor-rates which are occasioned by 
the prosecutions and punishments 
for the preservation of game. 

“That your humble petitioner 
has heard much talk about the li- 
berty and property of Englishmen ; 
but that, to his plain understanding, 
a state of slavery so complete as 
that in which he has the misfor- 
tune to live, cannot be foiind in any 
other country in the world; for, 
though the ingenuity and caprices 
of tyranny are infinite, he believes 
that, in the utmost wantonness of 
its insolence, it never before com- 
pelled a man to pay rates for the 
preservation of animals that ate up 
his crops; to do this because those 
animals afforded sport ; and to sub- 
mit to punishment for attempting 
to partake in that sport. 

“ That, while your petitioner 
was thus treated by a Duke Justice 
of the Peace, two Parson Justices 
treated him in the following man- 
ner:— 

“ That, on the 10th of this in- 
stant month of April, a servant of 
the Duke of Buckingham, having 
three dogs with him, entered the 
lands of your petitioner; that your 

titioner demanded his name, 
which he refused to give, and re- 
fused to give any account of bim- 


self whatever ; that your ome - 
to 
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tuld him, that, unless he told his 
name, he would take him before a 
Magistrate; that he still refused ; 
that your petitioner then took hun 
by force, and conducted him to the 
house of the Rev. Robert Wright, 
a Justice of the Peace, at Itchen 
Abbas, about two miles from the 
spot where the trespasser was 
seized; that the said Rev. Robert 
Wright refused to hear the com- 
plaint of your petitioner, saying 
that he would not hear it till the 
next day, and then at Winchester, 
where his clerk was; that your 
petitioner went the next day to 
Winchester, and that then the 
Rev. Robert Wright still refused 
to hear your petitioner, and told 
him that he must come to the 
Bench at Winchester the next day ; 
that your petitioner went to the 
Bench, where the Reverend Ed- 
mund Poulter presided, and where 
were present the said Reverend 
Robert Wright and Mr. William 
Neville ; that your petitioner now 
found that he was to be treated as 
a criminal instead of an injured 
party; that the servant of the 
Duke was permitted by these Jus- 
ices to swear an assault against 
your petitioner, and your petitioner 
was actually bound over according- 
ly; that your petitioner remon- 
strated against this, and appealed 
to the act of Parliament, passed in 
the first year of the present King's 
reign, and being the 56th chapter 
of that year; that your petitioner 
showed the said Justices that, agree- 
ably to the third section of that 
act, he was fully authorised to 
seize the said servant, and to take 
him belore a Justice; that, not- 
withstanding this, the said Justices 
compelled your petitioner to enter 
into recugnizances .as aforesaid, on 
pain of being sent to gaol; that 
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your petitioner demanded that his 
complaint against the Duke's ser. 
vant should be first heard, 
that he had been the first com. 
plainant, and had been ¢ 

to go so many miles backwards and 
forwards, and to lose so wnuch 
time on the business ; but that the 
said Justices persisted in refusing j 
hear the complaint of your pet. 
tioner, until after they had heard 
the servant of the Duke, and hed 
compelled your petitioner to give 
bail. 

‘* That when this bad been done. 
the said William Neville quitted 
the bench, leaving the said Rev, 
Edmund Poulter and the said Rev. 
Robert Wright on the bench ; that 
your petitioner then applied w 
these two Justices for redress 
against the said servant of the 
Duke; that they heard his com- 
plaint ; but that they refused to & 
cide at that time, and put off your 
petitioner again until the nex 
Saturday; that your petitioner, 
wearied with journeys on account 
of this business, and seeing no hope 
of obtaining redress, resolved toap 
pear before these Justices no more, 
and to lay a statement of his caw 
before your honourable house. 

“ Your honourable house seeé 
not be reminded, that the et, 
just mentioned, of the first year 
the King, was passed expressly 
the insuring of ‘a more summary 
mode of repressing and obtaining 
satisfaction for damages dove ® 
land,’ &c. When, thereiore, yor 
honourable house shall have dv) 
considered the conduct of the su 
Rev. Robert Wright and Edmond 
Poulter, the delays, the procrast 
nations, the trouble and expense 
your petitioner, and especially te 
binding of your petitioner over 
the assault, though the very 
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e which that bail was demanded 
that your petitioner had 
nt been guilty of an assault, but 
id acted in strict conformity to 
’e law; when your honourable 
wage shall have duly considered 
jee things, your petitioner will 
wt doubt of your disposition to 
ease justice to be done to him. 

“ Your petitioner, pledging him- 
wi prove the above alleged facts 
4 the bar of your honourable 
jase, if you will be pleased to per- 
sit bim so to do, most humbly 
















ri That you will be’ pleased to 

permit him to produce such 
proofs at your bar. 

‘2 That you will so alter the 

laws as to enable all 

cecupiers of land to kill any 

wild animals on the land they 















warces the money was supplied :— 
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IIS MAJESTY’S CORONATION, 


Anaccount of the money expended at his Majesty’s Coronation, 
tating the emount, under the several heads, expended, and from what 


urd Steward, expenses attending the banquet 
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occupy ; that you will take out 
of this code the punishment 
of death and transportation ; 
and that, at any rate, you will 
cause the expense of punish- 
ing poachers, and of keeping 
their wives and children, to be 
borne exclusively by those 
who prosecute them. 


- That you will be pleased to 


pass a law to prevent Minis- 
ters of the Church of Eng- 
land from being Justices of 
the Peace; and for preventing 
any Justices from acting, as 
such, under the game-laws, 
where their own servants are 

the informers and witnesses. 
‘“* And your petitioner will 

ever pray, 
“R. DELLER.” 






£25,184 9 8 









urd Chamberlain, for the furniture and decora- 
dons of Westminster Abbey, and Westminster 
Hall; for providing the regalia; for dresses, &c. 
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duties 












aster of the Horse, for the charger for the Cham- 


f the persons attending and performing various 


111,172 9 10 


118 18 6 


Mater of the Robes, for his Majesty's robes, &c. 24,704 8 10 
or-General of Works, for fitting up Westmin- 


g ny Abbey and Westminster Hall, platforms, &c. 50,867 9 1 

-D. Fellowes, Esq. Secretary to his Majesty's 

Great Chamberlain, for expenses incurred , 2,500 0 0 
live of the theatres 3 3,504 15 O 
Master of the Mint, for medals : , 4,770 5 4 
™ George Nayler, for expenses in the Earl Mar- 
mls department ie Be Wee 2,500 0 0 
* George Nayler, towards the publication of the 

“count of the ceremony : : . 3,000 0 0 
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Deputy Earl Marshal, usual fee 

Sir R. Baker, expense of police 

Sir T. ‘Tyrwhit, for messengers and door- -keepers, 
House of Lords. ‘ 

Messrs. Rundell and — for sniRbonee ie Fo- 


reign Ministers , 
Earl of Kinnoul, on account of Purssivents and 
Heralds in Scotland ‘ : , ' , 


Note.—A few clainis are still unsettled, the amount 
probably not exceeding . ‘ , 


Paid out of the sum voted by sageng ea in the 
Session 1820 ° ° 

Paid out of money received from F rance on account 
of pecuniary indemnity, under treaty, Anno 1815 


Whitehall ‘Treasury Chainbers, 
May 27, 1823. 





800 4 , 
981 18 jp 


173 2 ¢ Abst 


th 
8,205 15 ¢ i¢ 





254 7} 
wengitieliae. me 
£238,238 0 ; 
Ses 
£1,000 0 9 
Cust 
£100,000 0 9 Exet 
‘all 
138,238 0 ; Be Post 
Taxe 





£238,238 0 : Am Mie 
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t of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in 
the Years and Quarters ended the 10th of October, 1822, and the 
10th of October, 1823, shewing the Increase or Decrease on each 
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head thereof. 

| Year ended Oct. 10 | 

| . --—| Increase. | Decrease. 

| 1822. 1823. | 

ee * £, £. £. 
(ystoms .6+0--) 9,477,774 9,959,323 48) ,549 — 
Excise... seee++| 25,846,322 | 24,401,243 — 1,445,079 
Salli ps soeeeere! 6,258,82 6,256,797 -—~ 2,027 
Put-Office ...2; 1,343,000 | 1,350,000 7,000 | —< 
Tut weseee++| 7,206,910 | 6,788,024 _ 418,886 
Miscellaneous...) 388,264 471,718 83,454 | — 

So $Y 

50,521,094 | 49,227,105 572,003 1,865,992 














Deduct Increase........' 572,003 









Decrease on the yeareas. | 1,293 989 











Quarters ended Oct. 10. | 
_. ._.__..__— } Increase. | Decrease. 


1822. 1823. 









——_. — 








Suinps ., 
Post-Office ....| 
_ ae 
Miscellaneous . . 


£. £. £, £, 
2,941,888 | 3,348,257 | 406,369 a 








| 

7,329,997 | 6,834,118 _ | 495,879 

1,674,503 | 1,611,945 _ | = 62,558 
360,000 363,000 3,000 | _ 

810,136 749,614 _ 60,522 
103,285 154,616 51,331 | _ 








sae eS eee ew 











I 





erento eee = 





3,219,809 | 18,061,550 460,700 | 618,959 


} 




















Deduct Increase......++++| 460,700 


Decrease on the Quarter .. 158,259 








? 
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Income and Charge on the Consolidated Fund in the Quarters ended 


the 10th of October, 1822 and 1823. 


—_—_— 





1822. 1893. 
INCOME, |———. 
£. £. 
Customs .. mab ée cebaanens ‘ és 1,434,781 1,937,298 
PE: cUscbecahece set iakiteanens nase 6,613,020 | 6,554.68 
StAMPS .. cece cere cerecererececes ~| 1,674,503 | 1,611,945 
Pusat Office ccccccccces peecesecesese 360,600 363,000 
TOMER 60sec: ———e Sr » . 810,136 749,614 
Miscellaneous ........ + : ; 103,286 154,616 
10,995,726 | 11,850,840 
Cash brought to this account, being the | 
amount issued out of the growing produce 
of the Consolidated Fund in Ireland for 
public services........ neckeendenees 209,841 | 222,862 





es 


Quarters ended Oct, 10. 


























11,205,567 | 11,573,702 
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CHARGE. 


fycbequer Annuities .esecesesececees 
Sth Sea Company 
junk on their Capital .....eseceeecees 
National Debt ....seceeecccecccevees 
Trustees for the payment of Naval and 
Military PensionS....+.+sseeeeerers 
Civil List... 


OtherCharges ...... 


Surplus 


eeeeeveeeeeaeeeeve ee 
. 


tachequer Bills issued to make good the 
tiiciency of the Consolidated Fund, at 
sth July, 1823, and paid off out of the 
growing produce of that Fund, in the 
quarter ending Oct. 10, 1823 ...e.06. 
Supls a3 above ....ccccccccces 
Deduct, issued pursuant to act 4th Geo. IV. 
@p. 21, in part of 8,700,000/., the es- 
timated surplus of the Consolidated Fund 
wr the service of the year 1823 ...4+. 
wal at 10th Oct. 1823, to be provided 


Quarters ended Oct. 10. 





1822. 


1823, 





£. 
23,750 
100,000 
179,125 
4,986,987 
3,195,764 


1,400,000 
212,500 
97,618 
106,089 
10,301,833 
903,734 


11,205,567 


£, 
21,701 
86,900 
179,125 
4,475,810 
1,210,000 


1,400,000 
212,500 
96,314 
87,650 





7,770,000 
3,803,702 


-- 





11,573,702 





3,803,702 


1,960,922 





wt by Exchequer bills, charged on the 
vowing produce of the Consolidated 
fund in the quarter ending 5th Jan. 1824 


oe 
et, 





1,842,780 








709,322 
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PUBLIC PAPERS. 


THE BUDGET. 


EXCHEQUER. 


DOCUMENTS REFERRED TO BY THE CHANCELLOR Op THE 






State of the Funded Debt of Great Britain, Ireland, and Germany, 


June 30, 1823. 

DEBT. £. 

Jan. 5, 1823.—Unredeemed Debt . . oie 

Capitals purchased and transferred to the 

Commissioners, between January 5 and 
June 30, 1823, viz.— 


or. ) ; , 4,5: 

By Sinking Fund S tied “a "aaa sas 
Transferred for Life Annuities . 334,883 
Ditto Land-tax, estimated ° 24,000 
Ditto unclaimed, 10 years ° 14,432 
Purchased with Unclaimed Dividends 19,100 
English Debt, decreased by capital trans- 

ferred to the debt in Ireland . : 797,138 


3,196,470 


Deduct Irish Debt, increased by capital 
transferred from England ‘ ° 


797,138 











£, 
796,530,144 








2,399,352 








Unredeemed Debt, June 30, 1823 








794,130,812 


Besides the Capital redeemed and transferred as ubove, there was paid 
to the Bank, towards the redemption of Exchequer-Bills, per 3 Geo, 


IV., c. 66— 
January 8, 1823 
April 8. ; 
To be paid July 5 


ANNUAL CHARGE, 
£. 
Jan. 5, 1823—Due to Public Creditor . 27,839,042 
Management ; 284,654 


Pema: ws. j 2,800,000 





—_—— 


By Annual Charge, decreased since January 5, 1823, 
esuumated 


$40,000 
340,000 
340,000 


—_--—— oo 


l ,020,000 


£. 


30,923,696 
32,800 


—— 





Annual C harge, June 30, 1823 


Che above Annual] Charge is exclesive of the Sinking Fund. 


30,840,8% 
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CUSTOMS. 


fom Sth of January to 28th June, 1823 - « «+ £4,026,661 
pBillsand Cush » + + + + £79,191 
June 28 to July 4, (£16,000 
—f° se oe 80,000 
amano 159,191 


4,185,852 
waif year ending July 5,1822 .  . 4,045,987 


Receipt frou 
pet diem) . 





‘stimated increase to July 5, 1823 : £ 139,865 





ftimate of the Excise Revenue for the half year ending July 5, 1823, 
compared with the actual receipt of the corresponding period of 
last Year. 

Payments to the Sth of July, 1822 . : . £12,125,136 

\cwal payments froin the 5th of January to 
the Istof July, 1823. : ° . £10,571,081 


Eximated payments from the Ist to the 5th 
of Jaly . ° . . . . 658,000 
———-— 11,229,081 





Deficiency on the half year 896,055 
Actual loss in the half year upon articles on 
which the duties have been reduced. 
thdes , ° ° ; : . 
Malt, including 270,000/. repayment on ac- 
count of stock in hand 


135,688 


450,637 


=e ‘ " JH hing ; 465,550 


1,051,875 





Actual increase j : , 155,820 


S addition to which the repayment on account of malt 
duly previously accounted for, amounted to 270,000L., 
whieh is included in the above sum of 450,6372. ; 
and if no such repayment had been made, the increase 
# revenue would have been , , é : £425,820 


‘Sumate of all ‘Taxes repealed since the termination of the War; and 
the amount of their annual produce. 


p, PREVIOUSLY TO 1821. 
yenytax ggg 14,267,956 
Cotnnt England and treland =. ; 2,912,571 
Wind teres tonnage, &e. . , 1,105,675 
™8—Ueland | i 235,000 
————- 18,521,202 
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£18,521 ,202 
AT SUBSEQUENT PERIODS, 
Husbandry horses . : £ 480,000 
Malt . ° . , : ° 1,400,000 
Salt. , : : : , , 1,295,000 
Hides , ; , : : 300,000 
Assessed Taxes 2,300,000 
Ditto, Ireland, about 100,000 
Tonnage duty 160,000 
Windows—lIreland 180,000 
Spirits—lIreland 380,000 
Ditto—Scotland 840,000 
6,935,000 
25,456,202 
Deduct taxes imposed anno 1819 3,200,000 
— £22,256,202 
Voted 1822. SUPPLY. 1823. 
7,794,854 Army ° ; . ; ; : 7,332,124 
5,480,325 Nav ‘ : ‘ : ; 

310,000 + ait Hospital ; : , 5 AA2 M0 
1,199,498 Ordnance 1,369,926 
1,895,062 Miscellaneous 1,732,153 

16,679,739 15,876,743 
1,200, 000 Interest on Exchequer Bills 1,100,000 
17, 87 9,739 
290,000 Sinking Fund on Exchequer Bills. 
2,801,000 ‘To pay holders of 5 per Cents. 
290,456 Deficiency of Ways and Means, 1821. 
21,261,195 16,976,745 
Actual Grants, 1822. WAYS AND MEANS. 1823. 
3,000,000 Annual Malt : 3,000,900 
200,000 Lottery ee ee ee 200,000 
110,000 Repaid by Excheq. Bill Loan Commissioners 126,87. 
2,450,000 Naval and Military Pensions 4,800,000 


7,500,000 
1,500,000 
151,000 
598,617 





15,509,617 
5,851,670 


-_ 


21,341,287 


To be paid by East India Company on no 90,000 
count of Hulf-pay, &c. (antecedent os : 

Surplus Ways and Means ; 469,04 

Surplus Consolidated Fund 8,700,000 

Sinking Fund Loan, 

Tea Duties. 

Old Stores. 

East India Cumpany. 


By Increase of Unfunded Debt. 
el 


17,385,92° 





Evel 
Ltt 


Exel 
Exck 
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° : ‘ ; . £17,3885,920 
Supply . ° . , 16,976,743 






Actual Grants, 1823. . 








——— 






£244,150 will be applied to the de- 409,177 


Surplus Ways and Means (of which 
crease of Unfunded Debt, 
















UNFUNDED DEBT. 


































































a 1822. 

aa tuchequer Bills granted in Supply, 1823 . ; £34,800,000 
6,202 Bi ii, Public Works, 1823 i ediavun 144,150 
0,000 

yl 34,944,150 
ah 1823. arstehdeealite 
+ fvebequer Bills, per Act 4 Geo. LV., cap. 4. , £20,000,000 
“12 BE ischequer Bills to be voted ce eee ed 14,700,000 
2,540 

9,99 £ 34,700,000 
2,15) 

6,743 

_ FOREIGN STATIONS. 

Abstract of the actual Disbursements of the several Commissaries 
om Foreign Stations, charged in the Army Extraordinaries for the 
wer ending December 25, 1821, and paid by Great Britain, exclusive 

A «the Revenues collected in the several Colonies, and other Expenses 
. wed in the Army and Ordinary Estimates for that year. 
5,748 ‘ ae’ 
on Canada one rg one ORE anaes 
0000 ‘ Nova Scotia and New Brunswick . ; . 105,586 2 4 
ser) Ma Aewloundland =. gw, wS.S«, 285 10 7 
on muda. fg ggg, 8,198 G7 
‘ ‘. Babama Islands suieiigit out sd. bovigo QOGS8 ety 
),000 Windward and Leeward Islands and Colonies . 321,480 8 10% 
047 ‘Jamaica, ; : : y . . 114,818 15 6 
000 ; Cape of Good Hope. . : ‘ . 177,012 17 23 
: Mauritius be ‘ ‘ ‘ . 41,190 7 4% 
“Mediterranean . . . , . . 284,643 11 8 
4) Gibraltar viel yajeoey gages silt aet ROR ae 
“Serra Leone and Gambia.» ws (i(k: 05,895 13 7E 
* Ueligoland ; ; é; . 6,809 0 3} 
1,627,237 10 0 
—_— Ceylon (as per Army Estimates) . ; 18,450 11 4 
920 


1,645,687 1 4 
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THE ROYAL FORESTS. 
From the Crown Land Commissioners’ Fourth Report. 


The whole quantity of forest land now belonging to the Crowy, 
either in fee or subject to the rights of common, is 122,622 acres: an: 
although the different measures taken with regard to each forest hay 
been noticed in former reports, we think it will be convenient here » 
bring together, in one statement, the present extent and state of al 
that property ; showing what has been acquired for the growth o 
timber ; and what further quantity may probably be obtained for tly 
same purpose. ‘The particulars are as follow, viz.— 

Acres in each Acres enclosed for the 


Forest. growth of timber, 

New Forest ; ; . 66,942 6,000 
Dean Forest | , . 23,015 11,000 
Alice Holt Forest ; J 1,892 1,892 
Woolmer Forest . : é . 5,949 1,700 
Bere Forest : ' ‘ , 1,417 1,417 
Whittlewood Forest. P . 5,424 3,895 
Sulcey Forest. : ‘ 1,847 1,121 
Whichwood Forest . $3,709 1,841 
Waltham Forest ; : 3,278 — 
Windsor Forest . , ; . 4,402 4, 402 
Delamere Forest : , .  §,847 3,847 
Parkhurst Forest d 900 900 

Acres . R . 122,622 38,015 





FRANCE —PECUNIARY INDEMNITY. 


An Account of the Sums received from France, in respect of 
Pecuniary Indemnity payable under the Convention No. 5, of the 1 
of November, 1815 ; and of the appropriation thereof :— P 

» & 
The total sum received by his Majesty’s Go- 

vernment, in pursuance of this Convention, and 

of the several arrangements subsequently tnade, 

was 125,228,482f. 42c., which, at the ex- 

change of 25f. 29c., the average rate of re- 

mittance to this country, was , $4,951,699 1 
By interest, &c. upon the money received beyond 

the account paid by way of discount upon an- 

ticipated payments, commission upon negotia- 

tions, Ac. , . 


if 


71,473 4° 


ee 


A 


5,023,172 16 © 








Twn, 
b; and 
t have 
here w 
ot all 
th of 
jor the 


for the 
aber, 


al th 


e 1 








ment on account of proportions of the pe- 
cuniary indemnity due to Hanover . 


By pay 


By payment on account of the sums due to 
Brunswick, for subsidiary force. > 
Paid the Chevalier mihi for cpt Works 


of art, Xe. 
Remitted to Lisbon, us! discharge outstanding 


demands of the army . , ; , 

Paid as prize-money to the army ‘ , 
By the expenses of the office of the Cotnitiie- 
‘sioners of Deposit ° 

By amount paid for the use of the army in 
France, beyond the sum received from the 
French Government on that account 

By payments in respect of fortifications in the 
‘Netherlands ° 

By payment on account of supplies 1821, pur 
suant to the grant of Parliament . 

fy amount paid the Treasurer of the Ordnance 

on account of expenses incurred in the depart- 

ment in England, in respect of the Ordnance 
corps stationed in France 

jy amount paid M. de Ladebat, in satisfaction of 
his claims, in respect of property belonging to 
him, sequestrated at the beginning of the War 
by the British Government . 

by amount by M. Martin, towards the indlemni- 
ieation of proprietors of property at St. Do- 
mingo, for the sequestration of their property 
during the occupation of that island by the 
British forces 

byamount paid the French East India Com- 
pany, as an indemnification for the property 
belonging to them, sequestrated at the com- 
mencement of the war 


"aeeat granted to Lord Beresford, and the 


Portuguese army under his command, on ac- 
count of their proportion of the prize captured 
by the Allied Armies, and delivered over to the 
British authorities, beyond the net sum re- 
ceived from France, as the value of the or 
property left at Bordeaux . ‘ ; 

amount paid Mr. Spearman, remutieration 

his services in the payment of subsidies to 

5 powers, - : 

Y Myments on account of his Majesty’ s Coro- 
a , . 
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£. 
166,890 16 
19,211 4 
9,971 10 


98,853 6 
1,000,000 0 


23,527 1 


1,269,071 1 


1,529,765 2 


500,000 0 


15,634 19 


99,331 4 


3,400 0O 


60,000 0 


22,733 19 


1,000 0 
138,281 0 
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0 
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Brought forward , 


By amount paid on account of the expenses of 
his Majesty's journey to Scotland . ; _ 


By Balance 


CoMMERCE Wirhl SPANISH 
AMERICA. 
Foreign Office, Oct. 17, 1823. 

Sir,—I am directed by Mr. Se- 
cretary Cavning to acquaint you, 
in reference to your application 
for protection to the trade of his 
Majesty’s subjects with the pro- 
vinces of Spanish America, that his 
Majesty’s Government have de- 
termined to send out, forthwith, 
Consular Agents to the several 
ports and places in those provinces, 
in which, as they have learned 
from the best inquiry, British in- 
lerests are at present most exten- 
sively concerned. 

1 subjoin a list of these ports 
and places. 

| am, Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, 

Jospepn PLANta. 

John Lowe, Esq. &c. &e. 
Mexico. . . « « Consul-gen. 
Vera Cruz. . Consul 
Acapuleo . . .  . Ditto 
Santa Fe de Bogota Consul-gen, 
La Guayra. . . . Consul 
Maracaybo . . . Ditto 
Carthagena . . . Ditto 
Panama .. . . Ditto 
Ditto. . ‘ Consul-gen, 
Buenos Ayres . . Vice-cons. 
Monte Video . . . Consul 


* This balance is liable to the payment of a further sum, + 
subsidiary force of Brunswick; as also of a further sum, as in 


PAPERS. 


4,957,628 7 ¢ 


3,358 9 ? 
es 
£4,960,986 17 } 


"62,185 19 3j 





_—---— — 
_-— 


£5,023,172 16 4 


Chile(Valparaiso) . Consul-geo, 
Ditto . . . * « Viceqcon 
aa 
Peru(Lima) . . . Consul-gep, 
Ditto . « « « « Vices 
Ditto .. . Ditto 





Bra ziLs—PortvGat, 
[From Papers ordered to be printed 
by Parliament.) 
Henry Ilayne, Esq. to Lord Cla 
william, 

Rio de Janeiro, Aug, 21, 1822. 
My Lord —I beg, herewith an- 
nexed, to transmit to your lord- 
ship a list of the ships which have 
arrived at this port with slaves on 
board, for the purpose of trathe, 
from the Ist of April to the 30th 
of June last, in the same form as 
the list of the three preceding 
months, which I had the honour of 
forwarding to your lordship. The 
number imported this year com 
pared to the corresponding 9% 
months last year, is no less thas 
un increase Of six thousand five 
hundred and thirty-six. A partial 
increase may be accounted for by 
the arrival of three vessels from 
Bahia, which, not finding a gov 
market there, (owing, | presume, 
to the disturbed state of that city, 


on account of th 
demnification 


the proprietors of property in St. Domingo, the amount of which cannot at pre 
J.C. Heraies. 


caine 


sent be accurately ascertained. 
Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
June 25, 1823. 





22.22% 2 


Me 
Jay 
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ame to this port, where their car- 


we 


met with a ready sale, and 
wcbed a higher price than those 


imported, owing to their 
rH ne me race, doubtless 


om the North of the Equator, 


which is readily ascertained by 
their marks and language: how- 
ever, they were entered at the 
Custom House at Babia as coming 
from Molembo. 

(Signed) Ilenry Hayne. 


Slaves imported at Rio Janeiro, (April to June, 1822.) 


eet ett ee 


Vessel’s Name. 


Embarked. 


Died on passage. 


—_—-———— = + ee ee - ee 


Totals. 





| 
; 


Embarked. 








S. Ant. Destimido ...! 747 
Maria ......| 448 
Santa Rosa ..| 313 
Ser, do Baluarte.. . 418 


t 


228 


69 | 


22 


215 | 











Conseicav Passos .... 450 
Reino do Brazil 





49 


37 | 





Gram Penedo 
ET ea oe 
Amalia 
St AnnoFlordo Loando! 545 
Legeiro......+2++| 408 
Toninha .. Se 2560 


| Total in the mor th of January, 1822.. 2483 
| February .....- 5316 
March .....e+. 4541 


Total in six months eseenveeeeeneneeeeene 17008 


a 





27 


34 


| 153 


11 
18 


2487 























, JAMAICA. . 
[The following, although not of recent date, has been given, in the 
mesent state of West India affairs, to show the view the Colonists 


ake of their relation with Great Britain. | 
To the King’s Most Excellent Ma- 


Jesty in Council. 


tke humble Petition and 
Memorial of the Assembly of 


amaica : 


“ Most Gracious Sovereign,— 
We your Majesty’s most dutiful 
and loyal subjects, the Assembly 
of Jamaica, having taken into our 


consideration the present critical 
state 
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state of the colomes, humbly ap- 
proach the throne, to assure your 
Majesty of our most dutiful regard 
to your royal person and family, 
and our attachment to, and reli- 
ance on, our fellow-subjects in 
Great Britain, founded on the 
most solid and durable basis, the 
continued enjoyment of our per- 


sonal rights, and the security of 


our properties. 

“ That, weak and feeble as this 
colony is, from its very small num- 
ber of white inhabitants, and its 
peculiar situation, from the in- 
cumbrance of more than 200,000 
slaves, it cannot be supposed that 
we now intend, or ever could have 
intended, resistance to Great Bri- 
tain. 

“ That this colony has never, by 
riots or other violent measures, 
opposed, or permitted an act of re- 
sistance against anv law imposed 
on us by Great Britain, though al- 
ways truly sensible of our just 
rights, and of the pernicious conse- 
quences both to the parent and 
infant state, with which some of 
them must be attended; always re- 
lying, with the most implicit con- 
fidence, on the justice and paternal 
tenderness of your Majesty, even 
to the most distant of your sub- 
jects; and depending, that when 
your Majesty and your Parliament 
should have maturely considered 
and deliberated on the claims of 
Great Britain and her colonies, 
every cause of dissatisfaction would 
be removed, 

* That, justly alarmed with the 
approaching horrors of an unna- 
tural contest between Great Bri- 
tain and her colonies, in which the 
most dreadful calamities to this 
island, and the inevitable destruc- 
tion of the small sugar colonies, are 
involved; and excited by these ap- 
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prehensions, as well as by our af. 
fection for our fellow-subjects, bo 
in Great Britain and the 
we implore your Majesty's favou;. 
able reception of this our humble 
petition and memorial, as well @ 
behalf of ourselves and our consy. 
tuents, the good people of this 
island, as on behalf of all othe 
your Majesty's subjects, the colo. 
nists of America, but especially 
those who labour at present unde 
the heavy weight of your Majesty's 
displeasure, for whom we entrea 
to be admitted as humble suitors, 
that we may not, at so Important 
a crisis, be wanting to contribu 
our sincere and well-meant (how 
ever small) endeavours, to heal 
those disorders which may other- 
wise terminate in the destruction 
of the empire. 

“ That, as we conceive it neces- 
sary for this purpose, to enter into 
the different claims of Great Br- 
tain and her colonies, we beg leave 
to place it in the royal mind, » 
the first established principle of the 
constitution, that the people o 
England have a right to partake 
and do partake of the legislation of 
their country ; and that no laws 
can affect them but such as receive 
their assent, given by themselves 
or their representatives ; and it fol 
lows, therefore, that no one part 
your Majesty’s English subject 
either can, or ever could, 
for any other part. 

“That the settlers of the fir! 
colonies, but especially those « 
the elder colonies of North Am 
rica, as well as the conquerors “ 
this island, were a part of 
English people, in every rep, 
equal to them, and | “ 
every right and privilege # 


time of their emigration, - 
the people of England were ra 
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essed of ; and irrefragably to that 
gira right of consenting to the 

ich should bind them in 
rebon and who 


iors, when they might have been 
, such rights and privi- 
were constantly guaranteed 
wv the Crown to the emigrants 
ud conquerors, to be held and en- 
by them, in the places to 
which they emigrated, and were 
confirmed by many repeated so- 
emn engagements, made public by 
tions, under the faith of 
which they did actually emigrate 
ad conquer; that therefore the 
people of England had no nights, 
power, or privilege, to give to the 
emigrants, us these were at the 
time of their emigration possessed 
ad all such rights, equally with 
themselves. 

“That the Peers of England 
were possessed of very eminent and 
distinguished privileges in their 
own rights, as a branch of legisla- 
wwe; a court of justice in the der- 
wer ressort, for all appeals from 
the people; and, iv the first in- 
stance, fur all causes instituted by 
the representatives of the people ; 
but that it does not appear that 
hey ever considered themselves us 
ating in such capacities for the 
colonies ; the Peers having never, 
this day, heard or determined 
the causes of the colonists in ap- 
peal, in which it ever was, and is, 
their duty to serve the subjects 
within the realm. 

“That, from what has been said, 
“appears that the emigrants could 
feeive nothing from either the 

ers or the people; the former 

mg Unable to communicate their 
wivileges, and the latter on no 
a than an equal footing with 

mselves: but that with the 


HI 
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King it was far otherwise; the 
Royal prerogative, as now annexed 
to and belonging to the Crown, be- 
ing totally independent of the peo- 
ple, who cannot invade, add to, or 
diminish it, nor restrain or invali- 
date those legal grants which the 
prerogative hath a just right to 
give, and hath very liberally given, 
for the encouragement of coloniza- 
tion: to some colonies it granted 
almost all the royal powers of Go- 
vernment, which they hold and en- 
joy at this day; but to none of 
them did it grant less than to the 
first conquerors of this island, in 
whose favour it is declared, by a 
royal proclamation, ‘ that they 
shall have the same privileges, to 
all intents and purposes, as the 
free-born subjects of England.’ 

‘* That, to use the name or au- 
thority of the people of the parent 
state, to take away or render inef- 
fectual the legal grants of the 
Crown to the colonists, is delusive, 
and destroys that confidence which 
the people have ever had, and 
ought to have, of the most solemn 
royal grants in their favour, and 
renders unstable and insecure those 
very rights and privileges which 
prompted their emigration. 

«That your colonists and your 
petitioners, having the most im- 
plicit confidence in the royal faith, 
pledged to them in the most s0- 
lemn manner by your predecessors, 
rested satisfied with their diflerent 
portions of the royal grants; and 
having been bred, from their in- 
fancy, to venerate the name of par- 
liament,—a word still dear to the 
heart of every Briton, and consi-« 
dered as the palladium of liberty, 
and the great source from whence 
their own is derived,—received the 
several acts of Parliament of Eng- 


land and Great Britain, for the re- 
gulation 
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gulation of the trade of the colo- 
nies, a8 the salutary precautions of 
a prudent father for the prosperity 
of a wide-extended family; and 
that in this light we received them, 
without a thought of questioning 
the right, the whole tenor of our 
conduct will demonstrate, for above 
100 years; that though we receiv- 
ed those regulations of trade from 
our fellow-subjects of England and 
Great Britain, so advantageous to 
us, as colonists, as Englishmen and 
Britons, we did not thereby confer 
on them a power of leyislating for 
us, far less that of destroying us 
and our children by divesting us of 
all rights and property. 

“ That, with reluctance, we have 
been drawn from the prosecution 
of our internal affairs, to behold 
with amazement a plan almost car- 
ried into execution, for enslaving 
the colonies, founded, as we con- 
ceive, op a claim of Parliament to 
bind the colonists in all cases what- 
soever. 

“ Your humble petitioners have 
for several years, with deep and 
silent sorrow, lamented this un- 
restrained exercise of legislative 
power; still hoping, from the in- 
terposition of their Sovereign, to 
avert that last and greatest of ca- 
lamities, that of being reduced to 
an abject state of slavery, by hav- 
ing an arbitrary government esta- 
blished in the colonies; for the very 
attempting of which a Minister of 
your predecessors was impeached 
by a House of Commons. 

“With like sorrow do we find 
the Popish religion established by 
law, which by treaty was only to 
be tolerated. 

“ That the most essential rights 
of the colonies have been invaded, 
and their property given and grant- 
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ed to your Majesty, by men not 
entitled to such a power, 

“ That the murder of the coly. 
nists hath been encouraged by wn. 
other act, disallowing and anngl. 
ling their trials by juries of the vie. 
nage; and that fleets and armies 
have been sent to enforce those 
dreadful laws. 

** We, therefore, in this d 
rate extremity, most humbly beg 
leave to approach the throne, t 
declare to your Majesty that our 
fellow-subjects in Great Britain, 
and consequently their representa. 
tives the House of Commons, have 
not a right, as we trust we have 
shown, to legislate for the colo 
nies ; and that your petitioners and 
the colonists are not, nor ought to 
be, bound by any other laws than 
such as they have themselves as- 
sented to, and not disallowed by 
your Majesty. 

“ Your petitioners do therefore 
make this claim and demand from 
their Sovereign, as guarantee of 
their just rights, on the faith and 
confidence of which they have set- 
tled, and continue to reside in these 
distant parts of the empire,—that 
no laws shall be made and attempt 
ed to be forced upon them, injur 
ous to their rights as colonists, 
Englishmen, or Britons. 

“That your petitioners, fully 
sensible of the great advantages 
that have arisen from the regula- 
tions of trade in general, prior to 
the year 1760, as well to (ireat 
Britain and her colonies as to your 
petitioners in particular, and being 
anxiously desirous of increasing the 
good effects of these laws, as well 
as to remove an obstacle which 's 
new in our government, and cou 
not have existed on the principles 


of our constitution, as it bath anse* 
from 
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om colonization, we do declare for 
ren and the good people of 
this island, that we freely consent 
w the operation of all such acts of 
the British Parliament as are li- 
sited to the regulation of our ex- 
mal commerce only, and the sole 

of which are the mutual ad- 
vantage of Great Britain and her 
colomes. 


“We, your petitioners, do there- 
re beseech your Majesty, that 
you will be pleased, as the common 
parent of your subjects, to become 
imediator between your European 
ud American subjects; and to 
consider the latter, however far re- 
noved from your royal presence, 
w equally entitled to your protec- 
tion, and the benefits of the E[ng- 
lsh constitution; the deprivation 
a which must dissolve that depen- 
kaceon the parent state which it 
sour glory to acknowledge, whilst 
cjoying those rights under her 
protection; but, should this bond 
d wuion be ever destroyed, and 
he colonists reduced to consider 
themselves as tributaries to Britain, 
they must cease to venerate her as 
w aflectionate parent. 

“We beseech your Majesty to 
ielieve, that it is our earnest prayer 
Almighty Providence, to pre- 
ve your Majesty in all happi- 
ss, prosperity, and honour; and 

there never may be wanting 
#eof your illustrious line to trans- 
mit the blessings of our excellent 
‘wslitution to the latest posterity, 
td to reign in the hearts of a 
Brateful, and affectionate 


Pavsstan ConstiTUTIONS. 
Berlin, August 5. 
On the 2d his Majesty came 


Toplitz, his birth-day being 


mthe $d, which he kept with his 
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family in the Pfauen Insel (Isle of 
Peacocks). 

The greatest sensation has been 
excited on this day, which is so 
dear to all Prussians, by the pub- 
lication of the Bulletin of the Laws 
No. 13, which contains the follow- 
ing general law respecting the Pro- 
vincial Assemblies :— 

“We, Frederick William, &c., 
to give our faithful subjects a new 
and durable pledge of paternal fa- 
vour and confidence, have resolved 
to introduce Representative Assem- 
blies into the Monarchy, and to 
that end to establish Provincial As- 
semblies in the spirit of the ancient 
German constitution, such as the 
peculiar situation of the country 
and the spirit of the times require. 
A committee, of which his Royal 
Highness the Crown Prince was 
President, has been appointed by 
his Majesty to prepare this mea- 
sure, and consult upon it with 
experienced men from each. pro- 
vinee,” 

On the report of this committee, 
his Majesty gave the following de- 
cree, dated June 5:— 

1. Provincial Assemblies shall 
be called into action, 

2. Landed property is the basis 
of the representation. 

3. ‘The provincial estates are the 
leading organ of the various subor- 
dinate estates in each province. 
According to this decision, his 
Majesty will— 1st, Cause to be sent 
to them for their discussion, the 
projects of laws which concern the 
province only; 2. So long as there 
are no general assemblies of the 
States, send to them for discussion 
such general projects of laws also 
as relate to changes in the rights 
of persons and property, and to the 
taxes; 3. Reserve for the Provin- 


cial Assemblies petitions and re- 
monstrances 
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monstrances which concern the 
special welfare and interest of the 
whole province or a part of it, ex- 
amine them, and decide upon them; 
4. Leave it to them to decide on 
the communal affairs of the pro- 
vinee, with the reserve of his Ma- 
jesty’s approbation. 

‘To the present law, which how- 
ever is not applicable in Neufchatel 
and Vallengin, this will add a spe- 
cial law for each province. Should 
his Majesty think that changes in 
these special laws might be useful 
or beneficial, he will not make 
them without the concurrence of 
the Provincial Assemblies. When a 
convocation of the General Estates 
of the kingdom will be necessary, 
and how it shall then proceed for 
the Provincial Estates, remains for 
his Majesty in his paternal caré to 
determine, 

The special laws, all dated Ist 
of July, relate severally to the Pro- 
vincial Estates—1. For the March 
of Brandenburg and the Marquisate 
of Lower Lusatia. 2. Those of the 
kingdom of Prussia, comprising (@) 
East Prussia, (4) Lithuania, (c) 
West Prussia. 3. ‘To Pomerania 
and Rugon, 

The Estates of the Ist province 
tu meet at Berlin; of the 2d at 
Koningsberg and Dantzic alter- 
nately ; and of the 3d at Strettin. 

The special laws contain detail- 
ed regulations respecting the eligi- 
bility of the deputies, the right of 
Dutch Loan.....0-e006. 


Debt from terminable annuities 
Debt bearing 6 per cent. perpetual 
interest eerereeeeeversese eeees 


Debt bearing 5 per cent. perpetual 
IMLOTOSE «oc ecee cere seees eee 
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election, the exercise of the right 
of the Estates, the convocation and 
the duration of the Provincial As. 
semblies, the Communal Assem. 
blies, the Assemblies of Circles, 
&e.— Hamburgh paper, Aug. 8. 





Russtan Finances. 

The Superintending Couneil of 
the Credit Establishment having 
met on the 27th of June, Lieut 
nant-General Cancren, Minister of 
Finance, opened the business with 
a speech on the state of the several 
objects to which the attention of 
the Council was to be called. His 
discourse was consequently divided 
into the following heads :— 

Sinking Fund Commission—Ur 
der this head the Minister stated 
the amount of the debt on the Ist 
of June, 1822; the inscriptions re- 
deemed in the course of that year, 
and certain claims on the Govern. 
ment which had been admitted, Of 
the loan concluded with Messrs. 
Rothschild in London, in the year 
1822, he cOuld not give an account 
until it was completely terminat- 
ed. Its amount was stated to be 
43,000,000 of silver roubles, but 
of which only 23,000,160 silver 
roubles had yet been inscribed m 
the great book of the public debt. 
The result of his details appeared 
to be that the public debt on the 
Ist of January, 1823, stood as fol 
lows :— 


48,100,000 florins. 
3,364,000 roubles silver. 
34,505,753 in assignals. 
20,620 roubles in gold. 
9,015,412 in silver. 
240,945,711 in assignats. 


61,362,360 


roubles in silver 
The 
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destined, according to 
The ttjon of the sinking fund 


eon oe to the diminution of 


de mass of assignats in circula- 
consists for the year 1822 of 
32,402,715 roubles. 
He observed, that the exami- 
ation of the account presented by 
he commission would convince 
we council, that, notwithstanding 
augmentation of the public debt, 
the payment of the capital and the 
interest was perfectly secured. 
dssignat Bank.— According toa 
gatement under this head, the 
kw prohibiting new eimissions of 
wsignats has been strictly observ- 
sand the quantity now in circu- 
ition is 595,721,010 roubles. 
loan Bank. — ‘The sums ad- 
vced by this bank in the year 
822, chiefly for assistance to ma- 
wlacturing establishments, amount 
10,495,731 roubles 50 copecs in 
waignats. According to the ac- 
cunt presented by the Bank, its 
wots amount to 8,557 roubles 
Sp copecs in gold; 81,681 roubles 
18} copecs in silver; #,444,284 
rables 82 copecs in assignats. 
Commercial Bank.—The capital 
«this establishment, fixed at 30 
allions, was completed in 1822. 
ly transactions during the same 
yar extended to 185,230,858 rou- 
ies 72 copecs. The loaus on 
werchandise exceeded those of 
21 by 4,366,552 roubles 31 
‘ecs. There remain due on pro- 
‘sted bills of exchange, the pay- 
“at of which the Bank is prose- 
‘ung before the ordinary tribu- 
ws, 2,351,313 roubles 50 copecs. 
profits of the Bank and its 
‘tories, deducting their expense, 
‘smut to 1,810,615 roubles 55 


— Bank had in all its transac- 
Strictly followed the prescribe 
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ed rules; and the examination of the 
accounts showed that the total of 
the returns of that establishment 
and its factories, in the year 1822, 
is 890,079,035 roubles 10 copecs 
in assignats, and 6,900,616 roubles 
31 copecs in metallics. ‘The Mi- 
nister concluded by saying, ** Hav- 
ing thus presented to you a view 
of the operations of our credit 
establishments, I have to beg that 
you will bring to the examination 
of these accounts the same atten- 
tion and impartiality which in for- 
mer years so powerfully contributed 
to convince the public of the order 
observed in those establishments, 
and the scrupulous punctuality with 
which they adhere to the course 
originally traced out for them, For 
my part, I shall not fail to co-ope- 
rate in every thing capable of sup- 
porting aad consolidating them, 
by combining their future opera- 
tions with the actual situation of 
affairs, with the experience of the 
past, with the beneficent inten- 
tions of our august Sovereign, 
and consequently with the public 
interest, as well as with the inte- 
rests of individuals.” 


PERSIA. 

‘The Persian Minister, Mirza Ma- 
homed Saulit, having effected the ob- 
ject of his mission to this country,and 
made the necessary arrangements 
for his departure for Russia, in the 
Jasper sloop of war, has issued, as 
his last public act, an official noti- 
fication from the Prince Royal of 
Persia, to the people of England, 
and the several other European na- 
tions, of which the following is @ 
copy :— . 

“ As many families from Eu- 
ropean countries have lately re- 


sorted. some to America and New 
Holland, 
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Holland, and others to Georgia 
and Daghistan, as settlers; his 
Royal Highness Abbas Mirza, the 
Prince Royal of Persia, through 
the medium of his Minister at the 
Court of Great Britain, personally 
assures all those who may be in- 
clined to take up their residence in 
his kingdom of Adzirbijan, of 
which the capital is Tabriz, that, 
on their arrival in the district of 
Sauvidgeboulogh, he will imme- 
diately assign to them portions of 
land, with residences attached, and 
every requisite for their comfort 
and subsistence. ‘The soil will 
yield abundant crops of wheat, bar- 
ley, rice, cotton, and every species 
of fruit or grain they may choose 
to cultivate ; and the natural pro- 
duce of the country exceeds that of 
any other quarter of the globe. 
Besides receiving grants of lands, 
such settlers shall, as long as they 
reside in Persia, be exempt from all 
taxes or contnbutions of any kind ; 
their property and persons be held 
sacred, under the immediate pro- 
tection of the Prince himself; who 
further engages, that they shall be 
treated with the greatest kindness 
and attention, and, as is the custom 
of Persia, be at full liberty to en- 
joy their own religious opinions 
and feelings, and to follow, without 
control or interruption, their own 
mode of worship. As all travel- 
lers who have visited Persia agree 
that it is the best climate under the 
sun, it is only necessary to state, 
by way of exemplification, that it 
is the usual place of resort for per- 
sons whose health has been im- 
paired by a residence in India, and 
it rarely happens that such inva- 
lids do not speedily become con- 
valescent from the change. 

“ His Royal Highness, in issuing 
his commands to give publicity to 
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these sentiments, is prompted by 
an ardent desire naturally to pro- 
mote the welfare of settlers, ani 
the improvement of his country. 
which he is convinced, from px 
experience, would be greatly ad. 
vanced in knowledge, and mate 
rially benefited in every point of 
view, by a more extended and {. 
miliar intercourse with Europeans, 
and especially with those whom be 
has ever felt pleasure in designa- 
ting ‘his English friends.’ 

‘** The undersigned, in thus plo» 
mulgating the views and wishes 
of his Prince, in obedience to the 
positive commands with which he 
has been honoured, scarcely con- 
ceives it necessary to offer any 
observations upon the assurances 
given in this paper, as the charac. 
ter of his Royal Highness is so well 
understood, and has been so duly 
appreciated by the subjects of Great 
Britain who have for years been 
domiciled in Persia, and to which 
many authors both of that and other 
countries have added their test- 
mony; but for the satisfaction ol 
such individuals as may not have 
the facility of obtaining inform: 
tion upon this point, the Prince’ 
devoted servant and humble 1 
presentative begs leave to stilt 
that his Royal Master has ever 
been characterized as amiable, jas 
benevolent, and honourable i tbe 
highest degree ; though dignified 
his deportment, extremely affable; 
proverbially of a liberal, enlight 
ened, and magnanimous mind; p> 
sessing great intellectual powel 
which are nobly applied; a sire” 
ous advocate for pure morality, 
religion without bigotry; the 
of the oppressed and needy; 
formly administering strict 
impartial justice, but at the sam 


time exercising his high premg* 


tive 
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se with the most - merciful consis 
ystion; ardent in his endeavours 
» caltivate the mind, and improve 
ie condition of all classes of his 
sete, as far as the circum- 
egees in which he is placed will 
dit; indeed, it may be said with 
cath, that he is pre-eminently dis- 
shed for every virtue that is 
somable in civilized society, or 
jat can adorn and dignify the mo- 


web or the man. 
“MAHOMED SAULIT. 


‘No.25, Great Coram-street, 


London, July 8.” 



















Sours AMERICAN INDEPEN- 
DENCE. 
reiminary Convention agreed upon 
tween the Government of 
Buenos-Ayres und the Comms- 
aoners of his Catholic Majesty. 
The Government of Buenos- 
ies having recognized, and 
awed to be recognized, in virtue 
vcredentials presented and legal- 
wd in competent form, Senores 
a Antonio Luis Pereyra and Don 
us de la Robla, as Commission- 
© fom the Government of his 
wholie Majesty; and it being 
mposed to the said Senores, by the 
Minster for Foreign A flairs of the 
@ state of Buenos-Ayres, to 
ye toa Convention preliminary 
vibe definitive ‘Treaty of Peace 
“ Amity which is to be con- 
“aed between the Government 
* his Catholic Majesty and 
% Government of the United 
es, upon the bases esta- 
ia the law of the 19th of 
. he present year; they, 
St considering and deer hons 
bak Enotes they held to 
Wage led to conduce to the 
‘he J%siment of the relations 


im States, have, in the ex- 
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ercise of the character with which 
they areinvested, and of the powers 
conferred on them, agreed to the 
said Preliminary Convention in the 
terms expressed in the following 
articles :-— 

Article 1. After sixty days, 
reckoning from the ratification of 
the present Convention by the Go- 
vernments to which it applies, all 
hostilities, by sea and by land, shall 
cease between the said Govern- 
ments and the Spanish nation. 

2. In consequence, the General 
of the forces of his Catholic Ma- 
jesty at present in Peru, will con- 
tinue in the positions which he 
shall occupy at the time of the 
convention being notified to him, 
saving the particular stipulations 
which, for reciprocal convenience, 
the adjacent Governments may 
propose or accept, for the purpose 
of improving their respective lines 
of occupation during the suspension 
of hostilities. 

3. The relations of commerce, 
with the sole exception of articles 
contraband of war, shall, during 
the period of the said suspension, 
be fully re-established between the 
provinces of the Spanish Mo- 
narchy, those occupied by the ar» 
mies of his Catholic Majesty in 
Peru, and the states which ratify 
this convention. 

4. In consequence, the flags of 
the respective States shall be re- 
ciprocally respected and admitted 
into each other's ports. 

5. The relations of maritime 
commerce between the Spanish 
nation and the States which may 
ratify this Convention, shall be 
regulated by a special Convention, 
the framing of which shall be en- 
tered upon in pursuance of the pre- 
sent convention. 

6. Neither the Authorities ad- 

2K ministering 
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ministering the provinces of Peru 
in the name of his Catholic Ma- 
jesty, nor the adjacent States, shall 
impose on the trade of each other 
higher duties than those which 
may exist at the period of the con- 
clusion of the present convention. 

7. ‘The suspension of hostilities 
shall subsist for the space of eigh- 
teen months. 

8. Within the said period the 
Government of the State of Buenos- 
Ayres will negotiate, through the 
medium of a plenipotentiary of the 
United Provinces of the Rio de la 
Plata, and conformably to the law 
of the 19th of June, the conclusion 
of a definitive treaty of peace and 
amity between his Catholic Ma- 
jesty and the States of the Ame- 
rican Continent to which the said 
law refers. 

9. In case of the renewal of hos- 
tilities, such renewal shall not 
take place, nor shall the relations 
of commerce be interrupted, until 
four months alter the intimation 
of hostilities. 

10. The law existing in the 
Spanish Monarchy, as well as in 
the State of Buenos-Ayres, re- 
specting the inviolability of pro- 
verty, even though it may be an 
enemy’s property, shall have full 
force, in the case of the operation 
of the preceding article, within the 
tervitories of the Governments 
which may ratify this convention, 
and reciprocally. 

11. As soon as the Government 
of Buenos-Ayres shall be autho- 
rised by the House of Represen- 
tatives to raully this convention, it 
will neyotiate the accession thereto 
of the Governments of Chile, Peru, 


and the other united provinces of 


the Riode la Plata; andthe Com- 
missioners of his Catholic Majesty 
will, at the same time, take every 
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means for giving to this ACCESsiog 
on the part of the authorities of his 
Catholic Majesty, the most shine 
and complete effect. e 
lidity pr eet re 2 
. iS ention, the na 
cessary copies shall be signed and 
sealed on the part of the Commis. 
sioners of his Catholic Majesty 
with their seal, and on the part of 
the Government of Buenos-Ayres 
with the seal of the Department for 
Foreign Affairs, 
Buenos-A yres, July 4. 
(Signed) Ant. Luis PEREYRa, 
Luis pe La Rostra, 
Commissioners of his Catholic 
Majesty. 
BeRNaARvIN Rivapavia, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Law Project—Single Article, 
The Government is authorized 
to ratify the Preliminary Conve. 
tion concluded on the 4th of the 
present month between the Gover. 
ment of the State of Buenos-Ayres 
and the Commissioners of his Ce 
tholic Majesty resident there ; and 
also to negotiate the accession 
thereto of the States and Gover- 
ments mentioned in article 11. of 
the said Convention. 
RIvaDavia. 
Law Project —Single Article. 
The war which the King Lows 
XVIII. is preparing to make 0 
the Spanish nation being directly 
and principally opposed tbe 
principle recognized in article |. « 
the law of the 10th of May, 18%. 
in case that aggression should & 
realized, the Government 8 & 
thorized to negotiate, —alter the 
conclusion of the definitive te#) 
of peace and a.unity with his C 
tholic Majesty on the bases of - 
law of the 19th of June, to won 
treaty the Convention of t 
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of July current is preliminary,— 
that there shall be voted, by the 
American States recognized in- 
dependent, in virtue of the said 
definitive treaty, for maintaining 
the independence of Spain under the 
representative system, the same 
wm of twenty millions as that 
which in the month of March last 
was supplied for destroying it by 
the Chambers of Paris. 


Buenos-A yres, July 4. 
RIVADAVIA,. 





Decree OF THR KING OF SPAIN 
upon his Liberation by the French 
Troops. 

The scandalous excesses which 
preceded, accompanied, and fol- 
lowed the establishment of the 
Democratical Constitution of Ca- 
diz, in the month of March 1820, 
have been made public, and known 
toall my subjects. 

The most criminal treason, the 
most disgraceful baseness, the most 
horrible offences against my Royal 
person—these, coupled with vio- 
ence, were the means employed 
ww change essentially the paternal 
Government of my kingdom into a 
dcemocratical code, the fertile source 
of disasters and misfortunes. 

My subjects, accustomed to live 
under wise and moderate laws, and 
weh as were conformable to their 
manners and customs, and which 
during so many ages constituted 
ihe welfare of their ancestors, soon 
gave public and universal proots of 
their disapprobation and contempt 
a the new Constitutional System. 
All classes of the State eX pe- 
nenced the mischiefs caused by 
he new institutions, 

/ lyrannically governed, by vir- 

tee and in the name of the Consti- 

‘Wlou, secretly watched in all their 
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private concerns, it was not possi- 
ble to restore order or justice ; and 
they could not obey laws establish- 
ed by pertidy and treason, sus- 
tained by violence, and the source 
of the most dreadful disorders, of 
the most desolating anarchy, and 
of universal calamity. 

The general voice was heard 
from all sides against the tyran- 
nical Constitution; it called for 
the cessation of a code null in its 
origin, illegal in its formation, and 
unjust in its principle; it called 
for the maintenance of the sacred 
religion of their ancestors, for the 
re-establishment of our fundamen- 
tal laws, and for the preservation 
of.my legitimate rights—rights 
which I have received from my 
ancestors, and which my subjects 
have svleinnly sworn to defend. 

This general cry of the nation 
was not raised in vain. 

In all the provinces armed corps 
were formed, which leagued them- 
selves against the soldiers of the 
Constitution ; sometimes they were 
conquerors—sometimes they were 
conquered; but they always re- 
mained firm tothe cause of religion 
and of the monarchy. 

Their enthusiasm in the de- 
fence of objects so sacred never de- 
serted them uuder the reverses of 
war ; and preferring death to the 
sacrifice of those great benefits, 
my subjects convinced Europe, by 
their fidelity and their constancy, 
that although Spain nourished in 
ber bosom some unnatural chil- 
dren, the sons of rebellion, the na- 
tion in general was religious, mo- 
narchical, and passionately devoted 
to its legitimate Sovereign. 

The whole of Europe—well 


aware of my captivity, and of that 
of all the Royal Family, of the de- 


plorable situation of my loyal and 
faithtul 
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faithful subjects, and of the per- 
nicious doctrines which Spanish 
agents were disseminating on all 
sides—resolved to put an end to a 
state of things which constituted a 
common reproach, and which me- 
naced with destruction all thrones 
and all ancient institutions, in order 
to substitute impiety and profli- 
gacy. 

France, intrusted with so sacred 
an enterprise, has triumphed ina 
few months over the efforts of all 
the rebels of the world, collected 
for the misery of Spain upon her 
classic soil of fidelity and loyalty. 

My august and well-beloved 
cousin, the Duke d’Angouleme, at 
the head of a valiant army, a con- 
queror throughout all my terri- 
tories, has rescued me trom the 
slavery in which I pined, and re- 
stored me to my constant and faith- 
ful subjects. 

Replaced upon the throne of St. 
Ferdinand, by the just and wise 
hand of Providence, as well as by 
the generous efforts of my noble 
allies, and the valiant enterprise of 
my cousin the Duke d’Angouleme 
and his brave army, desirous of ap- 
plying a remedy to the most press- 
ing necessities of my people, and 
of manifesting to all my real will 
in this the first moment of my re- 
covered liberty, 1 have authorized 
the following decree :— 

Art. 1. All the acts of the Go- 
vernment called Constitutional (of 
whatever kind and description they 
may be), a system which oppressed 
my people from the 7th March, 
1820, until lst of October, 1823, are 
declared null and void,declaring, 
as I now declare, that during the 
whole of that period I have been 
deprived of my liberty, obliged to 
sanction laws and authorize orders, 
decrees, and regulations, which the 
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said Government framed aud exe. 
cuted, against my will, 

2. J approve of every th 
which has been decreed and ordered 
bythe Provisional! Junta of Govern. 
ment, and by the Regency, the one 
created at Oyarzun, April 9, the 
other May 20, in the present year, 
waiting, meanwhile, until, suf. 
ciently informed as to the want 
of my people, I may be able to be 
stow those Jaws, and adopt those 
measures, which shall be best cal. 
culated to secure their real pros- 
perity and welfare, the constant ob- 
ject of all my wishes, 

You may communicate this de 
cree to all the Ministers. 

(Signed by the Royal hand.) 

Don Vicror Sats, 

Port St. Mary, Oct. 1. 





(Supplement to F/ Restaurador of 
the 16th October, distributed 
gratis in Madrid.) 

Representation of the City of Co 
runna against the Chambers, and 
in favour of the Holy Tribunal 
of the Inquisition. 

‘ ‘The Ayuntamiento of the 
most noble and most loyal city of 
Corunna, the capital of the king- 
dom of Galicia, with a vowe m 
Cortes, now addresses your Seren 
Highnesses, to make known their 
own sentiments and the sentiments 
of the inhabitants of the tows 
which they represent. More than 
three years of oppression, and all 
the cruel vexations exper 
during the siege the town has se 
tained, were incapable of stifling, 
or even lessening their love 
their religion and their Kung. 
During the latter days of the siege 
the peaceable inhabitants were eX 
posed to every kind of insult from 
the rebels. Exorbitant exacton 


—excessive labour on the fortit- 
cations 
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cations—and, finally, a multitude 
of assassinations, are the benefits 
conferred by the malignants; but 
these acts only rendered them 

ter objects of abhorrence, with- 
wt at all changing the sentiments 
ofthe Corunnians. It was surely 
bya miracle that this city at length 
recovered its liberty on a 21st day, 
having lost it on another 21st. 
Without doubt it was the pleasure 
of God Almighty, that those chains 
shich were imposed by the anar- 
chic faction on the 2Ist of Febru- 
aty should be broken on the Ist 
of August. But we now breathe 
inely; and to secure peace and 
tranquillity, it is only requisite 
that the measures necessary for ex- 
erminating the numerous sects, 
and which prudence and the general 
welfare dictate, should be imme- 
chately adopted. 

“Vain would be all that has 
been done, if, because the ring- 
leaders of the mischief are put 
down by the armies of the Most 
Christian Louis XVIII., no fear 
were to be entertained for their 
luther progress; but as they never 
tease to conspire, it 1s necessary 
take proper precautions. Proud 
and stiff-necked, they even now 
ern scorn tor the benignity with 
which they have been treated ; 
ud their audacity gives reason to 
prehend that they are meditating 
be means of again involving us in 
ml war, Their hopes are found- 
“2 on the kind of Government 
which they openly pretend is to be 
‘stablished, and which being in its 
‘alure very much like that just de- 
troyed, they will find in it liberty, 
the inevitable cause of our misfor- 
a Therefore this Ayuntami- 
 Hasten to unite their voice to 
that of the iInagistracies of so many 
uther towns ot Spain, in order to 
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manifest their fidelity to the au- 
gust captive Sovereign, and to 
oppose every innovation, since by 
innovations we have suffered so 
uiuch, 

“ The rebels being compelled to 
be silent respecting their Jacobin 
Code, still endeavoured to hold up 
that kind of government for which 
one of the Secret Societies has 
greatly laboured during this fatal 
period—that is to say, a Govern- 
ment of Chambers. Thus they 
mean to enslave us anew; for, that 
Government being similar to the 
one destroyed, they will in the end 
make it the same. ‘They would 
cover themselves with the will of 
the nation; but that has been well 
demonstrated. What did not the 
inhabitants of the towns of Spain 
do, when the liberating army en- 
tered? ‘They were all eager to 
present themselves before it, and 
to receive it with the joy of cap- 
tives relieved from dungeons ; and 
their expressions were no other 
than these—‘ Lave Religion! Live 
the King! and Live the Laws of 
our Fathers!’ ‘These enchanting 
words succeeded to the highly sedi- 
tious, which the perfidious men em- 
ployed during the period of their 
domination; and these words clearly 
prove that the Spanish people have 
no other wish than the preserva- 
tion of their holy religion, the sove- 
reignty of their Lord Dou Fer- 
dinand VII., and the wise institu- 
tions of their ancestors. ‘Those 
who publish the contrary are not 
ignorant of this, since, to convince 
them of it, it is sufficient to refer 
to the almost innumerable repre- 
sentations on the same subject from 
the towns of Spain to your Serene 
Highnesses. 

“ Not only is the wish, but the 


character and the habits of the 
Spanish 
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Spanish nation are also opposed 
to such a Government. ‘The sedi- 
tious still have arms in their hands 
in various parts, which they will 
have to surrender on your orders ; 
but their secret labours will last 
longer than their power, since they 
have long been accustomed to obey 
those persons whom they consider 
authorised to do every thing by the 
disorganizing principle of the sove- 
reignty of the people. There never 
will be an end to parties; hatreds 
will eternally exist,-and Spanish 
blood will again be shed by Spa- 
niards, if there again be permitted 
the liberty of public discussion in 
an assembly whence such incen- 
diary maxims flow, and if, instead 
of completely casting down the 
pride of those who seek for our 
ruin, anew field be opened for their 
intrigues. 

“ The habits and the inclina- 
tions of the Spanish people are in 
complete opposition to any Go- 
vernment of this kind. Content 
to obey the paternal regulations of 
their kings and lords, they never 
wish to make laws, and we assert 
that it would be to pervert them 
from their nature to compel them 
to the contrary practice. ‘The 
people would become the sport of 
the rebels, who, governing their 
popular elections as they have al- 
ready done, would without doubt 
labour directly to destroy the altar 
and the throne. ‘The Spaniards 
who propose chambers are evi- 
dently enemies of both the altar 
and throne; for in general they 
are the very same men who shed 
the blood of the Ministers of Hea- 
ven, and plunder its churches. 
What! is it possible, that those 
anarchists, those infamous dema- 
gogues, those perfidious men who 
have so often attempted the life of 
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their Sovereign, can remain un 
nished, and be allowed to mock up. 
right and loyal Spaniards; God 
forbid! Corruption has penetrated 
every class to such a degree, that 
it 18 certain there would be parties 
in both chambers; and we, per. 
haps, should not be long in seeing 
some malignant deputy who would 
dare to say, ‘ that the intention of 
those who constructed the Jacobip 
code was nothing else than to teach 
the Spanish people to behold with 
indiflerence a mosque erected by 
the side of a church.’ I[lere the 
freedom of customs and libertivism 
would be completely sanctioned, 
but that is what would be above 
all things most shocking to the 
Spanish character. ‘The zeal of 
Spaniards for the Catholic religion 
has been so fully demonstrated, 
that it is impossible to doubt it for 
a moment: their blood has flowed 
to preserve it, and they will shed 
the last drop of it rather than allow 
themselves to be deprived of s 
invaluable a blessing—a danger to 
which they would be exposed by 
a Government with chambers, i 
consequence of seductive speeches. 
Let us repress, then, and, if neces 
sary, exterminate men who are 80 
pertinacious ; and, to avoid the 
contagion, let us re-establish the 
institutions which experience bas 
proved to be the best calculated tor 
the preservation of religion. 
“The Ayuntamiento have thes 
come to the religious part of ubeit 
representation. Nothing is 0% 
to render men contented as the re 
culation of their conscience ; 4 
accordingly the observance ol the 
law of Jesus Christ is the bet 
means of teaching obedience all 
those laws which emanate from tbe 
supreme civil power, respect . 
every authority, and the fulti- 


ment 
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meat of all social duties. Pre- 
verve, then, in all its purity, the 
aly Catholic religion, by eradi- 
cating errors, and teaching its true 
principles. The first of these 
great objects will be obtained by 
re-establishing the holy tribunal of 
the Inquisition, and that, and no- 
thing but that, is capable of pro- 
ducing such salutary effects. ‘The 
experience of more than three 
ages has fully demonstrated that 
Spain, by maintaining that im- 
pregnable bulwark in her bosom, 
maintained her adored religion un- 
dained by the frightful unts of 
heresy, and at the same time kept 
herself free from the wars that 
desolated other countries. ‘The 
Inquisition, by placing a strong 
wall between heresy and Spain, 
prevented the country from suffer- 
ing injury, because in it the de- 
pository of its faith was preserved 
pure. Besides, that holy tribunal 
is what the impious most fear ; 
against it their envenomed pens 
have been employed during the 
three years of libertinism ; but its 
very shadow dismays them, and 
consequently it is impgssible not to 
perceive that it is of all things the 
best calculated for exterminating 
errors. All the declamations of 
the malignants against so holy an 
mstitution deserve no attention, 
since the sacrifices which they pre- 
tend io have been made of inno- 
fent persons, exist only in their 
Maginauons, and, were even all 
they assert granted, on a compa- 
risen with other tribunals, our Holy 
Inquisition would be found to have 
Ne advantage. But this is not 
the place for a dissertation on that 
point. It is sufficient for the Avun- 
> to point to the Teasons 

‘ith induce them to solicit the 


e-éstablishment of that bulwark 
of religion. 
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“The errors which have been 
introduced once exterminated, it 
then will be necessary to consider 
how future generations may be im- 
bued with religious and truly pa- 
triotic maxims, since thus will be 
raised up men decidedly lovers of 
their religion and their King. Edu- 
cation must therefore be intrusted 
to the most zealous and spotless 
teachers, since, on the first ele- 
ments of instruction, depends the 
future happiness of individuals and 
nations. ‘The innovating —philo- 
sophers were well convinced of 
this truth ; and under that convic- 
tion, one of the most distinguished 
among them declared that it was 
indispensable for them to get an 
ascendancy over the minds of 
youth. On that account they ex- 
erted themselves to overthrow that 
establishment which throughout 
nearly all Catholic Europe was 
intrusted with the important duty 
of instruction—namely, the So- 
ciety of Jesus. It is well known 
what reproaches and sarcasms were 
vomited against that order on its 
extinction, and on the expulsion 
of its members from different coun- 
tries. But it is precisely since 
that respectable body was extin- 
guished, that there has been a 
rapid diffusion of the ideas hostile 
to the altar and the throne, which 
at length caused the convulsions 
which we have witnessed. ‘The 
most effectual remedy must then 
be that which opposes the greatest 
obstacle to innovators in propa- 
gating their notions. Accordingly, 
to restore the Jesuits, and confide 
to them the instruction of youth, 
would be to give a final blow to 
that ill-omened sect, which has in- 
flicted so much evil upon us, 

“ Deign, then, to attend to the 
representation of the inhabitants 
of this city, represented by its 

Ayuntamiento, 
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Ayuntamiento. Do not permit 
any kind of innovation in our Go- 
vernment, nor suffer our beloved 
Sovereign to be deprived of any 
of the prerogatives sworn to him 
by the kingdom, on his ascend- 
ing the throne, Re-establish the 
Hoty TRIBUNAL OF THE FAITH, 
that the impious may be struck 
dumb and put to flight, and return 
no more to propagate their perni- 
cious principles. Finally, consign 
the education of youth to the So- 
ciety of Jesus, to perform that 
duty in the same manner as before 
its extinction, in order that our 
tranquillity may thus be lasting. 
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“ Please to receive the tribute 
of the most cordial demonstrations 
of the respect of this Ayuntamiento 
who never cease to pray that the 
Almighty will speedily deliver our 
beloved Sovereign from his Cap- 
tivity, and preserve for many 
years the lives of your Highnesses, 
of which the nation has so much 
need. 

“ Corunna, in the Ayuntamiento, 
September 10, 1823. 

(Signed by) 

AN DREs DF Castro, 
Perpetual Alcalde, 
And the other Members of the 
Ayuntamiento.” 
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JANUARY. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


L—-A xoom was opened in Ca- 
yl court, adjoining the Stock 
Exchange, for transactions in the 
Foreign securities, which have 
been hitherto conducted openly 
om the Royal Exchange. 

The premises at Chard, in 
which the large woollen cloth fac- 
tory has for many years been car- 
ned on, but which have been 
ately abandoned in consequence 
of the general decay of that im- 
portant branch of trade in the 
West of England, have been taken 
‘ysome manufacturers of patent 
wce—Upwards of thirteen hun- 
dred hands are to be employed. 
A steam-engine and gas apparatus 
me erecting on the premises, the 
later being for the purpose of 
lurnishing gas, through the pure 

of which the lace is rapidly 
passed for divesting it of its downy 
ments. T’he net is subsequently 
eat to France, where it receives 
inch and elegant improvement, 
addition of curiously 
en foliage and flowers, and 
nts returned to this country, 
die notwithstanding this 
le pea it amply realizes 
, contemplated by the 
ous patentees, 


ee 


The Managing Committee of 
the Houseless Poor Society, has 
thought proper to apply the sur- 
plus sums collected last winter in 
fitting up an extensive building, 
which was formerly a distillery, 
and is situated in Honduras-street, 
Old-street, St. Luke's, for the 
nightly admission of outcasts. On 
the ground-floor there is a ward 
about 200 feet long, and 40 wide ; 
on each side, 7 feet from the wall, 
is a partition of wood a foot high, 
inside of which is strewed an im- 
mense quantity of straw, on which 
the applicants repose. At each 
end of the apartment is a fire of 
prodigious size, inclosed with a 
circular grating. In the centre 
are several gas burners, and at the 
end is the Committee-room, where 
the paupers are examined before 
they are allowed to take refuge. 
This ward is for the reception of 
males only, and will contain be- 
tween 390 and 400. There is 
another ward of ample dimensions 
above stairs, fitted up in a similar 
manner for females. The appli- 
cants are admitted at six o'clock 
every evening, when they are pre- 
sented with a huge piece of bread 
only, and are turned out at 8 o'clock 
next morning with the same al- 
lowance. 

Colonel Fortune. —A gentlemen, 
so calling himself, was a sojourner 

(A 2) at 
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at the Gloucester Arms Hotel for 
better than a twelvemonth :—he 
obtained his rank and distinction, 
it is said, by what is called a Colo- 
nel of Guides in the American 
war. He was pensioned by Lord 
Cornwallis; his income was rather 
under 100/. per annum. He left 
the Gloucester Hotel for Hurst, a 
country village ten or twelve miles 
hence, nearly six months ago, in 
the hope of improving his health. 
He was naturally of a cheerful 
disposition, and which did not de- 
sert him in illness, though attend- 
ed with a gradual but general 
decay of the whole system. Find- 
ing his end inevitably approaching, 
he ordered a coffin, for which he 
was measured, and had it fashion- 
ed according to his own fancy ; it 
consisted of polished planks of 
elm, without the ornamental nails, 
but with the initial letters of his 
christian and surname on the lid. 
The inscription followed ; no term 
of his age was specified, which 
was about 75 or 76. This depo- 
sitory for his remains completed, 
he carefully aired a pair of white 
silk hose, white overalls or trow- 
sers, a light morning gown, and a 
white cotton night-cap. Those 
he continued to pay attention to, 
that they might be fit for use, he 
said, when needed. His particu- 
lar request was, that his arms in 
his coffin should not be extended 
on each side of him, but placed 
across the breast. His dissolu- 
tion occurred at WHurst, about 
three weeks since. He died with- 
out a struggle or apparent pain. 
His wishes, as above expressed, 
were scrupulously observed. 
Spray of the sea at Manchester.—- 
It may be in the recollection of 
some of our readers, that after the 
great storm which took place on 
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the morning of the 1st of Decem. 
ber, Inst year, it was stated in one 
of the Manchester Papers, that 
crystals of salt had been found in 
the windows of a gentleman's 
house in Salford, indicating that 
the spray from the sea must haye 
been driven to that distance jp- 
land by the violence of the wind. 
Many persons regarded this state- 
ment with incredulity, but the fact 
has received complete confirmation 
from various sources during the 
last few days. Amongst others, 
Mr. T. Blackwell, of Crumpsall 
observing the appearance, and, we 
believe, the taste of the incrusta- 
tions on his windows, rubbed a 
sponge over the glass, and took it 
to Mr. J, Dalton, a very eminent 
chymist in Manchester, for the 
purpose of requesting him to ana- 
lize its contents. The presence 
of salt was immediately ascertain- 
ed; and the same _ experiment 
made by Mr. Dalton on his own 
windows in Manchester, produced 
the same result. 

Death of a remarkable Miser. 
A short time ago an old mas, 
named Robert Tristran, who re 
sided in a dirty court in Cow-cross, 
being to every appearance in the 
greatest distress, not having com 
mon necessaries of life, was a 
mitted as a pauper into the Poor 
house of St. James's, Clerkenwell 
where he remained until Friday 
last, when he expired. Some per 
sons in the Poor-house after 
death opened a box, in which wer 


deposited the few rags of 
belonging to the deceased, and t0 


their surprise, in the pockets found 


thirteen sovereigns, and 
three watches: this induced then 


to seareh more minutely, 
at last found a written papers Po 
porting to be the old mans 
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shereby he gives 1,650/. in the 
funds, and ae other property 
that he may be possessed of at 
the time of his death, to Mary 
Ann Thompson, whom he calls his 
satural daughter, and describes her 
tobe about fourteen years of age. 
Prisoners rn at the Mansion- 


ouse. 


In the Years 1820 #81821 1822 
Fdony 560 413 3862 
Assault 189 184 146 


Disorderly 453 454 558 
Vagrants 809 596 219 





Total 2,011 1,647 1,286 
At the Guildhall Justice- Room. 

Felony 621 533 526 
Assault 462 517 629 
Disorderly 1,125 1,422 1,431 


Vagrants 178 101 134 





2,386 2,573 2,720 
Mansion-house 2,011 1,647 1,286 





Grand Total 4,397 4,220 4,006 
From these statements, then, it 
will be observed, that there has 
been, upon the average of the last 
(wo years, a decrease annually in 
the number of persons charged 
vith offences in the City of London. 
Supposed Witch.---The 30th ult. 
the Magistrates of Milverton, So- 
mersetshire, committed to prison 
‘woman named Bryant, and her 
three daughters, for cutting and 
muming an inoffensive creature 
who earns her livelihood by col. 
rags. It appears that one 

of her daughters "had for some 
te laboured under violent. at- 
of fits, and she and her mo- 
unaccountably conceived that 
poor old woman, the rag-ga- 

» Was the sole cause. In 
eet’ they applied to Baker, 
Devonshire conjurer, who after 


‘rawing from them their suspi- 


RENCES. (5) 


cions, told them that she was cer- 
tainly the cause of her daughter's 
illness, and that the fits would be 
removed by drawing the blood of 
the witch. On their return, they 
agreed that the next time the old 
woman came near their dwelling, 
she should be assailed for the 
purpose of carrying the receipt 
into effect; this soon reached the 
old woman's ears, who took an 
acquaintance with her, and pro- 
ceeded to Bryant's house to ask 
particulars. No sooner had she 
approached the door, than they 
fell on her with the utmost vio- 
lence, cutting her arms in a shock- 
ing manner, with pins, nails, and 
scissors; and had not the old wo- 
man and her companion alarmed 
the neighbours, the consequence 
must have been still more dreadful. 


DUBLIN. 

2.—Conspiracy against the 
Lord Lieutenant.---At an early 
hour every part of the Court was 
excessively crowded. About half 
past two o'clock it was announced 
to the Court, that the Grand Jury 
of the City of Dublin, after two 
days’ close inquiry, had in effect 
ignored all the bills. ‘There were 
two—one for a conspiracy to riot, 
and the other for a simple riot. 
The first was ignored. The bills 
were found against two for a riot. 
But two cannot constitute a riot: 
so the effect was a dismissal of 

the bills. 
On the bills coming down from 
the Grand Jury, the Attorney Ge- 


neral rose, and addressed the 


Court as follows : 

My Lords,—Upon a case the 
most interesting that ever occurred 
in this country, two bills of in- 
dictment have been sent up to the 
Grand Jury of the City of Dublin, 

against 


(6) PRI 


against five persons: one set of 
bills charging a conspiracy to 
cause a riot at the Theatre, in 
which the person of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was outraged and insulted ; 
the other bills charging a riot 
generally. Upon the first indict- 
ment, the Grand Jury of the City 
of Dublin have ignored the bills 
against all the parties. Upon the 
second indictment, they have 
found a riot committed, impli- 
cating two of the persons in the 
indictment, Graham, and one of 
the Handwiches. It is needless 
to observe to the Court, that, ac- 
cording to the technicalities of our 
law, a riot cannot be committed 
by only two persons. Had even 
the bills been found for a riot only 
against all the parties, I should 
have then felt it to be my duty to 
adopt the line of conduct I am 
about to intimate in the presence 
of the Court. I will not arrogate 
to myself the office of arraigning 
the conduct of the Grand Jury of 
the City of Dublin; they have 
discharged their functions in the 
presence of their God, under the 
sanction of a solemn oath, taken in 
the face of their country: tq that 
God they are accountable. But I 
also have a duty to perform. I 
will, without anticipating the guilt 
of amy individual, state solemnly 
in the presence of this crowded 
audience, that, in all my readings, 
in all my experience, in all the an- 
nals of this unfortunate country, 
I never did find a case so fully 
demonstrated of the foulest con- 
spiracy to riot, of so much atro- 
city as scarcely to be heightened 
by the aggravation that its avowed 
object was to insult and outrage 
the representative of the King’s 
Majesty in the public Theatre. I 
will exercise the prerogative that 


N C I 


P AL (January, 
the law and the constitution have 
given to my office; 1 will dis. 
charge that duty honestly 
y» and, 
with the blessing of God, fear 
lessly—unintimidated by that 
which have formed themselves into 
a faction to beard the King’s Go. 
vernment, to overturn the laws of 
the country, and even to insult and 
outrage the very person of the 
King’s representative in Ireland: 
and pursuing the course of ou 
and violence, from the 
they had taken up against the ve- 
nerated nobleman, for his zeal 
and firmness in carrying into effect 
the King’s intentions towards Ire. 
land, of allaying the dissensions 
and healing the wounds that have 
afflicted this unhappy country, 
The course of conduct that my 
duty directs me to pursue, willbe, 
in the execution of the prerogative 
annexed to my office, to file « 
officio informations, and speedily to 
bring before the country all the par- 
ties charged in these indictments. 
At the close of the Attorney- 
General's statement, there was 4 
very general demonstration of ap- 
plause, which the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman instantly sup: 
pressed by his gestures. 
The Attorney General immedi 
ately afterwards left the Court. 
6. —A meeting of the freeholders 
and inhabitants of the county ¥# 
held in St. Andrew's Hall, Nor 
wich, for the purpose of 
into consideration the present stale 
of agricultural distress, — 
best means of a It. 
meeting was one of uncommon 
te ag Cobbett attended, and 
succeeded in carrying & 


tition. | 
P7.—_Tithes in the City—Dr 


Owen, Rector of St Olave's, 
Hart-street, attended at the Bar 
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gonphouse pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, to a his claim of 2s. 9d. 


in the pound upon the rental of 
Mr. George Abbott, who has re- 
fused to pay a lesser demand made 

the Rector, upon the 37th 
fers VIII. The justice-room 
was crowded with gentlemen, all 
of whom seemed to be deeply in- 
wrested in the question. The 
Lord Mayor was attended by “ his 
wsistants,” the Recorder and the 
Common Sergeant. Ly com- 
plainant su rted his claim in 
propria peribale The defendant 
neither appeared in his own person 
nor in that of any other. 

The Lord Mayor having asked 
whether the Doctor had prepared 
himself with the necessary proofs 
w establish his claim to the tithe, 
Dr. Owen handed to Mr. Hobler, 
the chief clerk, a petition which 
vas formally rejected, the demand 
contained therein not having been 
wt forth as directed by the act of 
Parliament. 

The Doctor was then informed 
byhis Lordship, that as soon as 
the new petition was presented, a 
pm be appointed for de- 

ing the question, and at a proper 

asummons served upon the 
defendant to appear and show 
cause why an order should not be 
sued against him for the non- 
pyment of the tithe. 

8.—Stepney Chapel, recently 

» Was consecrated by the 
lord Bishop of London. 

ed Court ship.—Clonmel.--- 

y evening was committed 
© Clonmel gaol, by Francis Des- 
ard, Esq. John Bryan, of Mulli- 
ana he being charged on oath 

Mary Burke, spinster, with 
an principal of a party who 

ly and against her consent 
r away from the house of 


oc cC UR REN C E S. 


(7) 
James Ryan, of Ballyvadly, far- 


mer, with intent to marry her, as 
she heard. Such were the prompt 
exertions of Mr. Despard and his 
son, in turning out the military at 
a late hour, and such the panic 
struck into the misguided wretches 
who had committed this offence, 
that they were obliged to leave 
their victim, without any opportu- 
nity of insult, at a farmer's house 
about a mile from the dwelling 
from whence she was taken. 

The Installation of Sir James 
Mackintosh, as Lord Rector of the 
University of Glasgow.---The doors 
of the College-hall were opened at 
half-past two o'clock, for the ad- 
mission of students, and at three to 
the public. The hall and galleries 
were crowded to excess: soon 
after three the Lord Rector en- 
tered, accompanied by a number 
of the Professors and distinguished 
friends, amongst whom we obe 
served Lords Belhaven, Gillies, 
and Alloway ; the late Lord Rec- 
tor, Mr. Campbell, of Blythswood, 
and Messrs. Cockburn, Moncrieff 
Murray, and Thompson. 

14. Dover.---Mr. Henry Wing- 
field, chief mate of his Majesty's 
revenue cutter, Badger, arrived 
here this afternoon, (as prize-" 
master) with a very fine cutter or 
dandy, named the Three Brothers. 
It appears that yesterday morning 
the Badger, whilst cruising, fell in 
with a suspicious sail between 
Boulogne and Etaples, about three 
leagues from the land, and sus- 
pecting her tobe a smuggler, made 
all sail in chase; at the same time 
firing a gun to bring her to, and 
hoisting the ensign and pendant. 


The cutter finding the Badger 
gain on her, fired her stern chaser. 
The action then became general, 
and lasted from half-past seven, 

a. m. 
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a.m. until half-past one p.m. ; and 
after a running fight of six hours 
and a half, the cutter struck about 
six leagues from Dieppe. Upon 
boarding her, she proved to be 
the Three Brothers, as above 
stated, sailing from Flushing to 
the Faro Isles, having a valuable 
cargo of tea, tobacco, and spirits, 
on board, intended for illicit im- 
portation, and carrying twenty- 
seven men, four six-pound carron- 
ades, besides swivels, and an im- 
mense quantity of fire-arms. On 
board the smuggler the captain 
and one man were killed, and se- 
ven wounded, two mortally, one of 
whom died this morning. On 
board the Badger, Mr. Cullum, 
deputation officer, much respected 
in this town, was killed; Lieute- 
nant Nazer, her commander, the 
second mate, and three seamen, 
wounded. The smuggler sailed 
under Dutch colours, and the 
value of the vessel and her cargo 
is estimated at upwards of 10,0007. 

17.—A meeting upon the sub- 
ject of parliamentary reform was 
held for the county of Hereford, 
at the Town-hall: about 5000 
were present. 

18.—Stated to be the coldest 
day known in London for fifty 
years. At Pentonville the Ther- 
mometer stood at cight degrees. 
In Paris, it is said to have been 
three degrees lower. 

The following extract from the 
Boston Gazette exhibits another 
instance of the decrease of crime : 
—* The sessions at Lincoln on 
January 18th have escaped our 
notice, in consequence of receiving 
no report of any business being 
transacted; and it is our agree- 
able ottice to state, that the late 
sessions for the city of Lincoln 
were maiden, there being no of- 


(January: 
fence, indictment, or business of 
any kind whatever, to bring be. 
fore the Court.” 

19.—Mock Suns.—At Dalme. 
lington, about mid-day, four suns 
were observed in the firmament 
at one time. An uncommon 
vivid halo, resembling a rainbow 
half circled each of the mock suns, 
while the natural one was entirely 
surrounded. 

21.—A meeting of the inhabit. 
ants of the county of Somerset 
was held in the town of Wells, to 
take into consideration the 
priety of petitioning parliament 
on the subject of agricultural dis. 
tress. 

22.—An_ inquisition was taken 
before Thomas Times, gent., co- 
roner for the county of Bedford, 
at Houghton Regis, on view of 
the body of Thomas Parkins, aged 
sixty-four. ‘The deceased was by 
trade a chimney-sweeper, and 4 
very singular character, having 
never slept in a bed for more than 
twenty years. His constant prac- 
tice was to sleep in the barns and 
out-houses of the adjacent farm 
yards. During the week he was 
a constant visitor at the black- 
smith’s shop, where he enjoyed 
the double advantage of cooking 
his victuals and warming himself 
This had been his place of daily 
resort for the last twenty years, 
except on Sundays, which he de- 
voted wholly to sleep, being never 
known to move from his barn 08 
that day. On Monday morning 
deceased went as usual to 
blacksmith’s shop, when he com- 
plained of pains in his stomach. 
The blacksmith gave him § 
little gin, and warmed him some 
broth to alleviate his pa‘). He 
continued unwell till about three 


o'clock in the afternoon, at = 
J 
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ime he was sitting on the form 


In this state 


spparent] dozing. 
the So reenith left him for the 


of fetching some coals in. 
‘return, in the course of a 

ew minutes, deceased had fallen 
on the form dead. He was mi- 
sutely examined by a surgeon, 
who gave it as his opinion, that 
bis death was caused by water 
in the chest. —Verdict accordingly. 

Wild Swans.—Several flights of 
wid swans (Anus cygnus ferus) 
have, within these few days, been 
wen in this neighbourhood, which 
is considered a rare circumstance, 
Several have been shot. One 

near Arundel killed two at 
one discharge. They measure 
fre feet in length, and above 
sven and a half in breadth, and 
seighed from seventeen to twenty 

each; their bills are three 
wches long, and of a yellowish 
white; the plumage of some of 
these birds is wholly white; that 
of others, white speckled with 
brown. — Brighton Herald, 

The birds feel severely the se- 
verity of the weather, as the fol- 
lowing singular fact will prove: 
—Rooks have been seen to pur- 
we and pounce on the larks, like 
hawks, tearing them in_ pieces, 
wd devouring them. The re- 
mains of larks, thus mangled, are 
not unfrequently seen in the 

Partridges hurt, and 
tared from the fields, have at 
umes perished. Blackbirds, red- 
vings, starlings, &c. tamed by 
“arvation, seek refuge on the 

> tops. Snipes have been 
tiful about the brooklands. 
larks are so numerous that 
are conveyed to Brighton by 
Is; two gunners killed 408. 

A considerable part of the roof 

the celebrated nunnery of Iona 
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has fallen to the ground. The 
ruins have buried under them the 
greatest number of the beautiful 
and antique tomb-stones of the 
sisterhood. 

27.—Wanton Cruelty——An in- 
vestigation of a case of the most 
wanton cruelty took place at an in- 
quest which was terminated, after 
three adjournments, at Bridgwater. 
The subject of it was a poor boy, 
William Bartlett, about ten years 
of age, who was apprenticed to a 
fellow named Hunt, a sweep, in 
that town. It appeared that Bart- 
lett had been prevented following 
his business for a fortnight by an 
illness brought on by the neglect 
and inattention of his master and 
mistress ; On one occasion he was 
tied for a whole day and night to 
a post, without the least food 
whatever, during this illness; at 
another, in one of the coldest days 
of the winter, he was beaten from 
his bed-room entirely naked, into 
an adjoining yard, where he was 
forced into a trough of cold water, 
in the open air, and was compelled 
to remain there for half an hour! 
This treatment was repeated at 
two different times. As a climax 
to such inhuman depravity, this 
brute took him by the feet and 
dashed him against a brick floor: 
after which he beat him from one 
part of the house to the other, the 
poor boy then being in a danger. 
ous state of health. By these and 
similar acts of barbarity was this 
unfortunate lad persecuted, till on 
the 20th inst. he expired in inex- 
pressible pain. Mr. Haviland, an 


experienced surgeon of the town, 
opened the body, which was a 
shocking spectacle, and after a 
thorough examination, gave it as 
his decided opinion, that though 
inflammation existed, yet that 

death 
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death was very much accelerated 
by ill usage and want of proper 
sustenance. Hunt is detained in 
custody until the magistrates de- 
termine as to the nature of the 
offence. 

28.—Two ladies took the veil in 
the presentation convent of this 
town. One is the widow of Ma- 
jor Wilmerding, who fell glori- 
ously at the battle of Waterloo ; 
the other is a young lady respect- 
ably connected in this neighbour- 
hood.—Carlou Post. 

The river Coquet has during 
the present storm been frequented 
by water-fowl, which, in the me- 
mory of the oldest inhabitant of 
its banks, were never known to 
have been seen in the neighbour- 
hood. Among many others, three 
exceedingly large and whitish co- 
loured swans have been noticed 
hovering over the houses of Roth- 
bury towards the stream, where 
one beautiful male was shot by a 
young man of that town. The 
other two took their flight down 
the water towards the sea.—Tyne 
Mercury. 

A numerous meeting of the 
freeholders and other inhabitants 
of the county of Somerset, was 
held at Wells, in pursuance of 
a requisition presented to the 
High Sheriff, for the purpose of 
petitioning the House of Com- 
mons for a reform in parliament. 
About 5000 were present. 


FRANCE. 


M. De Chateaubriand appointed 
minister of foreign affairs, in lieu 
of the Duc De Montmorency. 
The King’s speech disclosed no 


jhtention of war. 


PRUSSIA. 


The preparatory labours of the 


NCIPA IL. 
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commission named by his Mai 
for digesting the plan of a consti. 
tution for the kingdom of Prussia, 
are nearly finished, and we have 
every reason to hope the resy); 
will exceed the expectations of 
the nation. When the deputies 
of the provinces of the Rh 
twenty in number, seven of whom 
were nobles, and thirteen com. 
moners, had ended their sitti 
the crown prince dissolved their 
final meeting with a speech, in 
which he professed himself highly 
satisfied with their labours, and 
particularly pleased with the man. 
ner in which they had declared 
the wishes and expectations of 
their fellow-citizens, and con. 
cluded by saying, “As to you, 
gentlemen of the nobility, I hope 
you are convinced, with me, that 
the period of privileges and immu- 
nities is past, never again to re 
turn; and that you will not there. 
fore entertain the slightest expecta- 
tion of exemptions from any bur- 
den of the State, or preference 
over the rest of the citizens. Who- 
soever seeks such must do it on 
the path of virtue and excellence; 
and in this way, but in this alone, 
I shall be glad to see you form 
the flower of the nation. 

“And now, gentlemen, I re- 
quest you, on your return, to tel 
your fellow-citizens on the Rhine, 
among whom I have spent some 
of the happiest years of my life 
that none of their institutions will 
be taken from them unless their 
own representatives should in fu- 
ture express such a desire; 
beg you will assure them, 
assured yourselves, that govern 
ment has the most ardent des 
to prepare for you a constitute 
which will be found consistent 
with the spirit of the ae 
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live in, and satisfy all reasonable 


men. 
SPAIN. 


Notes were presented to the 
ministers from those of 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, call- 
them to abolish their 
system, and to liberate 
the King. Answers were re- 
qmed to each rejecting the pro- 
posal, (see public papers.) 


TURKEY. 


Accounts of insurrection of Ja- 
sisaries at Constantinople. Haleb 
Bffendi beheaded, and his head 

for three days in a silver 
charger. The fortress of Napoli 
4 Romania surrendered to the 
Greeks. 


AMERICA, UNITED STATES, 


The President’s speech has been 
received, and bears ample testimo- 
ay to the general prosperity of the 


The following list of the votes 
for the governors of New York, 
vill give an idea of the prodigious 
numbers that vote in that State. 
The elections are carried on in 
districts by ballot, and are never 
attended with the least disturb- 
ance :— 

New York election.—Votes for 
Governor Joseph C. Yates, 128,293 
Solomon Southwick, 2,913— 

t-Governor Erastus 
Root, 82,450—Henry Hunting- 
ton, 50,053. 


COLUMBIA, MExico, &c, 


War is carrying forward be- 
‘ween the royalists and constitu- 
tonalists with varied success. 

Martin has relinquished his 
‘mmand. The city of Cartagna 
“as entirely destroyed by an 
farthquake on the 7th May 1822. 


occ UR RE N C E §, (11) 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Dr. Jenner.—The remains of 
this illustrious and excellent cha- 
racter were deposited in the chan- 
cel of the parish church of Berke- 
ley, Gloucestershire, in a situation 
rather remote. The concourse 
of persons, besides those imme- 
diately attendant on the ceremony, 
was immense; the indications of 
respect, reverence, and regret, 
were unequivocally conspicuous ; 
every eye was moistened, and 
every heart oppressed. 

6.—A county meeting of Mid- 
dlesex was held at Hackney, for 
the purpose of petitioning parlia- 
ment for a constitutional reform. 

We noticed the circumstance of 
a woman and her three daughters 
having been committed by the ma- 
gistrates at Milverton, for cutting 
and maiming a poor old woman, 
who was supposed to have “ over- 
looked” one of the daughters. 
It appears that the daughter ap- 
plied to Mr. Baker, of conjuring 
notoriety, who directed her to 
‘“‘ draw blood from the witch,” and 
gave her some pills, powders, &c., 
and an amulet to wear about her 
neck, with written directions for 
using them, of which the following 
is an exact literatim copy :— 

“Mrs. , The Gar of Mix- 
tur is to be Mixt with half Pint 
of Gen and then a table spunfull 
to be taken Mornins and at Ele- 
ven O Clock four and Eight. and 
four of the Pills to be taken every 
Morning fasting. and the Paper 





of Powders to be Divided in ten 
parts and one part to be taken 
every night goin to bed in a little 
Honey. 

“the Paper of Arbs is to be 


burnt a Small bet at a time on a 
few 
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few Coals with a little bay and 
Rosemary, and while it is burn- 
ing, read the two first Versess of 
the 68 Palm and Say the Lord's 
Prayer After. 

; *B. Baker.” 

This rascal has decamped 
from the scene of his knaveries, 
dreading the consequences of his 
impositions on the stupid folks 
who have been duped by him into 
the commission of the offence for 
which they are to be tried. The 
amulet is a small, square piece of 
sealing-wax, wrapped round with 
a piece of paper, on which some 
gibberish is written. — Taunton 
Courier. 

10.—Dr. Owen appeared again 
at the Mansion-house to enforce 
2s. 9d. in the pound as tithes in 
the city. He was referred by the 
Lord Mayor to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

Accident at the Cobourg Theatre. 
—About ten o'clock, and during 
the performance of the second 
piece at this theatre, the audience 
were greatly alarmed by the fall 
of a man from the gallery into the 
pit. It appears the unfortunate 
individual was running towards 
the front seats with considerable 
speed, and losing his balance, was 
= over the iron railing. 

e was taken up, apparently 
dead, and by the order of Mr. 
Barrymore, the manager, imme- 
diately conveyed to St, Thomas's 
Hospital. 

A county meeting was held at 
Hertford upon the subject of par- 
liamentary reform. 

An inquest was heldat the house 
of Thomas Wright, labourer, in 
Farcet-fen, near Pond’s-bridge, by 
Thomas Atkinson, gent., coroner 
for the hundred of Norman-cross, 
upon the bedy of Ann, the wife 


(February, 
of the said Thomas Wr 
was murdered betwen Se 
six o'clock on the same 
It appeared that the unfortunate 
woman, having an infant eleven 
weeks old in her arms, was, dur. 
ing a gp age of mental de. 
rangement on the part o 
husband, dragged by him a 
house-door, and there had her 
throat cut with a case-knife from 
ear to ear. After commit 
the horrid deed, the man took 
up the infant from beside the 
body of its mother, and |aid 
it in its cradle covered with 
blood. He then called to a young 
man, a relation, who was 
in an upper room of the house, 
desiring him to take care of the 
children; and immediately the 
murderer ran away: but during 
the investigation by the inquest 
he was found in a barn not far off, 
where he quietly surrendered him. 
self. The unfortunate man, about 
six weeks since, made a similar 
attempt upon his own life, and 
had always, before the shocking 
outrage on Monday morning, 
manifested the greatest affection 
for the unfortunate victim of the 
insanity with which he undoubt- 
edly was afflicted. The jury, 
agreeably to their imperative duty 
in such a case, returned a verdict 
of ‘wilful murder,” and the coro 
ner committed the wretched man 
to Huntingdon gaol, where he will 
be properly treated in his melan- 
choly situation. Le is about 
thirty-two years of age, and his 
wife was a few years older. He 
was employed as farming man 
Mr. Clarke, of Yaxley.—Stamford 
Mercury. 

12,—A reform meeting washeld 
in the Borough of Southwark 

14, Bow-street. — Poachers 
Informauon 
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Information was received at this 
office a few days ago, by Sir R. 
Birnie, of a daring and atrocious 
committed by — in 
unds of Mr. Leathes, of 
em chall, Norfolk. On the 


night of the 29th ult., a party of 
seven keepers, in the service of 
that gentleman, were on the look- 
out for poachers, when they were 
met by nine of that desperate class 
of men, armed with fowling- 
and carrying a consider- 
able quantity of game. They 
called upon the poachers to sur- 
render or to quit the grounds, 
but, without making any reply, 
commenced an attack upon 
the keepers. A severe conflict 
took place, which ended in the 
defeat of the keepers, four of 
whom were left senscless on the 
ground, and have continued ever 
since in a precarious state. The 
principal keeper, whose name is 
Skinner, still keeps his bed, and 
his recovery is doubtful. The 
ground where the conflict took 
place was covered with blood, 
broken gun-stocks, and other 
marks of the desperate affray. 

Sir R. Birnie sent Bishop, one 
of the principal officers, who has 
distinguished himself greatly in 
this line of service during the pre- 
sent season, to Shropham-hall, and 
he succeeded in apprehending five 
men, on suspicion of being con- 
cerned in the outrage. Their 
tames were Charles West, John 
Lines, John Moore, John Spar- 
ling, and James Bobby. Bobby, 

being a short time in cus- 
tody, impeached his fellow-pri- 
‘ners, and they were fully com- 
mitted to Norwich Castle for 
tral, he being committed also to 
give evidence, 


© prisoners were all labour- 
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ing men in the neighbourhood, 
generally employed in digging 
gravel at nine-pence a-day. ‘They 
defended themselves before the 
magistrates on the ground of their 
inability to maintain their fami- 
lies on such a pittance, the parish 
refusing to assist them; and they 
having no other resource but 
either robbery or poaching, they 
had chosen the latter as the least 
offence of the two. 

15.—A county reform meeting 
at Cambridge. 

20.—Accident at a Provincial 
Theatre.—Shortly after the com- 
mencement of the second act of 
Tom and Jerry, one of the gas- 
lights in the third box from the 
stage, on the right side of the 
house, by some mischance had 
set fire to the wood-work that 
enclosed the pipe. The conse- 
quence was, an immediate and 
very unmeasured alarm of ‘ Fire !’ 
pervaded the house, particularly 
the gallery, which, unfortunately, 
was very much crowded. Not- 
withstanding it was soon appa- 
rent to the company in the boxes 
and the pit (both which places 
were but thinly filled), that there 
was little or no danger to be ap- 
prehended, the people in the gal- 
lery were not to be tranquillized. 
Considerable efforts were made 
from the stage, too, to persuade 
them, that if they would but pa- 
tiently wait a very short time, 
they would see every thing restored 
toorder. All in vain: a deaf ear 
was turned to the judicious ad- 
vice given to them—and with a 
tremendous rush, they struggled 
for egress. Wofully distressing 


was the result—eight individuals 
were literally trodden to death! 
These are two young women of 
the names of Green and Johnson, a 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Riddell Robson (the wife of 
a respectable builder, who him- 
self escaped with some very ter- 
rible bruises), a fine youth aged 
fourteen, son to Mr. Wilkinson, 
the veterinary surgeon; a young 
man of the name of Handasyde, 
aged about eighteen, son to Mr. 
Handasyde the bookbinder; an 
elderly person of the name of 
Edwards, a cellerman to Messrs. 
Laidler and Co., spirit-dealers ; a 
person of the name of Heaton, 
belonging to Gateshead; and a 
stranger, a stout man, apparently 
between forty and fifty years of 

e. 
28.—After sitting near three 
weeks, Lord Portsmouth’s Com- 
mission closed, when his Lordship 
was declared to be of unsound 
mind. 


FRANCE. 


The Ultras are pressing for- 
ward the war against Spain---it 
is unpopular with many, and in 
the army a superior officer and six 
subalterns have been dismissed 
* for professing bad principles.” 
The merchants of Lyons, and of 
some other towns, have petitioned 
for peace. On the 16th there was 
a disturbance at Lyons, occasioned 
by the opposition offered by the au- 
thorities and the military to the 
progress of a procession of masks, 
which, under the privilege of Car- 
nival, represented the Funeral of 
Trade. The car was taken and 
retaken, and the military ultimate- 
» ape off. The next day, in 

1e afternoon, an individual ut- 
tered aloud several times on the 
Place Bellecour, the forbidden cry 
of “ Vive l'Empereur.” Attempts 
were made by gendarmes and of- 
ficers to arrest him, but he was 
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suddenly surrounded by a 

of persons who struck them and 
rescued him. The crowd ig. 
creased, and the menacing cries of 
* Into the Rhone ! Into the Rhone!” 
were heard. A strong military 
force having at last been assem. 
bled, order was restored, and with 
much difficulty the offending in- 
dividual was seized and placed in 
the hands of justice. 


SPAIN, 


The Cortes are making vigorous 
preparations for war. A levy of 
29,973 men is added to the exist. 
ing army of 87,000. Urgel was 
evacuated by the royalists on the 
3d. 


ITALY. 


Rome, Feb. 1.—They are occu 
pied at present, at Rome, in the ca- 
nonization of an old priest, who 
died “ in the odour of sanctity ;” 
the venerable servant of the Lord, 
John Baptiste Rossi, canon of the 
Church of St. Mary, born at Vol- 
taggio, in the diocese of Genes, 
on the 22d of February, 1698, 
and settled at Rome in I7Il, 
where he emulated the virtues of 
St. Gaetan and St. Philip Nen 
He appears to be a new apostle 
for the capital of the Christian 
world. He belonged to many 
brotherhoods, and served the pil- 
grims in Hospitals of the Triaty, 
where he died, on the 29th of 
May, 1764. His body reposes ® 
the church of the Hospital. 0» 
the 28th of January, a Situn 
Rites was held to examine if John 
Baptiste had practised virtue ® 
an heroic degree. This Sitting 


took place in the presence of his 
Eminence the Cardinal, Dean of 
the Sacred College, Prefect ~ the 
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oe and reputer of the cause, 
ro rac of which prayers 
tre been offered in many of the 


churches of Rome. 


RUSSIA. 


St. Petersburgh, Feb. 4,---The 
Spanish Chargé d’Affaires at this 
Court has received his passports. 
On the night of the 28th ult. the pa- 
isce of Prince Gultzin, Governor- 
General of Moscow, was destroy- 
ed by fire. The cold was so se- 
vere, that the fire-engines could 
not be used, the water instantly 

ing. A numerous company 
of of distinction was as- 
smbled at a ball, given in honour 
of the birth-day of her Majesty 
the Empress Elizabeth. Hap- 
pily none of the company pe- 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


San Martha is taken by the 
rovalists. 


GERMANY. 


Frankfort, Feb. 4.---The Mentz 
Gazette gives a deplorable picture 
the breaking-up of the ice at 
Coblentz. The water, it says, 
tose to the height of 224 feet, pe- 
wetrated with large masses of ice 
nto the city, and inundated the 
omer streets during the space of 
eg The waters flowed 

ek with great fury against the 
bridge of the Moselle ; ail at once 

ancient chef-d’ceuvre, which 
resisted the storms of many 
‘atures, fell in with a horrible 
Two hours after there was 
“more water in the streets: it 
only left in them masses of 
a soon after the Moselle was 


Canleruke, Feb, 2.m-'The last 
Ntting but one of the Second Cham- 
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ber of the States had a melancholy 
conclusion. The debate was on 
the military establishment of the 
grand duchy ; it was fixed in the 
budget at 1,648,000 florins. The 
Government consented to a re- 
duction of 48,000 florins, but in- 
sisted on the sum of 1,600,000 
florins as absolutely necessary to 
defray the expenses of the mili 
establishment, such as it had been 
agreed to by the Chamber itself, 
and such as the obligations of Ba- 
den, as a member of the German 
confederation, required. The Go- 
vernment showed, that in the other 
States of Germany the assembly of 
the States had allowed a military 
establishment more considerable 
in proportion. The Chamber 
would not enter into any details, 
insisting that it had not the neces- 
sary information to judge; but it 
persisted in its refusal to allow 
more than 1,500,000 florins. 

The Government, hoping and 
desiring to bring the Chamber to 
agree with it respecting the other 
points, declared that it had need 
of the sum required, to fulfil its 
obligation as a member of the con- 
federation, and which, by article 
68 of the constitution, the assem- 
bly of the States cannot hinder it 
from discharging. It therefore re- 
quired that the Chamber, without 
abandoning its resolution, should 
be content with this declaration, 
and not prevent the Government, 
by virtue of its right as a confe- 
derate state, to include in the 
budget the military establishment 
for the sum of 1,600,000 florins. 
The Chamber voted on this point 
the 30th of January. The pro- 

sal of the Government was re- 
jected by 30 votes to 29. Thus 
one vote has destroyed, in one 
moment, all the benefits of a la- 

borious 
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borious session of above seven 
months. 

Hamburgh, Feb. 4.—The Fo- 
reign Cabinets ee ee cer- 
tain changes to the King of Saxony, 
that Monarch replied to them— 
* For many years I have been very 
well satisfied with my people, and 
my people are satisfied with me— 
what more is wanted? My sub- 
jects have never done me any 
harm. I see nothing to change.” 

The King of Bavaria has also 
refused to accede to the demands 
made for restricting the sittings of 
the States-General, and submitting 
the press to a more severe cen- 
sorship. 

Berlin, Feb. 8.---The Royal Go- 
vernment at Cologne has given 
notice, as a warning to those 
whom it may concern, that Prus- 
sian subjects who go as soldiers to 
Greece, are not to expect any 
kind of assistance on their return ; 
and “ the less so, as the distress 
which there awaits them will have 
been wholly drawn on them by 
transgressing their duty as sub- 
jects, in attaching themselves to a 
cause foreign to those cuties, and 
in its own nature criminal.” 

Malta, Feb. 21.---" An accident 
took place here on Shrove Tuesday 
of the most fatal and appalling na- 
ture. It is the custom on that 
day to attract the poor boys away 
from the crowd and riot in the 
streets (it being the last day of the 
Carnival,) by making a procession 
to one of the churches, and after- 
wards distributing bread to them. 
Previous to their receiving the 
bread, they were all (in number 
about 700) put in the corridor of 
the convent—~a room where, I be- 
lieve, there were no windows, and 
there locked in. The cries of the 
poor creatures were shortly heard 
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from inside calling for 

and to be let out, but the man 
with the key was not to be found - 
the alarm outside was tre ‘ 
as the door could not be opened : 
at length a man who thought his 
son was inside, rushed forward 
and broke it open, when a dreadfy! 
scene presented itself, a 
number of these poor boys having 
been suffocated. The consterng. 
tion in the city on this 
known was indescribable. The 
bodies were taken out, but there 
being so many, no one knew what 
to do with them. Twenty were 
taken to one doctor's shop, and a 
great number to the hospital, 
where I saw more than 95 bodies 
of young lads, from 10 to 14, lying 
breathless on the floor. 

“ The expressions of the mob 
against the priests and friars were 
very violent, as it was attributed 
to them. ‘The number of dead, 
by a proclamation from Govern- 
ment, who wish to hush the busi- 
ness, is stated to be about 100. 
At least 130 were killed, and the 
general number is stated to be 
153. <An_ investigation is to be 
made by Government into the 
affair.” 

GREECE. 


Zante, Feb, 14.---After the me- 
morable victory of the 6th, achieved 
by the inhabitants of Missolungh, 
who repulsed six successive & 
saults by the Turks on a fortified 
causeway which leads to the town, 
Omer Brioni, Pacha of Janina, te 
tired, leaving 1500 men 
place. The way by which they 
retreated was not known for two 
days. They were pursued & 


as the bridge of Princios, 
came by the way of the 


Soudi; the pursuers having dis- 
cover 


lake of 
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covered that the enem y abandoned 
sheir camp, covered with cots and 
wots, which they could not ap- 
for fear of an ambuscade, 
«was decided that the ground as 
gr as Tygos should be recon- 
witred. Intelligence was also 
weeived that 1800 Greeks from 
he coasts of the Morea had taken 
ypa position before 'T'risonia, and 
sivanced by the defiles of Mount 
Coracasto Fidaris, whilst Mare 
Hoaris advanced towards Vra- 
dori, at the head of 1500 men, 
by Lenenon. 
‘The movement from Misso- 
lunghi having been calculated ac- 
cording to this base of operations, 
its first object was to proceed to 
the camp of Omer Brioni, the 
Pacha, which was entirely aban- 
doned, and where six cannons, 
ammunition, provisions, and even 
the magnificent tent of Chours- 
chid Pacha, were found All 
these became the booty of the 
Christians, who soon learned that 
Omer Pacha had retired to Vra- 
chori, 


CHINA. 


Chinese Coronution.---The Em- 
petor Kea-King diced on the 2nd 
of September, 1820. An univer- 

mourning was immediately 
decreed throughout the empire. 
proclamation received at 

on soon after the event, de- 
cared that the “ Dragon on horse- 
on the 25th of 7th moon, 

wt Jero (the Warm River) became 
‘guestin heaven; and therefore 
aprons were ordered, on pain 
death, immediately to pluck the 
fringe hairs from their caps, 
pat on mourning dresses, and to 
musical caren a tin6 playing a 
8, marrying, and 


erie; 
oe for an hundred days. 
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All red papers posted up in the 
streets were to be pulled down, 
and all edicts were to be written 
in blue ink. The mourning at 
court was to be expressed by the 
removal of ornaments, cutting off 
the hair, stamping with the feet, 
&c. and the successor to the throne 
was to act as chief mourner. —Li- 
bations also were to be poured out 
before the coffin. 

The days of universal mourning, 
customary on the decease of a mo- 
narch, were infringed upon at this 
time for twenty-four hours, in or- 
der to give place for the splendid 
ceremonies ; though the successor 
declared he was strenuously op- 
posed to such a measure, and had 
been finally induced to give his 
consent to it, only by the persua- 
sion of the Board of Ceremonies. 
In the morning the foot-guards 
were marched in, and stationed at 
the city gates. The Board of 
Rites, and the members of the 
Hung-loo Office, assembled at the 
Imperial Council Chamber, and 
placed the seal table, the report 
table, the edict table, and the 
writing table, in their proper 
places. —The yellow table was set 
on the red steps at the foot of the 
throne. 

The imperial guard then placed 
in order, the imperial travelling 
equipage in front of the Temple 
of Peace, the foot-chariot (drawn 
by men) without the palace gate, 
the five imperial carriages without 
the Woo-gate, with the docile ele- 
phants standing south of them. 

The horse guards were formed 
in a double line along the middle 
avenue of the vestibule; and the 
imperial canopy and the cloud- 
capt basin were set within the ves- 
tibule 

The members of the Board of 

(B) Music 
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Music then ranged along the pa- 
lace causeway the ancient musical 
instruments used by Sheen, and 
those which are used on common 
state occasions were deposited 
within the palace. Just without 
the Woo-gate were placed other 
musical instruments together with 
the canopies or umbrellas, called 
the Dragon Dome and the Incense 
Dome. 

Under the direction of the 
Board of Public Works, the Gol- 
den Phoenix was put in the middle 
of the gate of Celestial Repose, 
and a stage erected in the first 
chamber on the east side of it. 

The petition, requesting the 
Emperor to ascend the throne, 
was then laid on the report table 
in the Council] Chamber; the pro- 
clamation on the edict table, and 
the pencil and ink on the writing 
table. This done, the members 
of the Council Chamber, with the 
Prime Minister at their head, pro- 
ceeded to the gate of his Majesty’s 
private apartments, called the gate 
of Celestial Purity, to beg for the 
Imperial Seal; and returning to 
the Council Chamber, laid it on the 
seal table in the middle of the 
apartment, south of the throne. 

The kings, nobles, &c. of the 
imperial kindred, down to the 
eighth generation, were then in- 
troduced, and placed round the 
elevation at the foot of the throne; 
while the great civil and military 
officers ranged themselves accord - 
ing to their rank in the vestibule. 

The President of the Board of 
Rites went at an appointed hour to 
entreat his Majesty to put on his 
mourning, and come through the 
gate of the eastern palace, into the 
left door of the middle palace. 
There he presented himself before 
the altar of his father, declared that 
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he received the decree ; and kneel. 
ing three times, and bowing nine 
times, returned to the side palace 
and soon afterwards went in his 
robes to pay his respects to his 
mother, who was also arrayed in 
her robes and on her throne. Here 
also his Majesty kneeled three 
times, and bowed nine times. 

The golden chariot was then 
brought up before the door of the 
Emperor’s apartments; and the 
officer of the Mathematical Board, 
whose business it is to “ observe 
times,” came and announced that 
the chosen and felicitous momen 
had arrived! when the Em 
came out at the left door of his 
apartments, and mounted his cha- 
riot, to proceed to the Palace of 
Protection and Peace. 

The president and ten 
officers of the Board of Rites pre- 
ceded the chariot; twenty chief 
officers of the Leopard-tail Guards, 
half armed with swords, and half 
with spears (perhaps musquets,) 
walking on both sides, and two 
officers of the personal guard 
closing the procession. 

When his Majesty had descend- 
ed and sat down in the Royal 
middle palace, the president of the 
Hung-loo office led out the great 
officers of the interior, and ranged 
them according to their rank; the 
officers of the Imperial Guard, the 
Council Chamber, the National In- 
stitute, the Chin-sze Office, the 
Ke-ken Office, the Board of Rites, 
and the Censor Office, and called 
on them to kneel thrice and bow 
nine times. 

The president of the Board of 
Rites then besought his Majesty 
on his knees to ascend the throne : 
when the procession moved on # 


before to the Palace of Peace, #4 


his Majesty mounted the seat ot 
gems, 
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sat down upon the 
ola the bells immediately 
to ring, and the drums to 
eat at the Woo-gate.—“‘ Strike 
the whip !” cried the chief of the 
imperial Guard, and a brazen rod 
was struck at the foot of the 
hrone. The attendant Ministers 
then ranged themselves in ranks, 
wd the Kings and Dukes took 
their places on the red steps at the 
fot of the throne, and the civil 
sd military officers in the vesti- 
bule. The Master of Ceremonies, 
that their motions might be simul- 
taneous, cried with a loud voice, 
“Kneel three times! bow your 
heads to the ground nine times, 
rise and retire!” Which done, they 
tok their former places. 

Next appeared the Prime Mi- 
aister, who took the proclamation 
und carried it with great formality, 
first to the middle table, where it 
was sealed, and then to the Palace 
of Peace, where the president of 
the Board of Rites received it, and 
aking it back again, laid it on the 
uble at the foot of the throne, 
wth a profound reverence, and 
ning, ~ et it in the cloud-capt 
basin, over which the officers of the 
Imperial Guard spread out the 
yellow canopy, and proceeded with 
tout of the palace. The civil 
ad military officers likewise went 
out; and the Emperor returned 
w his private apartments, when, 

ng his robes, he resumed his 
mourning. 

The seal was returned to the 
mpenal residence, and the pro- 

ion placed in the dragon 

at the Woo-gate. After 
teveral ceremonies, the proclama- 
‘an was laid on a yellow table, 
‘Pn a high stage, and the two 
he Were set down in front of 
gate of Celestial Repose. After 
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other ceremonies in the same taste 
which we have not room to trans- 
cribe, the coronation concluded. 


RUSSIA, 


A Russian army is formed upon 
the Oder. The Czar being deter- 
mined in every way to aid the 
cause of despotism against Spain, 
has ordered an army of 70,000 
men to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to march. An additional 
duty had been laid upon salt from 
England by the Russian Govern- 
ment, which amounts almost to a 
prohibition. 


ITALY. 


Letters from Naples of the 11th 
inst.state that a severe shock of an 
earthquake was felt on the 5th at 
Palermo, by which a number of 
houses and churches were destroy- 
ed, 21 persons killed, and 125 
wounded. ‘The damage done to 
the city alone was estimated at 
50,000/. It was not ascertained 
that any other part of Sicily had 
suffered. 


TURKEY. 


An article from Semlin, of the 
18th of March, mentions that the 
quarter of Pera, at Constantinople, 
has been burnt. It says, “ Pera 
has at length experienced the fate 
with which it has long been me- 
naced, and we must expect more 
disastrous news. ‘The number of 
houses burnt is stated at 12 and 
even 20,000. It is also said, that 
the palace of Lord Strangford has 
been burnt. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Cape-town papers of the 16th 
of November have been received ; 
there is in them a long account of 

(B 2) the 
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the trial and execution of a young 
gentleman named Gebhard, the 
son of the clergyman, for the 
murder of a slave belonging to 
his father, by excessive and unlaw- 
ful punishment. After his trial 
and conviction, the prisoner ap- 

aled against it to the highest 
tribunal of the country; but on 
hearing his case, the Court dis- 
charged the appeal, and confirmed 
his sentence of death, and the un- 
fortunate young man consequently 
suffered the awful punishment in- 
flicted by law. 


INDIA, 


Extract of a letter from Surat, 
dated Nov. 3.—* You will ere 
this doubtless have heard of the 
late dreadful overflowings in this 
part of the world, but 1 question 
if you have heard of half the ca- 
lamitous circnmstances attend ng 
this visitation. On Sunday night 
I sent my horses outside the fort, 
at the risk of their lives, and it 
was fortunate I did so, or they 
would have been drowned. Some 
gentlemen had their horses stand- 
ing in water all the time. The 
Udalat terrace, near the flag staff, 
has been most dreadfully cut up, 
as well as many of the bridges at 
the town gates. ‘The lines were 
overflowed, and the sepoys of both 
battalions dispersed. E ex- 
erted himself nobly; he brought 
away the sick of both battalions to 
a safe place. The battalion and 
officers at Borachee were saved by 
remaining on the tops of the bar- 
racks. The water was five feet 
deep under them, and running at 
a terrible rate. Many a house 
has fallen, and many a village is 
swept away. Bodies were seen 
continually floating down the ri- 
ver, A similar calamity has hap- 
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pened at Broack, by the rising of 
the Nurbudda, and part of the 
Udalat has tumbled down, Tie 
consequences there have been 
more calamitous than in our 
neighbourhood. Two hundred 
miles of rich and highly cultivated 
country were completely inunda- 
ted, and a passage for boats was 
practicable between the town-gates 


and village of Okliseer. 
CHINA. 


Intelligence was received by 
the Berwickshire East Indiaman, 


which left Canton on the 13th of 


November, of a most destructive 
fire in that city. It broke out on 
the night of the Ist, at the city 
wall, near the back of the Euro- 
pean factories, and did not cease 
in its destructive career till it had 
levelled them with the ground, to- 
gether with a space of nearly two 
miles square of the dwellings and 
manufactories of the Chinese. The 
number of houses destroyed is 
estimated at 15,700, according w 
the English account, but the Ch- 
nese make it amount to 16,000. 
Five hundred Chinese are said to 
have lost their lives during the 
conflagration. A strong gale o! 
wind which blew at the time, a 
sisted the fury of the element; 
and as the natives would not per 
mit their houses to be pulled 
down; all the efforts of the Ew- 
ropeans to stop its progress were 
unavailing. The fire conunued 
to burn ull five o'clock on the 
morning of the 3d. The seamen 
belonging to the Companys ships 
exerted themselves to save the fac: 
tories, but could not prevent the 
destruction of the whole of the 
warehouses. It was equally mr 
possible to save the greater at 
of the goods within them, and | 
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logs to the Company has conse- 
quently been extremely great. 
The statements vary as to Its €X- 
teat, some describing it as 500,000/7, 
ind others as high as 1,000,000/. 
serling. Wollens, raw silk, nan- 
keens, and 30,000 chests of green 
wea are the principal articles said 
w have been destroyed. The 
Company’s treasure was saved, 
snd had been sent on board their 
own ships. 1 los 
British private property 1s said to 
have been extremely small, except 
what may be hereafter sustained 
by the failure of the Hong or se- 
curity merchants, to make good 
their engagements. ‘These, as 
might be expected, were among 
the principal sufferers ; and three 
of them, whose names are Mouqua, 
Chinqua, and Paunthequa, are said 
to have sustained losses to the 
amount of 300,000/. sterling. By 
this fire, 40,000 of the Chinese are 
sidto have been deprived of their 
habitations, which is probably be- 
low the truth, in so dense a popu- 
lation as that of Canton. It was 
estimated that the cost of restoring 
the buildings destroyed, would ex- 
ceed 13,000,000 of dollars; and 
that some years must elapse before 
Canton can recover its former si- 
tation, 
JAVA, 


Dreadful Eruption of a Volcano 
u the Island of Java.—On the 8th 
of October last year, about two 
velock in the afternoon, a part of 
te Regency of Sumadang was 
"sited by a most terrible natural 

non. 

On that day the mountain of 

g Goeng, on the borders of 
“wmadang and Limbaugan, which 
Was known to be a volcano, sud- 

Yemitted a most devastating 
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torrent of lava, which destroyed no 
fewer than eighty-eight kampongs, 
and in which 2000 persons perish- 
ed. It has not been possible to 
obtain complete and accurate infor- 
mation respecting this afflicting 
event; the following particulars, 
however, may be mentioned. An 
explosion resembling the report of 
a piece of heavy artillery was sud- 
denly heard, and a cloud of black 
smoke was seen to rise from the 
foot of the mountain, accompanied 
by such a violent wind, that houses 
and trees were thrown down by it. 
On this, complete darkness ensued, 
and then for the space of three 
hours a shower of burning ashes, 
and a torrent of /ava which cover- 
ed the country all around, to the 
extent of twenty pal, carrying 
away, burying, and burning the 
houses, trees,and inhabitants. At 
the expiration of three hours it 
was light again, and a quantity of 
sand and small stones fell. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


By letters received on Saturday 
from St. Jago de Chile, it appears 
that on the night of the 19th No- 
vember, a shock of an earthquake 
was experienced, the most severe 
ever remembered in that country. 
Its duration was of the very ex- 
traordinary space of four minutes, 
during which the earth is described 
as being in continued motion, re- 
sembling the rolling of a heavy sea. 
Its effects were most fatal at Val- 
paraiso, where, it is said, few 
houses were left standing: of those 
but a small proportion were habi- 
table. ‘There 1s some variation, 


however, in the accounts, as re- 
spects Valparaiso ; and as it is na- 
tural to expect, under the first im- 
pression of so awful a calamity, 


that there should be much exag- 
geration, 
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geration, it is probable that has 
been the case in the present in- 
stance. ‘The loss of lives in Val- 
paraiso is stated at from 150 to 
200, among whom are some Eng- 
lish. The only names mentioned 
are those of a Mr. Stevenson, and 
of Mr. and Mrs. Kelly. Most of 
the villages in Chile had suffered 
severely, and some of them were 
destroyed. No intelligence had 
been received from Conception, 
but equally dreadful accounts were 
anticipated from thence. At San- 
tiago the shock had been compa- 
ratively slight ; no lives were lost 
there, nor any houses thrown 
down, but all the churches, except 
three, had been so much injured 
as to require taking down, and it 
would be necessary to rebuild 
many of the houses before they 
could be rendered habitable. 
From the 19th up to the 28th of 
November, which is the date of 
the letters, slight shocks had oc- 
curred daily, so that many of the 
inhabitants slept in tents without 
the city, only venturing into their 
houses to take meals, during 
which time all the doors were 
kept open. 


MARCH. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Oxford Assizes.—The following 
very brutal wager has led to an 
action at the Oxford Assizes :— 
“ Burford, July 8,152. A bet is 
this day made between Mr. Mann 
and Mr. Cole, for 30/., in the 
manner following:—Mr. Cole to 
ride a bay pony, in his possession, 
and Mr. William Mann to ride a 
chesnut hackney, in his possession ; 
each party to ride his own horse 
through Cheltenham as far as 
Gloucester, and back to Burford 
(the place from whence they start), 
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They are to start on July 16h 
together, and that which returns 
to Burford first, to be the winner. 
Each to ride the same road.— 
Signed by both parties, and wit. 
nessed by Mr. Henry Webb,” The 
result of the above wager was, 
that each party rode his own horse 
sixty-four miles in five hours and 
a half, and that the lives of both 
animals fell victims to the cruelty 
of their owner:. The advantage, 
however, was with Mann, but he 
disputed his loss to Cole, og 
the ground that he (Cole) had got 
off his horse before it arrived at 
Burford, and had walked by the 
side of the animal into the town 
‘The question was then referred to 
the Jockey Club at Newmarket, 
and the club decided that it was 
‘a drawn bet.” Notwithstanding 
this decision, Mr. Beale, the stake 
holder, refused to deliver up the 
stakes to the parties; which 
might be owing to the circum 
stance of a number of other 
wagers and other +. .s of money 
which he held, depending upon the 
issue of the present case ; and an 
action was brought by Cole against 
Beale.-- Verdict for the plaintiff, de 
mages 19/., the amount of thestake. 
7.—The grand dinner to the 
Spanish and Portuguese Ambasst 
dors was given at the City of Lon- 
don Tavern. We never, on any 0¢- 
casion, remember to have seen & 
more imposing and splendid com- 
any. The most distinguished 
Members of both Houses of Par 
liament, and the most eminent per 
sons of the commercial and mo 
nied interests, filled the room. At 
five o'clock not a place was be 
had at the tables, and upwards 
400 persons had taken their seats. 
20.-—Mr. Ravenga, Envoy from 
the Republic of Colombia t 
country, was arrested for a oa 
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, due from that Govern- 
= the suit of Mackintosh, 
the army accoutrement-maker. 

¢1,—General Dumouriez.—This 
day the remains of the once celebra- 
wed General Dumouriez were inter- 
red in a vault, within the parish 
durch of St. Mary, Henley-on- 
Thames. It is a remarkable circum- 
dance, that the late General arrived 
x Turville mansion this very day 
ewelre month, about half-past two 
sdock in the afternoon, at which 
ime, this day, the funeral service 


wus being performed. 


IRBLAND. 


The amount of the petitions for 
burnings, and other destruction of 
property, delivered in to the 
Clerk of the Peace of Cork, is 
10,536/, 4s. 10d. 

26,—“ This morning, at 10 a.m., 
the Alert, Morgan, Liverpool 
Packet, from Dublin to Liverpool, 
struck on the West Mouse Rock, 
sear the Skerries Light House, and 
a half an hour after went down; 
ihe captain and crew, excepting 
the steward and a boy, were saved ; 
fom ten to fourteen of the pas- 
engers were also saved; about 
‘90 perished. Boats from this 
place have picked up and landed 
wenty-six of the dead bodies.” 

_ The body of the late Earl of 
%. Vincent was privately interred, 
precisely at four o'clock, on Wed- 
wsday afternoon, March 26th, in 
family vault at Stone. The 
wing is an exact copy of the 


“ae (in English) upon the 
coffin, which is covered 
wth scarlet velvet :--- 


JOHN EARL 
) 1F ST. VINCENT, 
Viscount St. Vincent, Baron Jervis, 
' Of Meaford 
dee ol the County of Stafford, 
& Majesty's oooursble Privy Council, 
anc 
Aten) of the Fleet, General of the Marines, 
ic tc. 
, Died Mareh 15th, 1823, 
n the Wh wear of his ace 
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FRANCE. 


The Minister of Finance brought 
forward his budget, in which he 
demands a vote of credit for 
100,000,000 francs, and a new 
creation of 4,000,000 frances de 
rente, 

The Paris papers are chiefly oc- 
cupied with the expulsion of M. 
Manuel from the Chamber of De- 
puties, during the present sessions, 
for the speech which he delivered 
onthe 26th ult. against the war with 
Spain. ‘lhe decree passed on Mon- 
day; but regarding that as illegal 
and unconstitutional, on ‘Tuesday, 
supported by many of his friends, 
M. Manuel took his usual seat. The 
President informed him of the de- 
cree, and advised him to with- 
draw, but he refused, and de- 
clared he would only yield to 
force. The sittings were then 
suspended for an hour; in the 
mean time the principal door- 
keeper entered and read to him 
the order he had received for his 
exclusion. M. M. remained firm, 
and the door-keeper called in a 
piquet of the National Guards ; 
the Serjeant and his men refused 
to act, which produced shouts of 
bravo! from M. Manuel's friends, 
as well in the galleries as on the 
floor of the Chamber. ‘The Gen- 
darmerie were then called in, who 
laid hold of him and hurried him 
out of the Chamber, followed by 
all the members on the left side ; 
but after his exclusion the agi- 
tation was such, that the Presi- 
dent was obliged to adjourn the 
sitting. 

On Wednesday morning MM. 
Foy, Demarcay, and other mem- 
bers of the left side (é. ¢. of the 
Opposition) delivered a protest 
against the proceedings adopted 


toward M. Manuel ; but the ma- 
jority 
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jority refused to hear it read, and 
all the members of the left side, 
except two (7. ¢. about 170) with- 
drew in a body, and the remainder 
voted the supplies for war. 

‘There appeared an order of the 
day of the National Guard, thus 
worded :— 

* March 10, 1823. 

‘“ A Sub-officer of the Fourth 
Legion, who was on service at the 
Chamber of Deputies, is accused 
of having refused to execute the 
orders of the President of the 
Chamber. 

“ So serious a charge ought to 
be examined with the strictest 
justice ; consequently, a Council 
of Discipline will be summoned to 
pronounce on the disobedience of 
which the said officer is charged. 

“The officer who commanded 
the post will be alike delivered 
over to the appointed Council, 
which will have to judge of the 
crime. 

* Major-General Duke de Cler- 
mont-Tonnerre.” 

The Sergeant, Mercier, is daily 
receiving fresh proofs from his 
comrades of their approbation of 
his conduct. <A great number of 
the grenadiers of the 3d battalion 
of the 2d legion of the National 
Guard are about to present him 
with a gold snuff-box, with an in- 
scription alluding to his conduct 
on the 4th of March, — French 
paper. 

GERMANY. 

The Prelates and the Nobles of 
the Duchy of Holstein have pre- 
ferred a complaint, before the 
Germanic Diet, against their Sove- 
reign the King of Denmark. ‘They 
declare, that their ancient institu- 
tions have been violated, and that 
justice has been denied them. They 
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entreat the mediation of the Diet, 
to obtain for themselves and tor 
their country a Constitution cop. 
formable to the necessity of the 
times. 

Frankfort, March 2. In the sit. 
ting of the Germanic Diet, Feb, 
24th, a majority of sixteen Votes 
to one came to the following reso- 
lution on the communication which 
has been made to it by the cabj- 
nets of Austria, Prussia, and Rus. 
sia, of the circulars relative to the 
result of the Congress at Verona, 

“The Confederation assures 
these Sovereigns of its perfect ad- 
herence to the wise and conserva- 
tory principles which are employ. 
ed in these circulars. ' 

‘The President of the Diet, 
acting in the place of the Minister 
of Austria, shall express these 
sentiments in the name of the 
Confederation, in an answer analo- 
gous to the communications which 
it has received.” 

‘Lhe Minister of Wurtemburg 
said, that from the motives stated 
in the declaration of his Sovereign, 
which was entered in the Journals 
in the third sitting, he could not 
take any part in the resolution. 


NETHERLANDS. 
Strict neutrality will be observed 
by the Netherlands during the 
hostilities between France and 
Spain. <A Royal decree orders 
that no fitting out of privateers 
under the French or the Spanish 
flag shall take place in the ports of 
that kingdom or of its colonies ; 
that neither the cruisers of 
gerent Powers, nor the vest 
captured by them, shall be admit 
ted into the said ports; and ; 
in case they should be obliges to 
ut into them to repair any 
es they shall be _ 
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put to sea again without loss of 
ume. 
SPAIN. 

Opening of the Spanish Cortes.— 
the Sessions was opened this day. 
The Act of the last Preparatory 
Junta, or Installation of Cortes, 
having been read, was approved 
of. 

Several Deputies took the oaths 
and their seats. 

An official despatch was read 
bythe secretary of Grace and 
Justice, stating that, as his Ma- 
jesty's health did not permit his 
assisting at the opening of the 
Session, as he had already stated, 
the Secretary of Despatch would 
deliver to the President the speech 
which his Majesty would have 
had the satisfaction of pronoun- 
ang. The Secretary of the Go- 
vernment delivered the said dis- 
course to the President, who read 
it as follows :— 

“Gentlemen Deputies — The 
extraordinary circumstances under 
which this session is opened, pre- 
vent an immense field to the pa- 
notism of the Representatives of 
the Spanish people, and will make 
it famous in the national annals. 
Spain, now the object of attention 
all nations, will solve the grand 
problem which occupies the minds 
of Kings and People. On the 
event are depending the hopes, the 

the interests of humanity, 
ind the caprices of ambition and 
wrogance, 

“The continental! monarchies 
of the Holy Alliance have raised 
F voices against the political in- 
utions of this country, which 
obtained its independence and 
— at the price of its blood. 
ean, answering the insidious in- 
mations of those Potentates, has 
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solemnly manifested to the world, 
that its fundamental laws must not 
be dictated but by itself. 

“This principle, clear and lu- 
minous, can only be attacked by 
sophistry, aided by arms, and those 
who appeal to this last reason in 
the nineteenth century, have the 
highest testimony of the injustice 
of their cause. 

‘His Christian Majesty has 
said that one hundred thousand 
Frenchmen would come to arrange 
the domestic affairs of Spain, and 
to amend the errors of her institu- 
tions---when was it that the office 
was given to soldiers to amend 
laws? In what code is it written 
that military invasions shall be the 
forerunners of happiness to any 
people. 

‘It is unworthy of reason to 
combat such anti-social errors : 
and it is not becoming the Consti- 
tutional King of Spain to make 
any apology for the just national 
cause, especially when to avoid all 
sentiments of shame, they cover 
themselves with the mantle of the 
most detestable hypocrisy. 

“ | hope that the energy, firm- 
ness, and constancy of the Cortes 
will be the best answer to the 
Speech of his Most Christian Ma- 
jesty. I hope that, firm in their 
principles, and resolved to tread in 
the path of their duty, they will 
always be the Coites of the 9th 
and 11th of January, and will 
prove themselves in every respect 
worthy of the nation which has 
confided to them its destinies. I 
hope that reason and justice will 
prove as strong as the spirit of 
oppression and slavery. ‘Ihe na- 
tion which capitulates with a foe 
whose bad faith is so notorious, is a 
nation already subjugated: to re- 
ceive laws which an enemy wishes 

to 
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to impose by force of arms, is the 
greatest ignominy. 

“If war is already the irrepa- 
rable evil, the nation is magna- 
nimous, and will again hasten to 
combat for its independence and 
rights. ‘Ihe road to glory is al- 
ready known to the nation, and 
the sacrifices which this struggle 
may require will be trivial. -- 
Firmness and patriotism offer a 
thousand resources, which in the 
hands of Spaniards will always 
produce the happiest results. For 
my part, I again offer the Nation- 
al Congress to co-operate by my 
efforts towards realizing the hopes 
entertained by the friends of the 
liberal institutions in Spain, by 
putting in execution all the means 
in my power to repel force by 
force.-— seasonable removal, 
and that of’ the Cortes, to a place 
less exposed to the influence of 
military operations, must paralyze 
the plans of the enemy, and avoid 
the suspension of the influence of 
active essai which ought 
to be communicated 
corner of the monarchy. 

“ The army, whose services in 
the just cause are so great, is ina 
state of organization, and is re- 
cruiting, according to the late de- 
crees of the Cortes. The victories 
which they obtain against the fac- 
tious will be the forerunners of 
other more interesting ones over 
foreign enemies. 

** The provinces display in gene- 
ral the best spirit. The misfor- 
tunes they have suffered from 
those who call themselves the De- 
fenders of Religion, have dissipa- 
ted the illusion of the Govern- 
ment, and convinced all that the 
Constitution is the only true road. 

‘The altercations in our diplo- 
matic relations have not diminish- 


to every 
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ed the national spirit. The tin; 
who never oliedias on oan 
sources, and the wicked, who avail 
themselves of their weakness, cay 
never alter the sentiments of illus. 
trious nations that are not aceys. 
tomed to sanction injustice. 

‘« In general the various branches 
of the public Administration pre. 
sent a prospect the most favoura- 
ble. The Cortes will continue, 
with their usual zeal, the import- 
ant tasks they have undertaken, 
and the national prosperity, which 
they have in view, will consolidate 
the Constitutional system, defend- 
ed by valour and energy. 

(Signed) ** Ferdinand.” 
‘* Palace, 1st March, 1823.” 


APRIL. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following is a statement of 
the London Hospitals, read on 
Easter Monday last, in the usual 
way : Christ’s Hospital.---Children 
put forth apprentices, 195; buried 
last year, 6; children under care 
of the Hospital, 1060; to be ad- 
mitted on presentation, 150. St. 
Barthulomew’s.~-Patients admitted, 
cured, and discharged last year, 
9969 ; buried, 277; remaining In- 
patients, 484; ditto out-patients, 
333; so that there has been under 
care of this Hospital last year, 
11,063. St. Thomas's.—Panents 
admitted, cured, and discharged 
last year, 10,062; buried, 193; 
remaining in-patients, 442; ditto 
out-patients, $32; under care of 
the Hospital last year, 11,02. 
Bridewell Hospital. — Vagrante 
committed by the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen, 359; apprentices sent 
for solitary confinement, 36; pe 
sons to be sent to different pe 


° i . to 
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ospital.—Remaining in 
the Hospital on the Ist of Jan. 
322, 216; admitted since Janu- 
ary 1822, 172 5 cured and dis- 
charged jast year, 162; remain 
under care and incurable to Dec. 
$l, 1822, 226. 
The salmon fishings on the 
river Ness have this year proved 
unsuccessful, and upon an 
squiry into the cause, it is dis- 
covered that great numbers of 
the salmon fry follow the water 
of the canal after issuing from 
Loch Ness, and getting within the 
locks, they become sickly, and 
of them die. Immense 
shoals of them have been dis- 
covered in this state, and the fish. 
ers have discovered that those that 
exape to the sea through the canal, 
weso weakened and diseased by 
lying so long in the standing water, 
that they instantly become a prey 
to other fish. 
5.—Mr. Capper, superintendent 
of the convict establishment, has 
reported to the secretary for the 
some department, “that a vast 
tumber of the convicts, of late 
received on board the hulks, have 
wrought with them, from the re- 
pective gaols, such reports of bad 
character, that but slight hope of 
relormation can be looked for by 
their detention in any establish- 
ment in this country.” On the 
lst of January 1822, there were 
rsa on board all the 
ips; since which period 
there have been received thin the 
respective gaols 2200 (being 550 
hel in the year 1821). 
During the year, 1470 have been 
‘ansported to New South Wales 
(being 550 less than the preceding 
year); 85 have been removed to 
Penitentionary; $67discharged 
Pardon or otherwise; five 
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have escaped, and forty-nine have 
died ; leaving 3031 prisoners in 
confinement in the several depots 
on the Ist instant. 

19.—A curious chymical pheno- 
menon is now to be seen in a field 
near Lilleshall coal works, in the 
possession of Mrs. Brigden, of 
Muckston in Shropshire. Whilst 
draining the field a few days ago, 
a gentleman in the neighbourhood 
discovered that immediately under 
the surface of the earth, what was 
supposed, from the croaking noise, 
to be water, was carbonated hy- 
drogen gas; which, on a light 
being applied to it, instantly took 
fire, and blazed brilliantly for a 
short period. The whole field is 
underlaid with this vapour; and, 
from the number of people who 
visit and re-kindle it, is kept * in 
a perpetual illumination.” 


SPAIN. 


The French army crossed the 
Bidassoa, and advanced towards 
Madrid on the 7th. A slight 
skirmish took place with some 
refugees, but no other opposition 
was manifested until the French 
army approached St. Sebastian, 
when the garrison made a sortie, 
but finding itself too weak to 
make an impression on the enemy, 
it retreated to the fortifications, 
which were summoned to sur- 
render, and an attack made, which 
was repulsed with loss to the 
French of a considerable number 
of men. The Duke of Angou- 
leme is said to have had a narrow 
escape. The Duke on entering 
Spain issued a proclamation. 


GERMANY. 


In the Summer of 1822, the 
university of Berlin had 1182 
students; Bonn, 571; Breslau, 

539; 
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539; Halle, 866; Keenisberg, 
259: the number at Griesswalde 
is unknown. ‘The total number 
of students in Prussia, in 1822, ts 
1236 students of theology (193 
only being Catholics); 1069 in 
law; 644 mm medicine; 468 in 
philosophy and philology. ‘Those 
at Griesswalde are but few, and 
should be added to make this list 
perfect. 
SWITZERLAND. 

The follies of the religious sects, 

of which we had not heard any 


thing for some time, have just 
been renewed in the same places 


that formerly were the theatre of 


their offensive proceedings. A 
disgusting scene took place some 
days ago in the village of Truel- 
liker, in the canton of Zurich. A 
dozen individuals, men and 
women, shut themselves up in a 
house, under pretext of praying. 
An hour afterwards a dreadful 
noise was heard. The people as- 
semble, the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood hasten to the spot, 
and demand in vain that the house 
shall be opened. Meantime the 
tumult increased every moment, 
the door was at length forced 
open, and these wretched people 
were all found stretched on the 
ground, in various groups, closely 
embracing each other. They 
were all arrested. Their depo- 
sitions present nothing but in- 
stances of deplorable folly; they 
pretend to be inspired by God, 
and a girl who is pregnant is al- 
ways the organ by which his will 
is manifested to them. Some of 
them have been taken to the mad- 
house. 

In the night of the 14th, a 
young female visionary pretended 
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that Bonaparte 
her, and bod peat ney 1 
, er with the 
resolution to die, to saye several 
thousands of souls. This anno. 
rition inflamed the imagination of 
several tanatics, and the sacrifice 
was instantly resolved Upon, 
Men, women, and young girls, 
immediately prepare Instruments 
tor the execution, fasten the unfor- 
tunate young woman to a board, 
and amidst the cries of joy ut- 
tered by the victim, they drive 
nails into her feet and hands— 
tear her breast—dash her head 
to pieces with a mallet—and sing 
pious hymns to celebrate her 
death. ‘The magistrates, being 
informed, hastened to the 
Six of the guilty have been ar- 
rested, and the investigation is 
still going on.—A sister of this 
unhappy young woman has also 
perished in the most cruel tor- 
tures. Journal de Frankfort. 
GREECE. 

Genoa, April 6.—Letters from 
Corfu up to the 20th ult., repre 
sent the cause of the Greeks to 
be most prosperous. A corps of 
Turks which had left Corinth to 
relieve the garrison of Patras, 
closely invested byColocotroni, has 
been cut off, and both the above 
fortresses are said to be im por 
session of the patriots. Uthe 
accounts state that Epirus s @ 
full insurrection. It appears that 
a detachment of the Greek fleet 
has entered the Bay of Tunws, 
and taken out some V from 
under the batteries. Of the 
15,000 acting in Acarnania, 
Omer-Vrioni, not a man has & 
caped the pursuit of Botsans 
whose brave followers are carty 
ing all before them. 


MAY. 
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MAY. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


5.~His Royal Highness the 
Duke of York was present at the 
wremony of laying the first stone 
ina building, about to be erected 
at Clapton, as a dwelling for the 
objects. of the London Orphan 
Society. After the performance 
of the ceremony, a number 
of persons who joined in the 
ion, proceeded to the 
City of London Tavern, to par- 
uke of the anniversary dinner 
“ on the occasion. The 
Mayor took the chair shortly 

after six o'clock, with his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Saxe- 
Coburg on his right, and the 


Right Hon. the Lord Bishop of 


London on his left. 

After the usual loyal and patri- 
otic toasts, the health of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Saxe- 
Coburg, and the remainder of the 

Family was proposed by 
the Lord Mayor, and drank en- 
thusiastically. 

His Royal Highness then rose, 
and in returning thanks for the 
honour conferred on him, said he 
could not but feel warmly on 
finding his name connected with 
the hopes and welfare of such an 
mstitution. He added, that the 
absence of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Youk was owing to an 
iajunction of his physicians, that 
he would not appear at public din- 
ters, as the heat of large and 
crowded assemblies must be in- 
jurious to his health. 

A procession of the orphans, 
male and female, then took place, 
after which a collection of more 

f one thousand pounds was 

for their support, and the 
completion of the asylum already 
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mentioned.—-A donation of fifty 
guineas was sent by his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York. ~ 

An unfortunate accident took 
place at Clapton by the falling of 
the machinery constructed for the 
purpose of facilitating the lower- 
ing of the stone. One of the 
workmen employed was com- 
pletely crushed to death. A 
chair, appointed for the Royal 
Duke, was also broken, and had 
not his Royal Highness stepped 
aside on the first concussion of the 
scaffolding, he would have been 
exposed to serious injury. His 
Royal Highness sustained no 
harm from the attention which his 
benevolent feelings have prompted 
him to give to the improvement 
of this institution. 

From a_ parliamentary return 
respecting bankrupts, it appears 
that, on an average of the three 
years, the debts of English bank- 
rupts amounted to the amazing 
sum of 3,456,382/. a-year. The 
dividends fell short of 4,500/. lit- 
tle more than half-a-crown the 
hundred pounds. The dead loss 
is more than fifteen per cent. upon 
the income from trade of every 
sort, which was assessed for the 
property-tax. 

A few days ago, at the inter- 
ment of Mrs. Moore, of Ros- 
therne, who died at the age of 
ninety-nine, the friends of the 
deceased were, according to her 
directions, regaled with bottled 
ale, thirty-five years old, which 
had been kept for the occasion. 

The length of streets already 
lighted with gas in the metropolis 
is 215 miles! and the three prin- 
cipal companies light 39,504 pub- 
lic lamps, and consume annually 
about 33,158 chaldrons of coals, 

12.—A husband conveyed his 

wife 
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wife into the market-place, at 
Halifax, for sale; and though the 
sum of 5s. has hitherto been the 
average price of a wife thus ex- 
posed, yet so highly did the hus- 
band recommend his rib to the 
multitude, that she was ultimately 
disposed of for a _ sovereign. 
What the constables and magis- 
trates of that place were about, 
whilst this sale was going for- 
ward, we know not; but certainly 
it was an outrage on common de- 
cency worthy of special notice. 

12.—Wanstead-house was sold 
by auction, on the premises, for 
10,000/.: one of the conditions 
of sale binds the purchaser to clear 
every thing away, even to the 
foundation, by Lady Day, 1825; 
the biddings commenced at 1000/., 
and advanced by thousands 
till they reached 8000/., when 
they dwindled to an advance 
of 100/. each bidding, till they 
reached the sum at which the 
building was sold: the purchasers 
are Messrs. Stannard and Athow, 
of Norwich, in conjunction with 
three other of their townsmen. 
The auctioneer announced to the 
company, by their request, that 
they intended to sell the whole 
in lots, large or small, to suit 
buyers, and they absolutely sold 
a pair of marble chimney pieces 
for 300 guineas, before they left 
the room. Thus is sacrificed, on 
the shrine of extravagance and 
gambling, a mansion, which cost 
in its erection more than 360,000/., 
and which has no equal in the 
county of Essex! 

15.—A public meeting was 
held at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern for the purpose of enter- 
ing into a subscription to assist 
the Greeks in their present efforts 
to establish their independence. 


23.--The Arundel and Ports. 
mouth canal was opened: this 
interesting spectacle attracted 4 
great concourse of spectators to 
view it. The procession was pre- 
ceded by the Earl of ['gremont, 
in his barge, followed by the 
mayor and corporation of Arun 
del, in their barge: a number of 
other boats with parties followed 
and laden barges and lighters, 
some with goods from London, 
others with coals, &c.; the 
cession moved through the locks 
at Ford, near Arundel, to Chi. 
chester. This canal, from ity 
commencement, has been three 
years in forming, and has cost 
about 160,000/. 

28.—Discovered in a water. 
butt, in the house of Mr. James 
Robertson, No. 2, Old North 
street, Red Lion-square, a large 
snake three feet in length, of the 
common kind, which was seen 
swimming in the water with its 
head partly out: on its being 
touched, it made a disagreeable 
hissing noise until it was killed. 
What makes this occurrence very 
extraordinary is, the manner # 
which the snake found its way 
into the water-butt, which cannot 
be accounted for, unless it came 
through the pipe that conveys the 
water from the New-river, @ 
which case it must have come 4 
distance of nearly two miles out 
of its own natural element. la 
other respects the water-butt is #0 
situated (being surrounded oa all 
sides by a wall nearly ten feet 
high,) that all idea of the snake 
gaining access from any 
quarter is precluded. 


SPAIN. 


Vigo, May 5.—On the {st instant 
arrived his Britannic Majesty® 
packet 
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Stanmer, bringing Sir 
Wilson, Col. Light, Capt. 
Erskine, two French and two 
German officers, all for the pur- 
pose of joining the Spaniards 
against the French. They were 
received with a discharge of ar- 
from the ships and bat- 
wries; at night they were sere- 
saded, and the town illuminated. 
On the following day they attend- 
ed (by request) at the convent of 
Francisco, and heard mass for the 
guls that were massacred at 
Cadiz, after which the whole of 
the troops were ordered out for 
the inspection of Sir Robert Wil- 
wo, On the 4th (Sunday) the 
Baglish officers (the French and 
Germans having gone on to Corun- 
m) were regularly admitted as 
ish soldiers; and after a 
speech from Sir Robert, in Span- 
ish, at the head of the troops, they 
ell into the ranks, with musquet 
and bayonet. 

Sir Robert was in the Spanish 
wiform, with all his orders : 300 
troops marched off immediately 
for actual service. A dinner was 
therwards given in compliment to 
the English, and Sir Robert was 
wated, with the Political Chief on 
tis right, and the Governor Gene- 
nl on his left under a canopy, 
composed of English, Spanish, 

Portuguese colours. Many 
‘propriate toasts were drank, with 
ges of artillery &c., and 
dinner, the company, attend- 

“d with their band, marched 
the streets, serenading the 
bouses of the principal inhabitants. 

A severe engagement took place 
; the Spaniards and the 
rench, in which the latter had 

advantage. The Due d’An- 

has reached Madrid. 
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HOLLAND. 


14.—Amsterdam.—The Society 
Arti salutifere met to-day to 
celebrate the anniversary of the 
discovery of Vaccine by the im- 
mortal Jenner. Mr. Van der 
Breggen, President of the Society, 
made an animated address, in 
which he did merited justice 
to the illustrious deceased, 
whose bust, covered with a veil, 
stood before him. In the middle 
of his discourse he took off the 
veil and placed on the bust the 
civic crown. 


GREECE, 


The Regency of Greece has 
ceased, and the Government is in 
the hands of a Congress of De- 
puties. Alter the solemn instal- 
lation at Napoli di Romania, 
Mavrocordato was elected Presi- 
dent of the Congress, to the great 
joy of the people. The Congress 
has confided to Colocotroni the 
defence of the Morea; and has 
appointed Odysseus to the chief 
command in Thessaly, and Boz- 
zaris to the same situation in Epi- 
rus and Acarnania. ‘The state of 
affairs in the Peloponnessus is fa- 
vourable to the insurgents. 


JUNE. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Charities. —At the late anniver- 
saries of the principal Public Cha- 
rities in London, the following 
statements of the receipts during 
the last year were presented :— 


. as d. 
Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge 53,729 9 3 
Society for Propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts-- - - - - 19,513 11 0 


.British and Foreign 
Bible Society- - ~- 103,802 17 1 
British 
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British and Foreign 

School Society (about) 1,600 
Church Missionary Se- 

ciety - - - - + 32,975 9 7 
Wesleyan ditto - - - 26,883 5 5 
London ditto - - - 29,437 13 4 
Moravian dito - - - 7,192 18 5 
Naval and Military Bible 

Society - - - - 2,040 2 
Society for the Conver- 


sion of the Jews - 10,669 13 9 
Hibernian Society - - 5,372 5 6 
Religious Tract Society 9,261 3 0 
Church of England Tract 

Society 7. - 514 11 10 
Society for the Relief of 

Poor Pious Clergymen 2,219 5 
Continental Society - 1,074 12 6 
London Female Peniten- 

tiary - - + - - 4,075.19 0 
African Institution - - 1i24 0 0 
Sunday School Society 

forIrcland - - - 3,193 6 6 


Hibernian Bible Society 5,679 11 10 
Prayer Book and Homily 


Society - - - - 2,056 15 8 
Irish Religious Book and 

Tract Society- - - 3,943 0 0 
Sunday School Union 

Socicty - 2£- = = 1762 4 5 


These, it will be seen, refer only 
to education. The number of 
charities for relief of the bodily 
infirmities and temporal necessi- 
ties of the poor and destitute in 
London and its neighbourhood, 
are almost countless, and the 
aggregate sum subscribed for 
their support is beyond belief. 

One of the most extraordinary 
and revolting instances of the want 
of tenderness in a father towards 
his children, we have ever heard 
off, was seen in Kennington a few 
days ago. It was reported that a 
man in a respectable rank in life, 
who had lost his wife about twelve 
months ago, adopted the resolu- 
tion of ascertaining what progress 
the human mind would make to- 
wards perfection without the as- 
sistance of any of the ordinary 
modes of improvement, and was 
actually making the experiment 
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upon his own children, by leays 
them to themselves jn a small 
house in Kennington, naked, and 
hungry, and covered with filth, 
The eyes of the neighbours were 
fixed upon the house for some 
time, and they perceived that the 
visits of the father were very un- 
frequent, and that no other 

ever approached the door, The 
unfortunate prisoners, very unlike 
other children, never were heard 
to quarrel or to give utterance to 
any complaint, notwithstand 
the privations to which the nei 
bours knew they must have beep 
subject from the neglect of their 
unnatural parent. Information 
was given to Mr. Pace, the aet- 
ing overseer of Lambeth parish, 
that four poor children were 
thus scandalously neglected; the 
family that lived next door to the 
house in which the children were 
confined having received the 
fullest’ confirmation of their sus- 
picions upon throwing a piece of 
bread into the yard. No sooner 
had the bread fallen, than the m- 
serable children ran out of the 
house, pounced upon and devout- 
ed it in an instant, and then ran ia, 
without saying a word im answer 
to the inquiries of those who were 
shocked at so deplorable a spect 
cle. Mr. Pace, upon hearing those 
particulars, went to the house; but 
he knocked in vain; for the m™ 
mates were too much afraid of 
their tyrant to give admission to 4 
friend. The officer then climbed 
over the yard wall, and went me 
the house, where he’ beheld a mo* 
dreadful scene of wretchednes 
There were four children, theeldes 
of whom was not more 


years old, huddled together on 4° 
old mattress. The only coveri™é 


they had was a piece of 2 okt 


Janket 
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which was literally 
crowded with vermin; and the 
room in which they lay was scarce- 
approachable, on account of the 
sench proceeding from the una- 
yoidable accumulation of filth. 
Mr. Pace asked them those ques- 
tions which were naturally sugges- 
ted by what he saw ; and was told 
by the eldest that their father 
sometimes stayed away four or five 
days successively, and left them 
without a morsel of food—that 
never answered the door or 
the voice of the neighbours, in 
obedience to his commands, he 
having told them that he would 
knock their brains out if they 
ketoany body. The wretched 
‘hildren were then washed and 
clothed, and taken to Lambeth 
workhouse, where they are to re- 
main until the parish officers of 
Newington, to which parish they 
belong, take measures to compel 
their father to maintain them, not 
by taking them under his own 
care, but by paying a weekly sum 
to keep them out of the power of 
so cruel a protector. ‘These almost 
mredible facts were stated to one 
of the Magistrates at Union-hall. 
They excited the astonishment 
which our readers must feel on 
feresing this account. The 
agistrate advised that the chil- 
dren should be removed to, their 
own parish as soon as possible, and 
that the officers should then take 
the necessary steps against the 
brutal father, who has not called 
at the house since Mr. Pace took 
them out of their misery. (‘The 
ame of the father is Gardiner.) 
2.—About seven o’clock, an 
immense quantity of mackerel 
Were hauled on shore at Deal, 
having been caught ina seine net, 
tothe number of about 7000—a 
1893. 
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circumstance unprecedented in the 
annals of fishery: the whole of 
which were purchased in the course 
of an hour after, to the great satis- 
faction of the fisherman, at the rate 
of 17s. per 100. 

Extraordinary Phenumenon.—An 
account, in some respects imaccu- 
rate, has appeared in many of the 
papers: the following is the exact 
truth :—Eight months ago, a youth 
about twelve years of age, named 
Oldham, in Christ's Hospital, went 
to bed at the usual hour, and in 
the morning rose totally dumb: 
he preserved every other faculty, 
but was obliged to write ona slate 
for every thing he wanted, that he 
could not explain by signs. Every 
means of internal remedy, and 
also electricity, were resorted to 
without effect: galvanism was also 
attempted, but was so much re- 
sisted in its application by the 
boy’s tears, that it could not then 
be applied. His general health 
was invariably good. At length, 
by strong recommendation, his 
fears of galvanism were overcome, 
and it was applied five different 
days: on Friday last, being the 
evening of the fifth application, 
and exactly eight months to a day, 
he retired to bed as usual, and 
awoke suddenly about eleven 
o’clock, making so much noise as 
to awaken some of his school- 
fellows. Their astonishment in- 
duced so much alarm, that the 
nurse opened the door of her ad- 
joining apartment to learn the 
cause, when many voices exclaim- 
ed, “ O nurse, Oldham can speak 
again!” The nurse, doubting the 
fact, immediately went to him, 
and discovered the reality of this 
extraordinary phenomenon. In 
the morning the boy had quite re- 
covered his speech; and on being 

(C) asked 
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asked if he felt any peculiar sen- 
sation, merely said, he thought he 
was being galvanised, as he felt the 
tip of his tongue affected, together 
with arumbling in his inside. On 
inquiry, we learn that his speech 
has continued perfect ever since. 

13.—The Greeks and Spamards. 
—The City of London has voted 
two subscriptions of 1000/. each, 
in aid of the Greeks and Spaniards, 
—A meeting of noblemen and 
gentlemen took place at the Lon- 
don Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, to 
promote a subscription in aid of 
the cause of the Spanish consti- 
tutionalists. Many eloquent 
speeches were delivered ; and be- 
fore the close of the meeting, sub- 
scriptions to the extent of 5000/. 
were announced. 

The Directors of the Bank of 
England, with the view of extend- 
ing the employment of their ca- 
pital, have adopted the resolution 
of making advances of money on 
the security of Bank stock, at the 
rate of 4 per cent. interest. 

17.—An attempt was made on 
the life of Hyam Isaacs, of Exeter, 
who has forsaken the Jewish faith, 
and embraced the Christian reli- 
gion. A person came unawares 
upon him, as he was walking in 
the street, and inflicted a stab on 
the chest with a knife or other 
sharp instrument: fortunately the 
wound is not mortal, which it 
must have been had the weapon 
penetrated deeper. The assassin 
made his escape, but it is hoped 
he will be discovered and brought 
to justice. 

New Church, Greenwich.-—The 
ceremony of laying the first stone 
of St. Mary’s Church took place, 
by the hands of Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Sophia Matilda. 
The procession, which consisted of 
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the childrencf the Various charity. 
schools of Greenwich, the parish 
officers, the trustees, the clergy (in 
their robes), the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford, the Princess Sophia, sap. 
ported by Lord Bexley and Sir 
Richard Keats, arrived on the 
ground at three o'clock, and the 
ceremony immediately commenced 
by raising the stone. A prayer 
was read, after which a psalm was 
sung by the charity children; the 
Bishop read an exhortation, and 
the Princess deposited the glass 
with the different coins in a space 
cut out of the stone, and placed 4 
silver plate bearing the inseri 
tion; she then made use ofa silver 
trowel, and spread the cement, the 
stone was lowered, and her Royal 
Highness gave it three knocks with 
amallet. The workmen detached 
the iron and crosses by whieh it 
was hung, and then jumped on the 
top of it and gave three times three 
cheers, which were echoed through 
the vast assemblage. The mil- 
tary band played “ God save the 
King,” which the charity children 
joined in, and afterwards Hallelw- 
jah was sung, and the ceremony 
concluded. 

22.—A placard, announcing 
that Mary Brown, of Nottingham, 
would preach on Sunday at the 
chapel in Grubb-street, was las: 
week posted in different parts of 
the city. The novelty attracted 
vast crowds to the spot; and 
though the chapel is a spaciow 
one, capable of accom 
upwards of 2000 people, long be- 
fore the time fixed for the com 
mencement of the service It ¥® 
completely crowded; even | 
window-sills and avenues leading 
to it were filled, nor was the e 
allowed the accustomed exelusi”’ 


possession of his pew. 
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male preacher had on a nankeen 

and wore a cap on her head. 
She took for her text a passage in 
the Psalms, as follows :—“ Rivers 
of waters flow from mine eyes, be- 
cause they keep not thy law;” on 
which she expatiated for upwards 
of an hour. 


SPAIN. 


The King is removed to Cadiz. 
The French have been gradually 
advancing, and the constitutional- 
ists losing ground. 


PORTUGA L. 


A counter-revolution has been 
effected, and the constitutional 
government abolished. 


GERMANY. 


Stutgard, June, 14.—In com- 
pliance with the decree of the Diet 
of the German Confederation, the 
remaining copies of the German 
Observer have been sealed up; 
and that journal, in its last num- 
ber, published yesterday, which 
contained nothing but that notice, 
took leave of its readers, and 
thanked them for their confidence. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Lord Cochrane had arrived 
earlyin March, in pursuance of 
bis arrangement with that Go- 
vernment, to take the command 
of the Brazilian squadron. A 
quadron was prepared for sea 
immediately on his Lordship’s ar- 
fval, and on the Ist of April he 
sailed for Bahia at its head. 


JULY. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The intense power of lightning 
"as evinced on an oak, situated 
ear Windmill Hall, on Tiptree 
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Heath, Messing, Essex, in a most 
singular manner. ‘The tree was 
two feet in diameter, and nearly 
sixty feetin height. Every branch 
was torn from the trunk, and that 
also was riven into splinters, not 
of any bulk, but about two feet in 
length, and as many inches in dia- 
meter. The bark was entirely 
stripped from the tree, as if by a 
barker’s instrument, and scattered 
in a circle of between 30 and 40 
yards, of which the tree formed 
the centre. A portion of the tree 
remains standing, as a memorial 
and evidence of the destruction, 
and of the immensity of the de- 
stroying power. 

Clever and industrious Mice.— 
The mouse, after all, is not the 
most ridiculous’animal to which a 
mountain might condescend to 
give birth. A gentlemen at Kirk- 
caldy has two, which can earn 5d. 
per diem, by spinning cotton ; 
and he is training others to the 
same service, 

' The Glasgow frigate (on board 
of which the late Governor Gene- 
ral of India came to Europe) has 
brought to England, as presents 
from the Nabob of Oude to his 
Majesty, several articles of consi- 
derable value, being estimated at 
upwards of 200,000/. Among 
them are a sword set in diamonds, 
a belt, and sword-knot ; the latter 
composed of diamonds and other 
precious jewels of the most costly 
description, and suspended to it is 
an emerald of great value, it being 
considered the largest extant, and 
nearly the size of anegg. The 
whole are landed, and will be pre- 
sented by Captain Doyle to the 
King. A bird of Paradise alive 
has also been brought to England 
in this ship; which we believe to 
be the only attempt of this kind 

o2 ever 
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ever made with success. A bull 
and cow, of a small white breed, 
which the Hindoos worship, have 
also arrived as a present to the 
Princesses. 

As his Majesty was passing 
through Egham in his low phae- 
ton, dressed in a light-drab great 
coat, in company with Lord Fran- 
cis Conyngham, not one person in 
twenty recognized him. [In going 
up the middle hill which leads to 
the cottage, at a walking pace, a 
remarkably stout man, named 
Benjamin Hoades, a farmer, who 
had just come out of the hay-field, 
was standing against his gate, 
without his coat and waistcoat, 
and who attracted his Majesty’s 
attention, and caused him to smile. 
The farmer seeing his Majesty 
smile at him, good-naturedly said, 
not knowing it was the King, 
“* How do you do, old chap?” The 
King immediately increased his 
laugh, when the old farmer replied, 
“ You seem, old chap, to make 
yourself very merry at my ex- 
pense !” Honest Ben, on inquiring 
of a neighbour “‘ who that ere gen- 
tleman was?” felt much surprised 
upon being told it was the King! 
“Be that as it may,” said Ben, 
“le seems to be a jolly good- 
natured fellow for all that !” 

2.—The ceremony of laying the 
first stone of the new buildings 
at Corpus Christi College took 
place. 

8.—Last week, a poor woman, 
with an infant at her breast, em- 
ployed in the grounds of Mr. 
Bailey, of Swanscombe, Kent, in 
podding peas, previous to the 
commencement of her daily la- 
bours suckled the child, and left 
it in a hedge near the place where 
she was at work; on her return 
some time after to look for her 
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child, she was struck with horroy 
at finding it dead. Mr. Chivers 
of Greenhithe, having obtained the 
wretched mother’s consent to 0 
the child, he found, to his utter 
astonishment, a snake in its sto. 
mach! It is supposed, that soog 
after the mother had suckled the 
infant, the snake, attracted by the 
milk remaining on the child's lips, 
had entered the mouth and suffo. 
cated it. 

12.—At ten o'clock, the Lords 
of his Majesty’s most honourable 
Privy Council assembled in the 
Court of the Duchy of Lancaster (in 
the Tally Court of the Exchequer, 
adjoining Westminster - hall), to 
make trial of his Majesty's coins 
in the pix of the Mint. There 
were present the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Stowell, Lord Bexley, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Becket, &c. Their object in 
thus meeting was to ascertain the 
correctness of the issue of the 
British coinage, and its purity, for 
which purpose a jury was sum- 
moned, being members of the 
Goldsmiths’ company, and the 
best judges of gold the country 
can produce. Their names were 
—Miles Poole Penfold, foreman; 


William Thornburgh Brows, 
Thomas Brind, Robert Make- 
peace, ‘Thomas Ayres, Robert 


Albion Cox (Alderman), Jobs 
Harker, Edmund Waller Rur- 
dell, Stephen Nicholson Barber, 
Samuel Haynes, Philip Gilbert, 
and John Barrow, Esquires. 
The Lord Chancellor, 1 ad 
dressing the jury, noticed the al- 
terations in the currency of this 
country, from the time of the Bank 
of England ceasing to pay in - 
and the issuing of the pape 
currency, which was obliged to b 
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and unprecedented war in 
which Great Britain had been en- 
_ The return to cash pay- 
ments having been gradual, was so 
extremely well arranged, as to pro- 
duce no very material inconveni- 
ence ; whereas, if it had been sud- 
den and general, it would have 
heen of the most serious conse- 
quences to numbers, and possibly 
to some ruinous. 

Specimens of gold and silver 
coinage were submitted to the 
jury's inspection ; two samples at 
least from each were tried, in the 
presence of the jury, in furnaces 
erected for the purpose at the 
bottom of the Exchequer. 

No alteration has been made in 
the standard of our gold coinage 
since the reign of King William 
lill., and it is taken with the 
greatest confidence all over the 
world; in consequence, the great- 
est care and attention is observed 
to keep it strictly so. It consists 


of eleven ounces to the pound of 


pure gold, and the alloy is made 
up of silver and copper, as it 
would not work without. Speci- 
mens of each coinage are kept in 
asmall chapel in Westminster- 
abbey, as well as in the Mint, in 
what is called the Pix Chest, un- 
der several locks and keys. 

The trial of the gold and silver 
of the new coinage, with the 
specimens of the former coinage, 
sceupied the attention of the jury 
nearly the whole of the day. The 
business having commenced at an 
early hour, they breakfasted to- 
gether at the King’s Arms Tavern, 
New Palace-yard. At the conclu- 
sia the Lords of the Council 
Were entertained with a_ turtle- 
east at Goldsmiths’-hall. 

Total value of the gold monies 
coned by Lord Maryborough, 
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from January 1 to December $1, 
1822, is 5,356,787/. 12s. 6d, 

Total value of the new silver 
monies coined by Lord Marybo- 
rough, from January 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1822, is 31,4301. 7s. 14d. 

21.—Curiosity drew together a 
crowd of people at Dundee, to 
witness the funeral of a child, 
which was consigned to the grave 
in a novel manner. The father, 
in terror of the resurrection-men, 
had caused a small box, enclosing 
some deathful apparatus commu- 
nicating by means of wires with 
the four corners, to be fastened on 
the top of the coflin. Immedi- 
ately before it was lowered into, 
the earth, a large quantity of gun- 
powder was poured into the box, 
and the hidden machinery put into 
a state of readiness for execution. 
The common opinion was that if 
any one attempted to raise the 
body, he would be blown up. The 
sexton seemed to dread an imme- 
diate explosion; for he started 
back in alarm after throwing in the 
first shovelful of earth. — Scotch 
paper. 


SPAIN. 


‘The constitutionalists have had 
partial successes, but the war is 
now nearly centred in Cadiz. The 
Cortes have dissolved the Re- 
gency, and restored the king to 
his executive power. Sir R. Wil- 
son has been wounded in a sortie 
from Corunna. 

GERMANY. 

Austrian Censorship. —Vhe Con- 
versation, Blatt, a monthly pub- 
lication at Leipsic, gives an ac- 


count of the operations of the 
Austrian censorship during the 


month of October last. ‘This cen- 


sorship has different degrees of 
judgment, 
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judgment, of approval, and of 
condemnation, very much like 
those of the late inquisition at 
Madrid. ‘There are the transeat, 
the admittitur, the correctis corri- 
gendis, and the omissis delendis. 
The admittitur conveys the high- 
est approbation of the censors ; 
the ¢ranseat expresses a slight dis- 
approbation. ‘The works to which 
this qualified censure was princi- 
pally applied in October, were 
works of German theology. 


CHINA. 


Dangers attending Authorship im 
Chinu, illustrated by the fate of 
Whang-see-Heou, whose Crime 1s 
thus set forth in the Report of 
his Judges. 

“We find,” say they--“ 1. 
that he has presumed to meddle 
with the great Dictionary of 
of Kang-hi; having made an 
abridgment of it, in which he 
has had the audacity to contra- 
dict some passages of that excel- 
lent and authentic work. 2. In 
the preface to his abridgment, we 
have seen with horror, that he has 
dared to write the litéle names (that 
is, the primitive family names) of 
Confucius, and even of your Ma- 
jesty—a temerity, a want of re- 
spect, which has made us shudder. 
3. In the genealogy of his family 
and his poetry, he has asserted 
that he is descended from the 
Whang-tee. 

‘** When asked why he had dared 
to meddle with the great Diction- 
ary of Kang-hi, he replied—That 
Dictionary is very voluminous and 
inconvenient; I have made an 
abridgment, which is less cumber- 
some and expensive. 

“ Being questioned how he 
could have the audacity to write 
in the preface to this Dictionary, 
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(ely, 
the (ttle names of the Em 

of the reigning dynasty, he an- 
swered—I know that it js unlaw. 
ful to pronounce the Little names 
of the Emperors. I introduced 
them into my Dictio 

that young people might know 
what those names were, and not be 
liable to use them by mistake, | 
have, however, acknowledged my 
error, by reprinting my Dictiona ry, 
and ontieting ied was amiss. 

“We replied, that the little 
names of the Emperor and of Cop. 
fucius were known to the whole 
empire. He protested that he had 
long been ignorant of them; and 
that he had not known them him- 
self till he was thirty years old, 
when he saw them tor the first 
time in the hall where the literati 
compose their pieces in order to 
obtain degrees, 

‘*When asked how he had 
dared to assert that he was de- 
scended from the Whang-tee, he 
said :—It was a vanity that came 
into my head. I wanted to make 
people believe that I was some- 
body.” 

The Judges of Whang-see-heou 
attached Jess importance to this 
charge than to the other two. 
They declared the author guilty 
of high treason on the first charge, 
and pronounced this sentence :— 

“ According to the laws of the 
empire, this crime ought to be 
rigorously punished. The criminal 
shall be cut in pieces, his 
confiscated, and his children and 
relatives above the age of sixteen 
years put to death. His wives, 
his concubines, and his ¢ 
under sixteen shall be exiled, 
given as slaves to some gran 
the empire.” 

She ‘dened was gracious J 
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the sentence, in an edict to this 

.- I favour Whang-see-heou 
in regard to the nature of his 

ment. He shall not be cut 
in pieces, and shall only have his 
head cut off. 1 forgive his rela- 
tives. As to his sons, let them 
be reserved for the great execu- 
tion inautumn. Let the sentence 
be executed in its other points: 
such is my pleasure.” 


AUGUST. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

A singular Example of Labour 
ad Liberality. —In addition to the 
handsome and very valuable pre- 
sent of communion-plate, made by 


the Rev. Wm. Davy, curate of 


Lustleigh, in Devonshire, we have 
also to state, that he has finished, 
and is now distributing for public 
review, a volume of “ Discourses 
onthe Being of God—the Divinity 
of Christ—the Personality of the 
Holy Ghost—and on the sacred 
Trinity ;” being improved ex- 
tracts from his ‘‘ System of Divi- 
nity” (in 26 vols. 8vo.) some time 
since printed by himself, pro bono 
publico, fourteen copies only, the 
chief of which were placed, by 
their proper directors, in public 
repositories of useful learning; in 
the cathedral of this diocese, the 
two Universities, &c. Since wri- 
ting the above, we have seen the 
volume now completed, and which 
contains upwards of 500 pages ; it 
was also printed by the venerable 
clergyman, assisted occasionally 
by his woman servant in setting 
the types, as well as in taking off 
€ impressions. It is worthy of 
remark, that the press itself was 
made by the Rev. gentlemen, not 

rany existing model, but on a 
plan of his own, Only fourteen 
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copics were printed, which were all 
made presents of. Mr. Davy has 
also just given several pounds to 
revive the singing in his church, 
which has for many years been 
discontinued; and has most gene- 
rously offered a field of land, ex- 
ceeding 300/. in value, to establish 
a school for the education of the 
poor children of his parish. Ply- 
mouth Telegraph. 

Trish Character.—An_ incident 
occurred on Eden-quay, which is 
worthy of remark, as being highly 
characteristic of the careless en- 
terprise of the Irish. ‘wo coun- 
trymen met accidentally, when the 
following dialogue ensued :—“* hide 
then, Pat, is that you ?—Sure enough 
it is, Jack: how is every inch of 
you ?—Faith, myself is elegant, 
only the times is so bad; arrah, 
then, how is your mother’s son? 
—Qh! the devil a use in com- 
plaining: I’ve nothing to do, and 
that’s the reason l’m going over to 
Liverpool. Ah! what suppose 
you come—have you any money ? 
—(Putting his hand in the pocket 
of what appeared to have been 
originally a pair of breeches), 
Why, I've four tenpennies; but 
what would I do for sea-store? 
—Oh! come along, man; I'll en- 
gage we'll make it out.—By my 
soul, then here goes!” And off 
Paddy and Jack set on the instant 
for Liverpool. 

Mexico.—Mr. Lionel Harvey, 
late Secretary of Legation at Ma- 
drid, is going out immediately at 
the head of acommission to Mex- 
ico, with powers which cannot fail, 
from their extent and importance, 
to put the British Government in 
possession of the actual] state of 
that fertile country, There is no 


doubt, we believe, of this inquiry 


and negotiation leading to an inti- 
mate 
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mate connexion between Mexico 
and this country—a subject on 
which the former has expressed 
herself in the most pressing terms 
of solicitude. 

Privilege of the Clergy in Ireland. 
—In an ejectment case, tried at 
the late assizes of Wexford, the 
Rey. Mr. Morgan, a clergyman of 
the established church, being ex- 
amined as a witness, declined to 
answer a question put to him, on 
the ground that his answer would 
disclose matters communicated to 
him by a person whom he attended 
at the time of his death in the ex- 
ercise of his spiritual profession. 
The Catholic clergy always ob- 
ject to disclose what occurs on 
such occasions, on the ground 
that the secrecy of confession im- 
poses an insurmountable obliga- 
tion; but the objection is new, 
we believe, on the part of a Pro- 
testant clergyman. ‘The point was 
argued at some length by Mr. 
Hamilton for enforcing an an- 
swer; and by Mr. O’Connell for 
respecting the conscientious scru- 
ple of the witness Mr. Justice 
Jebb, who presided, said he would 
step into the County Court, where 
the Chief Justice was then sitting, 
and consult him. When he re- 
turned, he stated to the witness 
that it was the opinion of the Court, 
that he was under no such obli- 
gation of secrecy as should pre- 
vent his answering the question. 
The Reverend Gentleman express- 
ed his regret that he must still 
decline to answer. He then stated 
that he had consulted his spiri- 
tual superior, we believe the 
Bishop of the Diocess, who ap- 
proved of his determination to 
maintain an inviolable secrecy. 
The Court declined taking any 
measure with a view to enforce an 
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answer; and as this was the py 
cipal witness on whom the plyj 
tiffs case depended, a vertier 
was given for the defendant... 
Dublin Evening Post. 

Several cures, apparently mira- 
culous, are stated to have been 
made by the efficacy of the 
prayers of the Catholic Priyep 
Hohenlohe. His method is to fix 
a certain future day, upon which 
he promises to pray for the suf 
ferers, and requests them to joia 
with their most fervent prayers; 
he insists upon faith in them as 
absolutely necessary to make his 
prayer effectual. By this means, 
apparently, several cures have 
been effected, and affidavits made 
of them. 

4.---Seventeen persons were 
forced off the quay at Billingsgate 
attempting to procure oysters, and 
several drowned. 

The ceremony of laying the 
first stone of the new buildings 
of Trinity College was performed. 

17.---Proportion of Methodists. 
---The Eightieth Annual Confer- 
ence of the Wesleyan Methodists, 
held in Sheffield since Wednesday 
se’nnight, closed on Monday. We 
are informed that the numbers of 
this body are as follow :--- 

In England and Scot- 


land ..e«.. + 219,300 
In Ireland .. . - 22,218 
—_——_— 24} 616 


Increased during the 
past year . . . 8,006 
Ditto in foreign sta- 


tions. . . . . 1,653 
ae G00 


It is said that the number of Wes- 
leyan Methodists in the United 
States is computed at little short 
of 300,000. 
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Ferrol has surrendered to 
the French; by desertion 
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other reverses, the constitution- 
are still losing ground. 
Rallasteros has resigned his com- 
mission, after being defeated by 
Molitor, near St. Jean. 
GERMANY. 

The celebrated Carnot died 
on the 14th, at Magdeburgh. 

The Landgravine of Hesse- 
Rumpenheim, mother of the Du- 
chess of Cambridge, died on the 
17th instant, at Rumpenheim. 

Somnolency.---A singular affee- 
tion has been observed in a men- 
dicant, aged 79, in the infirmary 
of Mentz. This man slept with- 
out waking eighty days. When 
they sought to awaken him by 
violent shaking, he sometimes ut- 
tered an inarticulate sound, and 
would swallow two or three 

nsful of wine and broth, and 
then relapse into his usual state. 
All stimulants were applied in 
vain, and on the eightieth day he 


expired. 
ITALY. 

A letter has been received from 
Rome, dated the 16th, stating 
that the church of St. Paul extra 
muros had become a prey to the 
flames. This church, which is one 
of the largest, the richest, and 
most ancient in the capital of the 
Catholic world, was remarkable 
lor the elegance of its interior 
structure, and the five colonnades 
of Greek and African marble 
that supported its naves. Twenty- 
four of these pillars, of African 
marble, were taken from the tomb 
of Hadrian, in what is now called 
the Castle of St. Angelo. ‘They 
were, when the accounts of the 


l6th left Rome, buried under the 
ruins. 
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GREEKS, 

Leghorn, July 15.—Lord Byron 
arrived here on the 22d, and sail- 
ed the next day for Zante, on 
board the English brig Hercules, 
Captain Scott. He will go imme- 
diately to the Peloponnesus: he 
has several Greeks with him, and 
some English officers, as well as 
ammunition, and 70,000 piasters 
for the Greeks. 


AMERICA. 


By a statement in the Quebec 
Gazette of July 1, it appears that 
a considerable diminution of the 
trade of that port, as compared 
with the same periods of last year, 
has taken place ; the deficiency is 
91 vessels, forming an aggregate 
of 30,585 tons. ‘The number of 
vessels arrived this year up to that 
date is 191, carrying 46,407 tons, 
and bringing 4374 emigrants. 
The number arrived at the same 
period last year was 282, carrying 
77,092 tons, and bringing 4302 
settlers. 

INDIA. 


Letters were received from Sin- 
gapore, dated the 24th of Janu- 
ary, Which announced the return 
of Mr. Crawford to that place, 
from his mission to Siam and 
Cochin - China. At Siam _ his 
reception was not so favoura- 
ble as had been anticipated. Of 
the result of the mission to Cochin- 
China, nothing was known, except 
that he had been better received 
there than at Siam. 


SEPTEMBER. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The highlands of Perthshire 
have lately been overrun by rats. 
The lowlands used to be the 

favourite 
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favourite residence of this enter- 
prising species of vermin; but 
within the last two or three years 
they pushed their settlements in 
the district of Strathsay, Appin of 
Dull, Fortingall ,and Breadalbane, 
most amazingly. During the pre- 
sent season, they have been known 
to devour whole litters of pigs and 
broods of poultry; and mothers 
begin to apprehend danger from 
them to their helpless infants. — 
Dundee Advertiser. 

The destruction of fruit this 
year by the wasps has been un- 
usually great; and so numerous 
and rapacious are these insects, 
that the bees every where find 
them a formidable, and, in too 
many instances, an overpowering 
enemy. Honey has, in conse- 
quence of this, been already 
brought to market, it being found 
advisable to take the supplies 
prematurely, the wasps having 
generally ejected the legitimate 
tenants of the hives, and devour- 
ed the sweets of their labours.— 
Taunton Courier. 

We present our readers with 
an authentic copy of a letter, 
written by our countryman Sir 
Robert Wilson to the Portuguese 
Government, renouncing the title, 
and returning the insignia of the 
Knight Commander of the Tower 
and Sword. 

“ British schooner Nassau, off 
Belem Castle, Aug. 12. 

* Sir—It is with pain that I 
take a step which may in some 
degree appear to be personally of- 
fensive to his Majesty the King of 
Portugal, when I have no such 
intention, being too well aware of 
his Majesty's present situation ; 
but after the ungenerous, vindic- 
tive, as well as lawless treatment 
Ll have experienced, under circum- 
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stances that would have secured 
me protection and hospitality from 
the governments of even the most 
barbarous nations, it is impossible 
for me to wear the insignia of g 
country whose Government hag g 
outrageously violated these duties 
a The very Possession of thon 
insignia implies obligations op my 
part which it is not for my honour 
should any longer exist, and there. 
fore [ have to request that yoy 
will take proper measures to have 
my name erased from the Com. 
manders’ roll of the Portuguese 
Order of the Tower and Sword, 

“Having formerly refused alj 
pay and pecuniary remuneration 
from the Government of Portugal 
during the time I was employed 
in its service, I have the satisfac. 
tion now to feel that | am released 
from every sort of acknowledg- 
ment, and that the service which I 
rendered Portugal in an extreme 
moment of her peril, and crisis of 
her fate — services which cannot 
be denied—have thus been gratuit- 
ously given. 

‘IT have the honour to be, 

“ Your Excellency’s most obedient 
humble Servant, RR, W. 
“To his Excellency the 
Count Palmella, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs.” 

Trish Knighthood.—The Judges 
have decided that the Lord Liew 
tenant does possess, since the 
Union, the power of conferring 
the honour of knighthood, as he 
did while Ireland was a separate 
kingdom. 

The last Gazette did not de- 
clare a single Bankruptcy either 
in London or in the country. *° 
such circumstance has 
within our memory; and w 
the prodigious multiplication 
traders of all descriptions, | 

equally 
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wonderful increase of 
wade, in value and extent, which 
igs taken place within a few 
years, 18 considered, the occurrence 
‘oust be regarded as one of the 
niracles of good laws, good policy, 
snd active industry, operating un- 
jer the blessing of the Divine Pro- 
vidence. 


The largest and finest log of 


mahogany ever imported into this 
country has been recently sold by 
suction at the docks in Liverpool. 
It was purchased by James Hodg- 
son, Esq. for 378/. and afterwards 
sold by him for 5251. and if it 
open well, is supposed to be worth 
1000/. Itis seventeen feet in length, 
five feet in width, and fourteen 
thick, and contains more than 
3000 superficial feet. If sawn 
into veneers, it is computed that 
the cost of labour in the process 
will be 750/. The weight at the 
King’s beam was six tons thirteen 
ewt.—-Macclesfield Courier. 
Extraordinary Occurrence.—The 
following singular circumstance 
has happened to a young woman 
in Maryport, which, it is supposed, 
originated in having drunk un- 
tholesome water in the hay-field, 
about six weeks since. Soon after 
she was seized with a pain in her 
stomach, attended with a sensa- 
ton as if something was creeping 
within it; but having eaten some 
ulted provision, it probably be- 
tame an antidote ; for on Sunday 
last she threw up a large dead 
worm, apparently of the snake 
species, upwards of half a yard 
» and thick in proportion, 
spotted, or rather striped all over. 
ving discharged the animal, she 
*as immediately relieved from 
pain, and is now perfectly restored 
to health —Carlisle Journal. 
Curious Application. — Mr. 


Mason, a livery-stable keeper of 
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Piccadilly, stated that he had a 
gateway entrance to his premises, 
which had lately been the scene of 
such nuisances as were unbeara- 
ble; he therefore wished for a 
licence or permission to erect a 
shower-bath, of a construction 
which he had in his eye, and which, 
when put into operation, would 
take a sweep of the whole en- 
trance, so as not one, who went 
there to commit an offence, could 
escape a ducking. — Mr. Conant 
said, this was a curious application 
and one which he feared he could 
not grant, because the probability 
was, that this shower-bath would be 
the cause of producing what it was 
his (Mr. Conant’s) duty to prevent 
—namely, a breach of the peace, 
and very likely alsoa breach of Mr. 
Mason’s windows. — Mr. Mason 
said, any attack upon himself he 
would completely obviate. His 
intention was to have a handle 
like a bell-pull to the shower- 
bath, which he could use in his 
sitting-room, while he witnessed 
in safety the effect of it upon the 
intruders ; and, as to breaking his 
windows, they could not be got at 
without going a long distance down 
the entrance, and that he should 
guard against by placing a feroci- 
ous dog in the centre of the way, 
so that no one could pass without 
the danger of being devoured.— 
Mr. Conant said, that however 
ingenious his plan might be, it was 
one which he could not sanction, 
and if Mr. Mason proceeded with 
it, he must do so on his own re- 
sponsibility—Mr. Mason said he 
should certainly erect the bath. 
5.—The ceremony of opening 
the new basins in the Dock-yards 
at Sheerness took place in the pre- 
sence of an immense assemblage 
of persons of all ranks. At an 


early hour of the morning, the 


Royal 
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Royal Artillery and Marines on 
duty in Sheerness and the neigh- 
bouring depots, marched into the 
new Dock-yards, where they were 
drawn up in single files, so as to 
enclose the area in which the new 
basins are formed: behind the 
military lines were erected seats 
and raised platforms, which com- 
manded a close view of the whole 
ceremony. Sentinels were sta- 
tioned at the different avenues, 
and no persons were admitted 
within the enclosure who were not 
provided with tickets from the 
Ordnance establishment; these 
tickets appear to have been libe- 
rally distributed, for nearly 3000 
persons were seated upon the plat- 
form an hour before the ceremony 
commenced. The ladies were ele- 
gantly dressed, and their gay ap- 
pearance heightened the coup-d'ail 
from the harbour. 

The Prince Regent, 74, Admi- 
ral Hallowell, dropped down to 


Sheerness, and lay at anchor off 


the new basins, bearing the Admi- 
ral's flag, with her broadside to 
the shore. ‘The Genoa, the 
Isis, and the Rifleman were sta- 
tioned near her. Several gun- 
boats and pleasure-yachts were 
moored in a semicircular form in 
front of the dock, and the gay 
colours of their variegated stream- 
ers had a beautiful effect, and gave 
to the harbour a most picturesque 
appearance. 

Soon after ten o’clock his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence 
arrived in the Admiralty yacht from 
Chatham, where he slept the pre- 
ceding night. His Royal High- 
ness wore a naval uniform, and 
was accompanied by several per- 
sonages of distinction. The main 
yards of the vessels of war were 
all manned, a royal salute was 
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fired, and the accustomed 
paid to the Royal Admiral of ac 


fleet, with all the deafening ex 

sion of nautical salutation, His 
Royal Highness shortly after Went 
on board the Lord Howe, 130. 
gun slip, which was to lead the 
van at the opening of the new 
basins. He took his station on the 
poop, which was covered with ap 
elegant awning, attended by Lord 
Melville, Sir George Cockburn, 
Sir George Clerk, Sir Byam Me. 
tin, Sir Joseph Yorke, the Lord 
Mayor, the Lady Mayoress, Mr. 
Secretary Croker, and some nayal 
and military officers, as well as the 
principal officers of the civil me- 
rine. Several ladies of distinction 
were also present. At half-pas 
eleven o'clock all the preliminary 
arrangements for opening the new 
basins being completed, at a given 
signal the Lord Howe, a new 190- 
gun ship, was removed into the 
basin appropriated for her, amid 
a loud discharge of cannon from 
the shipping, and an almost equal- 
ly resounding repetition of cheers 
from the multitude who surveyed 
the opening scene. A number oi 
bands from the different ships s- 
multaneously played “ Rule Bn- 
tannia,” as the Lord Lowe slowly 
and majestically moved onwards 
to her destination within thedock ; 
it was a novel spectacle to seea 
ship of such a weight of metal 
floated upon this spot, and closely 
and safely deposited within a solid 
embankment. ‘There are at pre 
sent three docks ready for service; 
they are fit for che reception of the 
largest ships in the navy, nd cal 
be used, as necessity requifes, 
either as dry or wet docks; for by 


an obvious improvement i 
application of steam-power, 


water can be withdrawn 10 forty 
minutes, 
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minutes and the place can also be 

adapted for the d ry dock uses, by 

, simple mechanical contrivance 

by an under tunnel, through which 

she water can be immediately ex- 
lled. 

Mr. Alexander Robinson, of 
Upperby, near this city, As now 
weaving the armorial bearings of 
J, R. G. Graham, Esq., of Croft- 
head. The yarn of which they 
are composed is of that amazing 
fineness, that nine hanks can be 

sed through a gold ring, whose 
diameter is 11-16ths of an inch. 
There are 120 threads in each cut, 
and 12 cuts to each hank ; total 
number of threads 12,960.— 
Carlisle Journal. 


SPAIN. 


The fortress of ‘Trocadero has 
been taken by the French. They 
are still narrowing the field of ac- 
tion. Riego has been taken. 


GERMANY. 


The Emperor of Austria has 
granted permission to one of the 
Archdukes of Austria to unite 
himself in marriage with a young 
and agreeable woman taken from 
the lowest class of his subjects.--- 
Constitutional. 


AMERICA. 


Lady Cochrane arrived at Rio 
de Janeiro on the 13th of June 
last, to join her husband. As the 
wife of the Brazilian Admiral, she 
Was treated with great distinction ; 
asalute from the forts announced 
her landing, and one of the best 
houses in the city was prepared 
for her re ception. 
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OCTOBER. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


1.---His Majesty made his first 
formal entrance into Windsor. 

The following extraordinary 
case of Somnambulism has been 
communicated to us in an authen- 
tic manner, It is principally im- 
portant in a medical point of view, 
on account of the successful use 
of bleeding as a remedy. 

A remarkable instance of this 
affection of the nerves occurred 
on Sunday evening last, October 
the 5th, to a lad named George 
Davis, sixteen and a-half years of 
age, in the service of Mr. Hew- 
son, butcher, of Bridge-road, 
Lambeth: at abouttwenty minutes 
after nine o'clock the lad bent for- 
ward in his chair, and rested his 
forehead on his hands ; and in ten 
minutes started up, went for his 
whip, put on his one spur, and 
went thence to the stable; not 
finding his own saddle in the pro- 
per place, he returned to the 
house and asked for it, Being 
asked what he wanted with it, he 
replied to go his rounds. He re- 
turned to the stable, got on the 
horse without the saddle, and was 
proceeding to leave the stable: it 
was with much diilicultyand force 
that Mr. Hewson, jun. assisted by 
the other lad, could remove him 
from the horse; his strength was 
great, and it was with difficulty 
he was brought in doors. Mr. 
Hewson, sen. coming home at this 
time, sent for Mr. Benjamin 


Ridge, an eminent practitioner in 
Bridge-road, who stood by him 
for a quarter of an hour, during 
which time the lad considered him- 
self stopped at the turnpike-gate, 

and 
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and took sixpence out of his 
pocket to be changed; and _hold- 
ing out his hand for the change, 
the sixpence was returned to him. 
He immediately observed, ‘ None 
of your nonsense—that is the six- 
pence again, give me my change ;” 
when three pence half-penny was 
given to him. He counted it over 
and said, ‘*None of your gam- 
mon; that is not right, I want a 
penny more ;” making the four 
pence half-penny, which was his 
proper change. He then said; 
“Give me my castor” (meaning 
his hat), which slang terms he had 
been in the habit of using, and 
then began to whip and spur to 
get his horse on; his pulse at this 
time was 136, full and hard: no 
change of countenance ‘could be 
observed, nor any spasmodic affec- 
tion of the muscles, the eyes re- 
maining closed the whole of the time. 
His coat was taken off his arm, 
his shirt sleeve stripped up, and 
Mr. Ridge bled him to thirty- 
two ounces: no alteration had 
taken place in him during the first 
part of the time the blood was 
flowing; at about twenty-four 
ounces the pulse began to de- 
crease : and, when the full quantity 
named above had been taken, it 
was at eighty—a slight perspira- 
tionon the forehead. During the 
time of bleeding, Mr. Hewson re- 
lated the circumstance of a Mr. 
Harris, optician in Holborn, whose 
son some years back walked out 
on the parapet of the house in 
his sleep. Theboy joined the con- 
versation, and observed he lived 
at the corner of Brownlow-street. 
After the arm was tied up, he un- 
laced one boot and said he would 
go to bed; in three minutes from 
this time, he awoke, got up, and 
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asked what was the mat 
a been one hour in rd (having 
not having the slightest recollection 
of any thing that had passed, and 
wondered at his arm being tied 
up, and at the blood, &. A 
strong opening medicine was then 
administered, he went to 
slept well, and the next day ap. 
peared perfectly well, excepti 
debility from the bleeding 
operation of the medicine, and had 
no recollection whatever of what 
had taken place. None of his 
family or himself were ever affect- 
ed in this way before. 

A singular occurrence took place 
close by the stream at Saxthorp, 
near Ilolt. A cottage, occupied 
by an elderly man and his wif, 
was perceived by the latter, while 
making a bed in the chamber, to 
be in motion, and was shortly 
afterwards found by her husband 
to be sinking. The parties im- 
mediately used their utmost en- 
deavours to remove their furn- 
ture; but they had time to take 
out only a bed and a few chairs, 
before it was so far in the earth as 
to render further efforts unavail- 
ing. A spring flowed suddenly 
upon the sinking building, oneend 
of which and a chimney-top only 
are now visible above the surface 
of the water, the depth of which 
is stated to be from twenty to 
twenty two feet.—Nornich Mer- 
cury. 
5.—The Order of Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem, which for- 
merly held the soversigaty 
Malta, published proposals for * 
loan of 640,000/. for the purpose 
of preparing to take an active part 
in the liberation of Greece. 

24,.—A Scotch Barber {From 
the Glasgow Chronicle.) An ® 


stance 
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stance of very sudden death oc- 
curred in Calton. While Mr. 
John Falconer, hairdresser, Kirk- 
greet, was in the act of shaving 
aman, he staggered, and just was 
falling when he was placed on a 
cuir, and expired in five minutes. 
He will long be remembered by 
hundreds who were his customers ; 
his shop was the arena of all local 
discussion: it was, in fact, deno- 
minated the Calton coffee-room, 
and was the resort of all the 
borough politicians. His father 
and he have been in the trade for 

rds of half a century. His 
father was the first who reduced 
the price of shaving to a half- 
penny; and when his brethren in 
the town wished him again toraise 
it, old Strap replied, “ Charge a 
penny! Jock and me are just con- 
sidering about lowering it to a far- 
thing.” He would never take 
more than a halfpenny though it 
was offered him ; and being very 
skilful at his business, and of a frank 
jocular turn, he had a large share 
of public favour, and was enabled 
even at this low rate to gather 
money and build houses. About 
sixteen years ago he died, and his 
son carried on the business; but 
he often said others wrought for 
need, but he did it for pleasure or 
recreation, and never was so happy 
% when he was improving the 
countenances of the lieges. He 
was generally allowed to be at the 
top of his profession; and there 
are some old men whom he and 
his father have shaved for fifty 
years, and whose boast it was that 
they were never touched by 
another: one very old customer 
regularly came for many a year 
tohis shop every Saturday night 
from the western extremity of the 
‘own. His shop was furnished 
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with two dozen of antique chairs, 
as many pictures, and a musical 
clock, and for a long time he had 
a good library of books, but they 
at length nearly wholly disappear- 
ed, and he took up to his house 
the few that remained as his own 
share. At two different times, 
when trade was dull, he gave his 
tenants a jubilee on the term day, 
and presented their discharges 
without receiving a farthing. He 
has left behind him property worth 
between 2 and 3,000/. 

The Brighton Chain Pier was 
opened to the public, by a proces- 
sion consisting of the High Con- 
stable, the Commissioners, and 
other constituted authorities of 
the town, attended by the magis- 
trates and a number of the nobi- 
lity and gentry at present residing 
there. 

Leghorn Straw Plait. — The 
Dublin Society having offered pre- 
miums in July last for the best 
imitation of Leghorn straw plait, 
twenty-four specimens were exhi- 
bited, which had been fabricated 
by persons living in various and 
widely-remote parts of Ireland. 
On an examination of their merits, 
the premiums were adjudged as 
follows :— ; 

“To Miss Mary Collins, of 
Plattin, near Drogheda, a gold 
medal, value 10/. being the first 
premium for the finest and evenest 
plait made from avena flavescens, 
or yellow oat grass, and exhibited 
under the form of a small fancy 
hat. 

* ‘To Miss Susannah Goimley, 
of Kiltimon, near Newtown, 


Mount Kennedy, the silver medal 
and 5/. being the second premium 
for plait made of cynosurus cris- 
tatus, or crested dog’s-tail, and ex- 
hibited in the form of a — 
66 * ‘o 
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“ To Miss Cristiana Campbell, 
of Londonderry, the silver medal, 
being the third premium for plait 
made of agrestis vulgaris, or com- 
mon bent grass, and exhibited 
under the form of a very tasteful 
bonnet.” 

Munificent Bequest — It is 
worthy of record in letters of 
gold, that the Earl of Bridge- 
water has left by will six thousand 
pounds per annum for ever, for 
the employ and improvement of 
the poor in the parish of Ash- 
ridge, Herts. 

FRANCE. 

Paris, Nov. 4.—(From_ the 
Oriflamme.) It is with regret we 
announce, that at length, after 
much tergiversation, three Minis- 
ters have succeeded in causing 
the dissolution of the Chamber to 
be pronounced. 

The physician Castaing has 
been tried for the murder of the 
brothers Auguste and Hypolite 
Ballet, in order that he might suc- 
ceed to their property, which they 
had bequeathed to him to the ex- 
clusion of their kindred. The 
trial of this case occupied the 
Criminal Court of Paris during 
eight days, ending on Tuesday. 

Castaing has been found guilty 
on two counts: the subtraction 
of the testament, and the poison- 
ing of Auguste Ballet by mor- 
phine, an alkaline salt, extracted 
from opium; and has been ac- 
quitted of the charge of having 
poisoned Hypolite. Sentence of 
death has in consequence been 
passed upon him, and he has been 
condemned to make restitution to 
Madame Martignon of the 100,000 
francs, with interest, which he had 
received from Auguste. The 
favourable nature of the opinions 
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expressed by the Majority of the 
physicians, would have Warranted 
a different result: for, as they 
denied the existence of poison and 
of poisonous appearances jn the 
body after death, they had re. 
moved the only positive proof 
which could be given, left 
nothing to determine the decisiog 
of the Jury but presumptive 
evidence. At nine o'clock at night 
the Jury retired into the chamber 
of deliberation, and at half 
eleven they returned and delivered 
the fatal verdict. Five of the 
twelve Jurors, however, refused 
to concur in it, though the three 
Judges of the Court had sanction. 
ed it with their approbation and 
assent. 


SPAIN, 


Murcia, Oci. 28.—An immense 
quantity of people repaired yes- 
terday evening, to the cries of 
“Vive la Religion! Vive lh 
Sainte Inquisition!” to the house 
of the Canon D. Joseph de Castro, 
Honorary Inquisitor. Some per- 
sons went up into his room, and 
told him, that, according to the 
wish of the people, they came to 
seek the only Inquisitor who was 
in Murcia, in order that he might 
take the standard of the faith. 
They immediately placed him m 
an arm chair, and carried him on 
their shoulders to the Hall of the 
Municipality, where they placed 
the standard in his hands: Don 
Antonio Fontes, several Secreta 
ries, and Ministers of the Holy 
Office, immediately _ presented 
themselves, and, traversing the 
different streets of the town, cf 
ried in procession a portrait of the 
King, and a magnificent banner 
on which was inscribed the name 


of Ferdinand. A procis-verbs 
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of all which took place, properly 
certified, was sent by the Munici- 

ity to the King, accompanied 
bya demand that the King would 
be pleased to re-establish the Holy 


7.—British Consuls appointed 
to South America. 

16.—The Bank resolve to lend 

mortgage at 4 per. cent. 

Loan of 2,000,000 contracted 
in London to pay the Austrian debt. 

The Hecla and Fury arrived at 
Whitby on the 16th, and Captain 
Parry reached London on Satur- 
day. 

A destructive fire happened at 
Liverpool, by which property to 
theamount of 100,000. was con- 
sumed. 

Anumber of poor people de- 
luded by the hope of a good set- 
lement in the Poyais territory, 
returned from that country in the 
most deplorable state of wretched- 
ness, and applied for relief at the 
Mansion-house. 

John Thurtell and Joseph Hunt 
were brought up to Bow-street, 
charged with the murder of Mr. 
Weare, who was murdered on the 
24th instant, and subsequently 
found tied in a sack, at the bottom 
ofa pond near Elstree, Hertford- 
shire. They were sent for exami- 
nation before the Hertford magis- 
trates. 

Thomas Thurtell and J. Pro- 
bert Were taken up, and confined 
%t Alban’s gaol, upon the same 


This murder created a strong 
sensation by its cold-bloodedness 
and cruelty. The plan was deli- 
berately arranged. The victim 
"as invited to spend a few days in 
thooting with the murderer, and 
man unsuspected moment he was 
“iagirough the head. 
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FRANCE. 


Paris, Oct. 12.—At_ twelve 
o'clock this day, there was sung in 
the church at Notre Dame a 
solemn T'e Deum, intoken of gra- 
titude for the happy deliverance 
of his Catholic Majesty the King 
of Spain, in presence of the King, 
the Princes and Princesses of the 
Royal Family and the blood. 
Salutes of artillery were fired at 
the departure of the King from 
Notre Dame, and on his arrival at 
the Tuileries. At night the pub- 
lic edifices and private houses 
were illuminated. 

Extract of a letter from Xeres, 
dated Oct. 2, “The Duke of 
Angouleme and the Prince of Ca- 
rignan accompanied the King to 
the 7'e Deum of thanksgiving sung 
at Port St. Mary. 

“At one o'clock the Marquis 
de Talaru was presented to the 
King, and at four o'clock the King 
set out from Port St. Mary, ac- 
companied by the whole popula- 
tion of the town and country, who 
followed him as far as Alceza, 
where he arrived at six o'clock. 
The King will pass the night here. 
It is impossible to describe the 
delight of the inhabitants of 
Xeres.” 

About 800 of the labouring 
classes of Paris have paraded the 
streets bearing in triumph the 
bust of the Duke d’Angouleme, 
crowned with a garland of laurels, 
and surmounted with flags fleur- 
de-lisés. On reaching the Place 
Vendome, they placed a crown 
(’immortelles on the head of the 
statue of Louis XIV. The pro- 
cession made the air resound with 
acclamations of “ Long live the 
King! Long live the Bourbons! 
Long live the Duked’Angouleme !” 

(D) which 
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which were unanimously repeated 
by all the spectators. 

The bust of his Royal Highness 
was also carried to the triumphal 
arch of /’ Etoile, where it was placed 
amidst transports of indescribable 
enthusiasm. 


SPAIN. 


Cadiz has fallen; the King is 
liberated, and he has published 
a proclamation,—oblivion of the 
past and recognition of the acts of 
the constitutional government. 


ITALY. 


The Cardinal Della Ganga has 
been elected Pope. 


TURKEY. 


Konich, July 14.—There has 
just occurred in this ancient capi- 
tal of Turkey, in Asia, an extra- 
ordinary event, by which our si- 
tuation is very well indicated. A 
Turk of this city, who happened 
to be in the unfortunate Chio, took 
from the island a Greek woman, 
whom he enslaved, and then mar- 
ried, after having forced her to 
embrace Islamism. One night, 
while the Mussulman was aslcep, 
she seized a cutlass, and in a mo- 
ment of delirium, occasioned by 
horrible recollections, she plunged 
it into the bosom of her ravisher. 

At that moment, her vengeance 
being satisfied, and nature having 
resumed its empire, she fell into a 
swoon, and continued in it for a 
long time. Having recovered, 
and seeing the blood, she again 
fainted, and remained in that state 
to an advanced hour of the day. 
On opening the chamber, the body 
of the Turk was observed on one 
side, and on another a female, 
whose appearance seemed to indi- 
cate that the persons who entered 
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came to arrest her. 
brought before the Pacha ae 
asked whether she was the person 
who murdered her husband? 
“Yes,” she replied, “I have 
killed a monster, who had the 
barbarity to murder my father 
my mother, my husband, and child 
in Chio! who then brought me 
here, and strove to make me a 
Turk!” 

The people ran in crowds to 
assist in her punishment, but the 
Pacha, after having heard her 
story, pardoned her and sent her 
home, to the great astonishment 
of the Mussulmans, who were 
obliged in this, as in other cases, 
to recognize the finger of Provi- 
dence. 


NOVEMBER. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


1.—The public attention has 
been for some time entirely ab 
sorbed by the iniquitous murder 
of Mr. Weare. The evidence has 
unfoided a mass of wickedness 
most systematically conducted in 
established yaming-houses, and 
among the “ fancy,” of which very 
few appear to have had the small- 
est idea. As the best summary 
of the whole we give Hunt's com 
fession before the inquest. 


Hunt's Statement. 


In consequence of an indictment 
against John Thurtell and Tho- 
mas Thurtell, for defrauding the 
County Fire Office of 1900 and 
odd pounds, Thomas and Jobn 
Thurtell left the Cock Tavern, 
the Haymarket, and took ther 
residence at a Mr. Tetsell’s (the 


Coach and Horses), in Conduit: 
] was i 


I called 
there 


street, Bond-street. 
vited to dine with them. 
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on the Friday morning, Oct. 
rete John Thurtell invited 
me to take a walk. I walked 
with him as far as High-strect, 
Mary-le-bone. We stopped at a 
‘eweller’s shop; while we were 
froking there, John Thurtell ob- 
served a pair of pistols, which he 
said he would go and look at, for 
he wanted to purchase some. 
They were marked 1/. 17s. 6d. 
John Thurtell observed, he want- 
ed them to kill cats, and paid for 
them 1/. 5s. From there we 
returned to the Coach and Horses 
and dined. John Thurtell asked 
me after dinner if I knew where I 
could get him a gig. He gave me 
ll. 10s. for the gig, for which I 
paid 1/. 5s. He told me not to 
say that the gig was going to 
Hertford, but to Dartford. I 
returned with the gig to the Coach 
and Horses about a quarter be- 
fore five. John Thurtell imme- 
diately got into the gig, said he 
could not wait any longer, as he 
had a gentleman to meet. After 
he was gone, Mr. Probert said to 
me, as John Thurtell has gone 
down to the cottage, have you any 
objection to take a seat in my gig, 
ashe (John T.) is obliged to be 
out of the way, in consequence of 
the warrants being out against him 
for the conspiracy ; most likely we 
should spend a pleasant evening 
together. About six o’clock on 
Friday evening Mr. Probert’s gig 
was brought to the door of the 
Coach and Horses. I took a seat 
m his gig; we proceeded as far 
& Oxford-street. Mr. Probert 
stid we must take something home 
oF supper ; we stopped at a pork 
thop, where I got out and pur- 
chased a loin of pork. We pro- 
ceeded from there as far as a Mr. 
Harding's, a publican in the Edg- 
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ware-road, where we had a glass 
of brandy and water. From there 
we proceeded as far as a Mr. 
Clarke’s, another publican, at 
Edgware, and had two more glasses 
of brandy and water; from there 
we proceeded to this house. I 
thought we had three, but from 
what appears from the landlord 
(Mr. Field), we had five more 
glasses. We did not get out of 
the gig here. Mr. Probert ob- 
served to Mr. Field, that the 
friend that was with him could 
sing a very excellent song; Mr. 
Field said he should be very happy 
to hear one. Mr. Probert wished 
me to sing a verse, but I declined. 
We proceeded from this house 
about a quarter of a mile. Mr. 
Probert stopped the gig and said 
to me, “ Hunt, you get out and 
wait my return;” I did so. 
About half an hour or more might 
have elapsed when Mr. Probert 
returned, and desired me to get 
into the gig, and we would make 
the best of our way to the cottage. 
When we arrived at the cottage, 
John Thurtell was in the stable. 
Mr. Probert said to me, “ Hunt, 
take that loin of pork out of the 
gig; take it into the kitchen, and 
desire the cook to dress it imme- 
diately.” I took the pork into the 
kitchen, and remained in_ the 
kitchen about ten minutes, when 
John Thurtell and Mr. Probert 
followed. We went into the par- 
lour. I was introduced to Mrs. 
Probert. John Thurtell then 
called me and Mr. Probert into 
the garden, and said, “I have 
killed that that robbed me 
of 3001. at blind hookey” (a game 
at cards). ‘“‘Good God!” said 





Mr. Probert, “ John, surely you 
have not been guilty of so rash 
an act?” J. Thurtell immediately 

p 2 took 
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took from his pocket a very 
handsome gold watch, and said, 
“ Do you believe me now? and if 
you will go with me, I will show 
you where he lies dead behind a 
hedge.” Mr. Probert then said, 
“This has taken such an effect on 
me, that | must retire, and get 
some brandy.” We then went 
into the parlour; the supper was 
brought in, which consisted of 
pork chops, the foin I brought 
down having been cut into chops. 
I ate two chops, and so did Mr. 
Probert. John Thurtell declined 
eating any, as he complained of 
being extremely sick. Mr. Pro- 
bert and I then went into the gar- 
den again, when Mr. Probert said 
to me, “ Surely, Hunt, this man 
has not been guilty of murder ?” 
I observed that it looked very 
suspicious, he (John Thurtell) hav- 
ing so valuable a watch. John 
Thurtell followed, and asked Mr. 
Probert and myself if we would 
accompany and assist him in car- 
rying the dead man? During this 
time Mrs. Probert was gone to bed. 
John Thurtell said, if neither of you 
will assist, I will go myself. He 
accordingly went by himself, and 
was gone about ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour. During the 
time he was gone, Mr. Probert 
said to me, “If this is the case, 
Hunt, that John Thurtell has mur- 
dered the man, it will, ultimately, 
be the ruin of me and my family.” 
After this conversation was over 
between me and Mr. Probert, 
John Thurtell returned, saying— 
‘This —--— is too heavy for me ; 
and if you won't assist me, I shall 
put the bridle on my horse, and 
throw the dead man across his 
back.” He accordingly put the 
bridle on his horse for that pur- 
pose. Mr. Probert aud me, while 
he was gone the second time, went 
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into the parlour, and he said to 
me, “ Hunt, this has taken such an 
effect of me, and I am so agitated 
that I don’t know what to do.” 
He said, “ What will my wife 
think?” I observed to Mr, Pro. 
bert—“ You imay doas you please 
about going to bed; I shall noe 
go to bed, as I am confident | 
shall not be able to sleep, after 
having heard this horrid account 
from John Thurtell. John Thur. 
tell then returned to us in the par- 
lour, and said to Mr. Probert and 
myself, “I have thrown the dead 
man into your fish-pond.” “Then 
by —-, Sir,” said Mr. Probert, “I 
must Insist upon your immediate. 
ly going and taking him away off 
my premises, for such conduet 
will evidently be my ruin.” Me 
and Mr. Probert, and John Thur- 
tell, went to the pond, where we 
saw the toes of a man, or at least 
we had every reason to believe it 
was a man, according to his own 
statement. John Thurtell then 
got a line or rope and threw it 
round the feet, then dragged it to 
the centre of the pond. John 
Thurtell then said to Mr. Probert, 
“ Don’t give yourself a moments 
uneasiness, the man shall not re- 
main here long—you well know, 
Probert, that I would not do any- 
thing that would injure you oF 
your family.” We then went 
into the parlour; John Thur- 
tell threw himself upon some 
chairs; Mr. Probert went up © 
his wife, I believe; I sat m a 
arm chair. Next morning, after 
breakfast, Mr. Probert said, “ You 
are going to town,’ to me 

John Thurtell, “but I shall ex- 
pect you will return to-morrow 
(Sunday) to dinner,” which I pro- 
mised, and did. Mr. Probert sai 


to John Thurtell, “ Mind 4 
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bring a piece of roast beef with 
you, or we shall have nothing for 
dinner.” We then left the cot- 

and went to London. I left 
John Thurtell at Mr. Tetsell’s 
(the Coach and Horses) with his 
brother —Thomas. On Sunday 
morning we left Mr. Tetsell’s in 
ahorse and gig, taking with us a 
piece of roast beef and two bot- 
tles of rum. John Thurtell said 
tome, when we got as far as Ty- 
burn, “ My brother ‘Tom is a-head 
and Thomas Noyes.” (Thomas 
Noyes is the brother-in-law of Mr. 
Probert.) When we got to the 
bottom of Maida-hill, we took up 
Thomas Thurtell, who joined us 
for the express purpose of seeing 
his two children, that had beep on 
avisit to Mr. Probert’s. When 
we had travelled three or four 
miles from Maida-hill, we met 
Thomas Noyes. John Thurtell 
got out of the gig, leaving me 
ad Thomas Thurtell together in 
it, to make the best of our way to 
the cottage, in order that Thomas 
Thurtell might put Mr. Probert’s 
horse into his gig to fetch John 
Thurtell and Mr. Noyes. When 
we arrived at the cottage, the 
horse that we went down with was 
taken out of the cig, and Mr. 
Probert's put in. After Thomas 
Thurtell was gone to fetch Noyes 
aud John Thurtell, Mr. Probert 
said to me, “ I have not had a mo- 
ments peace since I saw you last, 
‘8 consequence of that man lying 
“my pond.” My reply was, “I 
®@ sure you have not had a more 
restless night than myself.” Short- 
Y after that, Thomas and John 
Thurtel] and Mr. Noyes arrived 
nga cottage. We then, I mean 
7 Whole four of us (Hunt, Tho- 
‘“$ and John Thurtell, and 
“yes, walked across a ploughed 
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field into a lane, and returned to 
the cottage. When we arrived at 
the cottage, there was a gentleman 
whose name I do not know, but l 
believe him to be the gentleman 
that owns the estate, came in. J. 
Noyes, the Thurtells, and myself 
walked about the grounds till we 
were called in by one of Thomas 
Thurtell’s children to dinner. 
After dinner we had some rum 
and water, and sat for the space of 
three hours, and then had tea. 
After tea we had some more rum 
and water, and then went to the 
stables to see the horses. We 
then had supper. John Thurtell, 
myself, Thomas Noyes, and Mr. 
Probert sat up till about half-past 
one. Mr. Probert and Thomas 
Thurtell then went to bed, leaving 
me, John Thurtell, and Noyes up. 
About half an hour after they were 
gone to bed, Thomas Noyes fol- 
lowed, leaving John Thurtell and 
myself in the parlour. John 
Thurtell desired the servant to 
bring in some coals. I said to J. 
Thurtell, I shall lie down on the 
sofa. He said he would sit up 
and smoke. I left him smoking 
by the fire, with his back towards 
me, and | laid down, pulling my 
great coat over me. About half- 
past six in the morning the ser- 
vant came into the room. J. 
Thurtell asked if the boy Jem was 
up. The servant said “* No, and 
it was a great shame that her mas- 
ter, Mr. Probert, should keep 
such a boy as him in idleness.” 
During this time, Mr. Probert 
came down stairs, and the boy 
followed. He desired the boy to 
put the horse in his own gig, 
which was done immediately, and 
Thomas Thurtell and myself came 
to town, bringing with us the boy 
they called “Jem.” When we 
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got as far as the Bald Face Stag, 
we breakfasted. From thence we 
went to Mr. Tetsell’s, where Tho- 
mas Thurtell was informed that 
the bail he had put in was not ac- 
cepted. About half-past eleven 
I called at my mother’s, in Cum- 
berland-street, New-road. After 
I had seen her, going from the 
New-road towards the Yorkshire 
Stingo, I met John Thurtell, Tho- 
mas Noyes, and Miss Noyes, his 
sister. John Thurtell asked me 
if the bail was accepted? I said 
“No.” He then got out of the 
gig, and T. Noyes and his sister 
drove away. I and John Thur- 
tell walked to Mr. Tetsell’s. 
Thomas Thurtell asked me if I 
would return on that day and in- 
form Mr. Probert that his bail 
had been refused, to which [ con- 
sented; about half-past four I 
started; as I was going along 
John Thurtell came to the end of 
the street to me, and said, “If 
you are going to Probert’s, I 
may as well go with you, and get 
that man away” (meaning the man 
that was left in the pond). I 
said, “If you are going upon 
that business, don’t expect me to 
aid or assist inany way.” We came 
and stopped at this house; John 
Thurtell had a glass of brandy 
and water, and I had a pint of 
ale; we then left this house, and 
went to Mr. Probert’s. I informed 
Mr. Probert, in the presence 
of his wife, that ‘Thomas Thurtell 
requested me to come down, as 
that evening, to know whether he 
could appoint any other person to 
become bail? Mr. Probert said, 
it was useless for him to write, 
for that he would be up in town 
as early as possible the following 
morning ; we then had part of a 
cold duck and some ale ; J. Thur- 
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tell then called Mr. Probert out ; 
Mr. Probert was absent about ten 
minutes, and then returned by 
himself; shortly after that, J 
Thurtell asked me and Mr, Pro. 
bert, if we would put his horse 
in the gig, and take it round to the 
second gate? We put the horse 
to, and did so. John Thurtell 
then came across a sinall field, 
with a dead man in a sack, with 
his legs hanging out; he thea 
asked Mr. Probert to assist him 
to put the dead body in the chaise, 
which Mr. Probert refused to do; 
Mr. Probert immediately ran 
away, and said I cannot stop any 
longer, my wife will think it very 
strange; he then asked me to 
assist him; I refused, saying, the 
sight of a dead man was quite 
enough, without touching it; John 
Thurtell then put the corpse inthe 
chaise, and tied the feet to the dash- 
ing iron; he asked me if I would 
get into the gig, but I declined, 
and told him that I would walk 
on, and he would overtake me; 
when I got within a short distance 
of this house, John Thurtell told 
me that be had thrown the corpse 
into that marshy pond I had just 
passed. I then got into the gig, 
and left John Thurtell about 
two o'clock that morning, at the 
house where he then lodged, and 
went home myself immediately. 
That, Gentlemen, is the whole o! 
the evidence I have to give & 
night, ; 
‘Coroner — You have nothing 
more to add ?—No, Sir. 
Coroner — Now, Mr. Hunt, 
will ask you a few question 
arising out of your statement 
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of facts which had previously 
come to the Coroner's knowledge, 
than from the statement Just con- 
duded, then took place :—- 

I did not observe that you 
stated any property was divided 
petween you?—There were six 
pounds given to me, which I con- 
sidered as paying me for my 

essional duties. 

What professional duties ?—I 
was taken down there to sing to 
Mr. Probert and his company. 

Who gave you this sum ?--- 
Mr. John Thurtell. 

Did he give money to any one 
else?—He gave the same sum to 
Mr. Probert. 

Was any agreement made with 
you by Mr. Probert before you 
went out of town, or did you go 
down of yourself? Did you godown 
to the cottage for the purpose of 
singing ?--- Yes, Sir, certainly. 

Did you sing ?---Yes, Sir. 

To whom ?---To Mrs. Probert, 
her sister, Thomas and John 
Thurtell, and Mr. Noyes. 

Were Mr. Probert and Mr. 
John Thurtell in the room ?--- 
Yes, Sir. 

What day was this ?—This was 
on the Friday night, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, early on the Sa- 
turday morning ?—It was after 
twelve. 

Was that after John Thurtell 
came into the room and informed 
you and Probert that the murder 
had been committed ?—Yes. 

Did you hear John Thurtel! say 
he kept six pounds for himself ?--- 
No, Sir. 

Then after John Thurtell had 
called you and Probert out, and 
told you of the diabolical deed, 
you returned quietly to sing in 

parlour ?--.Yes, Sir. 
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How long were you absent ?--- 
About ten minutes, 

And no further conversation 
passed about the murder ?—None 
whatever. I was introduced to 
Mrs. Probert; she knew very 
well on what business I had come 
down. 

You were fully aware of the 
murder ?—I was not fully aware 
of it. I was told of it by John 
Thurtell. 

You saw the watch ?--- Yes, 
and I thought that was suspi- 
cious. 

In the presence of Mr. John 
Thurtell, Mr. Probert, &c. and 
after the former had told you he 
had murdered this unfortunate 
person, you amused yourself with 
singing ?---Yes, Sir. 

And you made _ yourselves 
merry during the evening ?--- 
Yes, Sir. 

And you consider that the 6/. 
you received was for your exer- 
tions on this evening ?---I was 
there on the Sunday. 

Did you consider that you re- 
ceived the 6/. for no other reason? 
---No, certainly not. 

You have stated that you saw 
the pistols bought, and that Thur- 
tell said they were for shooting 
cats. After he bought them, did 
nothing pass between you and 
him ?— Nothing whatever. 

Do you know where the sack 
was bought?—Yes. . 

Who bought it ?—I did. 

Do you know where the cord 
was bought ?—Yes. 

Who bought it? I did. 

You received the 6/. from Mr. 
John Thurtell?—Yes. 

Where did he take it from ?— 
From a pocket-book. 

Were you going away after you 
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got the 6/. and finished your pro- 
fessional labours? — No, Sir, it 
was too late an hour. It was one 
or two in the morning. It was 
after Mrs. Probert had gone to 
bed. 

He did not take the money from 
his pocket ?—No; it was froma 
sort of note-case. He paid Mr. 
Probert with a 5/. note and a 
sovereign. 

Do you know what he gave Mr. 
Probert money for ?—No, Sir, I 
do not. 

Was there any observation 
made by Mr. John Thurtell when 
he paid this money ?—No. 

Nothing respecting the murder ? 
—Nothing passed the whole of the 
evening about that business. 

You were all extremely cheer- 
ful ?— Yes, Sir. 

Did you sce a purse ?—John 
Thurtell had a brown silk purse, 
as well as the small note-case. 

What did he do with the 
note-case ?—He threw it in the 
lire. 

What did he do with the purse ? 
—He threw that in the fire also. 

Did you see any papers put in 
the fire ?— There was a little bet- 
ting-book put in the fire. 

Then it was given to you as 
your share of the money found ? 
—Yes, Sir. 

Where did you hire the horse? 
—At Probert’s, at the Golden 
Cross-yard; no relation to the 
prisoner Probert. 

Then you do not know from 
your own knowledge, or from in- 
formation, what became of the 
deceased's clothes ?—I have not 
the slightest knowledge. 

IIad you ever any of the de- 
ceased’s clothes on your back ?— 
Never. ] 

On Sunday evening had you 
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any other person’s clothes on ey. 
cept your own? — On Sundy 
evening I had a suit of black 
clothes on of John Thurtell’s. 

For what purpose did you ex. 
change your dress ?—Ag it Was 
Sunday, I wished to appear decent 
and respectable. 

Were you given to understand 
the clothes you put on in Probert’s 
house on the Sunday were the pro- 
a of the murdered man?— 

hy yes, I have since been given 
to understand so, for I told the 
officer where to find them. 

Did you go up with John Thur. 
tell, when he went to London?— 
Yes, Sir. 

Was there not a carpet bag put 
into the gig ?—Whien we left Pro. 
bert’s, there was a carpet bag put 
into the gig, and a boxcoat and a 
gun, and a powder-horn, with a 
shooting jacket. 

Were there any other things in 
the gig when he left the Coach and 
Horses on the Friday night!— 
No, Sir. 

If you did not know what these 
things were, how did you know 
how to give a description of them 
when you ordered them to be given 
up ?—I did not say I had not seen 
them. 

Then you knew the contents of 
the carpet bag? — Yes; Joho 
Thurtell sorted them up, and put 
them into my drawers, and de 
sired them to be taken care of, 
The bag was left in the gig all 
night, and was brought to my 
house in the morning. 

Probert was brought before the 
Jury, and entered into a full state 
ment of his connexion with the 
Thurtells and Hunt. He admit 
ted that he dined with them on 
Friday the murder took place, @ 


conveyed Hunt down to his or 
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in his chaise at the request of John 
Thurtell; that he put Hunt down 
ashort distance from his house, 
sho said he had promised to meet 
John ‘Thurtell there; that when 
he arrived at his gate, John Thur- 
tell met him, and said, “that he 
had killed his friend, and done the 
trick :” that he exclaimed “ Good 
God! you have not committed 
murder ?” that the body was after- 
wards removed by Hunt and John 
Thurtell to the pond ; that he lent 
John Thurtell six pounds in Lon- 
Jon, where they dined in Conduit 
street, and received six pounds 
from him in his parlour on the 
night of the murder, when John 
Thurtell produced a note-case, 
containing three 5/. notes, and a 
purse containing sovereigns, and 
said, This is all I got by the 
job;” that the body was subse- 
quently removed by John Thurtell 
‘rom his pond to another place ; 
that he found a spade on his 
grounds, and that Hunt assisted 
mremoving the body. He then 
made a general declaration of his 
innocence of the murder, and pro- 
tested that he did not know the 
men’s name, who or what he was, 
and never had seen him in his life. 
) The Coroner addressed the 
“ury at some length, and they re- 
turned a verdict of Wilful Murder 
‘gainst John ‘Thurtell as a princi- 
pal, and against Hunt and Probert 
as accessaries before the fact. 
Thurtell and Hunt were alter- 
wards found guilty, Thurtell was 
executed, and Hunt respited in 
“Mmsequence of the evidence. 


SPAIN. 


Riego has been tried. 
-_ he Second Chamber of the 
“*hores Alcaldes of the Royal 
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Household and Court have just 
pronounced the following sen- 
tence :— 

Don Rafael Riego is condemned 
to the punishment of the gibbet. 
He shall be conducted to the place 
of execution, passing through the 
most frequented streets of the ca- 
pital. His property shall be con- 
fiscated to the King; he is be- 
sides condemned in the costs of 
the suit. 

The prisoner has been placed 
at ten o'clock this morning in the 
chapel. 

Madrid, Nov. 7.—Riego was 
executed this morning. He asked 
pardon of the King and the peo- 
ple. An immense crowd assem- 
bled round the place, where order 
was perfectly maintained. The 
convict was not insulted. After 
the execution, the only thing heard 
were the cries of “ Live the 
King.” 

‘The King entered Madrid on 
the 18th. 


GERMANY. 


The South has been most dis- 
tressingly injured by inundations 
—many villages have been swept 
away. 

‘the Emperor of Russia, the 
Emperor of Austria, and the King 
of Prussia, have each deprived Sir 
R. Wilson of the orders they had 
conferred upon him. 

GREECE. 

Zante, Oct. 20.—'The citadel of 
Acro-Corinth surrendered to tbe 
Greeks about the middle of Oct. 
The garrison is to be transported 
to the Coast of Asia Minor. Co- 
ron is now capitulating. The for- 


tress of Rethgmon, in the Island 
of Candia, surrendered in the be- 


ginning of September. A Hydriot 
squadron 
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oper is expected in the Gulf 
of Patras. 


DECEMBER. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Polygamy.—A man named Mat- 
thews, who has for the last year 
been employed in this city as a 
journeyman bell-hanger, having 
contracted an intimacy witha young 
woman, a servant, whom he under- 
stood to possess a little money, 
gained at length her affections, and 
they were married at Bristol, Pre- 
viously to returning home, Mat- 
thews went to an ironmonger’s, 
where he selected some articles to 
stock his intended shop, which he 
desired might remain till sent for, 
when the money should be remitted ; 
but took with him knives and forks 
to the value of 5/. ‘They then re- 
turned to Bath, and at the expira- 
tion of about four days, Matthews 
pretended that it would be neces- 
sary for him to go to Birmingham 
to make purchases, and prevailed 
on his wife to give up to him great 
part of her money: he then left 
her, and has not since been heard 
of! The poor young woman, after 
waiting some time for his return, 
applied for information to the per- 
sons with whom he previously 
lodged, who informed her that he 
had left Bath entirely, and was 
gone home to his wife and family 
at Birmingham. ‘This atrocious 
conduct is but part of this wretch’s 
villainy : he had actually but a few 
days before married another young 
woman in Bristol, whom he aban- 
doned in a similar manner. He 
was likewise in treaty of mar- 
riage with a young woman of De- 
vizes, who gave up a good situation 
with the intention of being married 
to him.— Bath Herald, 
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There are at present building ; 
Sunderland nearly 40 sail ‘rat " 


principally about 200 tons reg; 
and upwards. Forty-five met 
vessels have been registered ig 
the port during 1823. —Dumfrie 
Courter. 

A meeting was held to receive 
the report of a Committee who had 
undertaken to investigate the pro- 
ject of Mr. Williams, for maki 
sub-ways. It appeared that Mr. 
Davies Gilbert, Mr. M. A. Taylor, 
and Sir William Congreve, had 
considered the plan, and did not 
think it altogether impracticable. 
On the suggestion, however, of 
Mr. Alderman Garratt (the chair. 
man of the meeting), that the de- 
tails were not sufficiently matured, 
the meeting adjourned for three 
months. 

Discovery of a Roman Town, &e.— 
[From the Caledonian Mercury.}- 
In the parish of Strathmiglo, Fife 
shire, there were lately dug up, 
within four feet of the surface, six 
bronze vessels of different capaci- 
ties, from 14 mutchkin Scots, to 10 
pints Scots, or 20 gallons English, 
unquestionably of Roman antiquity. 
These, however, have proved to be 
only a presage to still greater and 
more important discoveries re- 
cently made. A Roman town, the 
Urbs Orca of Tacitus and Ptolemy, 
so long the object of the most 
anxious researches of the zealous 
antiquary, has been also discovered 
at a short distance, consisting 
about 30 houses, in three rows 
whose foundations are yet dir 
tinctly visible, with the fragments 
of three or four different specimens 
of urns, found about these a 
cient ruins. About a mile wes 
nearly 40 bronze Roman military 


weapons of different kinds a" 
been found all lying together, 
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litle to the north, a Roman urn, 
snd two Roman coins, have been 
recently picked up, one of them 
the Emperor Domitian S coins, in 
excellent preservation, which, with 
one of the foresaid vessels, and 
four of said military weapons, are 
sow in the possession of the writer 
of this artic. What appeared to 
be most remarkable about the new 
discovered town Orea, is a stu- 
us triangular table, cut out of 
the freestone rock, upon a pedestal 
and pillar, and standing, with little 
ateration, as the Romans had left 
i. ‘Thisseems to have been a table 
to the Sun, and an inseparable ap- 

pendage to all the Roman towns. 
20.—Between the hours of five 
and six in the evening, as Henry 
Medlicott, Esq. and his lady were 
returning home to their house in 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, 
he was accosted by a man who 
craved assistance of a pecuniary 
uature, in terms of urgent impor- 
tunity. Mr. Medlicott, from the 
fellow's appearance, did not by any 
means conceive him an object cal- 
culated to excite much compassion : 
he was young, hale, and hearty, to 
allappearance equal to any ordinary 
labour, and he therefore told him 
that he would not relieve him, and 
said, that if a man was inclined to 
work, he need never want employ- 
mentin London. ‘The fellow con- 
unued to press for some aid, al- 
leging, in reply to Mr. Medlicott’s 
remark, that he had sought work 
at several places, but could not 
Procure any, and that he was will- 
ing to do any sort of labour sooner 
beg or starve. The gentle- 
man, however, declined giving him 
money in a very peremptory man- 
ner, adding, that he need neither 
“arve nor beg, even though he did 
hot Work; he should go to the 
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parish officers, and they would re- 
lieve him, but he considered that 
it woukl be very wrong to give 
promiscuous alms, as it encouraged 
idleness by contributing to the su 
port of an idler. Mr. Medlicott 
and his lady had just then reached 
the top of London-street, when the 
wretch struck Mr. Medlicott a 
blow on the back part of the head 
with a stone, or some heavy weight, 
which was fastened at the bottom 
of a bag or stocking which the fel- 
low carried in his hand, no doubt 
prepared for the purpose. The 
gentleman fell, stunned by the 
stroke, and his lady dropped be- 
side him, almost equally insensible. 
When Mr. Medlicott sunk on the 
ground, the villain snatched at his 
watch, which being suspended from 
the neck by a strong steel chain, 
the tug was ineffectual as to the 
article itself, though a great part 
of the chain (a gold one), together 
with the appendages of seals, keys, 
&c. became the prize of the robber, 
who ran down London-street, and 
crossed Tottenham-court-road, Mr. 
Medlicott and his lady were taken 
home, and the wound being ex- 
amined by a medical gentleman, 
he pronounced it of no very great 
moment. For the lady, however, 
his apprehensions were more 
strongly awakened, as she con- 
tinued in hysterics and intermittent 
faintings for nearly an hour. She 
was far advanced in pregnancy. 
21.—At eight o’clock, according 
to annual custom, a large quantity 
of bread and cheese was distributed 
at Paddington church amongst the 
populace: the assemblage was im- 
mense, and the scramble to obtain 
it was beyond conception. On 
former years it used to be thrown 
from the belfry of the church 
amongst the crowd; but owing “ 
the 
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the confusion and many accidents 
occasioned thereby, the present 
mode was adopted in its stead. 
This custom, which has long been 
observed on the Sunday preceding 
Christmas-day, had its origin, we 
are informed, in the will of two old 
maiden sisters (paupers), who, tra- 
velling to London to claim an estate, 
which they afterwards gained, and 
being much distressed, were first 
relieved at Paddington. 

28.—Mansion-house.—J. Smith, 
a beggar, about 53 years of age, 
who has been frequently charged 
at all the police-offices in the me- 
tropolis, was brought before the 
Lord Mayor under circumstances 
which prove that his love of the 
art of mendicity has perhaps never 
been equalled ever since the poor 
laws were framed. It was stated 
that the defendant had been re- 
peatedly clothed at Bridewell and 
other places, and provided with 
work,which, however, he abandoned 
the moment the eye of the task- 
master was turned from him. His 
next proceeding was to sell all his 
good clothes, to decorate himself 
with rags, and to take his station, 
and reiterate his importunities for 
a trifle, ‘ for God’s sake, for a poor 
man out of work.” 

The Lord Mayor asked him how 
often he had been in prison for 
begging ? 

Beggar.—-I can’t recollect— 
often and often. 

The Lord Mayor,—Where ? 

Beggar.—Every where. 

The Lord Mayor.—You have 
been at the tread-mill ? 

Beggar.—God bless you: yes. 

The Lord Mayor.—You didn’t 
like it; did you? 

Beggar.—By no means. 

The Lord Mayor.—Have you 
ever been whipped ? 
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Beggar.—That I have, 

The Lord Mayor.—Often? 

Beggar (pausing).--Why three 
or four times ; but I wouldn't swear 
it wasn't five times, 

The Lord Mayor.—And you 
wouldn’t work after that? 

Beggar.—I went to my old busi. 
ness. 

The Lord Mayor.—I must send 
you to prison. You are the mos 
desperate beggar in this coup. 
try. 

Beggar.—As you did have me 
taken up, I am glad your worship 
did it on Wednesday, for I gota 
pound of your worship's beef, and 
bread and beer, on Christmas day, 
without doing any thing for it, and 
I thank your worship for it, and 
hope to get the same next Christ- 
mas-day. 

The defendant was then sent to 
the House of Correction for three 
months, to hard labour. 

Packets to Buenos Ayres, &o— 
Government has determined to es- 
tablish direct communication be- 
tween this country and South 
America, by means of regular 
packets, which are to sail from 
Falmouth direct to Buenos Ayres, 
from which place the letters for 
Peru, Chili, &c. will be forwarded 
by land. ‘The following vessels 
have been appointed for this ser- 
vice :—the Magnet, Rinaldo, Bea- 
gle, Emulous, Plover, Cygnet, and 
King’s-fisher ; they are to be com 
manded by Lieutenants of the 
Navy, and we understand 
Lieuts. Cooke, Goodwin, Moore, 
Jennings, and Henderson, have 
already been appointed ; the first 
mail is to be despatched for Buenos 
Ayres on the 2nd of January, 
a ‘packet will afterwards 
first Tuesday in each month.— 
West Briton. 


France 
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FRANCE. 


ith. —Dr. Castaing the physician 
sas executed at Paris for poison- 
ing Ballet. 

SPAIN. 

The King has been petitioned 
by the Bishop of Taragora and his 
prelates to reestablish the Inqui- 
sition. 

GERMANY. 

The Dance of Torches. —Berlin, 
Dec. 3.—Of all the entertainments 
ahich have taken place in this ca- 
pital, on the occasion of the mar- 
riage of the Prince Royal with the 
Princess of Bavaria, none appeared 
« extraordinary to foreigners as 
the dance of ‘Torches (J’akeltanz.) 
lt was executed after the grand 
marriage feast, in the following 
manner:—“ The Royal Family, 
followed by all the personages who 
had partook of the feast at separate 
tables, proceeded to the white sa- 
lon. The dance was immediately 
opened by the Privy Councillor, 
Marshal of the Court, the Baron 
de Maltzahn, bearing his baton of 
order. After him followed two 
and two, according to seniority of 
rank, the Privy Councillors and 
the Ministers of state, bearing wax 
torches. ‘The august bride and 
bridegroom preceded the above 
dancers, and walked round the sa- 
oon. The Princess Royal stopped 
before the King, and making him 
‘profound reverence, invited him 
0 dance. After having danced 
oe turn with his Majesty, she 
danced with all the Princes. The 
Prince Royal, in like manner, 
danced with all the Princesses. 
After the ball, the Royal Family 
passed into the apartment of Fre- 
‘erick I., where the Grand Mis- 
tress, Countess of Norde, distri- 
uted the garter of the bride. 
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DENMARK, 


4th.—Dr. Herbert and thirty- 
four physicians deposed to the fact 
of 274 needles being extracted 
from,the body of a yonng woman 
at Copenhagen. 


GREECE. 


Extract of a Letter, dated Zante, 
Oct. 28, 1823.—* It will not be 
without interest you will learn that 
Corinth has just delivered itself up 
by capitulation to the Greeks. The 
Turks have endeavoured to make 
themselves masters of the fortress 
of Missolonghi, that was before so 
well defended by the Prince Mav- 
rocordato; their attempts will be 
without avail; 6000 men now oc- 
cupy this fortress, and if they were 
reduced to 1500, they could de- 
fend it. Colocotroni is to march 
with a certain number to defend 
the siege, and the Hydriots have 
just sailed to repulse the assail- 
ants.” 

Lord Byron has paid 100,000 
piastres into the ‘Treasury at Hy- 
dra, in aid of the Greek cause. 


WEST INDIES. 


The diabolical system of 
Slavery must earlier or later work 
its own downfall. In the short 
space of time which the insurrec- 
tion at Demerara occupied, more 
iniquitous and cruel acts were 
committed than it might have 
been supposed such space would 
have allowed ; between 3 and 500 
Negroes lost their lives. Their 
false evidence was most treacher- 
ously taken under the implied 
promise of pardon, which, when 
the poor creatures found was not 
fulfilled, they afterwards recanted. 
Mr. Smith the Missionary was 
arrested, and confined in a most 
arbitrary and unconstitutional 


manner-—— 
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manner—neither his papers, nor 
any friendly communication al- 
lowed him—tried by a court mar- 
tial ; and, just as his majesty’s or- 
der for his liberation arrived, he 
had died in his prison a martyr to 
the cause in which he had engaged! 


From Barbadoes, we have the 
following : 


Great and signal triumph over 
Methodism, and total Destruc- 
tion of the Chapel ! 


Bridge-Town, Tuesday, 
Oct. 21, 1823. 

The inhabitants of this island 
are respectfully informed, that in 
consequence of the unmerited and 
unprovoked attacks which have 
repeatedly been made upon the 
community by the Methodist Mis- 
sionaries (otherwise known as 
agents to the villainous African 
Society), a party of respectable 
gentlemen formed the resolution 
of closing the Methodist concern 
altogether: with this view they 
commenced labours on Sunday 
evening, and they have the great- 
est satisfaction in announcing that 
by 12 o'clock last night they effect- 
ed the total destruction of the 
chapel. 

To this information they have 
to add, that the Missionary made 
his éscape yesterday afternoon in 
a small vessel for St. Vincent; 
thereby avoiding that expression 
of the public feeling towards him, 
personally, which he had so richly 
deserved. 

It is hoped that, as this informa- 
tio) will be circulated throughout 
the different islands and colonies, 
all persons who consider them- 
selves true lovers of religion, will 
follow the laudable example of 
the Barbadians, in putting an end 
to Methodism and Methodist 
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Copy of Sir Henry Warde's 

clamation, as it a vis 5 

* The Barbadian” ewspa 4 

the 22d of October, 1893... 

Barbadoes, 

Whereas it has been represent. 
ed to me that a riotous assembjy 
collected at the Wesleyan C 
on Sunday night, the 19th, ani 
Monday night, the 20th instan 
and proceeded to demolish the 
building, which they completely 
destroyed : And whereas if such 
an outrageous violation of all law 
and order be suffered to pass un- 
punished, no man will be safe 
either in person or property ; since 
when the very ends of civil asso. 
ciation are thus defeated—the 
ple, finding the laws toe feeble to 
afford them protection, must court 
the favour of the mob, and remain 
entirely at their mercy; in such 
a state of things the laws are 
a scourge to the weak : and where- 
as, in a society constituted as this 
is, the very worst consequences 
are to be apprehended from such 
evil example : 

I do therefore, by and with thead- 
vice of his Majesty's Council, here- 
by offer a reward of one hundred 
pounds to any person or per- 
sons who will give such informs 
tion as will lead to the conviction 
of any person or persons concern- 
ed in the aforesaid riotous prv- 
ceedings. 

Given under my hand and seal 
at Arms at Government House, 
this 22d day of October, 18%, 
and in the fourth year of His Ms- 
jesty’s reign. 

God save the King! 
By His Excellency s command, 


W. Hussanvs, a i 
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Bridge-Town, Thursday, Oct 23. 
Whereas a proclamation having 
in The Barbadian news- 

of yesterday, issued by or- 
der of his Excellency the Governor, 
offering a reward of 100/. for the 
conviction of any person or per- 
wns concerned in the said-to-be 
riotous proceedings of the 19th 
wd 20th inst.; public notice is 
hereby given to such person or 
s who may feel inclined, 
dither from pecuniary temptation 
or vindictive feeling, that should 
they attempt to come forward to 
injure, inany shape, any individual, 
they shall receive that punishment 
which their crimes will justly de- 
serve. They are to understand 
that to impeach is not to convict, 
and that the reward offered will 
only be given upon conviction, 
which cannot be effected whilst 
the people are firm to themselves. 
And whereas it may appear to 
those persons who are unacquainted 
with the circumstances which oc- 
csioned the said proclamation, 
that the demolition of the chapel 
was effected by the rabble of this 
community, in order to create 
anarchy, riot, and insubordination, 
to trample upon the laws of the 
country, and to subvert good order: 
lt isconsidered an imperative duty 
to repel the charge, and to state — 
firstly, that the majority of the 
persons assembled were of the first 
respectability, and were supported 
by the concurrence of 9-10ths of 
‘he community; secondly, that 
t motives were patriotic and 
yai—namely, to eradicate from 
this soil the germ of Methodism, 
which was spreading its baneful 
influence over a certain class, and 
"hich ultimately would have in- 
ured both Church and State. With 
view the chapel was demolish- 
and the villainous preacher who 
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headed it, and belied us, was com- 
pelled by a speedy flight to remove 
himself from the island. 

With a fixed determination, 
therefore, to put an end to Method. 
ism in this island, all Methodist 
preachers are warned not to ap- 
proach these shores; as, if they do, 
it will be at their own peril. 

God save the King, and the people. 

The state of the case was this: — 

It appears that Mr. Shrewsbury, 
the methodist preacher, in his 
correspondence with the Mission- 
ary Society, represented Barbadoes 
as an island of infamous blasphe- 
my, it being no uncommon occur- 
rence to hear children, as soon as 
they are able to speak, curse their 
parents; and, generally speaking, 
they were of most unruly dispo- 
sitions and inclinations. And as 
to the adults, it appeared to him 
as though the sun of religion had 
never shed its rays on their heads : 
he made but few exceptions to 
this sweepiag calumny (in favour 
of persons who permitted him to 
preach to. their negroes). The 
knowledge that Mr. Shrewsbur¢ 
had made such communications, 
and which he did not attempt to 
refute, created a great sensation 
to his prejudice in the public 
mind; and many idle persons col- 
lected about the Wesleyan chapel, 
evening after evening, breaking 
the windows, throwing squibs and 
crackers in at the door, riding to 
and fro on horseback, and saluting 
the congregation assembled for 
devotional purposes with catcalls, 
whistles, blowing of horns, and 
every description of offensive 
noise. Mr. Shrewsbury was un- 


dismayed by these proceedings, 
and continued to assemble his 
flock. This infuriated the mob to 
such a degree, that they became 
ungovernable, and a paper — 
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Z. was handed about on Saturday, 
inviting the rabble to meet at the 
chapel-door at seven o'clock, 
armed with pick-axes, swords, 
crows, saws, hatchets, &c.: ac- 
cordingly, about 1000 head- 
strong fellows did assemble, and 
began to demolish the chapel, and 
by twelve at night had completely 
annihilated the building, carrying 
off in their flight all the materials, 
so that at day-break nota piece of 
wood was to be found near the spot. 
Not only in this case, but ge- 
nerally, the utmost contempt has 
been shewn, and insult offered, to 
the government of the country. 


AMERICA. 


The President’s message has 
been received, and speaks of ge- 
neral prosperity. 

The American Hermit.—[ From 
the Newhaven Herald, a United 
States paper. ]|—Died, on the East 
Rock, in this town,—— Turner, 
usually called “The Hermit.” 
This singular being had for a 
number of years lived in seclusion 
on the top of this rock, the ascent 
to which is both difficult and te- 
dious. His residence was a ca- 
bin, built of earth and stone, with 
an aperture which served both as 
an entrance and achimney. At 
the extremity of this cabin was 
his bed, composed of husks and 
boughs, where, on Sunday, the 
2nd instant, he was found dead. 
An inquest was held on his body, 
whose verdict was—‘ That he 
died by the visitation of God.” 
His person was covered with rags, 
and in that part of them which 
served as his trowsers there was 
found, strongly sewed in triple 
folds, upwards of forty dollars in 
silver, which seems to show, that 
though he had renounced the 
world, the love of gain was still 
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inherent. The only companions of 
his retirement were two or th 
sheep, which he fed with en 
and they enjoyed all his ¢ mag 
o ender. 
ness. He was extremely taciturn 
in his manner, communicated it. 
tle to inquirers, and was both igs 
norant and repulsive. In winter 
he appeared frequently at the 
doors of the citizens, with a bas. 
ket ; asked for nothing, spoke lit 
tle; but whatever was given him 
he took away quietly. The only 
food found in his tenement, was 
two or three birds, picked for 
cooking, and a few potatoes. We 
believe he was a native of some 
of the neighbouring towns, but of 
his early life, or the motives which 
led him to seek such an uncom. 
fortable asylum from the vanities 
of life, we have no knowledge. 
Baltimore, Oct. 15.—Caraccas 
papers, received at the office of 
the Guzette, state, that the Con- 
gress of Colombia has granted to 
Juan Bernardo Elbers, the exclu- 
sive privilege of navigating the 
river Magdalena with steam boats 
for twenty-one years. It seemsto 
have been admitted on all hands 
that this desirable and important 
object could in no other way be 
at present obtained, and Mr. 
Elbers was the successful candi- 
date over many, in consequence of 
his binding himself not only to 
establish steam-boats, but to open 
roads and canals, which will render 
the passage from Carthagena and 
Santa Martha into the intenor 
provinces and to the capital, Bo- 
gota, open, safe, and expeditious. 
The undertaking to commence ® 
one year from the passing of the 
law, which grants various facilities 


for carrying on the different works 
connected with it, and exclusive 
advantages to the men who may 
labour in their accomplishment. 
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MARRIAGES in the year 1838. 


January. At St. George's, 
Hanover-square, the Hon. Major- 
Fermor, only brother of 
the Earl of Pomfret, to Miss 
Borough, eldest daughter of Sir 
Richard Borough, Bart. of Port- 
land-place, and niece to Lord 
Viscount Lake. 

February. At Naples, at the pa- 
lace of the English Ambassador, 
George W. Aubrey, Esq. only son 
of 4% George Aubrey, of Bre- 
con, Brecknockshire, Wales, to 
Elizabeth Anne, eldest daughter of 
the on. George Henry Monk, and 
niece and adopted daughter of the 
Hon. James Monk, Chief Justice 
of Montreal, Lower Canada. 

At the chapel of the British 
Ambassador at Paris, Robert 
Woodhouse, Esq., President of 
Caius College, and Plumian Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, to Harriet, 
daughter of the late William 
Wilkins, Esq. 

At St. George's, Hanover- 
square, Chas. Arthur Gore Esq., 
of the Ist Regiment of Life 
Guards, to Catherine Frances, 
youngest daughter of the late 

- Moody, Esq. 

At Castle-hill, the seat of 

tl Fortescue, Major Hamlyn 
Williams, of the 7th Hussars, son 
of Sir J. H. Williams, Bart. of 

winsford, Carmarthenshire, to 

ady Mary Fortescue. 
At St. Pancras church, by the 
ev. Dr. Moore, the Rev. Harry 
— rector of Berwick, and 
‘war of Laughton, in the county 
of Sussex, to Louisa, daughter of 


“an Sir Robert Barker, Bart. 


MARRIAGES. (65) 


At Mrs. Walker's, George- 
street, Edinburgh, by the Rev. 
Sir Henry Moncrieff Wellwood, 
Bart., John Hall, Esq. eldest son 
of Sir James Hall of Dunglass, 
Bart., to Miss Juliana Walker, 
youngest daughter of the late 
James Walker, Esq., of Dabry, 
Principal Clerk of Session. 

On the 12th inst., at Bow 
Church, Middlesex, by the Rev. 
Dr. Macleod, rector of St. Ann’s 
Westminster, and afterwards at 
Grove-hall, in the presence of his 
Excellency the Swedish Ambas- 
sador, by the Rev. J. P. Wahlin, 
chaplain tothe Swedish Embassy, 
Captain C.R. Nordenskjold, eldest 
son of Baron Nordenskjold, of 
Fareby, in Sweden, and Masby, 
in Finland, to Margaret, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr. 
Lindsey, of Grove-hall. 

At Edinburgh, the Right Hon. 
Lord Dunsany to the Hon. Miss 
Kinnaird. , 

March. At Marylebone church, 
by the Rev. John Mitford, of 
Benhall, Suffolk, Henry Revell 
Reynolds, jun., Esq. son of Henry 
Revell Reynolds, Esq. Chief Com- 
missioner of the Court for the 
Relief of Insolvent Debtors, to 
Mary Anne, fourth daughter of 
the late Sir Edward Knatchbull, 
Bart., of Mersham-hatch, in the 
county of Kent, and eldest 
daughter of the Dowager Lady 
Knatchbull, of Wimpole-street. 

April. In Lower Brook-street, 


by his Grace the Archbishop of 
York, Emma Agnes, the second 
daughter of Henry Howard, of 
Corby-castle, in the county of 
Cumberland, to the Right Hon. 
William Lord Petre. 
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Captain James Lindsay, of the 
Grenadier Guards, eldest son of 
the Hon. Robert Lindsay of Bal- 
earres, to Anne, eldest daughter 
of Sir Coutts Trotter, of Gros- 
venor-square, Bart. 

W. B. Baring, Esq. eldest son of 
Alex. Baring, Esq. M. P., to Lady 
Harrict Mary Montagu, daughter 
of the Jate Earl of Sandwich. 

By the Rev. John Buchan, epis- 
copal ininister of Kirriemuir, John 
Wedderburn, Esq., to the Hon. 
Lady ijelen Ogilvy, youngest 
daughter of the late, and sister of 
the present, Karl of Airly. 

May. On the Ist inst., at St. 
Luke’s, Chelsea, Charles Schreiber, 
Esq., of Hinchelsea-lodge, Hants, 
to Amelia, eldest daughter of 
Major-general Sir John Cameron, 
K.C.B. 

June. At Walcot church, Bath, 
John Uniacke, Esq., of Baughton, 
Cheshire, to Anne, only daughter 
of the late Wm. Pierrepont, Esq., 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue, of 
Farley ~ hill, in the county of 
Surrey. 

At Marylebone church, J. D. 
Fitzgerald, Esq., Deputy Assist- 
ant Commissary-General to the 
forces, to Mary Ann, only dangh- 
ter of the late R. Fuller, Esq,, 
of York-street, Portman-square. 

July. R. Price, Esq. M. P. for 
the county of Llereford, to Mary 
Anne Elizabeth, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Dr. Price, 
Prebendary of Durham. 

At Nuneaton, Vedra Breda, the 
celebrated Indian Juggler, to 
Sarah, sixth daughter of Mr. S. 
Steads, of Leicester. 

The Hon. Mr. Henry Lascelles, 
second son of the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Llarewood, to Lady Louisa 
Thynne, second eldest daughter 
of the Marquis and »Larchioness 
of Bath. 


At Otley, Lieut.- ; 
Edward Bares, K.C'B. Gort 
nor of Ceylon, to Maria, eldest 
congeees of Walter Fawkes, . 
of Farnley-hall, in the ¢ 
York. 4 is bc 

August. At St. George’ 
Hanover-square, Frederick Aler 
ander, son of Sir Wm. Augustus 
Cunyngh: B 

yaghame, bart., to Ann, 
youngest daughter of Edward 
Earl, Esq., Chairman of the 
Board of Customs for Scotland. 

John Vaughan, Esq., one of his 
Majesty’s sergeants at law, to the 
Right Hon. Louisa Baroness St. 
John, widow of St. Andrew, late 
Lord St. John, of Bletsoe, and 
mother of the present Lord, 

At Marylebone church, Captain 
Franklin, R. N.,to Eleanor Anne, 
youngest daughter of the late 
Wm. Porden, Esq., of Berners. 
street. 

September. At Miserden, Fre 
derick Lindsay, Esq. son of 
Robert Lindsay, Esq. of Loughry, 
county Tyrone, Ireland, to Agnes, 
eldest daughter of Sir Edwin 
Bayntun Sandys, Bart. of Miser- 
den Park, Cheltenham, and Chad- 
lington Hall, Oxfordshire. 

At Long Ditton, Captain Valen- 
tine Collard, of the Royal Navy, 
to Mary Ann, daughter of G. 
Kempster, Esq- 

At St. George's, Hanorer- 
square, the Hon. ‘Thomas Dundas, 
eldest son of Lord Dundas, 0 
Sophia Jane, daughter of the late 
and sister to the present Sit H 
worth Williamson, Bart. 

At St. Marylebone church, 
Francis Henry Davis, bs4. of his 
Majesty's Remembrancer s 
to LucyClementina, only daughter 
of Lord Maurice Drummone. 

October. <At Kimbolton, by 


the Right Rev. the Lord Bishopo! 
, Linco a. 
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DEATHS. (67) 


Lincoln, Evan Baillie, Esq. of R. ‘Temple, Esq. late Lieut- 


our, to Lady Georgiana 
oaten daughter of the Duke 
of Manchester. 

At the New Church, St. Mary- 
lebone, Sir Charles Joshua Smith, 
Bart. of Suttons, in Essex, to 
Belinda, daughter of the late 
George Colebrooke, Esq. and 

-daughter of Sir George 
Colebrooke, Bart. 

At Weston church, Bath, 
Major A. Campbell, of the 3d 
Guards, to Mary, sister to Captain 
§. Brown, of the Royal Navy. 

At Ditton Park, the Hon. P. F. 
Cust, M. P. to Lady Isabella 
Scott, daughter of the late Duke 
of Buccleugh. 

November. At. St. James’s 
church, Capt. Bernard Yeoman, 
R. N. to Charlotte, youngest 
daughter of Sir Everard Home, 
Bart 


At Staple-grove, near Taunton, 
Major Stepney Cowell, of the 
Coldstream Guards, to Euphemia 
Jemima, eldest daughter of Gene- 
ral John Murray, and sister to 
Major-general Murray, Lieut.- 
governor of Demerara. 





DEATHS in the year 1823. 


January. At his house at 
Clapton, in the 58th year of his 
age, Samuel Pett, Esq. M. D. 

In Bryanston-street, Portman- 
quare, Teresa, the wife of Robert 
Selby, Esq. and sister to the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, in the 62d year 
of her age. 

At Draycot, in Wiltshire, the 

“y Catherine Tylney Long, 
relict of the late Sir James T ylney 

ng, Bart., and aunt to the pre- 
ent Earl of Plymouth. 


At C amden-street, Islington, 


colonel of the 23d Regiment 
Welsh Fusileers, and Captain of 
the 87th Regiment of foot. 

At his seat near Dublin, C. H. 
Baron Castlecoote, Chief Com- 
missioner of Customs in ireland, 
in his 68th year. 

At No. 27, Sidney-street, City- 
road, Mrs. Logie, at the great age 
of 109 years. 

At his house at Berkeley, after 
a very short illness, the celebrated 
Dr. Jenner. 

At his house in Bedford-row, 
Charles Hutton, LL.D. F.R.S. 
&c. in the 86th year of his age. 

John Julius Angerstein, Esq. 
at his villa at Blackheath. 

At Willesden-house, Middle- 
sex, aged 74, Sir Rupert George, 
Bart. 

At Kensington, the Right Hon. 


Frances Viscountess Dowager 
Montague. 
February. Lady Edw. Somer- 


set, wife of Lord Ed. Somerset. 

At her house in Piccadilly, 
Magdalene, Countess Dowager of 
Dysart, widow of Lionel fourth 
Earl of Dysart, and daughter of 
the late and sister to the present 
David Lewis, Esq. of Malvern, 
in the county of Worcester. 

In Bryanston-square, the Rev. 
Rich. Roberts, D. D. late High 
Master of St. Paul’s School. 

At Deptford, aged 78, Wm. 
Oswald, Esq. 

In Portland-place, aged 66, 
Gibbes Walker Jordan, Esq. 
M.A. F.R.S. one of the Bench- 
ers of the Inner Temple, and 
Agent for the Island of Barba- 
does. 

At Dawlish, in the 83d year of 
his age, John Schank, Esq. Ad- 
miral of the Blue. 

On the Ist inst., at Nice, as 

E.2 ie 
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lie had gone for the recovery of 
his health, the Honourable Edward 
Spencer Cowper, brother of Earl 
Cowper. 

At Coln St. Aldwin’s, near 
Fairford, Gloucestershire, General 
Lister, late Colonel of the 45th 
Regiment, and Governor of Lan- 
guard lort, in his 89th year. 

At the house of the Marchio- 
ness of Headford, at West-End, 
Hampstead, Lady Georgiana 
Quin, in her 29th year. Her 
Ladyship was the wife of Lord 
George Quin, second son of the 
Marquis of Headvort, and was the 
second and youngest daughter of 
Earl Spencer. 

At Friars’-hall, Roxburghshire, 
the High Lion. Lord Ashburton. 

At his house in Bedford-square, 
Brighton, Sir John Eamer, Alder- 
man of London, in the 74th year 
of his age. 

March. The Earl St. Vincent, 
at his seat, Rochetts, in the 89th 
year of his age. 

Viscount Keith, in his 77th 
year. ’ 

In Sloane-street, the Baron 
Best, one of his Majesty’s Hano- 
verian Privy Counsellors, K.C.H., 
and F.R.S., &c. aged 67. 

At her residence, Stoke-cot- 
tage, near Guildford, Lady Bur- 
naby, aged 84, relict of the late 
admiral Sir Wm. Burnaby, Bart. 
of Broughton-hall, Oxfordshire. 

April. AtChelsea, Wm. Henry 
Moseley, M. D., in the 67th year 
of his age, many years physician 
to his Majesty's forces in Egypt, 
the Peninsula, Xc. 

In ‘Tenterden-street, the Dow- 
ager Viscountess Torrington. 

On the 4th of September, 1822, 
the Rev. Henry Lloyd Loring, 
D.D. Archdeacon of Calcutta. 
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At her seat in Wales, ; 
the Right Hon. Diana Saad 
Barham, wife of Sir Gerard Noe! 
Noel, Bart. of Exton Park, in the 
county of Rutland, M, P. 

In Montagu-square, in his 7) 
year, Sir Charles Warwick Bam- 
fylde, Bart. of Poltimore, in the 
county of Devon, and Hardington 
Park, in the county of Somerset, 

At his lodgings in Cambridge 
Sir Corbet Corbet, Bart. of Ad- 
derley Hall, Shropshire, and M.A. 
of Trinity College. 

At his seat, Hinley Hall, aged 
74, Wm. Viscount Dudley and 
Ward. 

At his house in Mortimer-street, 
Cavendish-square, Joseph Nolle- 
kins, Esq. R. A. in the 86th year 
ef his age. 

In Soho-square, aged 73, A. 
Arrowsmith, Esq. the celebrated 
geographer. 

At her house in Park-street, 
the Right Hon. Catherine, Coun- 
tess Dowager Morton, aged 86. 

May. Aged 83, Dr. John 
Thomas Troy, R.C. Archbishop 
of Dublin. 

June. At his seat at Theo- 
balds, near Hatfield, Herts, the 
Marquis of Salisbury. 

In Curzon-street, May-fair, Ge- 
neral Robert Manners, Colonel of 
the 30th regiment, son of the late 
Lord Robert Manners, of Blox- 
holme. 

At Louth Hall, Thomas Baron 
Louth, in the 60th year of his 
age. 

July. At his house in Upper 
Wimpole - street, Licut. ~ gene 
Thomas Bridges, of the Honour- 
able East India Companys 8 
vice, in his 80th year. He com- 
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Harris, at the capture of Seringa- 


a Trichinopoly, Hindostan, 
Mungo Park, M. D., eldest son of 
the late Mungo Park. 

On the 19th inst., at his seat of 
Fleurs Castle, near Kelso, his 
Grace James Innes Ker, Duke 
and Earl of Roxburghe, in the 
88th year of his age. His Grace 
is succeeded in his honours and 
estates by his only son James, now 
Duke of Roxburghe, a minor, born 
in 1816. Failing the present 
Duke, without heirs male of his 
body, Lieut.-general Walter Ker, 
of Littledean and East Bolton, is 
the next heir of entail to these 
honours and estates. 

At Leamington, aged 71, the 
Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Nor- 
wich. 

At the house of Lord Beres- 
ford, in Wimpole-street, Major 
general Sir Dennis Pack, K.C.B. 
Lieut.-governor of Plymouth. 

At the Pulteney Hotel, the Earl 
of Farnham ; succeeded by the 
Right Hon. J. M. Barry. 

August. At Brompton, aged 59, 
of the gout, Brooks Lawrence, 
late Lieutenant-colonel of the 1 3th 
Light Dragoons, in which regi- 
ment he served 38 years. 

At Dacre-lodge, Middlesex, the 
Right Honourable Francis Lord 
Napier, of Merchistoun, N.B., 
Lord Lieutenant of the county of 
Selkirk, and one of the sixteen 
Representative Peers of Scotland. 

At Bath, Lady Palliser, widow 
of the late and mother of the pre- 
sent Sir Hugh Palliser, Baronet. 

At Sierra Leone, on the 3d of 
June last, of the malignant fever 
Which then prevailed, Edward 
Fitzgerald, Esq., Chief Justice 
and Judge of the Vice Admiralty 
ourt in that colony, and Assessor 
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to the Mixed Commission esta- 
blished there for the more effectual 
abolition of the slave-trade. 

At Sierra Leone, July 21, aged 
29, Charles Borrett, Esq. Deputy 
Assistant Commissary General, 

September. At her house in 
Portland-place, the Dowager Lady 
‘Templetown. 

At Great Ealing, aged 49, Mrs. 
A. M. Stephens, widow of the 
late Rear-Admiral G. H. Stephens. 

August 31, at Asiseira, near 
Rio Maior, in Portugal, on his 
return from Figueira to Lisbon, 
R. B. Whitney, Esq. (who was 
barbarously shot and robbed by 
two assassins on the evening be- 
fore, near the above place.) 

At his sister’s house, in Chester- 
field-street, May-fair, Joseph 
Charles Mellish, esq. H.B.M. 
Charg¢ d’Affaires and Consul- 
general for the Circle of Lower 
Saxony. 

At the Crown Inn, Harrogate, 
in his 84th year, Sir Alan Cham- 
bre, Knt. late one of the Judges 
of his Majesty’s Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. 

At Wellingborough, aged 80, 
the Dowager Lady Isham. 

October. At Harewood-house, 
aged 20, the Hon. Frederick Las- 
celles, sixth son of the Earl and 
Countess of Harewood. 

At Paris, the Earl of Barry- 
more. 

At his seat, Willesley-hall, Der- 
byshire, General Sir Charles 
Hastings, Bart. G.C.H. late Co- 
lonel of the 12th regiment of 
foot, &c. 

At Ingestre, Staffordshire, in 
her 23rd year, Frances Charlotte, 
Countess of Dartmouth. 

Aged 22, Emma Straw, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Straw, mayor's officer, 
of Lincoln. She died of a rapid 

decline 
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decline in one month from the 
first symptom, and was to have 
been married on the day of her 
death. 

Charles Grant, Esq. the East 
India Director. 

November. At Jersey, aged 43, 
John Dumaresq, Esq. his Ma- 
jesty’s Attorney - general, and 
Colonel of the Ist Regiment of 
Militia of that Island. 

At the Hague, in his 50th year, 
the Right Hon. Reinord Deide- 
rick Jacob Baron de Reede Ginc- 
kell, Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire, Lord of Ameronger 
Ginckell Elst and Leivenduel, 
Earl of Athlone, Viscount of 
Augheim, Baron of Ballemore, 
and a Lieutenant-colonel in the 
Army. 
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At Blackheath, General §; 
Anthony Farrington, Bart. D.CL 
Commandant of the 1st Battalion 
Royal Artillery, and Director 
General of the Field Train De- 
partment, aged 83: he had been 
in the army 68 years, and was the 
oldest officer in the British service 

At Wexford, the Venerable 
Archdeacon Elgee. He was fifteen 
years and a half Curate of the 
parish, and twenty-eight Rector, 

December. On the 29th of 
September last, in the island of 
Barbadoes, the Hon. John Forster 
Alleyne, late President of his Ma- 
jesty’s Council of that island, 

At his residence in Brook- 
street, on the 10th instant, in his 
68d year, Sir Eyre Coote, of West 
Park, Hants. 





BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS DECEASED. 


Dr. John Aikin, known to the 
public during the last forty years, 
was born at Kilworth, in Leices- 
tershire, and was the son of the 
Rev. Mr. Aikin, a dissenting mi- 
nister, who kept a classical acade- 
my at that place. He was ap- 
prenticed to a surgeon and apo- 
thecary at Uppingham, in Rut- 
land; and, on completing his 
term, sent to Edinburgh, where 
he graduated as M.D. [le settled 
inthat profession at Yarmouth, and 
subsequently removed to Nor- 
wich; his celebrated sister, Mrs. 
arbauld, and her husband, keep- 
ing a seminary at Thetford, in 
that county. He removed to 
London in 1794. Here he sought 
to combine practice with literary 
engagements among the book- 
sellers; but, as the public never 
favour any man in two capacities, 


his success as an author shut him 
out from medical practice ; and at 
length he settled professedly asa 
man of letters, in 1802, at Stoke 
Newington, where Mr, and Mrs. 
Barbauld also took up their resi- 
dence. A_ few years since he 
suffered a severe attack of the 
palsy, which deprived him of his 
corporeal and mental faculties; 
and to other attacks of this 
disease he at length fell a victim 
in December 1822, in the 76th 
year of his age. 

At Calcutta, on the 8th of 
July, 1822, died the Right Rev, 
Thomas Fanshaw Middleton, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta, after 
a short but severe illness, W 
baffled all medical skill. 
prelate was the son of @ clergy* 
man of the Chureh of E 


He was educated on King 
war 
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ward the Sixth’s foundation of 
Christ’s Hospital ; and in conse- 
of his good conduct and 
esical proficiency, he obtained 
sScholarship from the Trustees of 
that sem'nary, and was entered at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
where he proceeded B. A. 1792, 
M.A. 1795. On entering into 
Holy Orders he undertook the 
laborious curacy of Gainsborough ; 
at this time he conducted a useful 
iodical work, called the Coun- 
try Spectator. The Bishop of 
Lincoln gave him ‘Tansor and 
mother living, in the county of 
Northampton, on which he went 
to reside when he left Norwich. 
About this time he published his 
great work on the Greek Article. 
He was induced to change his 
ow mm for the parish of St. 
ancras, in London, to the Vica- 
of which he was presented 

in 1812, having been collated at 
the same time Archdeacon of 
Huntingdon. —In 1815 he was 
appointed Bishop of Calcutta, 
and sailed for India in the autumn 
of that year. On that spacious 
theatre of Christian action, he en- 
tered with all the alacrity, zeal, and 
industry of a primitive bishop. 
Heembraced the earliest oppor- 
tumty of visiting every part of 
his vast diocese, where Christia- 
uty had penetrated, or was likely 
© gain a footing by his presence ; 
even distant islands were not re- 
fused the benefit of his visitations. 
He preached, he exhorted, he 
wed his advice and his wealth 
nerever he could, by these ser- 
veces, promote the cause of reli- 
fon or of humanity. Neither 
length of his journeys, nor 

“€ oppressive heat and enervating 
nfluence of the climate, could 
ét him or relax his firm re- 
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solves; and there is too much 
reason to fear that he fell an 
early sacrifice to his high sense of 
duty and his consequent exertions, 
He was in his 52d year. The 
Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel entertained so high an 
opinion of his “ discretion and 
zeal,” that they placed at his dis- 
posal 5000/. for the furtherance 
of their pious designs in India, 
and requested his advice as to the 
best means of further promoting 
the spread of the Gospel in that 
part of the world. In answer to 
this request he marked out the 
plan of a Mission College as the 
most probable means of giving 
permanency and extension to 
Christianity in the East. - The 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and the Church Mis- 
sionary Society also, conceived so 
favourable an opinion of it, that 
they each contributed 5000/. to 
it, The building, which is about 
five miles from Calcutta, and is 
situated on the opposite side of 
the Hooghly, in all probability is 
now nearly completed, and is to be 
called Bishop’s College. Two 
Professors ** of very superior at- 
tainments and exemplary charac- 
ter” have been sent from England, 
twenty Scholarships have been 
founded, able Moonshees have 
been engaged to teach the various 
languages and dialects of the 
East; and every thing is in such 
a state of forwardness through the 
late Bishop’s strenuous exertions, 
that, deeply as his loss will be felt 
by the establishment, yet will its 
business and completion proceed, 
undoubtedly, without delay. 

On the 26th of January, at his 
house at Berkeley, Dr. Edward 
Jenner, the discoverer of Vaccina- 
tion, in his 74th year. If any 


man 
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man ever existed who possessed 
an original, and, we might almost 
add, an intuitive claim to the 
pretensions of a Natural Historian 
and Physiologist, Dr. Jenner was 
that claimant. The first medical 
professors in the metropolis allow- 
ed, that, had Dr. Jenner kept bis 
discovery in the disguise of em- 
pirical secrecy, he would have re- 
alized immense emoluments; but 
the pure and liberal feelings which 
the Doctor possessed spurned and 
rejected such considerations ; and 
his general remunerations, even 
including the sums voted by 
Parliament, were well known to 
his confidential friends to be 
moderate in the extreme.— 
The meekness, gentleness, and 
simplicity of his demeanour, form- 
ed a most striking contrast to the 
self-esteem which might have 
arisen from the great and splendid 
consequences of his discovery. 
He was thankful and grateful for 
them in his heart; but to pride 
and vain-glory he seemed to be 
an utter strange:. On a recent 
interesting occasion, a short time 
before his death, the following 
were among the last words that he 
ever spoke to the writer of these 
lines. ‘The nature of his services 
to his fellow-creatures had been 
the subject of conversation: “ I 
do not marvel,” he observed, 
“that men are not grateful to me, 
but I am surprised that they do 
not feel gratitude to God, for 
making me a medium of good.” 
Died, near Lausanne, on the 
26th of February, J. P. Kem- 
ble, Esq. in his 66th year.— 
He was the eldest son of Mr. 
Roger Kemble, and was born in 
1757, at Prescot, in Lancashire. 
He received the first part of his 
education at the Roman Catholic 
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seminary at Sedgele : 

Staffordshire, malades ant 
sent to the University of Doug 

to be qualified for one of the 
learned professions. Here he 
soon became distinguished for 
that talent for elocution which 
afterwards raised him to such emi. 
nence. Having finished his aca. 
demical studies, he returned to 
England, and, preferring the stage 
to either of the professions for 
which he had been intended, he 
performed at Liverpool, York, and 
Edinburgh. He afterwards per. 
formed for two years with flatter. 
ing success in Dublin. Mr. Kem- 
ble made his first appearance in 
London, at Drury-lane Theatre, 
in the character of Hamlet, Sept. 
$0, 1783. His reception was 
most encouraging: but he had not 
an opportunity of fully developing 
his powers till the retirement of 
Mr. Smith, in 1788, who had been 
in possession of almost all the 
principal parts both in tragedy and 
comedy. On the secession of 
Mr. King, Mr. Kemble became 
Manager of Drury-lane Theatre, 
which office he filled till 1796. 
Shortly afterwards he resumed the 
management, and held it till the 
conclusion of the season 1800-1. 
In 1802 Mr. Kemble visited the 
Continent, for the purpose of in- 
troducing to the British stage 
whatever he might find worthy of 
adoption in foreign theatres. He 
spent a twelvemonth at Paris and 
Madrid, where he was honoured 
with that marked consideration 
which his eminent talents merited. 
On his return he purchased 4 
sixth part of the property of 
Covent Garden patent, ; 
came Manager of that Theatre; 
which situation he filled till a se 
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Rochetts, Essex, aged 89, 
Bor St. Vincent. His Lordship 
was born at Meaford in January 
1735. At an early period of his 
life, he entered into the naval ser- 
rice of his country. As a mid- 
shipman and lieutenant, he was 
remarkable for an assiduous at- 
tention to his duties ; and there- 
by laid the foundation for that 

nd knowledge of naval 
sience which he so a 

He was remarkable 

inhis early life for yielding to the 
necessary discipline of his profes- 
sion, which he enforced so well 
when he himself became a com- 
mander. In April 1766, he was 
made post-captain ; rear-admiral 
of the blue, December 1790; 
vice-admiral, April 1794; admiral 
February 1799; and admiral of 
the fleet, July 1821. Among the 
eatlier exploits of Lord St. Vin- 
cent, the capture of the Pegase, 
of 74 guns, stands conspicuous. 
Ittook place in the night of the 
20th of April, 1782. He then 
commanded the Foudroyant, of 
4guns, in the fleet under the 
command of Admiral Barrington. 
About one o'clock on that day, an 
enemy’s fleet was discovered 
atagreat distance, and a signal 
was given for a general chase. 
Atthe close of the evening, seven 
thips had got a-head, the Fou- 
droyant, Captain Jervis, being the 
t. In the night, it coming 

blow strong, with hazy weather, 
ater having lost his companions, 
at half-past twelve o'clock he 
brought the French ship, the 
Pegase, of 74 guns and 700 
men, to a close action, which con- 
tnued for three quarters of an 
hour, when, the F oudroyant having 
i her on board on the lar- 
quarter, the Frenchman 
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struck. Of this brilliant achieve- 
ment the admiral says in his des- 
patch, “My pen is not equal to 
the praise that is due to the good 
conduct, bravery, and discipline of 
Captain Jervis, his officers, and 
seamen, on this occasion. Let his 
own modest narrative, which I 
herewith enclose, speak for itself.” 
Soon after this, Captain Jervis was 
made a Knight of the Bath. The 
celebrated battle of Cape St. Vin- 
cent will for ever mala conspicu- 
ous in the naval annals of Great 
Britain. This memorable action 
took place on the 14th of Febru- 
ary, 1797. The British fleet, un- 
der Sir John Jervis, amounted to 
no more than fifteen sail of the 
line. The Spanish fleet consist- 
ed of twenty-seven sail of the 
line; one of which was a four- 
decker, carrying 136 guns, and 
was the largest ship in the world ; 
six were three-deckers, of 112 
guns each; two of 84 guns; 
and eighteen of 74 guns. ‘This 
fleet was under the command of 
Admiral Cordova, on its way to 
form a junction with the French 
fleet, for the purpose of invading 
Ireland, then in a rebellious and 
distracted state. The moment 
was most critical and important. 
The responsibility attached to en- 
countering the enemy with such a 
disparity of force, would have jus- 
tified the bravest man in declin 
ing such a contest. But Sir John 
Jervis, confident in the skill and 
bravery of the Nelsons, the Col- 
lingwoods, the Trowbridges, and 
the heroes he commanded, seized 
with his characteristic prompti- 
tude the brilliant opportunity, and 
in a battle which for the manner 
in which it was planned and exe- 
cuted can never be surpassed—he 


gained a most important and deci- 
sive 
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sive victory. The Salvador del 
Mundo, and the San Josef, of 112 
guns each, the San Nicholas of 
84, and the San Isidro of 74 
guns, were taken; the rest, many 
of them absolute wrecks, (parti- 
cularly the 136 gun ship, which 
was fought by Nelson with a 74,) 
took shelter in Cadiz, and were 
there blockaded by the gallant 
admiral. From the excellent 
skill and discipline of the British 
fleet, the fire of our ships was 
superior to that of their oppo- 
nents, in the proportion of five or 
six to one. The Culloden, Cap- 
tain Trowbridge, expended 170 
barrels of powder ; the Captain, 
Commodore Nelson, 146; and 
the Blenheim, Captain Frederick, 
180 barrels. Soon after this, 
Sir John Jervis was created a 
peer, by the title of Baron Jervis, 
of Meaford, and Viscount and 
Earl of St. Vincent. 

At Kincardine, in Scotland, 
Admiral Lord Keith. He was 
born in the year 1747. His pro- 
motion, as post-captain, bears 
date May 11, 1775; and the fol- 
lowing year, he was appointed to 
the Pearl frigate of thirty-two 
guns, in which vessel he served 
in America, under the orders of 
Lord Howe; and afterwards in 
the Perseus frigate, under Admi- 
ral Arbuthnot, at the reduction of 
Charlestown. On his return from 
America, Captain Elphinstone was 
appointed to the Warwick of fifty 
guns, in which vessel he fell in 
with, and captured, the Rotter- 
dam, a Dutch man-of-war, of 
equal force; and some time after 
L'Aigle, a French frigate, of forty 
guns and 600 men. On the com- 
mencement of the war with France, 
in the year 1793, he was appoint- 
ed to command the Robust of 
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seventy-four guns, one of the 
squadron under Lord Hood 
which sailed for the Mediterra, 
nean in the month of May. He 
was, in 1797, created a baron of 
the kingdom of Ireland, by the 
title of Lord Keith, and for q 
short time commanded a detach. 
ment of the Channel fleet. In the 
summer of the following year, he 
succeeded Earl St. Vincent in the 
command of the fleet in the Medi- 
terranean ; and soon after had the 
misfortune to lose his ship, the 
Queen Charlotte, in the y of 
Genoa, by an accidental fire. On 
the Ist of January, 1801, Lord 
Keith was advanced to be Admi- 
ral of the Blue ; he at this time 
commanded the naval force em- 
ployed against the French on the 
coast of Egypt. In 1803, Lord 
Keith commanded on the Downs 
station; and subsequently the 
Channel fleet, in 1814. 

At Blackheath, John Julius An- 
gerstein, Esq. This gentleman, 
who was descended from a re- 
spectable family, was born at St. 
Petersburgh, in the year 1735. 
About 1749 he came to England, 
under the patronage of the late 
Andrew Thomson, Esq. an opu- 
lent Russia merchant. He at 
length reached the summit of 
commercial fame and prosperity ; 
his reputation being spread to all 
quarters where commerce }s 
known. In _ public loans his list 
was always ranked among the first, 
and monied men were anxious to 
obtain a place in it. Nor were 
his exertions confined only to his 
own benefit. The frequenters of 
Lloyd’s Coffee-house owe to his 
strenuous efforts the accommo 
tions which they at present enjoy. 
He was the proposer of the Issue 


of Exchequer Bills in i793, bY 
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“+ st a critical moment, relief 
was afforded to trade. The Vete- 
rinary College would, perhaps, 
have sunk to the ground, had he 
sot made a vigorous effort in its 
@your, at a moment when its 
funds were nearly exhausted ; and 
he was the first to propose, from 
the fund at Lloyd's, a reward of 
two thousand pounds to that 
meritorious discovery, the life- 
pat. As a patron of art he 
ranked high. His collection in 
Pall Mall contained some of the 
finest works of the Foreign and 
British artists, and were always 
visible through the courtesy of 
their possessor. 

In Stafford-row, Pimlico, Mrs. 
Anne Radcliffe, long known and 
admired by the world, as the able 
wtboress of some of the best ro- 
mances that have ever appeared in 
the English language ; and which 
have been translated into every Eu- 
ropean tongue. Her first work was 
Athlin and Dumblaine, her second 
The Romance of the Forest, and 
her third The Sicilian Romance, 
which established her fame as an 
elegant and original writer. Her 
next production, published in 
1793, was the famous Mysteries 
of Udolpho, for which the Robin- 
sons gave her 1000/7. In 1794, 
Mrs. Radcliffe gave to the world 
« Narrative of her Travels in 
France, Germany, and Italy ; but 
in describing matters of fact, her 
"ntings were not equally favour- 

Some years after, Cadell 
ind Davies gave her 1500/. for her 
Italians, which, though generally 
read, did not increase her reputa- 
ton. The anonymous criticisms 
which appeared upon this work, 

imitations of her style and 
manner by various literary ad- 
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venturers, the publication of some 
other novels under a name slight- 
ly varied for the purpose of im- 
posing on the public, and the flip- 
pant use of the term ‘“ Radcliffe 
school,” by scribblers of all 
classes, tended altogether to dis- 
gust her with the world, and 
create a depression of spirits, 
which led her for many years, in 
a considerable degree, to seclude 
herself from society. It is un- 
derstood that she had written 
other works, which, on these ac- 
counts, she withheld from publi- 
cation, in spite of the solicitude 
of her friends, and of tempting 
offers made her by various pub- 
lishers. Her loss of spirits was 
followed by ill health; and the 
only solace of her latter years 
was the unwearied attentions of an 
affectionate husband, whose good 
intelligence enabled him to ap- 

reciate her extraordinary worth, 
The situation in which they re- 
sided, during the last ten years, is 
one of the most cheerful round 
the metropolis ; and here, under a 
gradual decay of her mental and 
bodily powers, this intellectual 
ornament of her sex expired on 
the 7th day of February, in the 
62d year of her age. 

At his seat, Duntisborn, near 
Cirencester, Sept. 23, Matthew 
Baillie, M.D. This gentleman 
was a native of Scotland, and son 
of a professor of divinity at Glas- 
gow. After having received the 
rudiments of education at Glas- 
gow, he was sent to London, un- 
der the care of his two maternal 
uncles, the late Dr. William and 
Mr. John Hunter. Under these 
he acquired an extensive and com- 
plete knowledge of the profession 
he intended to pursue. He was 


sent 
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sent early to Oxford, where he 
took his degrees ; and was admit- 
ted to that of M. D. in 1789. 
Repairing to London, he was 
made a member of the College 
of Physicians about the same 

riod as Dr. Vaughan (now Sir 
Sen Halford.) ‘These two gen- 
tlemen soon came into great prac- 
tice, and perhaps there is no in- 
stance of two men in the medical 
profession rising so young to so 
— an eminence. To Dr. 

aillie the medical world is indebt- 
ed for a work of great merit, en- 
titled “The Morbid Anatomy of 
the Human Body,” 1793; to 
which he added an Appendix in 
1798; and which reached the 
fourth edition in 1807. In 1799 
he published “ A Series of En- 
gravings to illustrate the Morbid 
Anatomy,” which reached a second 
edition in 1812. He has likewise 
published “Anatomical Descrip- 
tian of the Gravid Uterus.” These 
works, and the high character he 
bore in his profession, brought 
him into great practice, and enabled 
him to accumulate a good fortune : 
‘a fortune (as his biographer in 
the Public Characters says) which 
was gained with much reputation, 
and to the entire satisfaction of 
those who employed him.” He 
had been physician to the late 
king, and, no doubt, he might have 
been to the present; but Dr. 
Baillie did not seek honours. He 
was brother to the celebrated Miss 
Joanna Baillie. He married, 
early in life, Miss Denman, daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. Denman, and 
sister to the celebrated advocate 
of that name and Lady Croft. 

At Almondale, six or seven 
miles from Edinburgh, of an in- 
flammation of the chest, Thomas 
Lord Erskine. He had been twice 
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before ill of the complai 

proved fatal to hisnbe ore 
1819.) His recovery at the latter 
of these periods was deemed im 
possible, but his extraording 
stamina bore him out against ru 
expectation of the physicians 
Lord Erskine was seventy-five 
years of age. He was the third 
son of the late, and youngest 
brother to the present Earl of 
Buchan. He was born in Sot. 
land in 1750; and, the contracted 
means of his family rendering it 
necessary that he should choose 
some active profession, was edu. 
cated for the naval service, and 
went to sea at a very early age 
with Sir John Lindsay, nephew of 
the great Earl of Mansfield. He 
is said to have attained only the 
rank of a Lieutenant. On quit- 
ting the sea-service, he entered 
into the army as an Ensign in the 
Royals. This was in the year 
1768, and arose less from inclina- 
tion, than that his father’s small 
and strictly entailed estate did not 
admit of his assisting his son with 
the means requisite for enabling 
him to pursue one of the learned 
professions. Mr. Erskine ac- 
companied his regiment to Mi- 
norca, where he spent three of the 
six years during which he conti- 
nued in the service. On his re- 
turn to England in 1772, he ap- 
pears to have acquired considera- 
ble reputation for the acuteness 
and versatility of his conversa 
tional talents. Boswell, who met 
with him about this time, in his 
Life of Johnson mentions that he 
was accustomed to talk with a 
vivacity, fluency, and precision s° 
uncommon, that he attracted par- 
ticular attention.” Mr. Erskine 


had married in early life a yours 


lady named Moore, who accom- 
panied 
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‘ad him to Miners and who 
n of exemplary virtue. 

fe poy of a subaltern officer 
gfording but few enjoyments be- 
sond those which were consistent 
‘sith the most rigid economy, Mr. 
Erskine at length, encouraged by 
he approbation of his mother, the 
Countess of Buchan, entered upon 
the study of the law in 1777, and 
registered his name as a Fellow 
Commoner of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and a student of Lin- 
coln's Inn. One of his college 
jeclamations is still extant, as 
delivered in Trinity College 
Chapel. The thesis was the Re- 
yolution of 1688. It gained the 
frst prize; which our young law- 
yer refused to accept, not cousider- 
ing himself a student, but merely as 
declaiming in conformity to the 
rulesof the College. Indeed his 
dassical education was, already 
complete, and it was simply with the 
view to obtain a degree (by which 
he saved two years and a half in 
his passage to the bar) that he be- 
came a member of the University. 
He was called to the bar in 1778; 
ind was very shortly afterwards 
presented with an opportunity of 
displaying his shining oratorical 
powers. Captain Baillie, who had 
been deprived of the Directorship 
of Greenwich Hospital by the 
late Earl of Sandwich, then first 
lord of the Admiralty and one of 
the Governors of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, was charged with having 
published a libel on that noble- 
man, and the Attorney-general 
Was instructed to move for leave 
© fle a criminal information 
‘gainst him. It was as counsel 
for the Captain on this occasion 
tat Mr. Erskine made his first 
‘peech in court; and the intrinsic 
merits of this maiden essay, added 
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to the novelty of a young lawyer's 
indulging in the most caustic in- 
vective against a powerful states- 
man who held an elevated post in 
the administration, excited a de- 
gree of attention which his most 
sanguine hopes had scarcely dared 
to anticipate. Such was the im- 
pression created by his eloquent 
defence of Captain Baillie, that on 
leaving the Court he is said to 
have been presented with no less 
than thirty briefs! A short time 
afterwards, Mr. Erskine appeared 
at the bar of the House of Com- 
mons as counsel for Carnan, the 
bockseller, against a bill intro- 
duced by Lord North, then Prime 
Minister, to revest in the Univer- 
sities the monopoly in almanacks, 
which Carnan had succeeded in 
abolishing by legal judgments; 
and he was fortunate enough to 
place the noble lord in a consider- 
able minority upon a_ division. 
His defence of Admiral Keppel, 
for which he received a thousand 
guineas, completely established 
his fame as an advocate; and 
from that time business began to 
press upon him to an extraordi- 
nary extent, and he was looked 
upon as one of the most able 
counsellors in the Court of King’s 
Bench. He subsequently con- 
ducted the defence of Lord George 
Gordon ; and having delivered to 
the jury the doctrine of high- 
treason, wound up his address 
with the following forcible pero- 
ration. “| say by God, that man 
is a ruffian, who, on such evidence 
as this, seeks to establish a con- 
clusion of guilt.” In the early part 
of 1783, at the recommendation 
of the venerable Earl of Mansfield, 
Mr. Erskine obtained a silk gown, 
and in the same year was nomi- 
nated to a seat in the House of 

Commons 
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Commons as a representative of 
the borough of Portsmouth. His 
professional labours were now 
considerably augmented; and he 
was appointed by his present Ma- 
jesty, then Prince of Wales, to the 
situation which had been so long 
occupied by Mr. Dunning, after- 
wards Lord Ashburton, in con- 
ducting trials for crim. con. some- 
times for the plaintiff, and at 
others for the defendant. Among 
the most extraordinary cases of 
this description in which he was 
employed, is the remarkable one 
of Baldwin versus Oliver, tried at 
York, and that of Sir Henry 
Vane Tempest, in both of which 
he acted for the defendants, and 
succeeded so far that one shilling 
was the entire sum awarded as 
damages against them. In trials 
for libel, the talents of Mr. Er- 
skine were always found most ef- 
fective on the part of the defence. 
On the trial of the Dean of St. 
Asaph, at Shrewsbury, for a libel, 
Mr. Erskine appeared as counsel 
for the defendant; when the jury 
delivered a verdict finding the 
Dean guilty of only publishing the 
libel. Mr. Justice Buller, who 
presided at the trial, desired them 
to reconsider it, as it could not be 
recorded in the terms in which 
they had expressed it. On this 
occasion, Mr. Erskine insisted 
that the verdict should be recorded 
precisely as it was found. This 
was resisted by the Judge, who, 
finding unusual opposition, per- 
emptorily desired him to sit 
down, or he should compel him. 
‘“*My Lord,” returned Mr. Er- 
skine, “I will not sit down. Your 
Lordship may do your duty, but I 
will do mine.” The Judge was 
silent. His defence of Paine is 
said to have cost Mr. Erskine the 
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situation of Attorney- 

the Prince of Wales, yest. 
however, he was restored to his 
situation, and also made K 

of the Seals to the Duchy of 
Cornwall. The most brilliant 
event in his professional life was 
the part he undertook, in conjune- 
tion with Sir Vicary Gibbs, in the 
state-trials in the year 1794. The 
trials lasted several days, and 
ended in the acquittal of the pri- 
soners. In 1806, on the accession 
of Mr. Fox and his party to pow. 
er, Mr. Erskine was sworn a 
member of the Privy Council, 
created a Baron (Feb. 7, 1806) by 
the title of Lord Erskine, of Res- 
tormel Castle, in Cornwall, and 
entrusted with the great seal as 
Lord High Chancellor of Eng. 
land, in which latter — 
presided at the trial of Lord Mel- 
ville. On the dissolution of the 
Whig administration, Lord Er- 
skine retired upon a pension of 
four thousand pounds a year. 
Although his Lordship was in 
opposition to the measures of Go- 
vernment, the Prince Regent, in 
1815, invested him with the order 
of the Thistle, as a high mark of 
esteem, the other eleven Knights 
being all Dukes and Earls of 
Great Britain. For several years 
past his Lordship has been living 
in retirement. 





PROMOTIONS in 1825. 


Sir H. Wellesley as Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to the Emperor of Austria. 

The Earl of Clanwilliam, * 
Envoy Extraordinary and gat 
ter Plenipotentiary to the King 


Prussia. bi 
Henry Watkin Williams we 
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to be his Majesty's Envoy Extra- 

‘sary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tary to his Majesty the King of 
Wurtemberg. 

Charles Richard Vaughan, Esq. 
w be his Majesty's Minister Pleni- 

iary to the Confederated 
states of the Swiss Cantons. 

The Honourable Algernon 
Perey, to be Secretary to his Ma- 
sty's Embassy at Paris. 

Gibbs Crawford Antrobus, Esq. 
to be Secretary to his Majesty's 
legation at Turin. 

William John Crosbie, Esq., to 
be Secretary to his Majesty’s Le- 

ion to the Confederated States 
of the Swiss Cantons. 

The Rev. Charles Richard 
Sumner, Chaplain in Ordinary to 
his Majesty. 

Sir Edward Hyde, Knight, to be 
a Baronet of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Vansittart to be Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, and to 
be Baron Bexley. 

Lord Beresford to be Lieut.- 
general of the Ordnance. 

Major-general Sir Edward 
Bames, K.C. B. to be Governor 
ad Commander-in-chief of the 
Island of Ceylon. 

William George Earl of Erroll 
tobe one of the Lords of his Ma- 
jesty’s Bed-chamber. 

The Right Hon. Charles Ar- 
uthnot, M. P., William Dacres 
Adams, and Henry Dawkins, 
isqrs. to be Commissioners of 
His Majesty's Woods, Forests, 
tad Land Revenues. 

Lieut.-general the Hon. Sir 
Galbraith Lowry Cole, G.C.B., 
— of the island of Mauri- 
His Royal Highness William 
lenry Duke of Clarence, K.G., 
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K.T., and G.C B., Admiral of 
the Fleet, to be General of his 
Majesty's Royal Marine Forces, 
in the room of the Earl of St. 
Vincent, deceased. 

George Romeester, Esq., to be 
his Majesty’s Consul for the island 
of Sardinia. 

The Right Hon. W. Huskisson 
to be President of the Committee 
of Council, appointed for the con- 
sideration of all matters relating 
to Trade and F[oreign Planta- 
tions, 

The Right Hon. C. Grant to be 
President of the Committee of 
Council, appointed for the consi- 
deration of all matters relating to 
Trade and Foreign Plantations, 
in the absence of the Right Hon. 
W. Huskisson, or of the President 
of the Committee. 

Colonel Sir Henry Hardinge, 
K.C.B. to be Clerk of the Ord- 
nance of the United Kingdom. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Morton, K.T. to be his Majesty's 
liigh Commissioner to the Ge- 
nera] Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. 

W. Burton, Esq. to be Page of 
Honour in Ordinary to his Ma- 


jesty. 


Mr. Felicio Calvet, to be Con- 
sul-general at Gibraltar for his 
Majesty the King of Portugal, 
Brasil, and Algarves. 

Colonel James Russell, to be 
Gentleman Usher of his Majesty’s 
most Honourable Privy Chamber 
in Ordinary. 

Hl. ‘T. B. Mash, Esq. to be 
Assistant Master and Marshal of 
the Ceremonies to his Majesty. 

Right Hon. William Lord 


Maryborough to be Master of his 
Majesty's Buck Hounds. 
SHERIFFS. 
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SHERIFFS 
FOR THE YEAR 1823. 
Bedfordshire. —T. C. Higgins, 
of Turvey, Esq. 
Berkshire.—H. P. Sperling, of 
Park-place, Esq. 
Buckinghamshire. — William S. 
Lowndes, of Whaddon-hall, Esq. 
Cambridgeshire and Huntingdon- 
shire. —W. Rayner, of Wisbeach, 
Esq. 
Cheshire.—J. White, of Sale, Esq. 
Cumberland, FE. Stanley, of 
Ponsonby-hall, Esq. 
Cornwall,—C, Trelawny, 
Coldrinick, Esq. 
Derbyshire.—T. Bateman, 
Middleton by Youlgrave, Esq. 
Devonshire.—T. Bewes, of Bea- 
mont-house, Plymouth, Esq. 
Dorsetshire.—H. C. Sturt, of 
Moor Critchell, Esq. 
Essex.—J. J. Tufnell, of Lang- 
leys, Esq. 
Gloucestershire. —J. Smith, of 
Stapleton, Esq. 
Herefordshire-—E. B.Pateshall, 
of Allensmore, Esq. 
Hertfordshire.—R. Sutton, of 
Ross Way Northchurch, Esq 
Kent.—T. Austen, of Seven 
Oaks, Esq. 
Leicestershire.—Sir W. Walker, 
of Leicester, Knight. 
Lincolnshire.—Sir W.E. Welby, 
of Denton, Bart. 
Monmouthshire.—J. Bailey, of 
Nanty Glo, Esq. 
Norfolk.—Sir E. K. Lacon, of 
Ormesby, Bart. 
Northamptonshire.-T. W. Hunt, 
of Wadenhoe, Esq. 
Northumberland.—P. J. Selby, 
of Twizell-house, Esq. : 
Nottinghamshire. — W. Mason, 
of East. Retford, Esq. 
Oxfordshire. — DP. 
Wykham-park, Esq. 
Rutland.—T. Thompson, of 
Pinwell, Esq. 


of 
of 


of 


Stuart, 
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Shropshire. —J. Myton, of Hals- 
ton, Esq. 

Somer setshire.—J, F. Pinney, of 
Somerton Erly, Esq. 

Staffordshire.—J. Hordern, of 
Wolverhampton, Esq. 

County of Southampton.—§. 
Knight, jun. Chawton-park, Esq. 

Suffolk. —Henry Usborne, of 
Branches-park, Esq. 

Surrey.—Charles H. Turner, of 
Rooks’ Nest, Esq. 

Sussex.—R. Prime, of Walber- 
ton-house, Esq. 

Warwickshire-—E, Willes, of 
Newbold-Comyn, Esq. 

Wiltshire.—J. Fuller, of Neston- 
park, Esq. 

Worcestershire. — J. Williams, 
of Pitmaston, Esq. 

Yorkshire. — W. Fawkes, of 
Farnley, Esq. 


SOUTH WALES. 


Carmarthen. — J. Phillips, of 
Crygwan, Esq. 

Pembroke. —O. Lewis, of Tre- 
wern, Esq. 

Cardigan. —G. W. Parry, of 
Llyduate, Esq. 

Glamorgan. —J. Edwards, of 
Rheola, Esq. 

Brecon.—C. Prichard, of Tre- 
walter, Esq. 

Radnor.—J. B. Walsh, of Ke 
venlleece, Esq. 


NORTH WALES. 

Anglesey. —J. Panton, of Plas- 
gwyn, Esq. e. 

Carnarvon. —W. Turner, of 
Garregfaur, Esq. ; 

Mertoneth.—James Wynue, ° 
Cwmein, Esq. a 

Montgomery.—D. Pugh, of Lla- 
nerchydol, Esq. 

Denhigh.—Sir D. 
Pwiley Crochon, Bart. 

Flint. —P. D. Cooke, of Ges 
ney, Esq. 


Erskine, of 
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PRICES OF FOREIGN FUNDS IN LONDON, DURING 


‘the highest and lowest prices in each month are marked. 


DU, «5606 ds oven 


Russian 6 per Cent. 
Metallic ........ 


Ditto of 1622. 
Ditto Scrip. ...... 
Neapolitan. ...... 
Ditto Scrip. ...... 
Spanish of 1820. 
Ditto of 1821. 

Ditto Scrip. of 1822. 


Prussian of 1818. .. 


Ditto of 1822. 


Danish in & sterling. 


Ditto in Marcs Ban- 
co. 


SRS ‘ac seeentad 
American 7 per Cent. 


Ditto 6 per Cent. .. 


Ditto 5 per Cent. . 


Ditto 3 per Cent. .. 


Ditto Bank Shia es 
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LITERARY RETROSPECT 


AND 


SELECTIONS. 


1823, A 
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RETROSPECT AND SELECTIONS 


RELATIVE TO 


LITERATURE, ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 





CHAPTER I. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES AND CHARACTERS. 


l—Memoirs of the Private Life 
of Marie Antoinette Queen of 
France and Navarre, with Anec- 
dotes, Sc. of the Reign of Louis 
XIV. Louis XV. and Louis XVI. 
By Madame Campan, first femme- 
de-chambre to the Queen. 





Mapame de Campan was the 
confidant of Marie Antoinette; 
and attachment to the Queen ap- 
pears to be the ruling affection of 
her mind. She had, doubtless, 
opportunities which none beside 
tould possess of obtaining infor- 
mation relative to the subject upon 
which she writes. Professing our- 
telves to be of no party whatever, 
re shall consider it our duty to 
register her details. The unfor- 
tunate queen, as well as other cha- 
meters who are yet moving upon 

Stage, or have so lately passed 
4 are too near the eye to be 

@ impartially; but it is by 
ng statements like these 
posterity will give a more 


impartial award of praise or of 
censure. 

Madame de Campan was first 
introduced at Court as reader to 
the Princess Victoire, daughter of 
Louis XV. and she remained there 
till the volcano of popular fury 
overwhelmed her sovereign, and 
separated the devoted attendant 
from her royal mistress and friend; 
but in all her reverses the same 
intense affection seems to have re- 
mained, and her memory retained 
the same admiration of her unfor- 
tunate queen. She observes, “ I 
have lived long, fortune has afford- 
ed me opportunities of seeing and 
forming an opinion of the cele- 
brated women of several periods. 
I have been intimate with young 
persons whose elegance and ami- 
able dispositions will be remem- 
bered long after they have ceased 
to exist; but never have I found, 
in any class or age, a woman of 
so fascinating a character as Marie 


Antoinette; one who, notwith- 
A 2 standing 
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standing the dazzling splendour of 
royalty, retained such tenderness 
of heart; who under the pressure 
of her own misfortunes shewed 
more sensibility to the woes of 
others. I never saw one so heroic 
in danger, so eloquent when occa- 
sion required, so unreservedly gay 
in prosperity.” 

ge a0. ‘Pardon me, au- 
gust shade! unhappy queen, 

rdon me! Thy portrait is near 
me while I am writing these words. 
My imagination, impressed with 
the remembrance of thy sorrows, 
every instant directs my eyes to 
those features which I wish to 
animate, and to read in them whe- 
ther I am doing service to thy me- 
mory in writing this work. When 
I look at that noble head which 
fell by the fury of barbarians, tears 
fill my eyes, and suspend my nar- 
ration. Yes, I will speak the truth, 
by which thy shade can never be 
injured ; truth must prove favour- 
able to her whom falsehood so 
cruelly wronged.” 

The character of the French 
Court at the period of the arri- 
val of Marie Antoinette, was in 
the most extreme degree voluptu- 
ous and dissipated: it had sunk 
nearly to that degree of baseness, 
united with tyranny, which no 
people could tolerate; and Louis 
XVI., the most amiable of the 
last of its kings, was condemned 
to atone by his destruction for the 
crimes of his predecessors. 

It is no piece of good fortune to 
be born a prince or a princess; 
and Marie Antoinette experienced 
this from her childhood ; even her 
education was made subservient 
to the ambition or the caprice of 
those around her; and to the in- 
fluence of the Abbé de Vermond, 
was to be attributed many of those 


imprudent steps which, al 
trivial in themselves, must be re. 
garded as the first causes of much 
of her unhappiness, and of map 
of the calumnies by which she was 
pursued. 

The marriage of Marie Antoi. 
nette with the Dauphin was de. 
termined upon during the admi- 
nistration of the Duke de Choi- 
seul ; and the Marquis de Durfor; 
was appointed proxy for the mar- 
riage ceremony, and ambassador 
to Vienna; but the subsequent 
disgrace of the Duke de Choiseul, 
six months after the Dauphin's 
marriage, enabled Madame de 
Marsan and Madame de Gut- 
ménée (for the ladies ruled every 
thing at the French court,) to ap- 
point as ambassador Prince Louis 
de Rohan, than whom, Madame 
de Campan observes, a worse se- 
lection, or one more disagreeable 
to Marie Therese, could not have 
been made : immoral in character, 
no way respected by the Imperial 
court, and so much straitened for 
money, that he smuggled to such 
an extent, that Marie Therese, to 
put a stop to it without offending 
the court of France, was com- 
pelled to take away the privileges, 
in this respect, from all the diplo- 
matic bodies. Madame Campan 
observes, she had heard the queen 
say, in the office of the Secretary 
of the Prince of Rohan at Vienna, 
more silk stockings were sold in 
one year than at Paris and Lyons 
together. This is the man whose 
existence was afterwards s0 inj 
rious to the reputation of Marie 
Antoinette. 

Madame Campan counts it ber 
next misfortune, that the Countess 
de Noalles was assigned her for 
an adviser—an excellent wows? 
in herself, but very improper 
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be the counsellor of a young per- 
son of light and gay spirits : her 
mien was stiff and severe, nothing 
towin, without sweetness of man- 
ner, and totally unengaging.—— 
Etiquette was her forte, and she 
wearied the young princess with 
her perpetual remonstrances. Yet 
in France this etiquette was ne- 
eessary—her dignity and reputa- 
tion depended upon it. The Abbé 
de Vermond, on the other hand, 
ridiculed both the etiquette and 
the adviser, 

“The Dauphiness was then 15 
years of age, beaming with fresh- 
ness, and appeared to all more 
than beautiful. Her eyes were 
mild, her smile was lovely, her 
gait was atrial, and partook at 
once of the noble character of the 

»s of her house, and of 
the graces of the I’rench; and in 
this enchanting being, amid the 
splendour of gaiety, an indescrib- 
able but august serenity, and the 
somewhat proud position of the 
head and shoulders, marked the 
daughter of the Czesars.” This 
portrait was drawn by the hand of 
friendship and of love; yet doubt- 
less the original was fascinating. 

Sometimes she suffered herself 
to be carried away by those trans- 
ports of compassionate kindness 
which are not to be controlled 
either by rank, or by the customs 
which it establishes. A fire hap- 
pened in the Place Louis XY, 
a the time of the nuptial en- 
ertainments, and she and the 

phin sent their whole income 

the year to the relief of the 
rers. 

A very old peasant was wound- 
ed by the stag in the forest of 
eatainbleau upon a hunting oc- 
‘sion; the Dauphiness jumped 
out of her calash, placed the pea- 


sant and his family in it, had them 
taken back to their cottage, and 
bestowed every assistance and 
attention upon them. 

Several persons in her service 
entered her room one evening, 
expecting no one there but the 
officer in waiting: the young 
princess was sitting by the side of 
a man considerably in years: she 
had placed near him a bowl of 
water, and was binding up his 
hand (which was wounded) with 
her handkerchief, which she had 
torn up for the purpose. The old 
man, affected even to tears, left 
his august mistress to act as she 
thought proper. He had hart 
himself in moving some heavy 
piece of furniture which the prin- 
cess asked him for. 

Had it been the good fortune 
of the queen to have been born 
in private life, she might indeed 
have been still a gay and thought- 
less creature; but those warm, 
maternal, and domestic affections 
which existed in her bosom, would, 
in all probability, in time have 
made her such as might well be 
imitated: even through all the 
impediments of rank and of in- 
trigue, the generous current burst 
forth, and bore down before it 
the cold harriers of etiquette and 
of pride. The station of a queen 
served only to heighten her cha- 
racter to that of an heroine; calm, 
constant, collected, yet a woman, 
and with a woman's weakness and 
imprudence. A remarkable in- 
stance of this lady-like imprudence 
appears in the circumstances of 
her preparation for flight. She 
could not be content to go with- 
out buying a complete set of bod 
linen for herself and for her chil- 
dren; and, notwithstanding the 
rémonstrances and assurances of 

Madame 
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Madame Campan, who observed, 
that “a queen of France might 
find chemises any where,” she ex- 
posed the whole plan by this un- 
necessary precaution to the utmost 
danger, and at last she completely 
ruined it, because she could not 
travel without a favourite travel- 
ling dressing-case, the removal of 
which discovered the whole. 

The vivacity of her disposition 
could ill brook the absurdities of 
etiquette under the old regime; 
and of this etiquette she had the 
full enjoyment under the manage- 
ment of the Countess Noalles, to 
whom she had given the nick- 
name of Madame Etiquette. 

“* The princess’s toilette was a 
masterpiece of etiquette; every 
thing done on the occasion was in 
prescribed forms. Both the dame 
d’honneur, and the tirewoman, 
usually attended and officiated, 
assisted by the principal lady in 
waiting, and two inferior attend- 
ants. ‘The tirewoman put on the 
petticoat, and handed the gown to 
the queen. The dame d’honneur 
poured out the water for her hands, 
and put on her body-linen. When 
a princess of the royal family hap- 
pened to be present while the 


queen was dressing, the dame. 


d'honneur yielded to her the lat- 
ter act of this office; but still did 
uot yield it directly to the prin- 
cess of the blood; in such a 
case, the dame d'honneur was 
accustomed to present the linen 
to the lady in waiting, who in 
her turn handed it to the prin- 
cess of the blood. Each of these 
ladies observed those rules scru- 
pulously as affecting their rights. 
One winter's day it happened, that 
the queen, who was entirely un- 
dressed, was going to put on her 
body-linen; I held it ready un- 


folded for her ; the dame d’hon. 
neur came in, slipped off her 
gown, and took it. A rustling was 
heard at the door, it was o 

and in came the Duchess d'Or. 
leans; she took her gloves off and 
came forward to take the ger. 
ment; but as it would have been 
wrong in the dame d'honneur to 
hand it to her, she gave it to me, 
and I handed it to the princess; g 
further noise—it was the Coun- 
tess de Provence; the duchess 
handed her the linen. All this 
while the queen kept her arms 
crossed upon her bosom, and ap- 
peared to feel cold. Madame ob- 
served her uncomfortable situa- 
tion, and merely laying down her 
handkerchief, without taking off 
her gloves, we put on the linen, 
and in so doing knocked the 
queen’s cap off. The queen laugh- 
ed to conceal her impatience, but 
not till she had muttered several 
times, ‘ How disagreeable!—how 
tiresome !’” 

“ Madame de Noalles abounded 
in virtues; but etiquette was to 
her a sort of atmosphere; at the 
slightest derangement of the con- 
secrated order, one would have 
thought she would have been 
stifled, and that the principles of 
life would forsake her frame. One 
day, I unintentionally threw this 
poor lady into a terrible agony: 
the queen was receiving, I know 
not whom—some persons Just 
presented, I believe; the lady of 
honour, the queen’s tirewoman, 
and the ladies of the bed-chamber, 
were behind the queen. I was 
near the throne with the two 
women on duty. All was +a 
at least I thought so. Suddenly 
I perceived the eyes of 
de Noalles fixed on mine 


and 


made a sign with her heat, 
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raised her eyebrows to the 
wp of her forehead, lowered them 
again, raised them again; then 
to make little signs with her 
hand. From all this pantomime 
|could easily perceive that some- 


ing was not as it should be ; and 
aT ieoked about on all sides to 


find what it was, the agitation 
of the countess kept increasing. 
The queen, who perceived all this, 
looked at me with a smile: I found 
means to approach her Majesty, 
who said to me in a whisper, ‘ Let 
down your lappets, or the countess 
willerpire!’ All this bustle arose 
from two unlucky pins, which fas- 
tened up my lappets, whilst the 
etiquette of costume said, ‘ Luppets 
banging down !’” 

Can it be wondered; that as 
Madame Campan relates, in the 
midst of such perpetual weari- 
someness, the queen should long 
for the freedom of private life, or 
that she should have had a wish 
to introduce the simpler customs 
of the court of Vienna? Some 
remarkable instances are given of 
her self-command, and of the fas- 
cnation of her manners, by which, 
with a word, she could change an 
enemy to a friend. 

_“As soon as the most violent 
jeobins had an opportunity of 
seeing the queen nearer at 
hand, of speaking to her and of 

ng her voice, they became 
het most zealous partisans ; and 
éven when she was in the prison 
of the Temple, several of those 

had contributed to place her 
there, perished for having attempt- 
ed to get her out again. 

“On the morning of the 7th 
of October, the same women, who 

day before surrounded the 
‘arriage of the august prisoners, 

& on cannons, and uttering 
most abusive language, assem- 


bled under the queen's windows 
upon the terrace of the castle, and 
desired to see her. Her majesty 
appeared. ‘There are always, 
among mobs of this description, 
orators, that is to say, beings who 
have more assurance than the 
rest; a woman of this descrig 

tion setting up for counsellor, told 
her that she must now remove far 
from her all such courtiers as 
ruin kings, and that she must love 
the inhabitants of her good city. 
The queen answered, that she had 
loved them at “Versailles, and 
would likewise love them at Paris. 
‘ Yes, yes,’ said another, ‘ but on 
the 14th of July you wanted to be- 
siege the city and have it bombard- 
ed; and on the 6th October you 
wanted to fly to the frontiers.’ The 
queen replied affably, that they 
had been told so and believed it, 
and that there lay the cause of 
the unhappiness of the people, and 
the best of kings. A third ad- 
dressed a few words to her in 
German; the queen told her she 
did not understand it; and that 
she had become so entirely French 
as even to have forgotten her 
mother tongue. This declaration 
was answered by bravos, and clap- 
ping of hands; they then desired 
her to make a compact with them: 
‘Ah,’ said she, ‘ how can I make 
a compact with you, since you 
have no faith in that which my 
duty points out to me, and which 
I] ought for my own happiness to 
respect ?’ They asked her for the 
ribbons and flowers out of her 
hat; her majesty unfastened them 
herself, and gave them; they were 
divided among the party, which 
for above half an hour cried out 
without ceasing, Marie Antoinette 


for ever! Our good queen for ever!" 


“An officer of the Parisian 


guard dared to speak insolently 
to 
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to the queen in her own apart- 
ment, (when she was in custody 
there). M.Collot wished to make 
a complaint to M. de la Fayette 
against him, and have him broken. 
The queen opposed it, and con- 
descended to say a few words of 
explanation and kindness to the 
man; he instantly became one of 
her most devoted partisans.” 

“ One of the most furious jaco- 
bins, who marched with these 
wretches, (?.¢. a mob who were 
parading, and carrying among 
other disgusting emblems a gib- 
bet, to which a dirty dol] was sus- 
pended and the words Mane An- 
tuinette @ la lanterne / written be- 
neath it,) stopped to give vent to 
a thousand imprecations against 
the queen. Her majesty asked 
her, whether she had ever seen 
her. Swe replied that she had 
not.—Whether she had done her 
any personal wrong. Her answer 
was the same; but, she added, ‘ it 
is you who have caused misery to 
the nation.’ You have been told 
so, added the queen; ‘you are 
deceived: as the wife of the King 
of France and mother of the Dau- 
phin, I am a Frenchwoman; I 
shall never see my own country 
again—I can be happy or unhap- 
py only in France; I was happy 
when you loved me.’ The fury 
hegan to weep, asked her pardon 
and said ‘It was because I did 
not know you; I see that you are 
zood.’” — ; 

How beantiful the mother and 
he wife appear in the following 
anecdote. 

“As it was apprehended (after 
the 18th of April, 1790) that an 
attempt would be made to carry 
ffthe king, M. de la Fayette pro- 
nised to keep a good look out, 
and told Louis XVI. that he 
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wou i i : 
indbére of ae by the 
the Fourth’s battery oe he 
Pont Neuf. On the seeniene 
few casual discharges of musquetry 
were heard from the terrace of 
the Tuileries. The king, de. 
ceived by the noise, flew to the 
queen’s apartments ; he did not 
find her in her room; he ran to 
the dauphin’s room, where he 
found the queen holding her son 
inher arms. ‘ Madame,’ said the 
king to her, ‘I was seeking you, | 
have been uneasy about you,’ 
The queen, shewing her son, said 
to him, ‘I was at my station,’” 
“ The insurrection of the 5th 
and 6th of October, was directed 
against the queen in particular, 
The poissardes wore white aprons, 
which, they said, were intended 
to receive the bowels of Marie 
Antoinette, and that they would 
make cockades of them. The 
French mob have, upon all occa. 
sions, borne the palm of sangu- 
nary cruelty and brutality, from 
that of every other country. 
“The queen at two o'clock in 
the morning, went to bed and to 
sleep, being tired with the events 
of such a day ; she herself feared 
no danger, but her women, being 
happily more apprehensive, pro- 
bably ae ‘din life : they called 
their femmes-de-chambre, and all 
four sat against her bed-room 
door. At half past four, they 
heard yells and discharges of fire 
arms, and ran to awaken her 
get her out of bed : at that mo- 
ment the sentinel, attacked by 4 
mob, with his face covered with 
blood, alled out, ‘ Save the queen, 
madame ; they have come to assass- 
nate her’ The terrified queca 
threw herself out of bed; they pet 


a petticoat upon her without “ 
it, 
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it, and the two ladies conducted 
her to the Bull's eye. A door 
which led from the queen’s toilet 
coset to that apartment, had 
never before been fastened but on 
her side. What a dreadful mo- 
ment! It was found to be secured 
on the other. ‘They knocked re- 

ly with all their strength ; 
a servant of one of the king's 
valets de chambre came and 

it; the queen entered the 
ing’s chamber, but he was not 
there. Alarmed for the queen’s 
life, he had gone down the corri- 
dors under the Bull’s eye, by 
means of which he was accus- 
tomed to go to the queen’s apart- 
ments without being under the 
necessity of crossing that room. 
He entered her majesty’s room, 
and found no one there but some 
body guards who had taken re- 
fuge in it. The king, unwilling 
to expose their lives, told them to 
wait a few minutes, and after- 
wards sent to desire them to go 
to the Bull's eye. Madame de 
Tourzel, at that time governess of 
the children of France, had just 
taken madame and the dauphin 
to the king’s apartments. The 
queen saw her children again. 
The reader must imagine this 


. scene of tenderness and despair.” 


It was this moment, so unfit for 
the purpose, that calumny selected 
for the assertion of a circumstance, 
aimed at the reputation of the 
queen—that circumstance is well 
known, and we shall not mention 
it, but Marie Antoinette had been 
the butt of calumny from the mo- 
ment of her entering France. 
Well might she say, when her at- 
tendants observed to her they 
feared she would be poisoned, that 
the assassin went a surer way than 
that to work: they aimed more 


certain and more fatal blows by 
calumny. 

‘* The army occupied the place 
d’armes, all the emai of 
the chateau, and the entrance to 
the avenue. ‘They called for the 
queen to appear in the balcony : 
she came forward with madame 
and the dauphin. ‘There was a 
cry of ‘no children.’ Was this 
with a view to deprive her of the 
interest she inspired, accompanied 
as she was by her young family ; 
or did the leaders of the demo- 
crats hope that some madman 
would venture to aim a mortal 
blow ather person? This seemed 
to be her idea, for she sent away 
her children, and, with hands and 
eyes raised towards heaven, ad- 
vanced upon the balcony like a 
self-devoted victim. 

“The mob demanded of the king 
to goto Paris. Atoneo’clock they 
set out—the King and Queen, the 
Dauphin and Madame, the king’s 
daughter, Monsieur, Madame, 
Madame Elizabeth, and Madms, 
de Tourzel, were in the carriage ; 
the Princess de Chimay and the 
ladies of the bedchamber for the 
week, the king’s suite and servants 
followed in court carriages; a 
hundred deputies in carriages, and 
the bulk of the Parisian army. 
closed the procession. The pois- 
sardes went before and around the 
carriage of their majesties, crying 
‘We shall want no more bread, we 
have brought the baker, the baker's 
wife, and the little baker boy.’ In 
the midst of this troop of canibals, 
the heads of two murdered body 
guards were carried on poles. 
The monsters who made trophies 
of them, conceived the horrid idea 
of forcing a hairdresser of Sevres 
to dress them up, and powder 


their bloody locks. In the midst 
of 
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of all the tumult, clamour, and 
singing, interrupted by frequent 
discharges of musquetry, which 
the hand of a bungler, or a mon- 
ster, might so easily render fatal, 
the queen preserved the most cou- 
rageous tranquillity of soul, and an 
air of nobility and inexpressible 
dignity.” 

It is not often we meet with a 
more perfect contrast of circum- 
stances, than in the fortunes of 
Marie Antoinette. The animating 
spirit of the splendid enchant- 
ments of Versailles; a creature 
of light and gaiety, matchless in 
her beauty, playful in her wit ; un- 
reserved and unrestrained, with- 
out care and without thought ; 
this aérial being, whose shoulder 
had never been touched by the 
yoke of adversity,—first pursued 
by slander, then her ruin plotted, 
the object of perpetual insult, 
outraged by the mob, her hair 
bleached in one night by sorrow 
as with extreme age; her ears 
assailed by the most disgusting 
language; her heart broken by 
continued grief; the queen, the 
mother, and the woman, stung in 
every point, and at last, the victim 
of her cruel enemies. 

“IT still see in imagination,” 
says Madame Campan, “and shall 
always see, that narrow cell at the 
Feuillans, hung with green paper, 
that wretched couch whence the 
dethroned queen stretched out her 
arms to us, saying, ‘ that our mis- 
fortunes, of which she was the 
cause, aggravated herown.’ There, 
for the last time, I saw the tears, 
I heard the sobs of her, whom 
her high birth, the endowments 
of nature, and above all, the good- 
ness of her heart, had seemed to 
destine for the ornament of a 
throne, and the happiness of her 


people.” 


How satisfying an answer does 
this firmness and constancy afford, 
to the numerous calumnies with 
which she has been assailed. She 
might be, and was imprudent ;— 
being without care, she was also 
without thought ; and unsuspect- 
ingly offered abundance of Oppor- 
tunities for men as malignant and 
artful as Soulavie or Rohan, to 
influence a blind mob to believe 
those calumnies, false as they were, 
and to offer her at every step an 
increase of insult, till at last 
trampled her beneath their feet. 

If we recur only to the story 
of the diamond necklace, how 
simple is Madame Campan’s nar- 
rative, contrasted with that of the 
practised and cautious courtier. 

Her marriage was the cause of 
all her misfortunes; from the 
beginning it was marked with 
painfulness. The constitutional 
coldness of the Dauphin, arising 
from disease, gave her for a long 
time domestic uneasiness ; and his 
weakness and indecision, when he 
came to the crown, caused her mis- 
fortunes as a queen. 

The affairs of France had been 
long coming to a crisis :—no one 
could bear the tyranny of the 
government; Louis XV. never 
hesitated to wound, for his grati- 
fication, the dearest and deepest 
feelings of the heart. Such was 
the history of Mademoiselle Tier- 
celin. The king remarked her at 
only nine years of age, as he had 
many other young persons, whom 
he had directed his confidential 
servant, Le Bel, to watch and to 
entrap for him; she was i 
care of a nurse in the gardens of 


the Tuileries ; the king spoke of 
her extraordinary beauty (0 . 

Bel, who succeeded in procuring 
her from the nurse for 4 'W 
louis. She was the daughter 
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yj. de Tiercelin, a man of quality, 
ho could not patiently endure an 
affront of this nature; he was, 
however, told, that his child was 
jost, and it would be best for him 
to submit to the sacrifice unless he 
wished to lose his liberty also. 
She was introduced at the palace 
ss Mad. Boneval. The Duke de 
Choiseul afterwards became jea- 
lous of her influence over the 
king, and accused her father of 
intrigue. The father and daugh- 
ter were, in consequence, confined 
separately in the Bastille. 

Things could not long go on 
thus: Louis XVI. came to a 
throne tottering through the 
wickedness of his predecessors, 
and he was of all men one of the 
least likely to secure it by strength 
of mind, or firm decision of action. 
His embarkation in the American 
war has been often remarked for 
its imprudence : his view was cer- 
tainly to injure England, not to 
extend republican principles ; and 
the king lost no opportunity of 
showing his disapprobation of 
such principles, which he could 
not but perceive were gaining 
ground, even among those who 
are the support of an absolute 
monarchy, the military. The 
queen was always opposed to in- 
terference in the American war ; 
she treated the English nobility, 
upon the peace of 1785, with 
marked attention, and often laugh- 
ed at the enthusiasm with which 
Franklin inspired the French: 
such, indeed, could not be agree- 
able either to her or the king. 

. Dr. Franklin appeared at court 


m the dress of an American culti- 


Vator. His hair straight and un- 
Powdered, his round hat and 
brown cloth coat, formed a con- 
trast with the laced and embroi- 
dered coats and powdered and 


perfumed heads of the courtiers 
of Versailles. This novelty turn- 
ed the enthusiastic heads of the 
French women. Elegant enter- 
tainments were given him, at one 
of which Mad. Campan was pre- 
sent, when the most beautiful 
woman out of three hundred was 
selected to place a crown of laurel 
upon the white head of the Ame- 
rican philosopher, and two kisses 
upon his cheeks. Even in the 
palace of Versailles, Franklin’s 
medallion was sold under the 
king’s eyes, in the exhibition of 
Sevres porcelain. The motto of 
this medallion was— 

* Eripuit celo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis.” 

The king certainly evinced his 
sentiments in a jest he played 
upon the Countess Diana, who 
had entered warmly into the ido- 
latry of the American delegate. 
He had a vase de nuit made at 
the Sevres manufactory, at the 
bottom of which was the medal- 
lion with its fashionable legend ; 
and he sent it to the Countess as 
a new year’s gift. 

The Americans abroad and the 
ultras at home at last brought his 
majesty to his tremendous expia- 
tion of sins, generally not his 
own; and as if these gentry were 
not enough then (as they bid fair 
to be now) to ruin their master, 
the Empress Catherine of Russia 
was at the pains to write him a 
letter with her own hand, in which 
was this meek advice—* Kings 
ought to proceed in their career, 
undisturbed by the cries of the 
people, as the moon pursues her 
course unimpeded by the howling 
of dogs.” 

We shall not follow the events 
of the revolution which are gene- 
rally so well known ; but con- 
clude with the following extracts, 

‘“‘ One of the things about which 

the 
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the queen most desired to be 
satisfied, was the opinion of the 
famous Pitt. She would some- 
times say to me: “I never pro- 
nounce the name of Pitt, but I 
feel death at my shoulder (1 use 
her very words): that man is the 
mortal enemy of France ; and he 
takes a dreadful revenge for the 
impolitic support given by the 
Cabinet of Versailles to the Ame- 
rican insurgents. He wishes, by 
our destruction, to guarantee the 
maritime power of his country 
for ever, against the efforts made 
by the king to improve his ma- 
rine power, and their happy re- 
sults during the war. He knows 
that it is not only the king’s 
policy, » :t his private inclination, 
to be solicitous about his fleets ; 
and that the most active step he 
has taken, during his whole reign, 
was to visit the port of Cher- 
bourg. Pitt has served the cause 
of the French revolution from 
the first disturbances; he will 
perhaps serve it until its annihi- 
lation. I will endeavour to learn 
to what point he intends to lead 
us, and I am sending M to 
London for that purpose. He 
has been intimately connected 
with Pitt, and they have often had 
political conversations respecting 
the French government. I will 
get him to make him speak out, 
at least as far as such a man can 
speak out.” 

“Some time afterwards, the 
queen told me that her secret 
envoy had returned from Lon- 
don; and that all he had been 
able to wring from Pitt, whom he 
found alarmingly reserved, was, 
that Ae wou/d not suffer the French 
monarchy to fall; that to suffer 
the revolutionary spirit to erect 
an organized republic in France, 





wae bea great error, as regard. 
ing the tranquillity of all t 
‘* Whenever,” said she, — 
pressed himself upon the neces. 
sity of supporting a monarchy in 
France, he maintained the most 
profound silence upon what cop. 
cerns the monarch. The result 
of these conversations is any thi 
but encouraging ; but, even as to 
that monarchy, which he wishes 
to save, will he have means and 
strength to save it, if he suffers 
us to fall ?” 

Bad as affectation of any kind 
may be, that of republican rude. 
ness is one of the worst. “ Petion’s 
republican rudeness was disgust. 
ing; he ate and drank in the 
king's berlin in a slovenly man- 
ner, throwing the bones of the 
fowls out through the window, 
at the risk of sending them even 
into the king’s face; lifting u 
his glass when Madame Eliza 
poured him out wine, to show her 
that there was enough, without 
saying a word. Petion held the 
little Dauphin upon his knees, 
and amused himself with curling 
the beautiful light hair of the in- 
teresting child round his fingers ; 
and as he spoke with much gesti- 
culation, he pulled his locks hard 
enough to make the Dauphin cry 
out. ‘Give me my son," said 
the queen to him: ‘he is ac- 
customed to tenderness and deli- 
cacy, which render him little fit 
for such roughness.’ ”’ 





2,— Reminiscences of Charles But- 


ler, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn. 


Parliamentary Eloquence. Lord 
Chatham.—No person, in his ex- 
ternal appearance, was ever more 
bountifully gifted by nature for an 
orator. In his look and his gestures, 
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and dignity combined, but 
erty presided ; the “ terrors of 
his beck, the lightning of his eye, 
were insufferable. His voice was 
both full and clear ; his lowest whis- 
per was distinctly heard, his middle 
tones were sweet, rich, and beau- 
tifully varied; when he elevated 
his voice to its highest pitch, the 
house was completely filled with 
the volume of the sound. The 
fect was awful, except when he 
wished to cheer or animate; he 
then had spirit-stirring notes, 
which were perfectly irresistible. 
He frequently rose, on a sudden, 
from a very low to a very high 
, but it seemed to be without 
rt. His diction was remark- 
ably simple, but words were never 
chosen with greater care ; he men- 
tioned to a friend of the Reminis- 
cent, that he had read twice from 
beginning to end, Bailey's Diction- 
ary; and that he had _ perused 
some of Dr. Barrow’s Sermons so 
often, as to know them by heart. 
His sentiments, too, were ap- 
parently simple; but sentiments 
were never adopted or uttered 
with greater skill; he was often 
familiar, and even playful, but it 
was the familiarity and playfulness 
of condescension—the lion that 
dandled with the kid. The terri- 
ble, however, was his peculiar 
power; then the whole house sunk 
before him.—Still he was digni- 
fied; and wonderful as was his 
eloquence, it was attended with 
this most important effect, that it 
impressed every hearer with a 
conviction that there was some- 
thing in him even fairer than his 
words ; that the man was infinitely 
greater than the orator.—It was 
the manner, not the words, that 
did the wonder. This, however, 


the hearers : they were quite blind 
to Lord Chatham’s manner, and 
ascribed the whole to what he 
said. Judging of this by the ef. 
fect it produced on them, they 
concluded that what he said was 
infinitely finer than it really was, 
or even than any words could be. 
This was one of the most marvel- 
lous qualities of his oratory. 

One of the fairest specimens 
which we possess of his Lord- 
ship’s oratory, is his speech, in 
1766, for the repeal of the Stamp 
Act. 

“ Annuit, et metu totum tremefecit Olympum.” 
Virgit. 
Most perhaps who read the report 
of this speech in Almon's Regis- 
ter, will wonder at the effect 
which it is known to have pro- 
duced on the hearers; yet the 
report is tolerably exact, and 
exhibits, although faintly, its lead- 
ing features. But they should 
have seen the look of ineffable 
contempt with which he surveyed 
the late Mr. Grenville, who sat 
within one of him, and should 
have heard him say with that 
look, ‘‘As to the late ministry, 
every capital measure they have 
taken, has been entirely wrong.” 
They should also have beheld 
him, when, addressing himself to 
Mr. Grenville’s successors, he 
said, ‘As to the present gentle- 
men, those, at least, whom I have 
in my eye,” (looking at the bench 
on which Mr. Conway sat,) “ I 
have no objection. I have never 
been made a sacrifice by any of 
them. Some of them have done 
me the honour to ask my poor 
opinion, before they would en- 
gage to repeal the act: they will 
do me the justice to own, I did 
advise them to engage to do it; 


to escape the observation of but notwithstanding (for I love to 
be 
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be explicit,) [ cannot give them 
my confidence. Pardon me, gen- 
tlemen, (bowing to them,) con- 
fidence is a plant of slow growth.” 
Those who remember the air of 
condescending protection with 
which the bow was made and the 
look given, when he spoke these 
words, will recollect how much 
they themselves, at the moment, 
were both delighted and awed, 
and what they themselves then 
conceived of the immeasurable 
superiority of the orator over 
every human being that surround- 
ed him.—In the passages which 
we have cited, there is nothing 
which an ordinary speaker might 
not have said; it was the manner, 
and the manner only, which pro- 
duced the effect. 


3.—Private Correspondence of IW. 
Cowper, Esq. with several of his 
most intimate friends. Now 
JSirst published from the originals 
in the possession of his kinsman, 


John Johnson, LL.D. rector of 


Yarham with Welborne, in Nor- 
folk. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Ir Cowper was not that master 
magician who could enchant the 
whole spirit, there is something 
about his character peculiarly 
interesting — natural brightness 
shadowed with the gloom of men- 
tal disease—a heart of feeling 
which was thus made the centre- 
place of perpetual pain, remind- 
ing one of an instrument, which, 
although out of tune, yet retains 
in its discords the sweetness of 
its perfect music. 

The following he writes upon 
the subject of Mr. Newton having 
quitted Olney. 

* The vicarage-house became a 
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melancholy object, as soon as 
Mr. Newton had left it; when 
you left it, it became more me- 
lancholy ; now it is actually o¢. 
cupied by another family, even | 
cannot look at it without being 
Shocked. As I walked in the 
garden this evening I saw the 
smoke issue from the study. 
chimney, and said to myself, that 
used to be asign that Mr. Newton 
was there; but it is so no longer. 
The walls of the house know 
nothing of the change that has 
taken place; the bolt of the cham- 
ber-door sounds just as it used to 
do; and when Mr. P— goes up- 
stairs, for aught that I know or 
ever shall know, the fall of his 
fuot could hardly perhaps be dis- 
tinguished from that of Mr. New- 
ton. But Mr. Newton's foot will 
never be heard upon that stair- 
caseagain. These reflections and 
such as these occurred to me upon 
the occasion; * * ** °°, If 
I were in a condition to leave 
Olney too, I certainly would not 
stay in it. It is no attachment 
to the place that binds me here, 
but an unfitness for every other. 
I lived in it once, but now | am 
buried in it, and have no business 
with the world on the outside of 
my sepulchre; my appearance 
would startle them, and_ theirs 
would be shocking to me.” _ 
How affecting is the following : 
“If [had strength of mind, | 
have not strength of body for the 
task which, you say, some would 
impose upon me. I cannot bear 
much thinking. The meshes of 
that fine network, the brain, are 
composed of such mere spinners 
threads in me, that when a long 
thought finds its way ito them, 
it buzzes and twangs, and bustles 


about at such a rate as seems to 
threaten 
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shreaten the whole contexture.— 
No—I must needs refer it to you 
My enigma will probably 
find you out, and you will find 
out my enigma, at some future 
time. I am not in a humour to 
transcribe itnow. Indeed I won- 
der that a sportive thought should 
ever knock at the door of my in- 
tellects, and still more that it 
should gain admittance. It is as 
if Harlequin should intrude him- 
self into a gloomy chamber where 
a corpse is deposited in state. 
His antic gesticulations would be 
unseasonable at any rate, but 
more especially so if they should 
distort the features of the mourn- 
ful attendantsintolaughter. But 
the mind long wearied with the 
sameness of a dull, dreary pro- 
spect, will gladly fix its eyes on 
any thing that may make a little 
variety in its contemplation, 
though it were but a kitten play- 
ing with her tail.” 

Again, speaking of his poetic 
studies : 

“At this season of the year, 
and in this gloomy uncomfortable 
climate, it is no easy matter for 
the owner of a mind like mine, to 
divert it from sad subjects, and 
fix it upon such as may administer 
to itsamusement. Poetry, above 
all things, is useful to me in this 
respect. While I am in pursuit 
of pretty images, or a pretty way 
of expressing them, I forget every 
thing that is irksome, and like a 
boy that plays truant, determine 
o avail myself of the present op- 
portunity to be amused, and to 
put by the disagreeable recollec- 
von, that I must, after all, go 
home and be whipt again.” 

“There is nothing but this— 


no occupation within my small 
sphere, poetry excepted—can do 
much toward diverting that train 
of melancholy thoughts, which, 
when I am not thus employed, 
are for ever pouring themselves in 
upon me.” 

The following is a singular 
mixture of the bright and the 
shadowy : 

“¥ do not at all doubt the 
truth of what you say, when you 
complain of that crowd of trifling 
thoughts that pester you without 
ceasing; but then you always 
have a serious thought standing 
at the door of your imagination, 
like a justice of the peace with 
the riot-act in his hand, ready to 
read it and disperse the mob. 
Here lies the difference between 
you and me. My thoughts are 
clad in a sober livery, for the 
most part as grave as that of a 
bishop's servants. They turn too 
upon spiritual subjects, but the 
tallest fellow and the loudest 
among them all, is he who is con- 
tinually crying with a loud voice, 
Actum est de te, periisti. You 
wish for more attention, I for 
less. Dissipation itself would be 
welcome to me, so it were not a 
vicious one; but however earnestly 
invited, it is coy and keeps at a 
distance. Yet with all this dis- 
tressing gloom upon my mind, I 
experience, as you do, the slip- 
periness of the present hour, and 
the rapidity with which time 
escapes me. Every thing around 
us, and every thing which befals 
us, constitutes a variety, which, 
whether agreeable or otherwise, 
has still a thievish propensity, 
and steals from us days, months, 
and years, with such unparalleled 
address, that even while we say 


they 
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they are here, they are gone. 
From infancy to manhood is ra- 
ther a tedious period, chiefly, I 
suppose, because at that time we 
act under the control of others, 
and are not suffered to have a 
will of our own; but thence 
downward into the vale of years, 
is such a declivity, that we have 
just an opportunity to reflect upon 
the steepness of it, and then find 
ourselves at the bottom.” 

There are few, whose history 
both personal and mental, is more 
fully known than that of Cowper, 
but we could not resist the tempta- 
tion of giving the above extracts 
from these volumes of his Letters 
so fuil of sadness and of beauty. 
He often wrote with gaiety, but 
it was forced and unnatural to 
him, all easy as it appears; and 
of this he says, “he has played 
the antic in a state of dejection, 
to which others are utter strangers, 
and assumed an air of cheerful- 
ness and vivacity, to which he 
was in reality a stranger."—The 
contemplation of the mental por- 
trait of Cowper is at once a 
source of sympathy and of pain. 


4.—Count Las Cases’ Journal of 
the Conversations of Napoleon, 

§c., with Historical Dictations to 

General Gourgaud and Count 

Montholon. 4 vols. 

Whatever credit we may or 
may not give to the dictator of 
these volumes for fair unvarnish- 
ed truth, their contents cannot 
fail to be interesting. In them 
Napoleon is avowedly telling his 
own tale, and defending himself ; 
and we are at least enabled to 
see things under different glosses, 
although we may find nothing 


sufficiently plausible to make tts 
alter our former opinions, |, is 
not to be wondered at that a man 
with a mind like the mind of Bo. 
naparte, should have much to gay 
for himself, even where least was 
expected. He needed defending 
by some one, and several of his 
principal agents have since fol. 
lowed his example of self-defence : 
but it may be apprehended the 
truth of history will not be much 
elicited by their apologies. 

These volumes contain the sen- 
timents of Bonaparte upon history, 
politics, public characters, account 
of his confinement at St. Helena, 
and his conversations upon indif- 
ferent subjects ; they conclude 
with an account of his death. 

Las Cases’ account is particu. 
larly interesting. From his per- 
sonal intimacy with Bonaparte he 
must necessarily have known more 
than any of the English writers 
who preceded him. He begins 
immediately after the battle of 
Waterloo. 

The Count justly remarks, that 
we never commence the perusal of 
any history, without first wishing 
to know something of the charae- 
ter of its author. He therefore 
relates a few facts respecting his 
own past life. When the French 
Revolution broke out, Count Las 
Cases was a lieutenant-de-vais- 
seau, which corresponded with the 
rank of a field-officer in the line; 
but his rank opened the way to 
high professional prospects. De- 


prived, however, by the vices of 


the old political system, of a s0 
lid and finished education—being 
full of aristocratic prejudices, and 
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emigrant princes. Having nar- 
rowly escaped being landed in 
the bay of Quiberon, he began 
»o reflect on the horror of his 
situation. He changed his name, 
and, becoming a teacher, went 
through a second course of edu- 
cation, in attempting to assist that 
of others. After the treaty of 
Amiens, the amnesty of the First 
Consul allowed him to enter 
France, where he found his pa- 
timony disposed of; but he de- 
voted himself to literature, and, 
under a feigned name, published 
an historical work, which re-esta- 
blished his fortune. In process 
of time, he devoted himself to 
the new Sovereign of France. 
When the English invaded Flush- 
ing, he repaired as a volunteer 
tothe Netherlands. He was no- 
minated to the otlice of Chamber- 
lin to the Emperor, and obtained 
a seat in the Council of State. 
Hence followed several confiden- 
tal employments that were in- 
usted to him; and among these 
were two important missions to 
Holland and Illyria. At the siege 
of Paris, in 1814, he commanded 
alegion which acquired honours 
by its severe losses. He wished 
have joined Napoleon at Fon- 
‘ainebleau,but could not reach him 
m time, and therefore passed a 
wmonths in England. On the 
uperor’s reappearance in France, 
he spontaneously repaired to him. 
le Was present at the moment of 
tistecond abdication. About the 
elfishness or disinterestedness of 
rh a Cascs's previous conduct, 
hom ney be a question ; but 
e date of the Emperor's 
nik. ponguation, it would be 
eny such a follower the 
aise of devotedness. He had 


t ’ - 
ena Chamberlain of Napoleon's 
1823. 
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household, and a member of his 
Council ; yet was his person 
hardly known to the Emperor : 
a circumstance this, one would 
think, which at least bespeaks his 
subserviency to have been unob- 
trusive. After the day of Wa- 
terloo, the Emperor's fortune was 
like a sinking ship, that promised 
more perils than prize-money to 
those who should cling to it. 
Yet Las Cases did cling to it. 
He requested permission to par- 
ticipate his master’s fate. ‘ Do 
you know,” said Napoleon, “ whi- 
ther your offer may lead you?” 
—<‘* ] care not,” said Las Cases; 
“I have made no calculation 
about it’—and he lived to write 
the account of this transaction in 
St. Helena. Fidelity is a virtue 
that ennobles even a slave. 

Las Cases’s book is very de- 
sultory, describing in one page 
the Emperor's disgust at his bad 
coffee, and in the next page his 
plans for governing an empire. 
In a general view, however, the 
subject-matter may be divided 
into two heads—viz. that which 
regards Napoleon’s history as an 
individual and an object of per- 
sonal sympathy, and that which 
explains his public conduct and 
character through the medium of 
his reported conversations. On 
the latter subject, as we have 
already remarked, the Memoirs 
are more full and methodical than 
Las Cases’s work, so that we 
shall refer to the latter publica- 
tion chiefly for its portraiture of 
Napoleon as a man and as an 
exile. The following summary 


of his situation at Rochefort, im- 
mediately before his surrender to 
the English, is given by Las 
Cases as having been dictated by 
Napoleon himself :— 

B * The 
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“ ‘The English squadron was 
not strong : there were two sloops 
of war off Bordeaux, they block- 
aded a French corvette, and gave 
chace to American vessels which 
sailed daily in great numbers.— 
At the Isle of Aix we had two 
frigates well armed; the Vulcan 
corvette, one of the largest ves- 
sels of its class, and a large brig 
lay in the roads : the whole of this 
force was blockaded by an Eng- 
lish seventy-four of the smallest 
class, and an indiflerent sloop or 
two. ‘There is not the least doubt 
that, by risking the sacrifice of one 
or two of our ships, we should 
have passed ; but the senior cap- 
tain was deficient in resolution, 
and refused to sail; the second in 
command was quite determined, 
and would have made the at- 
tempt: the former bad probably 
received secret instructions from 
Fouché, who already openly be- 
trayed the Emperor, and wanted 
to give him up. However that 
may be, there was nothing to be 
done by sea. The Emperor then 
landed at the Isle of Aix. 

‘* Had the mission been con- 
fided to Admiral Werhuel,” said 
Napoleon, ‘‘ as was promised on 
our departure from Paris, it is 
probable he would have sailed.” 
The officers and crews of both 
frigates were full of attachment 
and enthusiasm. The garrison 
of Aix was composed of fifteen 
hundred seamen, forming a very 
fine regiment; the officers were 
so indignant at the frigate not 
sailing, that they proposed to fit 
out two chasse-marées of fifteen 
tons each. The midshipmen 
wished to navigate them; but 
when on the point of putting this 
plan into execution, it was said 
there would be great difficulty in 
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gaining the American coast with. 


out touching on some point of 


Spain or Portugal. 

** Under these circu 
the Emperor composed a species 
of council from amongst the indi- 
viduals of his suite. Here it was 
represented that we could po 
longer calculate on the frigates 
or other armed vessels: that the 
chasse-marées held out no probs. 
ble chance of success, and could 
only lead to capture by the Eng. 
lish cruisers in the open sea, or to 
falling into the hands of the allies, 
Only two alternatives remained; 
that of marching towards the in- 
terior, once more to try the fate 
of arms; or that of seeking an 
asylum in England. To follow 
up the first, there were fiftees 
hundred seamen, full of zeal and 
willing to act: the commandant 
of the Island was an old officer of 
the army of Egypt, entirely de 
voted to Napoleon: the Emperor 
would have proceeded at the head 
of these to Rochefort, where the 
corps would have been increased 
by the garrison, which was also 
extremely well disposed. The 
garrison of La Rochelle, compos- 
ed of four battalions of federated 
troops, had offered their services: 
with these we might then have 
joined General Clausel, so firmly 
fixed at the head of the army # 
Bordeaux, or General Lamarque, 
who had _ performed prodigies 
with that of La Vendée; both 
these officers expected and wish- 
ed to see Napoleon:  ¥ 
have been exceedingly easy “ 
maintain a civil war in the mite 
rior. But Paris was taken, 
the Chambers had been dissolved 
there were, besides, from five & 
six hundred thousand of the eve 
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war could thereiore have no other 
result than leading to the de- 
struction of all these generous 
men who were attached to Napo- 
lon, This loss would have been 
severe and irreparable : it would 
have destroyed the future re- 
sources of the nation, without 
producing any other advantage 
than placing the Emperor in a 
position to treat and obtain sti- 
ions favourable to his inte- 
rests. But Napoleon had re- 
nounced sovereignty; he only 
wanted a tranquil asylum; he 
abhorred the thought of seeing all 
his friends perish to attain so 
rifling a result; he was equally 
aterse to become the pretext for 
the provinces being ravaged ; and 
above all, he did not wish to de- 
prive the national party of its 
(ruest supports, which would 
sooner or later re-establish the ho- 
nour and independence of France. 
Napoleon’s only wish was to live 
a3 a private individual in future : 
America was the most proper 
place,and that of his choice. But 
even England, with its positive 
laws, might also answer; and it 
appeared, from the nature of my 
tirst interview with Captain Mait- 
land, that the latter was empower- 
«l to convey the Emperor and 
suite to England, to be equitably 
treated. From this moment we 
were under the protection of Bri- 
tsh laws; and the people of 
England were too fond of glory 
lose an opportunity which thus 
Presented itself, and that ought to 
‘ave formed the proudest page of 
their history. It was therefore 
solved to surrender to the 
English cruisers, as soon as Cap- 
‘in Maitland should positively 
lare his orders to receive us. 
‘tenewing the negotiation, he 
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clearly stated that he had the au- 
thority of his Government to re- 
ceive the Emperor, if he would 
come on board the Bellerophon, 
and to convey himself as well as 
his suite to England. Napoleon 
went on board, not that he was 
constrained to it by events, since 
he could have remained in France; 
but because he wished to live 
as a private individual ; would no 
longer meddle with public affairs ; 
and had determined not to em- 
broil those of France. He would, 
most assuredly, not have adopted 
this plan, had he suspected the 
unworthy treatment which was 
preparing for him, as every body 
will readily feel convinced. His 
letter to the Prince Regent fully 
explains his confidence and per- 
suasion on the subject. Captain 
Maitland, to whom it was official- 
ly communicated, before the Em- 
peror embarked on board his ship, 
having made no remarks on the 
above document, had, by this cir- 
cumstance, alone, recognised and 
sanctioned the sentiments it con- 
tained.” 

When the first rumours of their 
destination reached the fugitives, 
“‘ Some person whispered to me,” 
says Las Cases, ‘ that the ships 
were to receive us in the course 
of the night and to sajl for St. 
Helena. Never can I portray 
the effect of these terrible words. 
A cold sweat overspread my whole 
frame. Unpitying executioners 
had seized me; I was torn from 
all that attached me to life, * * * 
It was like the struggle of a soul 
that sought to disengage itself 
from its earthly habitation, It 
turned my hair grey.—Fortunate- 
ly, the crisis was short ; and, as it 
happened, the mind came forth 
triumphant.” The Emperer,how- 

2 ever, 
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ever, he says, to whom he read 
all the newspapers, did not betray 
any decrease of composure. He 
would not at first believe that he 
was to be sent to St. Helena. 
When Sir Charles Bunbury and 
Lord Keith came to announce his 
fate to him, they were admitted 
alone ; and it is known that he 
protested against the sentence. A 
day or two afterwards, whilst he 
was conversing with Las Cases, 
Madame Bertrand, without hav- 
ing been called, and even without 
announcing her name, rushed into 
the cabin, and in a frantic manner 
intreated Napoleon not to go to 
St. Helena, nor take her husband 
with him. But, observing the 
astonishment, coolness, and calm 
answer of Napoleon, she ran out 
as precipitately as she had entered, 
7 The Emperor, still surprised, 
turned to me and said, ‘ Can you 
comprehend all this? is she not 
mad?’ In a moment after she 
attempted to throw herself over- 
board.” Ina subsequent conver- 
sation with Las Cases, Napoleon, 
though calm, seemed affected and 
absent, and hinted at the facility 
with which he could escape from 
existence, and save his friends the 
sacrifice of following him into 
banishment His friend, ofcourse, 
opposed the suggestion. “ But 
what shall we do in that desolate 
place?” said the Emperor. “ Sire,” 
said Las Cases, “ we will live on 
the past.”—“ Be it so,” rejoined 
Napoleon: “ we will write our 
memoirs ; for occupation is the 
scythe of Time;” and he re-as- 
sumed an air of ease, and even 
gaiety. We quote our author's 
description of his mode of living 
on board the Northumberland. 
“ The Emperor breakfasted in his 
own cabin at irregular hours. We 
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(his attendants) took our break. 
fast at ten o'clock, in the French 
style, while the English continued 
to breakfast in their own Way at 
+ he The Emperor sent for one 
of us every i 
pat = a 
g on, istance run, 
the state of the wind, and other 
particulars connected with oy; 
progress. He read a great deal: 
dressed towards four o'clock, and 
then came into the general cabin: 
here he played at chess with one 
of the party. At five o'clock, the 
Admiral, having come out of his 
cabin a few minutes before, an- 
nounced that dinner was ready. 
It is well known that Napoleon 
was scarcely ever more than fif- 
teen minutes at his dinner, Here 
the courses alone occupied from 
an hour to an hour and a half: 
this was to him a most serious 
annoyance, though he never men- 
tioned it; his features, his man- 
ner and gestures, always evinced 
perfect indifference. Neither the 
new system of cookery, nor the 
difference or quality of the dishes, 
ever met with his censure or ap- 
probation. He was attended by 
his two valets, who stood behind 
his chair. At first the Adfiital 
was in the habit of offering to help 
the Emperor; but the acknow- 
ledgment of Napoleon was & 
pressed so coldly, that this prac- 
tice was discontinued. The Ad- 
miral continued very attentive, 
but thenceforth only pointed out 
to the servants what was prefer 
able. They alone attended 
these matters, to which the Em- 
peror seemed totally indifferent, 
neither seeming to seek or notice 
any thing. He was generalls 
silent, remaining in the midst 0 
conversation as if totally una 
quainted with the language, thous 
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+ wasFrench. If he spoke, it 
was to ask some technical or 
scientific question, and to address 
sfew words to those whom the 
Admiral asked occasionally to 
dinner. ** * * The Emperor al- 
ways rose from table long before 
the rest of the company. The 
Grand Marshal and I always fol- 
lowed him to the quarter-deck, 
where I was frequently left alone 
with him, as General Bertrand 
had often to attend his wife, who 
wiffered excessively from sea- 
sickness. *** * After he had 
wken eight or nine turns the 
whole length of the deck, he 
would seat himself on the second 
gun from the gangway, on the 
larboard side. ‘The midshipmen 
soon observed this habitual pre- 
dilection, so that the cannon was 
thenceforth called the Emperor's 
gui.” The game of chess, we 
are farther told, was one of his 
amusements on the voyage. The 
Emperor was but an indifferent 
player. There was one very 
good chess-player on board, how- 
ever, whom the Emperor always 
beat. He was shrewd enough to 
perceive that the victory was 
yielded to him from politeness ; 
and winking his eye, asked how it 
happened that he lost with infe- 
nor players, and always gained 
with him whom nobody else could 
beat. The midshipmen, our au- 
thor says, behaved to Napoleon 
with a delicacy and respect which 
touched his feelings. When an 
unusual bustle occurred on deck, 
they crowded round him that he 
might not beincommoded. Ear- 
ly in the voyage, Napoleon began 
0 dictate his Memoirs to Las 
Cases, and thus regularly he em- 
ployed his mornings on board the 
Northumberland, 
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On the 14th of October they 
came in sight of the Island of St. 
Helena, but they lay-to all night: 

‘* About seventy days after our 
departure from England, and an 
hundred and ten after our de- 
parture from Paris, we cast anchor 
about noon (on the 15th). 

“The Emperor, contrary to 
custom, dressed early and went 
upon deck ; he went forward on 
the gangway to view the island. 
We beheld a kind of village sur- 
rounded by numerous barren and 
naked hills towering to the clouds. 
Every platform, every aperture, 
the brow of every hill, was plant- 
ed with cannon. ‘The Emperor 
viewed the prospect through his 
glass. I stood behind him. My 
eyes were constantly fixed on his 
countenance, in which I could 


‘perceive no change; and yet he 


saw before him, perhaps, his 
perpetual prison !—perhaps, his 
grave! ..... How much, then, 
remained for me to feel and to 
witness! 

‘* The Emperor soon left the 
deck. He desired me to come to 
him, and we proceeded to our 
usual occupation. 

‘* The Admiral, who had gone 
ashore very early, returned about 
six o'clock, much fatigued. He 
had been walking about various 
parts of the island, and at length 
thought he had found a habitation 
that would suit us. The place, 
however, stood in need of repairs 
which might occupy two months. 
We had now been confined to our 
wooden dungeon for nearly three 
months ; and the precise instruc- 
tions of the ministers were, that 
we should be detained there un- 
til our prison on shore was ready 
for our reception. The Admiral, 


to do him justice, was imeapable 
of 
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of such barbarity ; he informed 
us, at the same time betraying a 
sort of inward satisfaction, that 
he would take upon himself the 
responsibility of putting us ashore 
next day.” 

The first night they were lodg- 
ed in the inn or hotel of the petty 
town. Next day the Emperor, 
accompanied by the Admiral, vi- 
sited Longwood, the spot intend- 
ed for his residence, when its ha- 
bitation should be repaired. Re- 
luctant to return to the inn, where 
crowds of persons had annoyed 
him by assembling beneath his 
windows, Napoleon took up his 
abode for a time at the pavilion 
or summer-house attached to the 
villa of Mr. Balcombe, a merchant 
of the Island. Already he had 
become so much interested in his 
work on his Campaigns of Italy, 
that he could. not suspend it. 
Whilst his two valets-de-chambre 
were bustling about to prepare 
his bed, the Emperor took a fancy 
to walk a little; but there was 
no level ground on any side of 
the pavilion, which was surround- 
ed by huge pieces of stone and 
rock. ‘ He took my arm,” says 
Las Cases, “ and began to con- 
verse ina cheerful strain. Night 
was advancing, profound solitude 
and undisturbed silence prevailed 
on every side ; I was in this desert 
téte-d-téte and enjoying familiar 
conversation with the man who 
had ruled the world. What were 
my feelings!” To our obtuse 
taste we must own that this old 
French nobleman often appears 
to be a very abject admirer of 
the pomp and circumstance of 
power—but in this case we can- 
not but sympathise with his heart 
being overpowcred by the awful 
contrast in his master’s fate, when 
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he compared him thus situated, 
with the potentate whose presence 
at the Tuileries had been q 
proached with anxious dread he 
ambassadors, princes, and even 
kings. Next morning the re. 
mains of yesterday's dinner were 
brought to Napoleon for break. 
fast; at which, according to our 
author, he had neither table-cloth 
nor plates. He proceeded, how. 
ever, to his dictation, and after. 
wards went out to examine his 
new dominion, in the garden of 
which he met with Mr. Baleombe's 
two daughters, girls about four- 
teen or fifteen, who presented the 
Emperor with flowers, and over- 
whelmed him with ridiculous 
questions. “ We have been to a 
masked ball,” said Napoleon, 
when the girls retired. For se- 
veral days our diarist still com- 
plains of the table remaining 
without a cloth. The breakfast 
continued to be brought from 
town, and consisted of only two 
or three wretched dishes. Coffee 
was almost a necessary of life to 
the Emperor, but here it proved 
so bad that, on tasting it, be 
thought himself poisoned. “St. 
Helena,’’ he continues, “ is a true 
Siberia ; the only difference is its 
limited extent, and climate being 
warm instead of cold. The Em- 
ror Napoleon now occupies 4 
wretched hovel a few feet square, 
unprovided with furniture, and 
without either shutters or curtains 
to the windows ; he is obliged to 
go out when it is necessary 
have this one apartment cleaned. 
His meals are brought to him 
from a distance, as if he were ® 
criminal in a dungeon: the bread 
and wine, water, butter, oil, e 
other articles, are scarcely fit for 
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sary to the Emperor's health, is 
not to be had ; and he is deprived 
of the exercise of riding on horse- 
back.” It is clear that the sto- 
machs of the poor exiles were not 
likely to be disposed to perfect 
candour in judging of the viands 
that were set before them ; and in 
judging of coffee, and bread and 
butter, &c. as in other matters of 
taste, there is no estimating the 
force of prejudice. Napoleon 
spoke in these terms of the con- 
duct of the Sovereigns of Europe 
towards him:—‘ 1 entered their 
capitals victorious, and, had | 
cherished such sentiments, what 
would have become of them? 
They styled me their brother ; 
and I had become so by the choice 
of the people, the sanction of 
vietory, the character of religion, 
and the alliances of their policy 
and their blood. Do they ima- 
gine that the good sense of na- 
tions is blind to their conduct ? 
What do they expect from it? 
At all events, make your com- 
plaints, gentlemen ; let indignant 
Europe hear them. Complaints 
rom me would be beneath my 
dignity and my character. | 
must command, or be silent.” 

On the 10th of December the 
exiles were removed to their new- 
ly-finished habitation at Long- 
wood. Past events had created 
2 coolness between the Emperor 
and the Admiral, but they met on 
this occasion, and for the present 
behaved as if reconciled. The 
place is thus described : 

“ The difference of the tem- 
ne between this place and 

alley where we landed, is 
ry by a variation of at least 
i, es _ the English ther- 
tie ~ ongwood stands on 
eight, which is tolerably 
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extensive on the eastern side, and 
pretty near thecoast. Continual, 
and frequently violent gales, al- 
ways blowing in the same quarter, 
sweep the surface of the ground. 
The sun, though it rarely appears, 
nevertheless exercises its influence 
on the atmosphere, which is apt 
to produce disorders of the liver, 
if due precaution be not observed. 
Heavy and sudden falls of rain 
complete the impossibility of dis- 
tinguishing any regular season. 
But there is no regular course of 
seasons at Longwood. The whole 
year presents a continuance of 
wind, clouds, and rain; and the 
temperature is of that mild and 
monotonous kind, which, perhaps, 
after all, is rather conducive to 
ennui than disease. Notwith- 
standing the abundant rains, the 
grass rapidly disappears, being 
either nipped by the wind, or 
withered by the heat. The water, 
which is conveyed hither by a 
conduit, is so unwholesome that 
the Deputy Governor, when he 
lived at Longwood, never suffered 
it to be used in his family until 
it had been boiled; and we are 
obliged to do the same. The 
trees which, at a distance, impart 
a smiling aspect to the scene, are 
merely gum-trees—a wretched 
kind of shrub, affording no shade. 
On one hand, the horizon is 
bounded by the vast ocean: but 
the rest of the scene presents only 
a mass of huge barren rocks, deep 
gulfs, and desolate valleys; and 
in the distance appear the green 
and misty chain of mountains, 
above which towers Diana's Peak. 
In short, Longwood can be pleas- 
ing only to the traveller after the 
fatigues of a long voyage, for 
whom the sight of any land is a 


cheering prospect. Arriving at 
Saint- 
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Saint-Helena on a fine day, he 
may, perhaps, be struck with the 
singularity of the objects which 
suddenly present themselves, and 
may, perhaps, exclaim, ‘ How 
beautiful!’ but his visit is mo- 
mentary ; and what pain does not 
his hasty admiration cause to the 
unhappy captives who are doomed 
to pass their lives at Saint-He- 
lena! 

“ Workmen had been constant- 
ly employed for two months in 
preparing Longwood for our re- 
ception; the result of their la- 
bours, however,amounted to little. 
The entrance to the house was 
through a room which had just 
been built, and which was in- 
tended to answer the double pur- 
pose of an ante-chamber and a 
dining-room. ‘This apartment 
led to another, which was made 
the drawing-room ; beyond this 
was a third room, running in a 
cross direction and very dark. 
This was intended to be the de- 
pository of the Emperor’s maps 
and books; but it was afterwards 
converted into the dining-room. 
The Emperor’s chamber opened 
into this apartment on the right- 
hand side. ‘This chamber was 
divided into two equal parts, 
forming the Emperor's cabinet 
and sleeping-room ; a little ex- 
ternal gallery served for a bath- 
ing-room. Opposite the Em- 
peror’s chamber, at the other ex- 
tremity of the building, were the 
apartments of Madame de Mont- 
holon, her husband, and her son, 
which have since been used as 
the Emperor's library. Detached 
from this part of the house, was 
a little square room on the ground- 
floédr contiguous to the kitchen, 
which was assigned to me. My 
son was obliged to enter his room 


yah arc ant 
> It Was nothi 
but a loft, and scarcely afforded 
room for his bed. Our windows 
and beds were without curtains. 
The few articles of furniture 
which were in our apartments had 
evidently been obtained from the 
inhabitants of the island, who, 
doubtless, readily seized the op- 
portunity of disposing of them to 
advantage for the sake of supply- 
ing themselves with better, 
“The Grand Marshal with his 
wife and children had been left at 
the distance of two miles behind 
us, in a place which even here js 
denominated a jut (Hut's-gate), 
General Gourgaud slept under a 
tent, as did also the Doctor (Dr. 
O’Meara of the Northumberland) 
and the officer commanding our 
guard, till such time as_ their 
apartments should be _ ready, 
which the crew of the Northum- 
berland were rapidly preparing. 
“We were surrounded by a 
kind of garden; but owing to 
the little attention which we had 
it in our power to bestow on its 
cultivation, joined to the want 
of water and the nature of the 
climate, it was a garden only by 
name. In front, and_ separated 
from us by a tolerably deep ravine, 
was encamped the fifty-third regi- 
ment, different parties of which 
were posted on the neighbouring 
heights. —Such was our new 
abode,” ; 
The situation of the captives 
was undoubtedly ameliorated, 
some respects, by their removal 
to Longwood; but their com- 
plaints every now and then power 
fully break out. The spot of 
Longwood was one of the least 
healthy on an unhealthy island. 
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Emperor's suite were not with- 
out their jealousies and divisions 
ynong themselves. A common 
incipie had brought them to- 
wether, but still their companion- 
ship was not the result of any 
nal choice of one another as 
fiends. The gloom of these 
complaints is very agreeably re- 
lieved by some anecdotes which 
our diarist gives of Napoleon, 
though they would be insignifi- 
cant if they regarded a less im- 
portant personage, or any one 
placed in less extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. Altogether he must 
be allowed to have behaved very 
well, and we see his force of cha- 
racter breaking out into vivacity 
at the time when his constitution 
had begun to sink towards its last 
decline. One evening, when at 
cards, the Emperor told Las 
Cases that Madame Las Cases 
was certainly at that moment at 
the Opera: it was ‘Tuesday— it 
was nine p. m. in Paris. ‘ No,” 
said the other, “ she is too good 
awife to be at the theatre whilst 
fam here.”— Spoken like a 
true husband,” said the Emperor, 
“ever confident and credulous.” 
Then turning to General Gour- 
gaud, he joked in the like manner 
about his mother and_ sisters : 
Gourgaud’s eyes filled with tears. 
Napoleon in a moment repressed 
his pleasantry, and said, ‘‘ How 
barbarous I am to sport with such 
feelings |” 

In the midst of their rides they 
wed to fix on a regular resting- 
place in the middle of the valley. 
There, surrounded by desert 
rocks, they saw a girl of fifteen 
or sixteen with a charming coun- 
tenance; they were captivated 
by her the first day in her daily 
and poor costume. Next day 


she had been at her toilette, and 
the pretty blossom of the fields 
appeared only an ordinary gar- 
den-flower; nevertheless they 
always stopped at her dwelling, 
and she always approached some 
paces to catch the few sentences 
which the Emperor either address- 
ed, or caused to be translated, to 
her as he passed by. Napoleon's 
admiration of her brought her 
good fortune. It drew attention 
to her, and she has since become 
the wife of a rich East India 
captain. 

Of all the visits that were paid 
to Napoleon from enthusiastic 
curiosity, that of the English 
sailor who twice eluded the ob- 
stacles of sentinels and the dan- 
gers of severe prohibition, in 
order to gratify himself with a 
sight of him, is perhaps the most 
interesting. Another of our tars 
found means to approach him, 
and conveyed, through Las Cases, 
his good wishes to Napoleon. 
** The Emperor, "he says, “ evinced 
some emotion at the salutation of 
both of those simple men, so 
strongly did their countenances, 
accents, and gestures, bear the 
stamp of truth.” A drunken 
corporal, who mistook his coun- 
tersign, and met them in one of 
their rides, gave them a different 
expression of British courtesy : 
he levelled his piece and ran up 
to them out of breath. General 
Gourgaud collared and endea- 
voured to secure him, but he 
effected his escape. Napoleon 
began to study English. “ He 
had a quick understanding,” says 
our author, ‘‘ but a very bad me- 
mory, and was constantly con- 
founding one thing with another.” 
Another obstacle to his progress 


(in pronunciation, at least,) was 
that 
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that he would not pronounce the 
vowels in the English way; he 
insisted on pronouncing quite at 
his own discretion, and when a 
word had passed his lips, he would 
never give it a different sound. 
His teacher, Las Cases, found it 
best to have the prudence and 
patience to let this pass. What 
he spoke as English, his tutor 
confesses, was a new language, 
intelligible only to themselves ; 
but he says, that Napoleon could 
make himself understood in writ- 
ing English. 

Our diarist not only endeavours 
to delineate the soul of Napoleon 
in the reports of his conversation, 
but zives us, in the volumes be- 
fore us, something like a formal 
synopsis of his carly life. The 
uncle of the hero’s family, Lucien, 
the Archdeacon of Ajaccio, seems 
to have been its principal protec- 
tor, to have retrieved the state of 
their affairs, which the impru- 
dence of Napoleon’s father had 
deranged, and to have supplied 
to them the place of a parent. 
Napoleon’s mother, according to 
our author, was an uncommon- 
ly beautiful and high-spirited 
woman: she accompanied her 
husband in the patriotic war of 
the Corsicans, and followed him, 
in sight of the field of warfare, 
whilst she was pregnant with Na- 
poleon. At the age of ten, Na- 
poleon was sent to the military 
school of Brienne, where the Cor- 
sican pronunciation of his name, 
Napohioné, got him the nickname 
of ** Straw in the Nose.” Little 
Straw in the Nose, however, soon 
distinguished himself as the best 
mathematician in the school. At 
Brienne, Las Cases insists, that, 
contrary to all the lies and libels 
which have been published against 


him, he was in his boylood mild 
and gentle : at the age of puberty, 
Napoleon himself confesses that 
he became morose and reserved, 
A decided character he certain) 

early shewed himself to be, Ge. 
neral Pichegru was his quarter. 
master and tutor in arithmetic at 
this school. Napoleon afterwards 
recollected little more abou 
Pichegru, than that he was a tall 
man with a red face.  Pichegry 
remembered his pupil much bet. 
ter; when he joined the royalists 
at a distant period, he was asked, 
‘if he thought General Bonaparte 
could be got over to the cause?” 
‘* No,” he replied, “ you will lose 
your time in attempting it. | 
knew him when a boy, and I am 
cértain that his temper is inflexi. 
ble.” In 1783, Napoleon was 
removed to the military sehool of 
Paris, owing to the high opinion 
which Keralio, one of the visit- 
ants of the public schools, enter- 
tained of him; though the monks 
of the Brienne academy proposed 
detaining him another year, say- 
ing that the lad’s education was 
backward in every thing except 
mathematics. Las Cases tells us 
what a prodigy the generality of 
the Professors of the military 
school at Paris remembered Na- 
poleon to have been. This was 
to be expected: they were all 
naturally anxious to prove that 
they had possessed discernment, 
and accordingly the Professor 
of Belles Lettres declared, that 
the amplitications in Napoleons 
themes were like the flaming 
granites of a volcano. A heavy 
German teacher, of the name ol 
Bauer, was so unfortunate as © 
commit himself beforehand ™ 
delivering a contrary opinion : 0" 


being told one day that young 
Napoleon 
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Napoleon was attending his artil- 
lery class, he said, “ I am glad he 
an attend to any thing.” Bona- 
parte had possibly studied Ger- 
man with Mr. Bauer, as he 
sudied English with Mons. Las 
Cases. Early testimonies of re- 

for his talents were, how- 
ever, paid to him by the Abbé 
Raypal and by General Paoli— 
the latter of whom used to say, 
that he “was one of Plutarch’s 
wen.” Napoleon, on quitting the 
military school, went to join his 
reeiment at Valence; he was 
allowed at this time twelve hun- 
dred franes a-year by his family, 
and was one of the two indivi- 
duals in the regiment who could 
afford to keep a cabriolet. At 
Valence he was introduced to a 
Madame du Colombier, whose 
acquaintance and the introduc- 
tions to a superior rank of society 
which it procured him, the Em- 
peror said had a great influence 
upon his fortune. He conceived 
an attachment for the daughter, 
Mademoiselle du Colombier, who 
was not insensible to his merits. 
lt was the first love of both, and 
weare informed, that it was that 
kind of love which might be ex- 
pected to arise at their age and 
with their education. ‘* We were 
the most innocent creatures ima- 
gnable,” the Emperor used to 
‘ay: “we contrived little meet- 
ings together. I well remember 
one which took place on a Mid- 
summer morning just as daylight 
began to dawn; it will searcely 
be believed that all our happi- 
ness consisted in eating cherries 
together.” In 1805, Napoleon, 
when about to be crowned King 
of Italy, saw her in his way 
through Lyons. She was then 
Madame de Bressieux. He 


granted a favour which she solici- 
ted for her husband, and placed 
her in the situation of lady of 
honour to one of his sisters. 

At an early age, we are not told 
the precise date, he gained a 
prize for an essay given in to the 
Academy of Lyons. After he 
became Emperor, Talleyrand pre- 
sented to him the famous memo- 
rial, which he had procured from 
the archives of the Academy of 
Lyons. The Emperor threw it 
into the fire. 

‘* Napoleon was in garrison at 
Valence when the revolution 
broke out. At that time it was a 
point of particular importance to 
cause the artillery officers to emi- 
grate; and the officers, on their 
part, were very much divided in 
opinion. Napoleon, who was 
imbued with the notions of the 
age, possessing a natural instinct 
for great actions, and a passion 
for national glory, espoused the 
cause of the revolution; and his 
example influenced the majority 
of the regiment. He was an ar- 
dent patriot under the Consti- 
tuent Assembly: but the Legisla- 
tive Assembly marked a new 
period in his ideas and opinons. 

‘He was at Paris on the 21st 
of June, 1792, and _ witnessed 
the insurrection of the people of 
the Faubourgs, who traversed the 
garden of the Tuileries, and 
forced the palace. ‘There were 
but six thousand men; a mere 
disorderly mob, whose language 
and dress proved them to belong 
to the very lowest class of so- 
ciety. 

“Napoleon was also a witness 
of the events of the 10th of 
August, in which the assailants 
were neither higher in rank nor 
more formidable in number. 
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“In 1793, Napoleon, was in 
Corsica, where he had a command 
in the National Guards. He op- 
posed Paoli as soon as he was 
led to suspect that the veteran, to 
whom he had hitherto been so 
much attached, entertained the 
design of betraying the island to 
the English. ‘Therefore it is not 
true, as has been generally re- 
ported, that Napoleon, or some of 
his family, were at one time in 
England, proposing to raise a 
Corsican regiment for the Eng- 
lish service. 

“The English and Paoli sub- 
dued the Corsican patriots, and 
burnt Ajaccio. The house of the 
Bonapartes was destroyed in the 
reneral conilagration, and the 
family were obliged to fly to the 
Continent. They fixed — their 
abode at Marseilles, whence Na- 
poleon proceeded to Paris. He 
arrived just at the moment when 
the federalists of Marseilles had 
surrendered Toulon to the Eng- 
lish.”’ 

The biography of Napoleon 
soon becomes so intermixed with 
public affairs that he ceases to be 
a personal and private object of 
interest, and comes home to our 
imaginations solely and entirely 
as an historical personage. We 
shall deter noticing some passages 
in Las Cases which regard his in- 
dividual character, until we enter 
on the matter of those Memoirs 
which bring him forward wholly 
as a public man. He defends 
particular acts of Napoleon's 
career, Which admit of no defence: 
hut the invasion of St. Domingo 
and the treatment of ‘Toussaint 
were two bad concerns, the blot 
of which on Napoleon's memory 
no dew of panegyric will wash 
away. ‘The reflections on Madam 


de Stacl might have been spared ; 
she had her faults, but she 
had both a head and a heart to 
atone for them. She was any 
thing in the world but selfish, as 
Las Cases describes her : and we 
wish that she were alive at this 
moment, confident that she would 
rebuke his calumny, by forgiving it, 
The Memoirs commence with 
Napoleon's first appearance as a 
general officer at Toulon; he was 


at that time twenty-four years of 


age, and even the n shewed him- 
self a man born to command. 
Though only commandant of the 
artillery, his intelligence took the 
lead in conducting and consum- 
mating the capture of the place. 
Here his moral, no less than his 
military courage, was put to the 
test: the Committee of Public 
Safety had sent plans and instrue- 
tions relative to the siege—Bona- 
parte regarded all their sugges- 
tions as useless. ‘The popular 
socictics and all the South of 
France had become impatient that 
Toulon was not taken; in Paris 
itself the Convention was beset 
with petitions, that the besiegers 
might be compelled to attack the 
place more vigorously, and re- 
presentatives of the people ac: 
tually arrived to fulfil this charge. 
It is not true, as the republican 
prints then pretended, that those 
representatives joined the be- 
siegers, sword in hand, and con- 
tributed to the capture: they 
arrived only to witness the suc- 
cess of Bonaparte’s plan, and were 
fain to disown a letter of blame 
which they had written upon the 
subject. Bonaparte’s reputation 
was now sufficient to shield him 
against the terrors of a sanguinar) 
executive government, which sent 
its cenerals with as little cere 
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mony to the scaffold as to the field. 
He was made Brigadier-general 
of artillery, and appointed to the 
command of that department (the 
artillery) in the army of Italy. 
From thence he suceceded to the 
chief command of the same army. 
In 1795, he quitted it for a short 
ime, and repaired to Paris; he 
had been put on the list of gene- 
rals who were intended to serve 
in the army of La Vendée; but 
he refused this appointment, and 
rotested against it.* 

The full tide ot Bonaparte’s 
elory set in from his Italian cam- 
paign in 1796. At the beginning 
of that year the King of Sardinia, 


who, from his military and geo-. 


graphical position, had obtained 
the title of the Porter of the 
Alps, had fortresses at the open- 
ings of all the passes leading into 
Piedmont. If it had been wish- 
ed to penetrate into Italy by 
forcing the Alps, it would have 
been necessary to gain possession 
of these fortresses. Now the 
roads did not allow the carriage 
of a battering train; besides, the 
mountains are covered with snow 
during three quarters of the 
year—which leaves but little time 
for besieging these places. A plan 
was therefore formed for turning 
all the Alps, and for entering 
Italy precisely at the point where 
these high mountains terminate, 
and where the Apennines begin. 
In penetrating into Italy in this 
direction, some hopes might be 
entertained of separating and in- 
tersecting the Sardinian and Aus- 
‘ran armies, because from that 
position Lombardy and Piedmont 


do 


were both menaced. It was as 
practicable to march on Milan as 
on Turin. The Piedmontese were 
interested in covering Turin, and 
the Austrians in defending Milan. 
The French army of Italy was 
about 30,000 strong, whilst more 
than 90,000 men were opposed 
to them. ‘The character of the 
French troops was excellent; but 
their cavalry was wretchedly 
mounted, and they were equally 
inferior in artillery. There were 
nomeans of transporting stores of 
any kind from the arsenals. all 
the draught-horses had perished 
for want. The penury of the 
French finances was so creat, that 
all the efforts of Government 
could only furnish 2000 louis in 
specie to the military chest. An 
order was issued for all the gene- 
ral officers to receive four louis 
a-piece. The supply of bread 
was uncertain; that of meat had 
long ceased. For means of con- 
veyance, there remained only two 
hundred mules, — [t was impossi- 
ble to think of transporting above 
twelve pieces of cannon. Bonaparte 
put the army in motion with the 
following address to them: ‘*Sol- 
diers ! you are naked, ill-fed 
much is due tous: there is nothing 
to pay us with. The patience 
and courage you have shewn in the 
midst of these rocks are admira- 
ble —but they win you no glory. 
I come to lead you into the most 
fertile plains in the world: rich 
provinces, great cities, will be 
in your power. There you will 
have wealth, honour, and glory. 
Soldiers of Italy, can your 
courage fail?” ‘These words were 
addressed 


a : . , . . or 
There is a chasm in the Memoirs dictated to Gourgaud from the end of 1795 
Wn to Bonaparte’s return from Egypt in 1799. The engraving of the Maps and 


lans having, it appears, prevented the editors from following a chronological order, 
" : ‘ t 

€return for the present to Las Cases, who gives a full account of the Italian cam- 
venof 1796 
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addressed to his troops on the 
29th of March. On the 28th of 
April he was within a day’s march 
of Turin; had subdued the Sar- 
dinian government, and could 
thus address his troops—‘* You 
have in fifteen days gained six 
victories, taken twenty-one stand 
of colours, fifty-five pieces of 
cannon, and conquered the richest 
parts of Piedmont. Your services 
are equal to those of the Army of 
Holland and the Rhine. You were 
in want of every thing, but you 
have provided every thing. You 
have gained battles without can- 
non — passed rivers — without 
bridges—made foreed marches 
without shoes—bivouacked with- 
out brandy, and often without 
bread. None but Republican 
phalanxes could have done so. For 
this you have the thanks of your 
country.” On the immediately 
succceding operations of the 
French under Bonaparte in Italy, 
Las Cases is only able to give us 
the fragments of a chapter. For 
immediate information on the sub- 
jeet of the Italian campaign of 
1797, we reter the reader to that 
part of the Memoir which is en- 
titled Vol 1. of the Historical 
Miscellanies dictated to Count 
Montholon. | Napoleon, accord- 
ing to Las Cases, declared, that 
he had returned from the cam- 
paigns of Italy with but 300,000 
franes in his possession. * I might 
have easily,” he said, * carried off 
ten or twelve millions. I expect- 
ed on my return to receive some 
great national reward, Cham- 
bord was to have been given me, 
but the Directory set aside the 
ulea. I had, however, transmit- 
ted to France at least fifty millions 
of franes for the service of the 


State.” 
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The Expedition to Egypt as 
fully treated of in the first volume 
of Napoleon’s Historical Mig 
cellanies. Las Cases also enters 
upon the subject, about Napole. 
on’s having either poisoned, OF pro- 
posed to poison, the sick at Jaffy. 

“The most absurd details, the 
most improbable circumstances, 
the most ridiculous episodes were 
invented, to give a colouring to 
this first falsehood. The story Was 
circulated through Europe ; male. 
volence seized it, and exaggerated 
its enormity ; it was published jn 
every newspaper; recorded jy 
every book; and _ thenceforward 
was looked upon as an established 
fact: indignation was at its height, 
and clamour universal. It would 
have been vain to reason, or to 
attempt to stem the torrent, or to 
shew that no proofs of the fact had 
been adduced, and that the story 
contradicted itself. It would have 
been vain to bring forward oppo- 
site and incontrovertible evidence 
—the evidence of those very me- 
dical men who were said to have 
administered, or to have refused 
to administer, the poison. It 
would have been vain to expose 
the unreasonableness of accusing 
of inhumanity the man, who, but 
a short time before, had immortal- 
ized the hospitals of Jaffa by an 
act of the sublimest heroism ; 
risking his own safety by solemnly 
touching the troops infected with 
the plague, to deceive and soothe 
the imaginations of the sick men. 
In vain might it have beea urged 
that the idea of such a crime could 
not be affixed on him, who, when 
consulted by the medical officers 
as to the expediency of burning 
or merely washing the clothes 
worn by the invalids, and being 


reminded of the enormous loss 
attendant 
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stendant on the former measure, 
replied :-— Gentlemen, I came 
here to fix the attention and to 
recall the interests of Europe to 
the centre of the ancient world, 
snd not with the view of amassing 
wealth.’ In vain would it have 
been shewn that there could be 
no object, no motive whatever for 
this supposed crime. Had the 
French General any reason to 
suspect a design for corrupting 
his invalids, and converting 
them into reinforcements against 
himself? Did he hope that this 
barbarous act would completely 
rd him of the infection? He 
might have effected that object 
equally well by leaving his inva- 
lids to be overtaken by the ene- 
my's troops, which would, more- 
over, have been the means of 
spreading the contagion among 
the latter. It would have been 
vain to shew that an unfeeling 
and selfish chief might have freed 
himself from all embarrassment 
by merely leaving the unfortunate 
men behind him: they would 
have been massacred, it is true: 
it no one wouid ever have 
thought of addressing a reproach 
to him 

“These and ev ery other argu- 
ment would have been vain and 
useless, so powerful and infallible 
are the effects of falsehood and 
declamation when the passions of 
mankind are interested in their 
propagation. ‘The imaginary 
crime was repeated by every 
mouth, was engraven on every 
heart, and to the commédn mass of 
mankind it will, perhaps, for ever 
continue a positive and incontro- 
vertible fact. 

‘A circumstance, which will 
- a little surprise those who 
"ave vet to learn how little credit is 


(31 | 
due to public report, and which will 
also serve to shew the errors that 
may creep into history, is that 
Marshal Bertrand, who was him- 
self with the army in Egypt, 
(though certainly in a rank which 
did not enable him to come into 
immediate contact with the Ge- 
neral-in-chief) firmly believed, up 
to the period of his residence at 
St. Helena, the story of poison 
having been administered to sixty 
invalids. The report was circu- 
lated and believed even in our 
army ; therefore, what answer 
could be given to those who tri- 
umphantly asserted, ‘ It is a fact, 
I assure you, | have it from offi- 
cers who served in the French 
army at the time’? Nevertheless, 
the whole story is false. I have 
collected the following facts from 
the highest source, from the mouth 
of Napoleon himself, 

‘* Ist. That the invalids in 
question who were infected with 
the plague, amounted, according 
to the report made to the Gene- 
ral-in-chief, only to seven in num- 
ber. 

‘Od. That it was not the Ge- 
neral-in-chief, but a professional 
man, who, at the moment of the 
crisis, proposed the administering 
of opium. 

$d. That opium was not ad- 
ministered to a single individual, 

“4th. That the retreat having 
been effected slowly, a rear-guard 
was left behind in Jaffa for three 
days. 

* Sth. That on the departure 
of the rear-guard, the invalids 
were all dead, except one or two, 
who must have fallen into the 
hands of the English. 

“ N.B. since my return to Paris, 
having had opportunities of con- 
versings with those whose situation 

and 
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and profession naturally rendered 
them the first actors in the scene 
—those whose testimony must be 
considered as official and authen- 
tic, | have had the curiosity to 
enquire into the most minute de- 
tails, and the following is the re- 
sult of my enquiries :—- 

‘+ * The invalids under the care 
of the Surgeon-in-chief, that is to 
say, the wounded, were all, with- 
out exception, removed, with the 
help of the horses belonging to 
the staff, not excepting even those 
of the General-in-chiet, who pro- 
ceeded for a considerabie distance 
on foot, like the rest of the army. 
These, therefore, are quite out of 
the question. 

“** With regard to the rest of the 
invalids, about twenty in number, 
who were under the care of the 
Physician-in-chief, and who were 
in an absolutely desperate condi- 
tion, totally unfit to be removed, 
while the enemy was advancing, 
it is very true that Napoleon ask- 
ed the Physician-in-chief whether 
it would not be an act of huma- 
nity to administer opium to them. 
It is also true that the physician 
replied, his business was to cure, 
and not to kill; an answer which, 
as it seems to have relerence to 
an order rather than to a subject 
of discussion, has, perhaps, fur- 
nished a basis on which slander 
and falsehood might invent and 
propagate the fabrication which 
has since been circulated on this 
subject. 

** Finally, the details which I 
have been able to collect, aftord 
me the following incontestable 
results :-— 

* * Ist. That no order was 
given for the administering of 
opium to the sick. 

“6 2d, That there was not at 
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the period in question, in the me- 
dicine chest of the army, a single 
grain of opium for the use of the 
sick. 

“3d. That even had the order 
been given, and had there been a 
supply of opium, temporary and 
local circumstances, which it would 
be tedious to enumerate here, 
would have rendered its execy. 
tion impossible. 

“ * The following circumstances 
have probably helped to occasion, 
and may, perhaps, in some degree 
excuse the mistake of those who 
have obstinately maintained the 
truth of the contrary facts. Some 
of our wounded men, who had 
been put on board ship, fell into 
the hands of the English. We 
had been short of medicines of al] 
kinds in the camp, and we had 
supplied the deficiency by com- 
positions formed from indigenous 
trees and plants. The ptisans 
and other medicines had a horri- 
ble taste and appearance. The 
prisoners, either for the purpose 
of exciting pity, or from having 
heard of the opium story, which 
the nature of the medicines might 
incline them to believe, told the 
English that they had miracu- 
lously escaped death, having had 
poison administered to them by 
their medical officers.’ So much 
for the invalids under th: 
the Surgeon-in-chiet. a4 

“ Now for the others.—‘ The 
armv unfortunately had, as Apo- 
thecary-in-chief, a wretch who had 
been allowed the use of five ca- 
mels to convey trom Cairo the 
quantity of medicines necessat) 
for the expedition. This man 
was base enough to supply him- 
self on his own account, instead 
of medicines, with sugar, coffee, 


wine, and other provisions, ~ 
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he afterwards sold at an enor- 


mous profit. On the discovery 


of the fraud, the indignation of 


the General-in-chief was without 
hounds, and the offender was 
condemned to be shot; but all 
the medical officers, who were so 
distinguished for their courage, 
and whose attentive care had ren- 
dered them so dear to the army, 
implored his pardon, alleging that 
the honour of the whole body 
would be compromised by his pu- 
nishment; and thus the culprit 
escaped. Some time after, when 
the English took possession of 
Cairo, this man joined them, and 
made common cause with them ; 
but, having attempted to renew 
some of his old offences, he was 
condemned to be hanged, and 
again escaped, by slandering the 
General-in-chiet) Bonaparte, of 
whom he invented a multitude of 
horrible stories, and by repre- 
seating himself as the identical 
person who had, by the General's 
orders, administered opium to the 
soldiers infected with the plague. 
His pardon was the condition and 
the reward of his calumnies. 
lhis was doubtless the first source 
whence the story was derived, by 
those who were not induced to 
propagate it from malevolent mo- 
uves. 

“Time has, however, fully ex- 
posed this absurd calumny, as 
well as many others which have 
been applied in the same direc- 
tion, and that with so great a 
rapidity, that, on revising my 
"anuscript, | have been surprised 
“ the importance I have attached 
0 the refutation of a charge 
which no one would now dare to 
Maintain, Still, 1 thought it best 


1 Preserve what I had written, as 
823. 


a testimony of the impression of 
the moment; and if I have now 
added some farther details, it is 
because they happened to lie with- 
inmy reach, and I thought it im- 
portant to record them as histori- 
eal facts.’” 

During Bonaparte’s absence in 
Egypt, itis well known how much 
France missed his military genius, 
and with what rapturous acclama- 
tions he was hailed on hisreturn. No 
one who recollected the sensation 
produced by his sudden appearance 
at I'rejus, like a spirit welcomed 
from another world, could be sur- 
prised at the celerity and triumph 
of his subsequent career on_ his 
return from Elba. His resump- 
tion of power at the former period, 
was altogether the more wonder- 
ful event of the two. He was at 
the former period still a young 
man. France, no doubt, required 
a stronger and regenerated go- 
vernment; but still it required 
unparalleled boldness, and a po- 
pularity among a nation of thirty 
millions, which not more than one 
or two individuals have ever ob- 
tained in the whole history of the 
world, to seize on the helm of 
authority. Though France was 
divided by factions, yet she still 
had men of pre-eminent talents 
either at the head of powerful 
parties, or singly sufficient to 
have trampled down any ordinary 
usurper who should have dared 
to attempt suppressing party 
spirit. ‘There was Roederer, elo- 
quent and trusted for patriotism. 
There were Barras and Fouché, 
who had each great influence. 
There were, besides, a host of 
formidable politicians — Talley- 
rand, who alone had sagacity to 


have guided a kingdom in ordi- 
c nary 
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nary circumstances. There were 
Moreau, Bernadotte, Augereau, 
and others of high military name ; 
and there was Sieyes, the cunning 
and reserved, whose talents were 
so esteemed by Mirabeau, that in 
a debate on a great subject, he 
once declared the silence of Si- 
eyes to be a national calamity. It 
is quite obvious, however, that 
all these men, who in other cir- 
cumstances would have been pri- 
mary combatants for supreme 
power, dimmed their ineffectual 
ray, and bowed their heads, to 
the influence of Bonaparte, from 
the moment it was supposed that 
a change in the government was 
to be expected. He met with 
them separately; he heard their 


proposals ; he committed himself 


to noneof them. If he could be 
said to join any thing like a party, 
it was that of Sieyes; but until 
the moment that he was ready to 
strike the blow of usurpation, he 
kept them all in suspense, till he 
called them together on the 18th 
Brumaire, and produced one of 
the most important revolutions 
recorded in history. His influ- 
ence over those around him seem- 
ed equally electric and irresisti- 
ble, whether it put in motion the 
metaphysics of Sieyes, or the 
drumsticks that beat the charge 
on the Council of Five Hundred. 
We return to St. Helena. 

The monotonous and melancho- 
ly existence of Napoleon and his 
fellow-exiles at St. Helena conti- 
nued (if we may trust Las Cases) 
to be embittered with increased 
and unnecessary restrictions, un- 
feeling indignities, and penurious 
privations. The efleets which 
their situation produced on the 
mind of one of the domestics had 
very nearly proved the cause of a 
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catastrophe that would have been 
calamitous to all parties. 

‘* During dinner one day (says 
Las Cases) the Emperor, turn- 
ing with a stern look to one 
ot the servants in waiting, ex- 
claimed, ‘ So, then, assassin, you 
resulved to kill the Governor! 
—Wretch!—If such a thought 
ever again enters your head, you 
will have to do with me; you will 
see how I shall behave to you.’ 
And then addressing himself to 
us, he said, ‘Gentlemen, it is 
Santini, there, who determined to 
kill the Governor. That rascal 
was about to involve us in a sad 
embarrassment. I found it neces- 
sary to exert all my authority, all 
my indignation, to restrain him. 
With the view of explaining this 
extraordinary transaction, it is 
necessary to observe, that Santini, 
who was formerly usher of the 
Emperor’s cabinet, and whose 
extreme devotion had prompted 
him to follow his master and 
serve him—no matter, he said, in 
what capacity—was a Corsican of 
deep feeling and a warm imagina- 
tion. Enraged at the Governor's 
bad usage, exasperated at the de- 
cline of the Emperor's health, 
impatient of the affronts he saw 
heaped upon him, and affected 
himself with a distracting melan- 
choly, he had for some time done 
no work in the house, and under 
pretence of procuring some game 
for the Emperor's table, his em- 
ployment seemed to be that of 
shooting in the neighbourhood. 
In a moment of confidence, he 
told his countryman Cyprian! that 
he had formed the project, by 


means of his double-barrell 
pieee, of killing the Governor 
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«orld of a monster. Cypriani, 
ho knew his countryman’s cha- 
racter, was shocked at his deter- 
ination, and communicated it to 
several other servants. ‘They all 
united in intreating him to lay 
aside hisdesign : but their efforts, 
instead of mitigating, seemed to 
inflame his irritation. They re- 
slved then to discover the pro- 
ject to the Emperor, who had him 
instantly brought before him— 
‘And it was only,’ he told me 
some time afterwards, ‘by impe- 
rial, by pontifical authority, that I 
finally succeeded in making the 
scoundrel desist altogether from 
his project. Observe for a mo- 
ment the fatal consequences he 
wasabout to produce. I should 
have also passed for the murderer, 
theassassin of the Governor, and 
im reality it would have been very 
difficult to destroy such an im- 
pression in the minds of a great 
number of people.’ ” 

The most singular part of Na- 
poleon’s conversation, and the 
least instructive, is the develope- 
ment of his plans with regard to 
the still projected invasion of 
England, which was to have been 
effected when the continent had 
been reduced and pacificated. His 
navy, the Emperor allowed, had 
suffered dreadfully ; the greatest 
part of its seamen were prisoners 
in England, and his ports were 
blockaded by British fleets. He 
had nevertheless ordered canals 
to be constructed in Brittany, 
morder to effect a communi- 
cation between Brest and Bour- 
deaux, Rochefort, Nantes, Hol- 
land, Antwerp, and Cherbourg. 
He was desirous also of having 
Wet-docks at Flushing. Finally, 
he projected near Boulogne, or on 
some spot along that coast, the 
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construction of a dike similar to 
that of Cherbourg; in fact, he 
was to have a full and free com- 
munication of ships from Ant- 
werp to Brest. To obviate the 
want of seamen, he was to have 
conscripts trained in all the ports, 
who were to be first put on board 
a flotilla of light vessels in the 
Zuiderzee. As to ships of war, 
he calculated on building twenty 
or twenty-five every year: in less 
than ten years he expected to have 
two or three hundred sail of the 
line. The affairs of the Conti- 
nent would, in the mean time, be 
brought to a termination. [is 
line of offensive and defensive 
naval operations was to extend 
from Cape Finisterre to the mouth 
of the Elbe. ‘There were to be 
three great squadrons and as 
many armies for the invasion, 
together with smaller divisions 
for turning and outflanking the 
enemy. On the completion of 
his armaments, if the English, 
frightened for the safety of their 
island, should collect their 
strength in front of their princi- 
pal arsenals, the fleets of Brest, 
Cherbourg, and Antwerp, were to 
attack them, and the wings of his 
navy were to turn on the side of 
Ireland and Scotland. Were E:ng- 
land, on the contrary, determined 
to oppose him in a great body, the 
struggle would be reduced to a 
decisive issue, of which France 
would have been at liberty to 
choose the time, place, and oppor- 
tunity. This battle in the air 
was what Napoleon used to call 
his battle of Actium. Profound- 


ly as every reader of Napoleon's 
actions must admire his genius, 
one may certainly be excused for 
doubting if this project be not a 
dream of impossibilities. What 

cz assumptions 
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assumptions for its basis! The 
Continent pacificated in ten years! 
Not even his conquest of Russia 
could have effected such pacifica- 
tion. ‘There was an Antigallican 
spirit in Spain and Germany 
sufficient to have given employ- 
ment to France for twenty years 

—a spirit of hostility that would 
have burst out in another manner, 
even if theevents which occurred 
had not taken place. And then 
to speak of beating the mariners 
of England by conscripts trained 
in blockaded harbours! Rare 
work, indeed, the latter would 
have made among his port-pren- 
tices, even if they had possessed 
the advantage of numbers. Our 
own suspicion is, that his demon- 
strations of this project were 
mere appeals to the national 
pride of the people whom he 
ruled, and that he had got by heart 
a jargon on the subject which it 
amused him to recite to M. Las 
Cases His plan of canal communi- 
cation between his harbours is how- 
ever intelligible even to a Bourbon, 
and his scheme of preparing naval 
conscripts remains as practicable 
as ever. Let it not be said that we 
have delivered ourselves from the 
danger of the energies of Europe 
being combined against us; for 
Napoleon uever could have formed 
a cealition more dangerous than 
che Holy Alliance. The powers 
of that coalition have, without 
the grandeur of his views, adopt- 
ed whatever was lawless in his 
principles. The holy allies are 
substantially hostile, because we 
are a tree people. 

The utmost astonishment was 
produced in Napoleon's mind 
when he was first made acquaint- 
ed with the sums expended in 
England on public charity. Las 
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Cases found him one morning 
reading an English work on the 
poor's rates. The account em. 
braced millions of men and hun. 
dreds of millions of money, 
The Emperor was apprehensive 
that he had not read the work 
correctly, orthat he bad mistaken 
the sense. The thing, he said, 
seemed altogether impossible. He 
could not conceive by what vices 
and defects so many poor could 
be found in a country so opulent, 
so industrious, and so abundant 
in resources for labour as Eng- 
land. He was still less capable 
of comprehending by what pro- 
digy the proprietors, overloaded 
with taxation, were also enabled 
to provide for the wants of such 
a multitude. He then demanded 
of Mons. Las Cases, if he had 
not been sent into the depart- 
ments on a_ particular mission 
with regard to mendicity. Las 
Cases told him that he had the 
official report of his mission 
among the few papers he had 
preserved. He went for it. The 
Emperor glanced at it for a few 
minutes, and said, ‘* Well, this in 
fact has no resemblance whatever 
to England.” With respect to a 
mendicity establishment, which 
had been the special object of his 
mission, Las Cases told him that 
his intentions had been ill under- 
stood, and that the plan had been 
altogether unsuccessful. There 
were a few departments, It Is true, 
in which the care of the prefects 
had put an end to mendicity : but 
in general the case was otherwise : 
and our author remarks that it 
was found chiefly difficult to sup- 
press mendicity in places er 
the clergy enjoyed superior wealth 
and power. In Belgium, {0 
instance, mendicants were seen 
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derive honour from their trade, 
and boast of having followed it 
for several generations. This 
circumstance Napoleon attributed, 
and probably with justice, to so 
many saints being in the calendar, 
whose only apparent merit was 
mendicity. On this subject, how- 


‘ 


ever, Las Cases is prodigal of 


his praise to the humane disposi- 
tions of his countrymen, The 
South, above all, and Languedoc, 
Jisplayed great zeal and anima- 
tion in the support of charitable 
institutions. ‘The hospitals and 
ams-houses were every where 
numerous and well attended to. 
[he foundlings had increased 
tenfold since the Revolution. 
(his our author had at first as- 
cibed to the corruption of the 
times; but he was desired to re- 
mark, and was convinced upon 
reflection, that the changes had 
resulted from a more honourable 
cause. Formerly the foundlings 
had been so wretchedly taken 
care of, that only from seven to 
nine wretched sickly and diminu- 
we orphans had survived, out of 
ten that were taken in. Whereas 
it present their food and cleanli- 
ness, and the care that is taken of 
them, preserve nearly the whole 
of them, and they grow up a fine 
rae of children. ‘The attention 
hewn to them gives rise to a sin- 
tilar abuse—mothers even in 
‘sy circumstances are tempted 
© expose their infants; they 
“terwards apply at the hospital, 
and, under a charitable pretext, 
afer to bring up one themselves. 
‘tis their own which is restored 
© them, with the benefit of a 
mall allowance. 

But of the French prisons he 
es a most terrible pieture— 
‘Ohouncing them the shame of 
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the provinces—absolute sinks of 
corruption, abominable intrench- 
ments. Las Cases had formerly 
visited (he says) certain prisons 
in England, and had indulged in 
a smile at the kind of luxury 
which he observed in them. But 
there are no offences, he says, or 
even crimes, that would not be 
fully expiated by a mere resi- 
dence in those prisons, to which 
people were sent only on accusa- 
tion. In one of these, at Mount 
St. Michel, Las Cases found a 
woman, whose name he had tor- 
got, but who had particularly at- 
tracted his attention. 

** She had rather a pretty face, 
pleasing manners, and a modest 
deportment. She had been im- 
prisoned fourteen years, having 
taken a very active part in the 
troubles of La Vendée, and con- 
stantly accompanied her husband, 
who was the chief of a battalion 
of insurgents, and whom she suc- 
ceeded, after his death, in the 
command. The wretchedness 
she suffered, and the tears she 
shed, had sensibly impaired her 
charms. I assumed a severe air 
during the recital of her misfor- 
tunes, but it was put on for the 
purpose of concealing the emo- 
tions she excited. She had, by 
the kindness of her manners and 
her other qualifications, created a 
kind of empire over the vulgar 
and depraved women that were 
about her. She had devoted 
herself to the care of the sick; 
the prison infirmary was intrust- 
ed to her, and she was beloved by 
every one.—With the exception 
of that woman, a few priests, and 
two or three old Chouan spies, the 
rest exhibited but a filthy com- 
pound of disgusting or extrava- 
gant depravity.” 


Among 
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Among his conversations with 
the Emperor, Las Cases repeats 
avery minute account which he 
gave Napoleon of the first as- 
semblage of the French royalist 
emigrants at Coblentz, and of the 
follies, prejudices, and_ principles 
which distinguished that unfortu- 
nate body of men. ‘The picture 
is drawn with great vivacity, and 


with all the apparent fidelity of 


an eye-witness; and though the 
chapter has no immediate relation 
to the hero of his journal, it is 
nevertheless a very amusing epi- 
sode. At Coblentz was collected 
all that was illustrious belonging 
to the court in France, and all 
that was opulent and distinguish- 
ed belonging to the provinces. 
The emigrants were thousands 
in number, consisting of every 
branch, uniform, and rank of the 
army ;—they peopled the town, 
and overran the palace. Their 
daily assemblages about the per- 
sons of the princes, seemed like 
so many splendid festivals. The 
court was most brilliant, and the 
princes were so effectually its 
sovereigns, that the poor Elector 
of Treves, whom they were eating 
up, and who was afterwards de- 
prived of his possessions on their 
account, was eclipsed and lost in 
the midst of them, which induced 
a person to observe to him one 
day, either from simplicity or 
raillery, that among all those who 
thronged his palace he seemed 
the only stranger. On gala days, 
they paraded with arrogance, as 
it were, the whole lustre and 
dignity of their monarchy, and, 
above all, the superiority of their 
sovereign, and the elevation of 
their princes—His Majesty the 
King was the expression which 
they pompously used in the Ger- 
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man circles to designate the Kins 
of France, for that was. or ought 
to be, in their opinion, his title in 
point of pre-eminence with respect 
to all Europe. Even at a later 
period, and during their greates, 
distress, an Austrian officer, after 
dinner, happened to say, that 
when he came from Vienna » 
marriage was talked of between 
Madame Royale (now Duchess 
d’Angouleme) and the Archduke 
Charles, who at that time enjoyed 
great celebrity.“ But it is im. 
possible,” observed one of his 
French guests. “ And why?” 
“ Because it is not a suitable 
marriage for Madame.” “How?” 
exclaimed the Austrian, seriously 
offended, and almost breathless : 
* The Archduke Charles not a 
suitable marriage for your prin- 
cess!” ™ Oh no, Sir;—it would 
be but @ garrison marriage for 
her.” So highly wound up were 
their expectations, that the emi- 
grants who were later in arriving 
were ill received. It was main- 
tained that all merit on that 
score was *t an end, thatif all 
who came should be received in 
the same way, the whole of France 
would soon be on their side, and 
there would be no longer an) 
person to punish, Asa mark o! 
the political principles that pre- 
vailed, the Prince de St. Maurice 
was chased from among the em!- 
grants—for having belonged t 
the society of the friends of the 
negroes. The appearance of the 
Duke of Brunswick at Coblentz, 
and the arrival of the King 0! 
Prussia at the head of his troops; 
were great subjects of joy 

expectation for almost the whole 
of the emigration. There were 
few persons, however, who ha 
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the beginning, how the affair 
would end. Among these was 
Monsieur de Cazalés, now an 
emigrant, who had filled l'rance 
and Europe with the celebrity of 
his eloquence and courage in the 
national assembly. When his 
countrymen beheld with delight 
the Prussians, as they filed off 
through the streets of Coblentz, 
— Foolish boys,” he exclaimed, 
“you admire those troops and 
rejoice at their march. You 
ought rather to shudder at it. 
For my own part, I should wish 
to see these soldiers, to the last 
man of them, plunged into the 
Rhine. Unhappy are they who 
incite foreigners to invade their 
country. Oh, my friends, the 
French nobility will not survive 
this atrocity. They will have the 
affliction of expiring far from the 
places of their birth.” The emi- 
grants (he adds) might be esti- 
mated at 20 or 25,000 men 
under arms. Such a force, filled 
with ardour and devotion, fight- 
ing for its own interests and 
maintaining an understanding 
with the sympathetic elements of 
the interior, might have been ca- 
pable of striking the decisive 
blow. But the allies meant to 
do the work themselves, and they 
annihilated the emigrant army, 
by parcelling it out into different 
corps, and by making these pri- 
sohers, as it were, in the heart of 
the German troops. Their en- 
rance into France soon dispelled 
ill illusion about the dispositions 
of the main body of the French 
people, by whom they were exe- 
crated as traitors and patricides, 
‘astead of Seing welcomed as 
deliverers, When they were 
Wartered at Verdun, Las Cases 
tells us that “ some of his com. 


rades and himself were lodged 
in a handsome house, but all the 
furniture and all the proprietors 
had disappeared, excepting two 
very pretty young ladies who put 
us in possession of it. This last 
circumstance seemed rather a 
favourable omen, and the royalist 
officers began to attempt ingra- 
tiating themselves with the fe- 
males. ‘ Gentlemen,’ said one of 
the two Amazons in rather a sharp 
tone, ‘ we have remained because 
we felt we had the courage to tell 
you face to face, that our lovers 
are in arms against you, and that 
they have our prayers at least as 
much as our hearts.’ This was 
intelligible language,” says our 
author, ** we wished for no more 
of it, and even shifted our quar- 
ters to another house.” 

The Imperial Exile’s couversa- 
tion, of course, for the most part 
turns on his own military exploits 
Among these, the account of his 
return from Elba is by far the 
most animated part of these vo- 
lumes. The interest which it 
excites is indeed dramatic. 

We take, at random, some in- 
sulated anecdotes which our au- 
thor gives of Napoleon. 

* During the Consulate, and 
even during the‘Empire, Napo- 
leon used at public festivals to go 
out late at night for the purpose 
of sceing the shows and hearing 
the sentiments of the people.— 
He once went out in this way 
accompanied by Maria Louisa; 
and they both walked arm in 
arm on the Boulevards, highly 
amused at seeing their Majesties 
the Emperor and Empress, and 
all the grandees of the court, re- 
presented in the magic lanterns. 

“ During the Consulate, Napo- 


leon was once standing in front 
of 
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of the Ilotel de la Marine, view- 
ing a public illumination. Beside 
him was a lady, who to all ap- 
pearance had formerly moved in 
a distinguished sphere, accom- 
panied by her daughter, a very 
pretty girl, to whom she was 
pointing out all the persons of 
nore, as they passed to and fro in 
the apartments. Calling her 
daughter’s attention to a certain 
individual, she said:—* Remind 
me to go and pay my respects to 
him some day. We oughi to do 
so, for he has rendered us great 
service. —‘ But, mother,’ replied 
the young lady, ‘ I did not know 
that we were expected to shew 
gratitude to such people. = I 
thought they were too happy in 
being able to oblige persons of 
our quality..—* Certainly,’ said 
the Emperor, ‘ La Bruyére would 
have turned this incident to good 
account.’ 

‘* Napoleon sometimes went 
out in disguise early in the morn- 
ing, traversing the streets of the 
capital alone, and mingling with 
the labouring classes of the peo- 
ple, with whose condition and 
sentiments he wished to make 
himself acquainted. Inthe Coun- 
cil of State I have often heard 
him advise the Prefect of Police 
to adopt this plan. — He called it 
the Caliph system of police, and 
said he esteemed it to be the 
best. 

** On his return from the dis- 
astrous campaigus of Moscow 
and Leipsic, Napoleon, in order 
to maintain the appearance of 
confidence, frequently appeared 
amidst the multitude with scarce- 
ly any attendants. He visited 
the market-places, the faubourgs, 
and all the populous districts of 
the capital, conversing famliarly 
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with the people; and he wac 
every where received and treated 
with respect. 

* One day, at La Halle, a wo. 
man with whom he had been 
holding a little dialogue, bluntly 
— him he ought to make peace. 

700d woman,’ replied the Em- 
peror, ‘ sell your herbs, and leave 
me to settle my affairs. Let 
every one attend to his own 
calling.’ The bystanders laugh- 
ed, and applauded him. i 

‘On another occasion, at the 
Faubourg Saint-Antoine, whep 
surrounded by an immense con- 
course of people, whom he was 
treating very condescendingly, 
some one asked whether affairs 
were really as bad as they were 
represented to be. ‘ Why, cer- 
tainly,’ replied the Emperor, ‘] 
cannot say that things are going 
on very well.—* But what will 
be the end of this ?’—* Heaven 
knows !’—* Will the enemy enter 
France ?’“—* Very possibly; and 
he may even march to Paris if 
you do not assist me. I have not 
a million of arms. I cannot do 
all by my own individual efforts. 
—‘ We will support you,’ ex- 
claimed a number of voices.- 
‘Then I shall beat the enemy, 
and preserve the glory of France.’ 
—‘ But what must we do? — You 
must enlist and fight.’-—*t Wewill, 
said one of the crowd: ‘ but we 
must make a few conditions!— 
‘ What are they ?’—* We will not 
pass the frontier..—‘ You shall 
not be required to do so.’—‘ We 
wish to serve in the guards,’ said 
another.-—‘ You shall do s@. 
The air instantly resounded with 
acclamations. Registers were 1m- 
mediately opened, and two thou- 
sand men enlisted in the cours¢ 


of the day. Napoleon returned 
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the Tuileries ; and, as he en- 
wred the Place Carousel on horse- 
back, surrounded by the multi- 
mde, whose acclamations rent the 
air, it was supposed that an in- 
qrrection had broken out, and 
the gates were about to be closed. 

“Onhis return from the Island 
of Elba, the Emperor made ano- 
ther visit to the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine, where he was received 
with equal enthusiasm, and con- 
ducted back to the palace in a si- 
milar manner. As he _ passed 
through =the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, the multitude who es- 
corted him halted before the 
principal hotels, and manifested 
their disapprobation by angry 
words and gestures. The Em- 
peror observed that he had 
scarcely ever been placed in so 
delicate a situation. * How many 
evils might have ensucd,’ said he, 
‘had a single stone been thrown 
by the mob. JTfad a single im- 
prudent word, or even an equivo- 
cal look, escaped me, the whole 
Faubourg might have been de- 
troyed; and I am convinced 
that its preservation was to be 
attributed wholly to my presence 
ofmind, and the respect which the 
multitude entertained for me.’ ” 

We conclude with quoting a 
passage from the melancholy 
description of the Great Cap- 
ve’s situation, which Las Cases 
sates on the eve of his own 
departure. 

“During this period the Em- 
peror'shealth has been constantly 
and considerably declining ;_ his 
body, which was thought so ro- 
bust, Which had endured so many 
toils, and withstood so much fa- 
‘igue, supported by victory and 
slory, was now bending under the 
Weight of infirmities prematurely 


brought on by the injustice of 
men. Almost every day he is 
attacked by some new indisposi- 
tion; fever, swelled face, symp- 
toms of scurvy, constant colds: 
his features are altered, his gait 
becomes heavy, his legs swelled, 
&e. ..... Our hearts were torn 
in seeing him thus hastening to- 
wards infallible destruction; all 
our Cares are in vain. 

‘* He had long since given up 
riding on horseback, and by de- 
grees, also, le almost entirely 
relinquished his rides in the ca- 
lash. Liven walking became a 
rare occurrence, and he was thus 
nearly reduced to a strict seclu- 
sion in his apartments. He no 
longer applied to any regular or 
continued oceupation ; he seldom 
dictated to us, and only upon 
subjects that were merely the 
fancy of the moment. He spent 
the greatest part of the day alone 
in his room, busied in turning 
over a few books, or rather doing 
nothing. Let those who have 
formed a due estimate of the 
power of his faculties, appreciate 
the strength of mind required to 
enable him to bear, with equani- 
mity, the intolerable burthen of a 
life so wearisome and monoto- 
nous; for, in our presence, he 
always exhibited the same sere- 
nity of countenance and equality 
of temper; his mind appeared 
equally unembarrassed ; his con- 
versation offered the same lively 
turns of expression, and he was 
sometimes even inclined to mirth 
and humour; but, in the privacy 
of intimate intercourse, it was 
easy to perceive that he no longer 
thought of the future, meditated 
on the past, or cared about the 
present ; he merely yielded a 
passive obedience to the physical 

laws 
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laws of Nature, and, thoroughly 
disgusted with life, he perhaps 
secretly sighed for the moment 
which was to put an end to it. 

“ Sach was the state of aflairs 
when { was forcibly removed from 
Longwood ; for that period ap- 
proaches — it is not far dis- 
tant.” 

One of the first great events 
recorded in the volumes dictated 
to Gourgaud and Montholon, is 
the Revolution which placed Na- 
poleen at the head of the French 
government-- the celebrated scene 
of the 18th and 19th Brumatre. 
It is given in that minute detail 
which always imparts so much 
light and interest to the narrative 
of a great transaction. 

He was in Egypt when infor- 
mation of the increasing inelli- 
ciency and unpopularity of the 
existing government reached him. 


The men whom the accidents of 


the Revolution had called to rule 
the ailuirs of France were dis- 
trustful of each other, and had 
lost all public confidence and 
respect. The French people felt 
that they were misgoverned, and 
were prepared by that impression, 
and by their recent familiarity 
with innovations, for any change 
that should promise a more effec- 
tual consolidation and manage- 
ment of the national resources. 
Under these circumstance Napo- 
leon, confiding in his talents and 
in the influence of his fame, form- 
ed the hardy project of crushing 
the factions that agitated the 
country, and of raising himself 
upor their ruins to the summit 
of his ambition. He consigned 
the command of the Egyptian 
expedition to Kleber, and repair- 
ed to France. His unexpected 
arrival was hailed with demon- 
Strations of general joy. By the 
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time he had reached the capital 
he had seen enough to satisty bim 
that what he projected night be 
achieved. . 

“ The nature of past events 
had informed him of the general 
condition of France, and the ip. 
telligence that he had procured 
on the road (from Frejus to Paris) 
had made him intimately ae. 
quainted with all that he required 
to know. His resolution was 
taken. What he had not even 
wished to attempt upon his retury 
from Italy, he was now determin. 
ed to effect. His contempt for 
the government of the Directory, 
and for the political intriguers ol 
the day, was extreme. Resolved 
to assume the chief control in the 
state, and to restore to France he: 
days of glory, by giving an ener- 
getic impulse to public measures, 
it was for the execution of this 
project that he had come from 
Egypt; and all that he had just 
witnessed in the interior of Franc 
had only served to confirm his de- 
termination.” 

In the prosecution of this bold 
design he proceeded with caution. 
He went rarely into public—he 
admitted the visits of none buta 
few select friends, with whom he 
conferred upon the _ relative 
strength of the diflerent partes, 
and the respective proposals that 
were tendered to him by each. 
Bernadotte, Augereau, and other 
leaders of the Jacobins, offered, 
on certain conditions, to place 
him at the head of a military 
dictatorship :—a more moderate 
party, consisting of Regnier, 
Boulay, &c. were for committng 
to him the direction of the go 
vernment as it then stood. I'he 


Directory was divided— eyes 
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Y'gn LI.) and substituting one that 
he had framed. His views were 
supported by the Director Roger- 
Ducos and the majority of the 
Council of Ancients. The re- 
maining three Directors, Barras, 
Moulins, and Gohier, proposed 
that Bonaparte should resume 
the command of the army of 
Italy. The two latter were 
sincere; but Barras, who was 
then intriguing for the restoration 
of the Bourbons, thought of no- 
thing but retaining his present 
ascendancy. After deliberating 
over these several proposals, 
Napoleon was finally hesitating 
between those of Sieyes and Bar- 
ras, when the following occur- 
rence betrayed the duplicity of 
the latter :— 

“On the 8th Brumaire (Octo- 
ber 30th) Napoleon dined with 
Barras. The company was small. 
Inthe course of conversation after 
dinner, ‘ The Republic,’ said the 
Director, ‘ is going to ruin—the 
present system will never do—- 
the government is without energy 
—we must have a change, and 
appoint Hedouville President of 
the Republic. With regard to 
you, General, your intention is 
to repair to the army ; and as for 
myself, sick, desponding, and 
exhausted as 1 am, I am good 
for nothing but to retire to a 
private station.’ Napoleon look- 
ed at him intently, without utter- 
ing a word—Barras sunk his eyes 
and was confounded :—the con- 
versation ended there. General 
Hedouville was a man of extreme 
Mediocrity. Barras said not 
what he thought; his counte- 
hance betrayed his secret. 

_“This conversation was deci- 
‘ive. A few moments afterwards 
Napoleon went to Siéyes. He 
‘Mormed him that for ten days 


past the several parties had been 
addressing themselves to him— 
that he had resolved to proceed 
in concert with him (Si¢yes) and 
the majority of the Council of 
Ancients, and that he now came 
to give him a positive assur- 
ance of this intention. It was 
agreed that the change could be 
effected between the 15th and 
20th Brumaire.” 

The sequel is equally curious 
and characteristi¢ of the men and 
the times :— 

‘* When Napoleon returned 
home, Talleyrand, Fouche, Re- 
derer, and Real, were there. 
He told them with entire sim- 
plicity, and without any move- 
ment of countenance that could 
betray his own opinion, of what 
Barras had just been saying. 
Réal and Fouche, who were at- 
tached to that director, felt at 
once all the impolicy of his dissi- 
mulation, and repaired to his 
house to remonstrate with him. 
About eight o’clock on the tol- 
lowing morning, Barras came to 
Napoleon, who had not yet risen. 
He insisted upon seeing him, 
entered, and said that he feared 
his meaning had been misunder- 
stood the night before—that Na- 
poleon alone could save the Re- 
public—that he came to place 
himself at his disposal—to do 
whatever Napoleon should desire, 
and act any part that should be 
assigned him—and earnestly en- 
treated to have an assurance that 
if he had any project in view, he 
would count upon Barras. But 
Napoleon had already taken his 
part: he answered that he desired 
nothing—that he was fatigued 
and indisposed—that after the 
arid climate of Arabia, he found 
his frame affected by the moist 
atmosphere of Paris, and by _ 

a 
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lar common-places he put an end 
to the interview.” 

Such were some of the petty 
matters that preceded and acce- 
lerated the momentous crisis that 
was at hand. ‘The remaining 
particulars are given with the 
minute fidelity of an_ historian 
relating what he had actually 
witnessed. ‘The final result was, 
that the plans which Napoleon, 
in concert with Siéyes, adopted, 


completely succeeded. ‘The Di- 
rectory was abolished. Napo- 


leon, Sieyes, and Roger-Ducos 
were named provisional Consuls 
until a new Constitution should 
be framed. ‘The new Constitu- 
tion, from which however the 
subtleties contained in the port- 
folio of Si¢ves were as much as 
possible excluded, was proclaim- 
ed on the 2tth of the following 
December ; and Napoleon, as 
first Consul of the French Re- 
public, took his place among the 
sovereigns of Kurope.—As such, 
his character and actions now 
form one of the most interesting 
topics in the range of historical 
investigation. 

These Memoirs, independently 
of the martial details, embrace 
the multiplied objects of his am- 
bitious policy, which may be sum- 
marily deseribed to have been, 
to render France the arbitress, 
and Paris the capital of the 
world ; to consolidate Italy into 
a separate kingdom ; to transfer 
the seat of the Papal power to 
the metropolis of France; to 
subjugate the several Continental 
states into obedience, or terrify 
them into an alliance; and, above 
all, to break the naval and com- 
mercial, and thereby the political 
influence of England in the affairs 
of Europe. Upon the subject of 
these Valsl designs, the present 
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work supplies invaluable materials 
for the future historian ; but theiy 
very wnportance precludes our 
entering upon them. Any one 
of even the subordinate topies 
connected with them would more 
than exhaust our limits. We 
shall, therefore, go on according 
to our original intention (and 
without any attempt at regular 
order) to take up such passages 
as have interested us by their no- 
velty, and are capable of being 
compressed into our remaining 
space. 

The following may be adduced 
as a characteristic example of 
Napoleon’s originality and skill 
as a political intriguer. In 1800 
it was the great object of France 
to detach the Emperor Paul from 
the alliance of England and 
Austria. He was at that time 
known to be deeply chagrined 
by the losses his army had sus- 
tained in Switzerland, and to be 
greatly dissatisfied with the con- 
ecuct of his allies. Napoleon 
seized the occasion of turning 
those feelings to account, and, 
knowing his vulnerable point to 
be on the side of his heroical 
pretensions, he directed his ope- 
rations against that quarter. A 
little after the battle of Marengo 
he had flattered the vanity ot 
Paul by sending him the sword 
which Leo the ‘Tenth had _pre- 
sented to He-Adam. as the reward 
of his bravery in defending 
Rhodes against the Infidels ; but 
an opportunity now offered of 
making a more brilliant and sub- 
stantial present. Ten thousand 
Russian soldiers were prisoners 
of France. Napoleon proposed 
to England and Austria to ¢% 
change them for an equal number 
of Frenchmen. The offer, as 2° 
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Napoleon exclaimed against ' the 
refusal as an act of narrow-mind- 
al injustice, and declared that, 
as 8 proof of the high estima- 
don in which he held such brave 
widiers, he would restore them 
without ransom to the Czar. 
fhe Russian officers accordingly 
received their swords, and all the 
prisoners were collected at Aix- 
lh-Chapelle, where they were 
vewly clothed and equipped in 
he most splendid style that the 
manufactures of France could 
elect. A Russian general was 
pointed to organize them into 
battalions and regiments. The 
ordent and impetuous Paul could 
not hold out against this. He 
lorthwith despatched a courier to 
Napoleon with the following sia- 
cular letter :— 

“Citizen First Consul,—I do 
not write to you In order to enter 
to discussions upon the rights of 
menor of citizens. Every coun- 
ry governs itself according to its 
own discretion. Wherever I see 
at the head ofa country a@ man 
who knows how to govern and 
ight, my heart yearns towards 
um. I write to make you ac- 
quainted with my dissatisfaction 
towards England, who violates 
"ery right of nations, and is 
never guided but by her seltish- 
ness and interest. I wish to unite 
with you for the purpose of put- 
‘ng an end to the injustice of that 
government.” 

Shortly after the proposed 
"eaty of alliance was formally 
executed, 

In the account of Egypt, we 
‘ave a short digression upon poly- 
“amy, and a proposed explana- 
on of that institution different 
om those of preceding specula- 
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“These countries (Africa and 
Asia) being inhabited by men of 
various colours, polygamy is the 
sole means of preventing mutual 
persecution. In order that the 
blacks should not be at war with 
the whites, and the whites with 
the blacks, and the copper- colour- 
ed with both, their legislators 
have judged it expedient to make 
them all members of one family, 
and thus to counteract that ten- 
dency in man to hate whatever is 
not himself. Mahomet consider- 
ed that four wives were sufficient 
to attain this object, inasmuch as 
each man could have one white, 
one black, one copper-coloured, 
and one of some other colour. 
Doubtless it was also in_ the 
spirit of a sensual creed to favour 
the passions of its votaries ; and 
in this respect policy and the Pro- 
phet have been able to act in con- 
cord.” 

But although we take Napo- 
leon’s conjectures on this subject 
to be incorrect, there 1s no want 
of his accustomed sagacity and 
boldness in the application that 
he would make of his doctrine. 
Speaking in another place of 
the condition of St. Domingo, 
he says, 

“The question of the liberty of 
the Blacks is one full of compli- 
cation and difficulty. In Africa 
and Asia it has been resolved, 
but by the means of polygamy. 
There the blacks and whites form 
part of the same family—the 
head of the family having wives 
of various colours, all the chil- 
drenare brothers, are reared inthe 
same cradle, bear the same name, 
and sitatthe same table. Would it 
then be impossibie to authorize 
polygamy in our islands, restrict- 
ing the number of wives to two, 

a white 
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a white and a black?) The First 
Consul had some conferences with 
theologians, in order to prepare 
the way for this important mea- 
sure. Polygamy prevailed among 


the patriarchs in the first ages of 


Christianity—the Church tolera- 


ted a species of concubinage, of 


which the effect was the same. 
The Pope, the Council have the 
means of authorising a similar 
institution, since its object would 
be to conciliate and _ produce 
social harmony, and not to extend 
the indulgence of the senses. The 
effects of these marriages would 
have been limited to the colonies, 
and suitable measures would have 
been taken to prevent their pro- 
ducing any disorder in the pre- 
sent state of our society.” 

We select a passage, in which 
he recalls, after a lapse of many 
years, the impressions made upon 
him by the ladies of Egypt. 

“The General-in-chief had nu- 
merous occasions of observing 
some of the most distinguished 
women of the country to whom 
he granted audiences. They 
were either the widows of Beys 
or Katchefs, or their wives who 
came during their absence to im- 
plore his protection. The rich- 
ness of their dress, their elevated 
deportment, their little soft hands, 
their fine eyes, their noble and 
graceful carriage, and their ex- 
tremely elegant manners, denoted 
that they were of a class and an 
education above the vulgar. They 
always commenced by kissing the 
hand of the Sultan Kebir®, which 
they afterwards raised to their 
forehead, and then to their breast ; 
many of them expressed their 
wishes with the most perfect 


* The Great Sultan—the title by which Napoleon was designated by the 4 
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grace, and in an enchanting tone 
of voice, and displayed all the 
talent and the softness of the 
most accomplished Europeans 
Phe propriety of their demeanou; 
and the modesty of their attire 
added to their attractions, and 
the imagination took pleasure jp 
forming conjectures respecting 
the charms of which they would 
not allow so much as a glimpse.” 
A little farther on he gives an 
instance of their propensity to 
assert the rights of women, even 
to petitioning himself for a re. 
dress of connubial grievances. 
“The women have their privi- 
leges :—there are some things 
which their husbands cannot re- 
fuse them without being consider- 
ed barbarians, monsters, without 
causing a general outery against 
them; such, for example, is the 
right of going to the bath. Itis 
at the vapour-baths that the 
women assemble; it is there that 
all sorts of intrigues, political 
and other, are planned ; itis there 
that marriages are settled. Ge- 
neral Menou, who had married a 
female of Rosetta, treated her 
after the French manner: he led 
her by the hand into the dinner- 
room—the best place at table— 
the most delicate morsels were 
for her; if her handkerchief 
chanced to drop, he was on the 
alert to pick it up. As soon as 
she related these particulars in 
the bath of Rosetta, all the others 
began to entertain hopes ol a 
general change of manners, and 
signed a petition to the Sultan 
Kebir, that their husbands should 
be made to treat them in the same 
way.t” 
While we are upon the subject 
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of Napoleon's demeanour to wo- 
nen, we cannot refrain from in- 
grting an example that we have 
get for the first time in these 
volumes, and which, upon higher 
younds than those of courtesy, 
gust be considered as most credi- 
uble to his memory. His public 
jespatch fromm Cairo, (August 19, 
1798,) announces to the Execu- 
tive Directory the defeat of the 
French feet at Aboukir—a dis- 
ster which he attributes to Ad- 


niral Brueys, who, in violation of 


repeated orders, neglected to re- 
wove his squadron from that ex- 
posed situation. On the same 
lay he writes as follows to the 
widow of Brueys. 

“Cairo, 3d Fructidor, year VI. 
19 dug. 1798.) —Your husband 
vas been killed by a cannon-ball 
while he was fighting on board 
his vessel. He died without suf- 
fring, and a death the mildest 
and the most desired by military 
men. 

“I deeply sympathise with your 
orrow. The moment that sepa- 
rates us from the object we love 
terrible: it severs us from the 


Napoleon gave frequent dinners to the 
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world—it. affects the frame with 
convulsions of agony. ‘The facul- 
ties of the mind are annihilated 
—it retains no relations with the 
world,except through the medium 
of an incubus which alters every 
thing. Mankind appear more 
cold and selfish than they really 
are. In such a situation we feel, 
that if nothing obliged us to live, 
it would be far better to die; but 
when, after that first impression, 
we press our children to our 
heart, tears and sentiments of ten- 
derness reanimate nature, and we 
live for our children. Yes, Ma- 
dame, let yours from that first 
moment open your heart to me- 
lancholy. You will weep with 
them, you will watch over their 
infancy, you will instruct them in 
their youth--you will talk to 
them of their father, of your 
grief, of the loss which they and 
the Kepublic have suffered. After 
having re-attached yourself to the 
world through the influence of 
filial and maternal love, appre- 
ciate for something the friendship 
and the lively interest that I shall 
ever entertain for the widow of 


Sheiks. Although our customs were so 


‘ferent from theirs, they found chairs, and knives and forks extremely convenient. 
At the conclusion of one of these dinners, he one day asked the Sheik El-Modi, 
“For the six months that 1 have been among you, what is the most useful thing 1 
mre taught you?” **'The most useful thing vou have taught me,” replied the Sheik, 
hall-serious, half-laughing, ‘‘is to drink at dinner.””"—The custom of the Arabs is not 
lo drink until the repast is over. 

Ata dinner given to the General-in-chief by the Sheik El-Fayoum, the subject of 
onversation was the Koran. “« It comprises all human knowledge,” said the 
“heiks—Napoleon asked, ‘* Does it contain the art of casting cannons, and making 
funpowder?"” «* Yes,” they replied, “ but you must know how to read it ;" a 
sholastic distinction that has been more or less employed by every religion. 

One day that Napoleon was surrounded by the Divan of the great Sheiks, informa- 
‘on was brought that the Arabs of the tribe of the Osnadis had killed a Fellah and 
ered off the cattle. He manifested his indignation, and in an animated tone order- 
“4 staff-officer to repair forthwith to Baireh with 200 dromedaries and 300 horsemen 
Sodtain restitution and punish the offenders. The Sheik El-Modi, who was pre- 
mia at this order, and observed the emotion of the General-in-chief, said to him 

— asmuic, ** Ts that Fellah your cousin, that his death should put you in such 

** Yes,”" replied Napoleon, “ all that I command are my children.” 
uid the Sheik, ** you speak there like the Prophet.” 


: 


‘Passion ? 
u“ ae 
Taib*, < 


\n Arab word expressing great satisfaction. 
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my friend. Be persuaded that 
there are some men, though small 
in number, who deserve to be the 
hope of the afflicted, because they 
feel acutely for mental suffering. 
(Signed) Bonaparte.” 

There are fewer symptoms in 
this publication of Napoleon's 
tendency to a belief in predesti- 
nation than we expected to have 
found. ‘The feeling, however, 
now and then breaks out— pretty 
strongly in ,his despatch from 
Egypt announcing the naval de- 
feat at Aboukir; and also in the 
account of his marriage with 
Maria-Louisa. Upon that ocea- 
sion Prince Schwartzenberg, the 
Austrian ambassador at Paris, 
gave a splendid fete at Paris, to 
which Napoleon and the new Em- 
press were invited. In the midst 
of the festivities, a temporary 
ball-room, which had been con- 
structed in the garden of the Am- 
bassador’s hotel, took fire. Many 
persons perished. Among them 
the Ambassador's | sister-in-law, 
who was suffocated in the attempt 
to rescue one of her children, 
The writer proceeds — 

“In 1770, during the fete given 
by the city of Paris to celebrate 
the marriage of Louis the Six- 
teenth with Maric-Antoinette, two 
thousand persons were overturned 
in the fosses of the Champs-Ely- 
sces, and perished. Afterwards, 
when Louis and Marie-Antoinctte 
met their death upon the scaffold, 
this terrible accident was recol- 
lected and converted into a pre- 
sage of what followed—for it is 
to the insurrection of that great 
metropolis that the Revolution 
must be immediately attributed. 
The unfortunate issue of a fete 
given by an Austrian ambassador, 
under similar circumstances, to 
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celebrate the alliance of tus 
houses in the persons of N 
and Maria-Louisa, appeared an 
mauspicious omen. The misfor. 
tunes of France have been solely 
caused by the change of policy 
on the part of Austria, Napo- 
leon was not superstitious, ye, 
upon that occasion he had a pain. 
ful presentiment. The day after 
the battle of Dresden. ‘when. 
during the pursuit of the Austrian 
army, he learned from a prisoner 
that Prince Schwartzenberg was 
rumoured to have been killed, 
he observed—‘ He was a brave 
man: but his death is so far con- 
soling, that it was evidently he 
who was threatened by the un- 
happy omen at his ball.’ Two 
hours after it was ascertained at 
head-quarters that it was Moreau, 
and not Prince Schwartzenberg, 
that had been killed the day 
before.” 

His ambition, culpable and des- 
tructive as it Was, was not untinged 
by magnanimity. His abdication 
at Fontainbleau, the severest trial 
of human pride, was not so in- 
voluntary and sudden as was at 
the time supposed. In a despatch 
to Caulaincourt (4th Jan. 1814) 
appended to this publication, he 
announces his intention, if called 
upon, to make that sacrifice. 

“ Would they (the Allies) reduce 
France to her ancient limits? It 
would be to degrade her. They 
deceive themselves if they imagine 
that the reverses of war can make 
the nation desire peace upon such 
terms. There is not a French 
heart that not in Six 


ape eon 


would 


months’ time feel the scandal ot 
such a peace, and that would not 
reproach the government 
could be base enough 
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enemy marches to his destruction. 
if fortune betrays me, my resolu- 
ion is taken—-[ do not cling to 
the throne—I shall never disgrace 
the nation, or myself, by sub- 
scribing such shameful condi- 
tions.” 

He takes the following notice 
of the favourite generals killed at 
the battle of Essling : 

“ On this day perished two ge- 
yrals, the Duke of Montebello 
and St. Hilaire—both of them 
heroes, and the best of Napoleon’s 
friends. He wept for their loss. 
They would never have deserted 
him in his adversity ; they would 
never have been faithless to the 
glory of the French people. The 
Duke of Montebello was a native 
of Lectoure. When a chef de 


lataillon he distinguished himself 


during the campaigns of 1796 in 
lly. Asa general he covered 
himself with glory in Egypt, at 
Montebello, at Marengo, at Aus- 
terlitz, at Jéna, at Pultusk, at 
Friedland, at Tudela, at Sara- 
gossa, at EXckmiil and at Essling, 
where he found a glorious death. 
He was cautious, sagacious, and 
daring ; before an enemy his pre- 
snce of mind was not to be 
shaken. He owed little to edu- 
cation--Nature had done every 
thing for him. Napoleon, who 
had witnessed the progress of his 
mind, often remarked it with 
astonishment. Lor manceuvring 
lve-and-twenty thousand infantry 
om the field of battle, he was 
superior to all the generals of the 
french army. He was still young, 


and would have become more 


perfect; perhaps he might even 

have reached to a proficiency in 

the highest branch of tactics (le 

grande tactique), which as yet he 

— understood.—St. Hilaire 
23. 
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was a general at Castiglione in 
1796. He was remarkable for 
the chivalry of his character. He 
had excellent dispositions, was a 
kind companion, a kind brother, 
a kind relative. He was covered 
with wounds. His attachment to 
Napoleon commenced at the siege 
of Toulon. They called him, 
alluding to Bayard, ‘ /e Chevaher 
sans peur, et sans reproche.” 

During the last month of Las 
Cases’ intercourse with him, Na- 
poleon’s health continued to de- 
cline. Las Cases being sent for 
one day, found him in his cham- 
ber with a handkerchief rolled 
round his head. He was seated 
i an arm-chair, beside a great 
fire, which he had ordered to be 
kindled. 

* What,” said he, “is the se- 
verest disorder, the most acute 
pain to which human nature is 
subject?” I replied that the pain 
of the present moment always 
appeared to be the most severe. 
‘* Then it is the tooth-ache,” said 
he. He had a violent secretion 
of saliva, and his right cheek was 
much swelled and inflamed. He 
was also affected by a_ severe 
nervous cough, and occasional 
yawning and shivering, which 
denoted approaching fever. — 
‘* What a miserable thing ts 
man!” said he; “the smallest 
fibre of his body assailed by dis- 
ease is sufficient to derange his 
whole system. On the other hand, 
in spite of all the maladies to 
which he is subject, it is some- 
times necessary to employ the 
executioner, to put an end to him. 
What a curious machine is this 
earthly clothing! and perhaps I 
may be confined in it for thirty 
years longer !” 

A day or two after, the signs 

D of 
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of a sinking spirit broke out ina 
simpler and more alfecting man- 
ner. 

“ The Emperor observing on his 
drawers some confectionary or 
sweetmeats which had been acci- 
dentally left there, he desired me 
to bring them to him ; and seeing 
that | hesitated and felt embar- 
rassed, as to how I should present 
them, he said, ‘ Take them in 
your hand; there is no need of 
ceremony or form between us 
now. We must henceforth be 
messmates. ” 

In one of their conversations, 
Napoleon, adverting to his return 
from Elba and his second fall at 
Waterloo, confessed to Las Cases, 
that in that final struggle he was 
no longer sustained by his former 
contidence in his fortune. He 
mentioned as a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that every advantage 
he obtained at this period, was 
immediately followed by some 
reverse. He had marched through 
France, and arrived in the capital 
amidst the universal enthusiasm 
and acclamations of the people ; 
but no sooner had he reached 
Paris, than by a sort of magic, 
and without any adequate motive, 
all around retracted and grew 
cold. He despatched ayents to 
Austria, and lad every hope of 
effecting a reconciliation with that 
power; but Murat with his fatal 
enterprise, of which Napoleon was 
suspected to have been the mover, 
started up and baffled all his at- 
tempts at negotiation. Then 
came the first successes of the 
campaignof 1815, so quickly fol- 
lowed by his final overthrow at 
Waterloo. 

“ Yer.” he continued, “ I must 
confess that all these strokes of 
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fate distressed me more than they 
surprised me. I felt the senti- 
ment of an unfortunate result— 
not that this in any way influen- 
ced my determination and meas 
sures, but the foreboding ce 
ty haunted my mind.” . 

As a proof that such was Napo- 
leon’s state of feeling at this pe- 
riod, Las Cases has inserted the 
following anecdote ;— 

“ When on the banks of th 
Sambre, the Emperor carly one 
morning approached a biveyac 
fire, accompanied only by his 
aide-de-camp on duty (General 
C———), Some potatoes were 
boiling on the fire, and the Em- 
peror asked for one, and began 
to eatit. Then, with a medita- 
tive and somewhat melanchols 
expression, he uttered the follow- 
ing broken sentences: ‘ After 
all, it is endurable. Man may 
live in any place and in any way... 
The moment, perhaps, is not far 
remote... [hemistocles !’ ” 

In the preceding year (1814) 
when he was quitting the Tuileries 
to enter upon the short and uofor- 
tunate, but brilliant campaign 
that followed, his mind was visited 
by forebodings, in which none 
around him shared, that if he fell, 
it would be by the Bourbons. 
The few of his particular friends 
to whom he communicated bis 
apprehensions, vainly endeavoured 
to remove them by representing, 
* that the Bourbons were forgot- 
ten—that they were wholly u- 
known to the present generation.’ 
‘‘ There is the real danger,’ was 
his invariable reply—an expres 
sion full of meaning, and of which 
the French can by this time com- 
prehend the entire import. This 


presentiment explains a@ remark- 
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ible passage in his parting address 
w the officers of the National 


Guard—‘* You elected me—I am 
sour work, and it is for you to 
jefend me.” After which, pre- 
gating to them the Empress and 
the King of Rome, he added, “ 1 
yo to oppose the enemy, and | 
consign to your care all that I 
hold most dear.” We are in- 
formed by Las Cases, that at this 
jecisive moment, Napoleon fore- 
aw that he should be betrayed, 
wd had resolved, before quitting 
Paris, to secure the person of him 
Talleyrand, we presume) who 


proved to be the main-spring of 


the plot by which his overthrow 
ras effected. He was prevented 
from executing his intention only 
representations, and it may 
een be said offers of personal 
responsibility, on the part of some 
of his ministers, who assured him, 
that the individual suspected had 
wore reason than any one else to 
dread the return of the Bourbons. 
Napoleon yielded; at the same 
ume emphatically expressing fears 
wat he might have cause to regret 
ws forbearance. 

A little farther on we have, 
won the same subject, a still 
nore striking and characteristic 
massage. After the check sus- 
tuned at Brienne, the evacuation 
% Troyes, the forced retreat on 
we See, and the degrading 
‘onditions which were transmitted 
om Chatillon, but which were 
% generously rejected, the Em- 
Peror, who was closeted with one 
of his friends, overpowered at the 
“ght of the miseries that were 
‘pending on France, suddenly 
‘se from his chair, exclaiming 
"th warmth — 

“*Perhaps I still possess the 
means of saving Franec...What 
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if 1 were myself to recall the 
Bourbons! The Allies would 
then be compelled to arrest their 
course, under pain of being over- 
whelmed with disgrace, and de- 
tected in their duplicity—under 
pain of being forced to acknow- 
ledge that their designs were di- 
rected against our territory rather 
than against my person. I should 
sacrifice all to the Country. I 
should become the mediator be- 
tween the French people and the 
Bourbons. I should oblige the 
latter to accede to the national 
laws, and to swear fidelity to the 
existing compact. My glory and 
name would be a guarantee to the 
French people. As to me, I have 
reigned long enough; my career 
is filled with acts of glory, and 
this last will not be esteemed the 
least; I shall rise the higher by 
descending thus far...’ Then 
after a pause of some moments 
he added, ‘ But can a repulsed 
dynasty ever forgive? Can it 
ever forget? Can the Bourbons 
be trusted? May not Fox be 
right in his famous maxim re- 
specting restorations?’ Over- 
come by grief and anxiety, he 
threw himself on his couch, and 
was shortly after roused to be 
made acquainted with the march 
of the flank of Blucher's corps, 
on which he had for some time 
been secretly keeping watch. He 
rose to put into action that new 
spring of resources, energy, and 
glory, which will for ever conse- 
crate the names of Champ-Au- 
bert, Montmirail,Chateau-Thierry, 
Vauchamps, &c. &c.’ 

Several of Napoleon's conver- 
sations turn upon his various 


plans for the aggrandizement of 
France, and the stability of the 
new institutions upon which his 

Dp? covernment 
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government was founded. We 
have observed upon his ineffectual 
efforts to create a naval power 
capable of contesting the domi- 
nion of the seas with England. 
We find him returning to the 
same subject, and explaining the 
difficulties he encountered. The 
name of Suffren, who died in 
1789, being casually mentioned, 
Napoleon made enquiries respect- 
ing him, saying, “ that although, 
upon the report of his having 
rendered important services to 
France, he had been very liberal 
to his family, he had never had 
an opportunity of forming a cor- 
rect opinion of his character.” 
Las Cases proceeded to describe 
him, and it is a little curious to 
observe the class ot qualities that 
would, it appears, have recom- 
mended the possessor to the high- 
est favour of Napoleon :— 

‘* Suffren possessed genius, 
invention, ardour, ambition, and 
inHlexible steadiness. He was 
harsh, capricious, egotistical, a 
most unpleasant messmate, was 
loved by no one, though valued 
and admired by all. He was a 
man with whom no one could live 
on good terms. He was impa- 
tient of control, fond of condemn- 
ing every thing, and, while he‘in- 
cessantly declaimed against the 
utility of tactics, he proved him- 
self to be a perfect tactician. In 
short, he evinced all the irritabili- 
ty and restlessness of genius and 
ambition deprived of elbow-room. 
On obtaining the command of the 
Indian squadron, he went to take 
leave of the King, and one of the 
officers of the palace could with 
difficulty open a passage for him 
through the crowd. ‘I thank 
you,’ said he to the usher, grunt- 
ing and snorting in his usual way, 
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‘but when I come out, §j 
er wore I know how - > 
the way for myself;’ 
his hay ‘ oa nope 
: Las Cases continuing to men- 
tion his successes in India, which 
were mainly attributable to his 
contempt for the established rou. 
tine of naval technicalities :— 

* Oh,” exclaimed the Emperor, 
“why did not Suffren live till 
my time? or why did F not light 
upon a man of this stamp? | 
would-have made him our Nelson. 
I was constantly seeking for a man 
qualified to raise the character of 
the French navy, but I could ne- 
ver find one. ‘There is, in the 
navy, a peculiarity, a technicality 
that impeded all my conceptions. 
If I proposed a new idea, imme- 
diately Ganthaume and the whole 
marine department were upagainst 
me. ‘Sire, that cannot be’ Why 
not? ‘Sire, the winds do not 
edmit of it.’ Then objections 
were started respecting calms 
and currents, and I was obliged 
to stop short. How is it possible 
to maintain a discussion with those 
whose language we do not com- 
prehend? How often in the 
Council of State have I reproach- 
ed naval officers with taking an 
undue advantage of this circum- 
stance? ‘To hear them talk, one 
might have been led to suppose 
that it was necessary to be be 
in the navy to know any thing 
about it. Yet 1 often told them, 
that had it been in my power t 
have performed a voyage to India 
with them, I should, on my rf 
turn, have been as familiar with 
their profession as with the 
of battle. But they could not 


credit this.” Napoleon went on 


to observe upon a plan, which, 
ait loneeboeale Ac had been 


prevaile: 


after long hesitation, 
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yailed on to adopt, the enrol- 
ment of several thousands of 
children from six to eight years 
ofage. The result was clamour 
and discontent on the part of the 
public, who turned the whole af- 
fair into ridicule, styling it ‘ the 
massacre of the innocents.’ Sub- 
uently he had been assured, 
he said, by De Winter, Verhuel, 
al the great naval commanders 
of the North and others, that 
fom 18 to 20 (the age for the 
Conscription) was early enough 
to begin to learn the duties of a 
ailor. Alluding to the Swedes 
ad Danes, who employ their 
wldiers in the navy, and to the 
Russians, with whom the fleet is 
but a portion of the army, he add- 
ed that in creating crews for his 
men-of-war he had planned some- 
thing of the same kind, but that 
atevery step he had been en- 
countered by obstacles and pre- 
judices, It required al! his per- 
severance to succeed in clothing 
the sailors in uniform, forming 
them into regiments, and drilling 
them by military exercise. Yet 
the men thus disciplined were not 
worse sailors than the rest, and 
made the very best soldiers. 
“If” he repeated, ‘ instead of 
being thus opposed by obstacles, 
(had found in the navy a man 
capable of entering into my views 
ad promoting my ideas, what 
mportance might we not have 
obtained! But during my reign, 
Inever found a naval officer who 
could depart from the old routine, 
strike out a new course.” 
Inanother conversation he went 
over his system of interior policy, 
necessity upon which it was 
founded, and the gradual improve- 
ments he had projected, Among 
, the abolition of lucrative 
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offices was one of the changes that 
he most anxiously contemplated. 
The necessity of conciltating indi- 
viduals had compelled him to 
annex liberal salaries, absolute 
fortunes, to offices of trust; but 
he had hoped in process of time 
to render the performance of all 
high public duties gratuitous. 

* I would have discarded those 
needy individuals, who cannot be 
their own masters, and whose ur- 
gent wants engender political im- 
morality. 1 would have wrought 
such a change in opinion, that 
public posts should have been 
sought after for the mere honour 
of filling them... The love of place 
is the greatest check to public 
morals. A man who solicits a 
public post, feels his independ- 
ence sold beforehand. In Eng- 
land the greatest families, the 
whole peerage, disdain not to hunt 
after places. Their excuse is, 
that the enormous burdens of 
taxation deprive them of the 
means of living without additions 
to their income. Pitiful pre- 
tence! It is because their prin- 
ciples are more decayed than their 
fortunes. When people of a cer- 
tain rank stoop to solicit public 
posts for the sake of emolument, 
there is an end to all independence 
and dignity of national character. 
In France the shocks and com- 
motions of our Revolution might 
have afforded an apology for such 
conduct. All had been unsettled, 
and all felt the necessity of re- 
establishing themselves. Topro- 
mote this object with the least 
possible offence to delicacy of 
feeling, 1 was induced to attach 
considerable emolument and high 
honour to all public posts. But 


in course of time, 1 intended to 


work a change by the mere _ 
° 
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of opinion. And this was by no 
means impossible. Every thing 
must yield to the influence of 

wer, when it is directed to ob- 
jects truly just, honourable, and 
great.” 

These were, we fear, chimeras. 
We question the possibility of ef- 
fecting such a revolution in any 
country, where a taste for ease 
and refinement has once taken 
root; and we greatly apprehend, 
that, among all the nations of 
Europe, modern France is the 
very one where the necessary 
simplicity of character, and prac- 
tical exaltation of sentiment, 
would be most difficultly pro- 
duced, and the least likely to be 
ew After he had deve- 
oped the preceding views, Las 
Cases expressed his surprise that 
he should never have thrown out 
a hint of the important objects 
he had in contemplation. 

‘*What would have been the 
use of promulgating my inten- 
tions?” said he: “ 1 should have 
been styled a quack, accused of 
insinuation and subtilty, and 
have fallen into discredit. Situa- 
ted as I was, deprived of here- 
ditary authority, and of the illu- 
sion called legitimacy, I was com- 
pelled to avoid entering the lists 
with my opponents. I was 
obliged to be bold, imperious, 
and decisive. You have told me 
that in your Faubourg they used 
to say, ‘Why ts he not legitimate ?’ 
If I had been so, I certainly 
should not have done more than I 
did ; but my conduct might have 
appeared more amiable.” 

Two or three days after, we 
find him revealing, at considera- 
ble length, and with his accustom- 
ed animation, some of the princi- 
pal objects of his general policy. 
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One of his great plans, he said, 
was the concentration of F 
Spain, Germany and Italy, each 
ito a separate nation, but bound 
together by a federal compact 
and, if possible, by a unity of 
codes, principles, opinions, and 
interests. ‘The concentration of 
France was perfected —that of 
Italy far advanced. In Spain, he 
asserts, it would have been ac. 
complished, had it not been for 
the reverses he sustained at dis. 
tant points, and the error he com- 
mitted in transferring his whole 
forces to the distance of a thou. 
sand leagues from that country. 
Had it not been for this, he ex- 
pected in the course of three or 
four years to have effected sucha 
prosperous revolution in the con- 
dition of the Spaniards, as would 
have well entitled him to their 
gratitude. This hope might have 
been reasonable, or it may have 
been only the sophistry of an 
ambitious mind, seizing upon any 
pretext for open and unprovoked 
aggression; but he was at least 
prophetic in one point of his con- 
cluding observations upon this 
topic: “I should have saved 
them from the tyranny by which 
they are now oppressed, and the 
terrible agitations that await them," 
His remarks upon Germany, 
though few, have a_ prospective 
interest, that gives them no sinall 
importance. 

“ The concentration of the Ger- 
mans must have been effected 
more gradually, and therefore 
had done no more than simpli 
their monstrous complication. 
Not that they were unp 
for concentralization. On 


contrary, they were too well pre- 
pared for it, and they might have 


blindly risen in reaction ~— 
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ws, before they had comprehended 
our designs. How happens it 
that no German prince has yet 
formed a just notion of the spirit 
of hig nation, and turned it to 

account? Certainly if Heaven 
had made me a prince of Ger- 
wany, amidst the many critical 
events of our times, I should 
infallibly have governed the 
90,000,000 of Germans com- 
bined; and from what | know of 
them, I think I may venture to 
afirm, that if they had once 
elected and proclaimed me, they 
would not have forsaken me, and 
Ishould never have been at St. 
Helena.” 

Then after some melancholy 
details and comparisons, resuming 
the previous subject, he said, 

“At all events this concentra- 
ton will be brought about sooner 
or later by the very force of 
wents. ‘The impulse is given, 
wd I think that, since my fall, 
ad the destruction of my system, 
to grand equilibrium can possibly 
beestablished in Europe, except 
by the concentration and confede- 
ration of the principal nations. 
The sovereign who, in the first 
great conflict, shall sincerely em- 
brace the cause of the people, 
wil find himself at the head 
of all Europe, and may attempt 
whatever he pleases.” 

Here again he returns to his 
Motives for withholding all dis- 
dosures upon the subject of these 
and his other adventurous projects. 

passage is remarkable, and 

me of the most explanatory that 

we recollect him to have given, 

of that air of incomprehensibility 

with which, in the fulness of his 

power, he was pleased to envelope 
proceedings. 

“It will perhaps be asked,” he 


says, ‘“ why I did not suffer these 
ideas to transpire? why I did not 
submit them to public discussion ; 
since they would doubtless have 
become popular, and popularity 
would have been an immense re- 
inforcement to me? My answer 
is, that malevolence is ever more 
active than good intention; that 
at the present day, the power of 
wit overrules good sense, and ob- 
scures the clearest points at will; 
and that to have submitted these 
important subjects to public dis- 
cussion would have been to con- 
sign them to the mercy of party 
spirit, passion, intrigue, and 
gossiping, while the infallible re- 
sult would have been discredit 
and opposition. I conceived, 
therefore, that secrecy was the 
most advisable course. I sur- 
rounded myself with that halo of 
mystery, which pleases and inte- 
rests the multitude,—gives birth 
to speculations whieh occupy the 
public mind, and finally, affords 
opportunities for those sudden 
and briliiant disclosures which 
exercise such important influence. 
It was this very principle that 
accelerated my unfortunate march 
to Moscow. Had I been more 
deliberate, I might have averted 
every evil; but I could not delay, 
and aflord time for comment, 
With my career already traced 
out, with my ideas formed for the 
future, it was mecessary that my 
movement and my success should 
seem, as it were, supernatural,” 
While we are upon this sub- 
ject we may in passing observe, 


that these and similar disclosures 


contained in other parts of the pre- 
sent work, have been received in 
a somewhat singular spirit by cer- 
tain persons among the French, 


who shared in Napoleon's power, 
and 
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and still profess a devotion to his 
fame. To some of these, who 
had constant access to his person, 
and were considered to have. been 
admitted to his confidence, it has 
not been a little mortifying to 
find their old master proclaiming 
that, after all, they had been as 
ignorant as the multitude of his 
secret motives and _ intentions 
upon the most important occa- 
sions of his career. They accord- 
ingly assert pretty roundly and 
confidently, that the Emperor has 
been mystifying the Count Las 
Cases and Europe; that these 
elaborate explanations of his un- 
communicated views and objects 
are all a fable, invented for the 
sole purpose of his individual 
justification, and therefore to be 
treated by all sagacious readers 
as neither more nor less than a 
brilliant imposture. We cannot 
stop to adjust the conflicting pro- 
babilities between the Exile’s 
veracity and the incredulity of 
his former servants. We simply 
give as not an incurious circum- 
stance, the feeling which we have 
recently discovered to exist upon 
this portion of the conversations 
at St. Helena. 

It is not surprising that such a 
man as Bonaparte should have 
had an expensive wife, but it is at 
once ludicrous and lamentable to 
think that her rage for caps and 
bonnets should have compelled 
him to employ an imperial coup- 
de-mam upon such an object as a 
refractory Parisian milliner. Such 
however appears to have been the 
necessity of his situation. 

“Speaking of the Empress 
Josephine, he says, ‘ Her extrava- 
gance vexed me beyond measure. 
Calculator as I am, I would, of 
course, rather have given away a 


million of francs than have seen 
100,000 squandered away.’ He 
informed us, that having one day 
unexpectedly broken in upon 
Josephine’s morning circle, he 
found a celebrated milliner, whom 
he had expressly forbidden to go 
near the Empress, as she was 
ruining her by extravagant de- 
mands. ‘ My unlooked-for en- 
trance occasioned great dismay 
in the academic sitting. | 
gave some orders unperceived to 
the individuals who were in at- 
tendance, and on the lady's de- 
parture she was seized, and con- 
ducted to the Biectre. A great 
outcry was raised among the 
higher circles in Paris; it was 
said that my conduct was dis- 
graceful. It soon became the 
fashion to visit the milliner in her 
confinement, and there was daily 
a file of carriages at the gate of 
the prison. ‘The police informed 
me of these facts. ‘All the 
better,’ said I; ‘but I hope she 
is not treated with severity; not 
confined in a dungeon.’— No, 
Sire, she has a suite of apart- 
ments, and a drawing-room.’ 
—‘Oh, well! let her be. If this 
measure is pronounced to be 
tyrannical, so much the better; 
it will be a diapason stroke fora 
great many others. Very little 
will serve to shew that I can do 
more.’ ” 

But what follows was still more 
provoking. 

“He also mentioned a cele- 
brated man-milliner who, he said, 
was the most insolent fellow he had 
ever met with in the whole course 
of his life. ‘I was one day, 


said the Emperor, ‘ speaking to 
him respecting a trowssea# that 
had furnished, when he had the 


presumption to call my conduct 
in 
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in question. He did what no 
man in France except himself 
would have ventured to do; he 
began with great volubility to 

ve to me that I did not grant 
ssufficient allowance to the Em- 
press Josephine, and that it was 
impossible she could pay for her 
dothes outof such a sum. I soon 
put an end to his impertinent elo- 
uence. I stopped him short with 
alook, and lett him transfixed.’ ” 

We have already noticed the 
rapidity and precision of his 
judgments upon literary topics : 
we give one farther example. 

*“ At first he expressed his sur- 
prise that the Romans _ should 
have had no tragedies ; but then 
again he observed, that tragedy, 
in dramatic representation, would 
have been ill-calculated to rouse 
the feelings of the Romans, since 
they performed real tragedy in 
their circuses. ‘The combats of 
the gladiators,’ said he, ‘the 
sight of men consigned to the 
fury of wild beasts, were far 
wore terrible than all our drama- 
tc horrors put together. These, 
in fact, were the only tragedies 
suited to the iron nerves of the 
Romans.’ ” 

. There are many scattered say- 
ings which mark the man. 

Speaking of the elements of 
society, he said, ‘ Democracy 
may be furious—but it has some 

rt—it may be moved. As to 
Aristocracy, it is always cold and 
unforgiving.” 

One day, when the Emperor 
Was reproaching an individual for 
hot correcting the vices which he 
saew he possessed, “ Sir,” said he, 
“when a man knows his moral 
nfirmity, he may cure his mind, 


a he would cure his arm or 
eg.” 
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It was asked in his presence, 
how it happened that misfortunes 
which were yet uncertain often 
distressed us more than miseries 
that had already been. suffered : 
‘ Because,” observed the Em- 
peror, ‘in the imagination, as in 
calculation, the power of what is 
unknown is incommensurable.” 

The’same promptness of scien- 
tific analysis will be recognised in 
the following anecdote. — The 
Count Las Cases, who, by the 
way, is singularly prone to exalt 
every casual coincidence into a 
miraculous interference, related 
an instance of the kind, as 
reported to him by Charette, 
the hero of La Vendée, Cha- 
rette, in his youth, was off Brest 
in a small cutter, when a furious 
gale of wind came on. The 
mast was carried away; the 
vessel became unmanageable, 
and certain destruction seemed 
inevitable. At the moment of 
extreme danger, the whole crew, 
by a spontaneous impulse, made 
a vow of a taper to Our Lady of 
Recouvrance at Brest, if she 
would vouchsafe to ensure their 
safety. The wind instanily 
abated. It was in the month of 
December, and the night was 
long and dark. ‘The vessel, which 
had got entangled among ridges, 
drifted along at hazard, and the 
crew had resigned themselves to 
the will of fate, when they un- 
expectedly heard the ringing of a 
bell. They sounded, and finding 
but little depth of water, they 
cast anchor. At daybreak they 


found that they were at the mouth 
of the river of Landernau. The 
bell they had heard was that of 
the neighbouring parish church. 
“The cutter,” continued the 


Count, “had miraculously es- 
caped 
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caped the numerous sand-banks 
that are dispersed about the en- 
trance of Brest. She had been 
carried through the narrow inlet 
of the port, had passed three or 
four hundred ships that were lying 
in the roads, and had at length 
found a calm station at the mouth 
of the river.”—** This,” said the 
Emperor, “shews the difference 
between the blindfold efforts of 
man, and the certain course of 
nature. That, at which you ex- 
press so much surprise, must 
necessarily have happened. It is 
very probable, that with the full 
power of exerting the utmost 
skill, the confusion and errors of 
the moment would have occasion- 
ed the wreck of the vessel; 
whereas, in spite of so many 
adverse chances, Nature saved 
her: she was borne onward by 
the tide ; the force of the current 
carried her precisely through the 
middle of each channel, so that 
she could not possibly be lost.” 

Among the numerous historical 
details that are scattered through- 
out the present publication, there 
is a full account of the affair of the 
unfortunate Duke d’Enghien, and 
of the manner in which Napoleon 
recurred to it. In the presence 
of strangers he adopted a line of 
argument founded almost exclu- 
sively on the law of nature and 
state politics. With those whom 
he admitted to the intimacy of 
private conversation, he descend- 
ed into the following particu- 
lars :— 

“Twas one day alone, I re- 
collect it well; I was taking my 
coffee, half-seated on the table on 
which I had just dined, when 
sudden information is brought to 
me that a new conspiracy has 
been discovered. I am warmly 


urged to put an end to these 
enormities. They represent to 
me that it is time, at last, to 
give a lesson to those who have 
been day after day conspiring 
against my life; that this end 
can only be attained by shedding 
the blood of one of them; and 
that the Duke d’Enghien, who 
might now be convicted of form. 
ing part of this new conspiracy, 
and taken in the very act, should 
be that one. It was added, that 
he had been seen at Strasburg; 
that it was even believed that he 
had been in Paris; and that the 
plan was, that he should enter 
France by the East, at the mo- 
ment of the explosion, whilst 
the Duke of Berry was disem- 
barking in the West. I should 
tell you (observed the Emperor) 
that I did not even know precise- 
ly who the Duke d’Enghien was 
(the Revolution having taken 
place when I was yet a very 
young man, and I having never 
been at Court); and that I was 
quite in the dark as to where he 
was at that moment. Having been 
informed on those points, I ex- 
claimed, that if such were the case, 
the Duke ought to be arrested, 
and that orders should be given 
to that effect. Every thing had 
been foreseen, and prepared— 
the different orders were already 
drawn up—nothing remained to 
be done but to sign them; and 
the fate of the young Prince was 
thus decided. He had been re 
siding for some time past at a 
distance of about three leagues 
from the Rhine, ia the States of 
Baden. Had I been sooner aware 
of this fact, and of its import 
ance, I should have taken um- 
brage at it, and should not have 


suffered the Prince to remain - 
near 
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near the frontiers of France; and 
that circumstance, as it happened, 
would have saved his life. As 
for the assertions that were ad- 
vanced at the time, that I had 
been strenuously opposed in this 
affair, and that numerous solici- 
tations had been made to me, they 
are utterly false, and were only 
invented to make me appear in a 
more odious light. The same 
thing may be said of the various 
motives that have been ascribed 
tome. ‘These motives may have 
existed in the bosoms of those 
who acted an inferior part on the 
occasion, and may have guided 
them in their private views ; but 
my conduct was influenced only 
by the nature of the fact itself, 
and the energy of my disposition. 
Undoubtedly, if I had been in- 


formed in time of certain circum- 


stances respecting the opinions of 


the Prince, and his disposition— 
if, above all, I had seen the letter 
which he wrote to me, and which, 
God knows for what reason, was 
only delivered to me after his 
death, I should certainly have 
forgiven him.” 
Here, however, we conclude 
our extracts, regretting we cannot 
room for more: but we con- 
clude as we began, by cautioning 
gainst too implicitly believing 
the statements here laid down. 
Some may doubtless be refuted ; 
‘last relating to the Duke d’En- 
wen has since been fully so. 
istory has, however, upon her 
toll but very few names, perhaps 
80 one altogether so remarkable 
as that of Bonaparie ; and when a 
nd years shall have rolled 
ever his grave, the conquerors of 
‘atiquity, and those of later years, 
"ul appear but insignificant cha- 
facters compared with him. 





5. Memoirs of General Count Rapp, 
First Aide-de-cump to Napoleon. 
Written by himself. 

General Rapp was one of Bo- 
naparte’s most distinguished offi- 
cers ; and, in the quality of aide- 
de-camp, accompanied bis mas- 
ter through all those brilliant but 
desolating campaigns, which at 
length terminated in the ill-judg- 
ed and fatal expedition to Russia. 

He commenced his _ military 

career under the celebrated Des- 
saix in the campaigns of Germany 
and Egypt. On the death of 
Dessaix, who was killed at Ma- 
rengo, Bonaparte, then First Con- 
sul, appointed him to a postabout 
his own person, and from that 
time he seems to have been per- 
manently established inNapoleon’s 
confidence. However differently 
we may ourselves think of the 
latter, it would be unjust not to 
insert the following apology for 
his apparent character :— 

** Many persons have described 
Napoleon as a violent, harsh, and 
passionate man; this is because 
they have not known him. Ab- 
sorbed as he was in important 
business, opposed in his views, 
and impeded in his plans, it was 
certainly natural that he should 
sometimes evince impatience and 
inequality of temper. His natu- 
ral kindness and generosity soon 
subdued his irritation; but it 
must be observed, that, far from 
seeking to appease him, his con- 
fidents never failed to excite his 
anger. ‘ Your Majesty is right,’ 


they would say, ‘ such a one de- 
serves to be shot or broken, dis- 
missed or disgraced: 1 have long 
known him to be your enemy. 
An example must be made; it is 
necessary for the maintenance of 

tranquillity.» 
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tranquillity.’ If the matter in 
question had been to levy contri- 
butions on the enemy’s territory, 
Napoleon, perhaps, would demand 
twenty millions; but he would 
be advised to exact ten millions 
more. He would be told by those 
about him, ‘ It is necessary that 
your Majesty should spare your 
treasury, that you should main- 
tain your troops at the expense 
of foreign countries, or leave them 
to subsist on the territory of the 
Confederation.’ If he entertained 
the idea of levying 200,000 con- 
scripts, he was persuaded to de- 
mand 300,000. If he proposed 
to pay a creditor whose right was 
unquestionable, doubts were start- 
ed respecting the legality of the 
debt. The amount claimed was 
perhaps reduced to one half, or 
one third ; and it not unfrequent- 
ly happened that the debt was 
denied altogether. If he spoke 
of commencing war, the bold re- 
solution was applauded. It was 
said war enriched France; that it 
was necessary to astonish the 
world, and to astonish it in a way 
worthy of the great nation. Thus, 
by being excited and urged to en- 
ter upon uncertain plans and en- 
terprises, Napoleon was plunged 
into continual war. Thus it was, 
that his reign was impressed with 
an air of violence contrary to his 
own character and habits, which 
were perfectly gentle.” 

Whatever may have been the 
other qualities of Bonaparte’s cha- 
racter, we have certainly always 
thought the charge of the absence 
of personal bravery a most absurd 
one. General Rapp repels it 
with indignation, and describes 
the circumstances attending the 
explosion of the infernal machine 


in proof of Napoleon's self-pos- 
session : 

“‘ When I entered the theatre 
Napoleon was seated in his box, 
calm and composed, and looking 
at the audience through his opera. 
glass. Fouché was beside him. 
‘ Josephine ’ said he, as soon 
as he observed me. She entered 
at that moment, and he did not 
finish his question. ‘ The ras- 
cals,’ said he very coolly, * want- 
ed to blow me up. Bring mea 
book of the Oratorio.’ ” 

The negotiations with the Aus- 
trian General Mack, who having 
shut himself up in Ulm, was in- 
duced to surrender, although pos- 
sessing a force of 33,000 men, in 
the best possible order, affords a 
fine specimen of the manner in 
which the French, during the 
memorable events to which these 
Memoirs relate, ‘ eked out the 
lion’s with the fox’s skin ;’ but an 
instance of similar craft, after the 
occupation of Vienna, is more ca 
pable of being extracted : 

‘* We marched close upon the 
enemy's rear-guard. We might 
easily have taken it; but we 
avoided doing so. We wished to 
Jull his vigilance : we did not press 
him closely, and we circulated 
reports of peace. We suffered 
both troops and baggage to escape 
us; but the loss of a few men was 
of little consequence. The pre- 
servation of the bridges was the 
important point: if they should 
be broken, it was determined that 
we should repair them; we took 
our measures accordingly. The 
troops, who were posted in echelon 
on the road, were warned to allow 
no demonstration to escape them 
that was likely to put the enemy 


on his guard. No one was per 
mitt 
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mitted toenter Vienna; but every 
ing being examined, and every 
ent completed, theGrand 

Duke took possession of the capi- 
ul, and directed Lanusses and 
Bertrand to make without delay a 
reconnaissance onthe river. They 
found at the gaies of the suburb 
spost of Austrian cavalry. There 
had been no fighting for upwards 
of three days. It appeared as 
though an armistice had been en- 
tered into. Lanusses and Ber- 
trand accosted the Austrian com- 
mandant, commenced a conversa- 
tion with him, followed him close- 
ly, and would not suffer him to 
quit them, On reaching the 
banks of the river, they still per- 
sisted in following him, in spite of 
his wish to get rid of them. The 
Austrian became impatient; the 
French generals asked leave to 
communicate with the general 
commanding the troops stationed 
on the left bank of the river. 
They obtained permission to do 
0; but the 10th hussars were not 
allowed to accompany them, and 
they were consequently obliged to 
halt and take a position. Mean- 
while our troops were advancing, 
led by the Grand Duke and Mar- 
shal Lannes. The bridge still 
remained undamaged; but the 
trains were laid, and the gunners 
held their matches in readiness : 
the ieast sign that might have in- 
dicated the intention of passing 
by force would have ruined the en- 
terprise. It was necessary to re- 
sort to artifice; and we suc- 
ceeded in imposing on the simpli- 
tity of the Austrians. The two 
marshals dismounted, and only a 
small detachment entered upon 
the bridge. General Belliard 
advanced, walking with his hands 
behind his back, accompanied by 


two officers of the staff; Lannes 


joined him with some others; they 


walked about, talking together, 
and at length joined the Austrians. 
The officer commanding the post 
at first directed them to stand 
back ; but he at length permitted 
them to advance, and they entered 
into conversation together. They 
repeated what had already been 
affirmed by General Bertrand, 
namely, that the negotiations were 
advancing, that the war was at an 
end, and that there would be no 
more fighting and _ slaughter. 
‘Why,’ said the Marshal, ‘ do 
you keep your guns still pointed 
at us? Has there not been 
enough of bloodshed? Do you 
wish to attack us, and to prolong 
miseries which weigh more heavi- 
ly on you than on us? Come, 
let us have no more provocation ; 
turn your guns.’ Half persuad- 
ed and half convinced, the com- 
manding officer yielded. The 
artillery was turned in the direc- 
tion of the Austrians, and the 
troops laid down their arms in 
bundles. During this conference 
the platoon of our advanced guard 
came up slowly, and at length it 
arrived, masking sappers and 
gunners, who threw the combusti- 
ble matters into the river, sprin- 
kled water on the powder, and cut 
the trains. The Austrian com- 
mander, who was not sufficient] 

acquainted with the French jan- 
guage to take much interest in 
the conversation, perceived that 
the troop was gaining ground, 
and endeavoured to make us un- 
derstand that he could not permit 
it. Marshal Lannes and General 
Belliard tried to satisfy him ; they 
observed that the cold was severe, 
and that our men were only 


marching about to warm them- 
selves. 
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selves. But the column. still 
continued to advance, and it was 
already three quarters over the 
bridge. The commander lost all 
patience, and ordered his troops 
to fire: they instantly took up 
their arms, and the artillerymen 
prepared their guns. Our situa- 
tion was terrible : a little less pre- 
sence of mind on our part, and 
the bridge would have been blown 
up, our troops in the river, and 
the campaign atan end. But the 
Austrian had to deal with men 
who were not easily disconcerted. 
Marshal Lannes seized him b 

the one arm, and General Belliard 
by the other. They threatened 
him, and drowned his voice when 
he attempted to call for help. 
Meanwhile the Prince of Hogs- 
berg arrived accompanied by Ge- 
neral Bertrand. An officerset off 
to render an account of the state 
of affairs to the Grand Duke; and 
on his way transmitted to the 
troop an order to quicken their 
march and arrive speedily. The 
Marshal advanced to meet the 
Prince, complained of the con- 
duct of the commander of the 
post, requested that he might be 
punished and removed from the 
rear-guard, where he might im- 
pede the negotiations. Hogsberg 
fell into the snare : he deliberated, 
approved, contradicted, and lost 
himself in a useless conversation. 
Our troops made the most of their 
time; they arrived, debouched, 
and the bridge was taken. Re- 


connaissances were immediately - 


ordered in every direction; and 
General Belliard led our columns 
on the road leading to Stockrau, 
where they took a position.— 
Hogsberg, mortified at his ill- 
timed loquacity, proceeded to the 
Grand Duke, who, after a short 


conversation, referred him 
Napoleon, and also crossed the 
river. 

The following account of t 
battle of Borodino is mands 
characteristic : 

* Night came on. I was in 
attendance; I slept in Napoleon's 
tent. The part where he slept 
was generally separated by a par- 
tition of cloth from that which 
was reserved for the aide-de-camp 
in attendance. The Emperor 
slept very little: I waked him 
several times to give him in re- 
ports and accounts from the ad- 
vanced posts, which all proved to 
him that the Russians expected to 
be attacked. At three in the 
morning he called a valet-de- 
chambre, and made him bring 
some punch; I had the honour of 
taking some with him. He asked 
me if I had slept well; I answer- 
ed, that the nights were already 
cold, that I had often been awak- 
ed. He said, ‘ Weshall havean 
affair to-day with this famous 
Kutusow. You recollect, no 
doubt, that it was he who com- 
manded at Braunau, in the cam- 
paign of Austerlitz. He remained 
three weeks in that place, without 
leaving his chamber once. He 
did not even get on horseback to 
see the fortifications. General 
Benigsen, though as old, isa more 
vigorous fellow than he, [ do 
not know why Alexander has not 
sent this Hanoverian to replace 
Barclay.’ He took a glass of 
punch, read some reports, & 
added, ‘ Well, Rapp, do you think 
that we shall manage our concerns 
properly to-day ?’—‘ There 1s not 
the least doubt of it, Sire; we 
have exhausted all our resources, 
we are obliged to conquer. Na- 


poleon coniiued his discouree 
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yd replied : ‘ Fortune is a liberal 
mistress; I have often said SO, 
awd begin to experience it.’ — 
‘Your Majesty recollects that you 
did me the honour to tell me at 
Smolensko, that the glass was full, 
that it must be drunk off.’—‘ It is 
at present the case more than 
ever: there is no time to lose, 
The army moreover knows its 
situation: it knows that it can 
oly find provisions at Moscow, 
od that it has not more than 
thirty leagues to go. ‘This poor 
amy is much reduced, but what 
remains of it is good; my guard, 
besides, is untouched.’ He sent 
for Prince Berthier, and transact- 
ed business till half-past five. 
We mounted on horseback: the 
trumpets sounded, the drums were 
beaten ; and as soon as the troops 
knew it, there was nothing but 
acclamations. ‘ It is the enthu- 
asm of Austerlitz. Let the pro- 
clamation be read,’ 
‘Soldiers! 

‘This is the battle that you 
lave so long wished for! Hence- 
forth vietory depends on you; we 
want her; she will give us abun- 
dance of good winter-quarters, 

a quiet return to our country. 
Behave yourselves as at Auster- 
li, at Friedland, at Witepsk, at 
Smolensko; and let the remotest 
posterity quote your conduct on 
this day, and let it be said of you, 
He was at that great battle un- 
der the walls of Moscow.’ 

“The acclamations redoubled, 

troops were incessantly de- 
manding to fight, the action 
toon began, 

“The wings were composed of 
talians and Poles: Napoleon acted 
onthe left of the enemy’s masses. 

yond this we had no precise in- 
‘mation; women, children, old 


people, cattle, all had disappeared ; 
there was not a person who 
could give us the least infor- 
mation. Ney marched towards 
the enemy, and broke through 
them with that force, that impetu- 
osity, of which he had given so 
many proofs. We carried the 
three redoubts which supported 
the enemy. He came up with 
fresh troops ; confusion began in 
our ranks; we gave up two of 
these works: the last even was in 
danger, ‘The Russians already 
erowned the crest of the ditches. 
The King of Naples sees the 
danger, flies to the spot, alights 
from his horse, enters, mounts the 
parapet; he calls and animates 
the soldiers. The redoubt is 
strengthened, the fire becomes 
terrible, the assailants dare not 
try the assault. Some squadrons 
appear ; Murat mounts his horse, 
charges, routs the columns scat- 
tered over the plain. We retake 
the intrenchments, and finally es- 
tablish ourselves in them. This 
trait of boldness decided the fate 
of the day. 

** General Compans had just 
been wounded; I went to take 
the command of his division. It 
made a part of the corps d’armée 
of Marshal Davoust. It had al- 
ready taken one of the intrenched 
positions of the enemy; it had 
also suffered much. I consulted, 
on my arrival, with Marshal Ney, 
whose right I supported. Our 
troops were in confusion, we 
rallied them, we rushed headlong 
on the Russians, we made them 
expiate their success. Neither 


discharges of cannon nor mus- 
quetry could stop us. The in- 
fantry, the cavalry, charged with 
fury from one extremity of the 
I had never 


before 


line to the other. 
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before seen such carnage. We 
had inclined too much towards 
the right; the King of Naples re- 
mained alone, exposed to the 
havoc of the batteries of Semin- 
skoe. He had nothing but ca- 
valry; a deep ravine separated 
him from the village: it was not 
easy to take it, but it was neces- 
sary to do so under pain of being 
swept away by the grape-shot. 
Gencral Belliard, who only per- 
ceives a screen of light cavalry, 
conceives the design of driving 
it off and moving by the left on 
the redoubt. ‘ Run to Latour 
Maubourg,’ Murat said to him ; 
‘tell him to take a brigade of 
French ard Saxon cuirassiers, to 
pass the ravine, to put all to the 
sword, to arrive at full gallop at 
the back of the redoubt, and to 
spike all the cannon. If he should 
fail, let him return in the same 
direction. You shall place a bat- 
tery of forty pieces of cannon and 
a part of the reserve to protect 
the retreat.’ Latour Maubourg 
put himself in movement, routed, 
dispersed the Russians, and made 
himself master of the works. 
Friant came up to occupy them. 
All the reserve passed, and esta- 
blished itself on the left of the 
village. There remained a last 
retrenchment, which took us in 
flank and commanded our posi- 
tion. The reserve had taken one, 
it thought that it could take 
another. Caulincourt advanced, 
and spread far and wide confu- 
sion and death. He falls sud- 
denly on the redoubt, and gets 
possession of it. A soldier hid- 
den in an embrasure stretched 
him dead. He slept the sleep of 
the brave; he was not a witness 
of our disasters. 

“ Every thing was in flight ; 
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the fire had ceased, the carn 
had paused. General Belliard 
went to reconnoitre a wood gi- 
tuated at some distance. He 
perceived the road which con. 
verged on us; it was covered 
with troops and convoys, which 
were retreating. If they had 
been intercepted, all the right of 
the enemy’s army had been taken 
in the segment in which it was 
laced. He came and informed 
furat of it. ‘ Run and give an 
account of it to the Emperor,’ 
said the Prince. He went, but 
Napoleon did not think the mo- 
ment come. ‘I do not see suffi. 
ciently clear on my chess-board ; 
| expect news from Poniatowski, 
Return, examine, come back.’ 
The General returned, indeed, 
but it was too late. The Russian 
guard was advancing; infantry, 
cavalry, all were coming up to 
renew the attack. The General 
had only time to collect a few 
pieces of cannon. ‘ Grane-shot, 
grape-shot, and nothing but grape- 
shot,’ he said to the artillerymen. 
The firing began: its effect was 
terrible ; in one instant the ground 
was covered with dead. The 
shattered column was dissipated 
like a shadow. It did not fire one 
shot. Its artillery arrived a few 
moments after ; we got possession 
of it. The battle was gained, 
but the firing was still terrible. 
The balls and shots were pouring 
down by my side. In the space 
of one hour I was struck four 
times : first with two shots rather 
slightly, then with a bullet on 
the left arm, which carried away 
the sleeve of my coat and shirt 
close to the skin. I was then at 
the head of the sixty-first regt 
ment, which I had known in Upper 
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t who were there; it was 
rather singular to meet here. I 
won received a fourth wound; a 
ball struck me on my left hip, 
und threw me headlong from my 
horse :-—it was the twenty-second. 
| was obliged to quit the field of 
battle; I informed Marshal Ney 
of it, his troops were mixed with 
mine, 

“ General Dessaix, the only 

of that division who was 
not wounded, succeeded me ; amo- 
ment after he had his arm broken ; 
Friant was not wounded till after- 
wards. 

“ T was dressed by the surgeon 
of Napoleon, who also came him- 
vif to visit me. ‘Is it, then, 
always your turn? How are 
hings going on?’ ‘ Sire, I think 
you will be obliged to make. 
your guard charge.’ ‘ I shall 
take good care not to do so. I 
donot wish to see it destroyed. 
lam sure to gain the battle with- 
out its taking a part.’ It did not 
charge in effect, with the excep- 
tion of thirty pieces of cannon, 
which did wonders. 

“ The day ended; fifty thou- 
sand men lay on the field of battle. 
A multitude of generals were 
killed and wounded : we had for- 
tydisabled. We made some pri- 
soners, took some pieces of can- 
ton: this result did not compen- 
sate for the losses which it had 
cost us,” 

General Rapp proceeds to de- 
‘eribe the entrance into Moscow, 
and its conflagration. Amidst all 
the horrors of those scenes there 
a little touch of human feeling, 
Which would be quite refreshing, 
could we forget that it was exhi- 
bited by one who had shown him- 
self utterly reckless of human life 
and happiness :— 

1825. 
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** I began to be able to walk ; 
on the 13th I went to the palace: 
Napoleon asked with kindness in 
what state my wounds were? how 
I was goingon? He showed me 
the portrait of the King of Rome, 
which he had received at the mo- 
ment we were going to begin the 
battle of the Moskowa. He had 
shown it to most of the generals. 
I had to carry orders; the battle 
began; we had other things to 
attend to. He wished now te 
make me amends; he looked for 
the medallion, and observed, with 
a satisfaction which betrayed itself 
in his eyes :—‘ My son is the finest 
child in France.’” 

The miseries of the retreat of 
the French army from Russia are 
known to every one. The fol- 
lowing are fragments of General 
Rapp’s account of them : 

‘The cold, the privations, 
were extreme; the hour of dis- 
asters had come on us! We found 
our wounded lying dead on the 
road, and the Russians waiting for 
us at Viasma. At the sight of 
these columns the soldiers col- 
lected a remnant of energy, fell 
upon them, and defeated them. 
But we were harassed by troops 
animated by abundance, and by 
hope of plunder. At every step 
we were obliged to halt, and fight ; 
we slackened our march over a 
wasted country, which we should 
have gone over with the greatest 
rapidity. Cold, hunger, the Cos- 
sacks,—every scourge was let 
loose upon us. The army was 
sinking under the weight of its 
misfortunes; the road was strewed 
with the dead: our sufferings ex- 
ceeded imagination. How many 
sick and wounded generals did I 
meet in this terrible retreat, whom 
I believed that I should never 

E again 
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again see! Of this number was 
General Friant, whose wounds 
were still open ; General Duros- 
nel, who travelicd with a nervous 
fever, almost continually delirious; 
and the brave General Belliard, 
who was wounded by a gun-shot, 
in the battle of the Moskowa. 

“ A part of the infantry crossed 
over (the Borysthenes), the re- 
mainder bivouacked in a little 
wood, on the bank where we were. 
We were engaged all night in 
getting the cannon across. The 
last was on the ascent, when the 
enemy appeared... They attack- 
ed immediately, with considerable 
masses ; we received their charges 
without being shaken; but our 
end was attained: we had no ob- 
ject in fighting; we retreated. 
We left behind a few hundreds 
of men, whom wounds and ex- 
haustion had put out of a condi- 
tion to follow. Poor creatures! 
they complained, they groaned, 
and called for death; it was a 
heart-rending sight; but what 
could we do? Every one was 
bending under the burden of life, 
and supported it with difficulty. 
I had sufficient strength to share 
it with others. The Russians 
pursued us, they wished to pass 
by main force. Ney received 
them with that vigour, that impe- 
tuosity, which healways displayed 
in his attacks: they were repuls- 
ed, and the bridge became a prey 
tothe flames. The firing ceased, 
we withdrew during the night. I 
joined Napoleon at Smolensko 
the day after the next in the even- 
ing. He knew that a ball had 
grazed my head, and that another 
had killed my horse ; he observed 
to me, * You may be at ease now, 
you will not be killed this cam- 
paign.’—‘ I hope that your Ma- 
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jesty may not be deceived; but 
you often gave the same assur- 
ance to poor Lannes, who never. 
theless was killed.’—‘ No! no! 
you will not be killed.’—* ] pe. 
lieve it; but I may be still frozen 
to death.’ - - - 

- - - ““ Napoleon marched on 
foot at the head of his guard, and 
often talked of Ney ; he called to 
mind his coup d’eil so accurate 
and true, his courage proof against 
every thing, in short all the qua- 
lities which made him so brilliant 
on the field of battle.—‘ He is 
lost. Well! I have three hun- 
dred millions in the Tuileries, | 
would give them if he were re- 
stored to me.’—He fixed his head- 
quarters at Dombrowna. He 
lodged with a Russian lady who 
had the courage not to abandon 
her house. I was on duty that 
day: the Emperor sent for me 
towards one o’clock in the morn- 
ing; he was very much dejected; 
it was difficult for him not to be 
so; the scene was frightful. He 
observed to me, ‘ My affairs are 
going on very badly ; these poor 
soldiers rend my heart; | cannot, 
however, relieve them.’—There 
was a cry of ‘ ‘T’o arms !’"—Firing 
was heard ; every thing was in an 
uproar. ‘Go, see what It 1s, 
Napoleon said to me with the 
greatest sang-froid; ‘1 am sure 
that they are some rogues of Cos- 
sacks who want to hinder us trom 
sleeping.’ It was, in reality, 8 
false alarm. - - - 

_-- Napoleon despaired of 
ever seeing the rear-guard. Net- 
ther did we see any more the Rus- 
sian infantry; it was probable 
that they had taken some post 


tion: they ought to have “on 
nothing escape. l he next y 
we pushed on two leagu 


farther ; 
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farther; we halted in a wretched 
hamlet. It was there that the Em- 

r learned, towards the even- 
ing, of Ney’s arrival, and his hav- 
ing joined the fourth corps. It may 
be easily conceived what joy he 
experienced, and in what manner 
he received the Marshal on the 


next day.” 





6. The Military Exploits, §c. §c. 
of Don Juan Martin Diez, the 
Empecinado: translated by a 
General Officer. 


John Martin Diez was born in 
September 1775, in the town of 
Castrillo de Duero, near Vallado- 
id, in Old Castile. ** His parents, 
John and Lucy, were respected 
peasants, descended from persons 
of the same class; and John 
Martin, from his infancy, seemed 
destined to pursue the same 
course of life as his forefathers. 
By labouring in the fields he ac- 
quired great bodily strength, and 
gave early proof of the desire he 
felt to employ it in the service of 
his country ; for, before he had 
atlained his sixteenth year, he ran 
away from his family, and enlisted. 
He was, however discharged, at 
the earnest entreaties of his 
Parents, upon the fair plea of his 

ng under age. 

“His father, it seems, died at 
the very moment that war was 
proclaimed against France, at the 
‘commencement of the French 
Revolution. John Martin follow- 
ing the dictates of his heart, re- 
solved to be a soldier, and in- 
santly volunteered his services 
uring the term of the war. He 
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was admitted as a private into the 
regiment of Dragoons of Spain, in 
which he served until the peace ; 
and was always distinguished for 
his gallantry in the field, and for 
his subordination and regularity 
in quarters. 

“ At the close of the war he 
was discharged, and returned to 
his home: soon after, he mairied 
Catalina de la Fuente, and went 
to live in the town of Fuentecen, 
two leagues from Castrillo, and 
there resumed the labours of the 
fleld. 

“ Here he acquired the nick- 
name of Empecinado ;* and here 
he was when the first division of 
Napoleon's troops entered Spain. 

“From the knowledge he had 
acquired, during the war, of the 
character of the French, he con- 
ceived towards them the most in- 
veterate antipathy : this was very 
soon made manifest to his neigh- 
bours; for as early as the year 
1807, his sense of duty and 
obedience to the orders of govern- 
ment alone restrained his ardour, 
and prevented his commencing’ 
warfare upon these pretended 
allies. He continually declared 
these sentiments in his own and 
the neighbouring towns; and en- 
deavoured to prove that the 
French troops ought at that mo- 
ment to have been considered 
enemies to the country. When he 
was told that King Ferdinand had 
passed through Aranda de Duero, 
he was heard to say, ‘ The French 
are an infumous people ; Napoleon 
is the worst among them; and, if 
Ferdinand once enters France, he 
will never get out of it, until we go 


* The inhabitants of Castrillo de Duero are indiscriminately called so, in conse- 

quence of a very black mud being found in a little stream there ; but Empecinado 

ne the nickname of Martin Diez purely in consequence of his celebrity. 
E2 


and 
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and fetch him.’ This spirited 
conduct and correct opinion seem- 
ed to portend that he was one of 
those Spaniards destined by Pro- 
vidence to espouse the cause of 
his country, to defend her, and to 
free her from the slavery with 
which she was threatened by the 
despot of France. 

“The instant it was known 
that King Ferdinand was at 
Bayonne, the Empecinado de- 
termined to make war against 
the French ; and at the close of the 
month of March, having per- 
suaded two of his neighbours to 
accompany him, he took the field, 
and thus most justly acquired the 
title of the first proclaimer of na- 
tional liberty. One of his two 
companions was a boy of sixteen 
years old, Juan Garcia, of the 
town of Cuevas, near to Castrillo. 

‘He took post upon the high- 
road from France to Madrid, 
close to the village of Onrubia, 
four leagues from Aranda de 
Duero, conceiving this spot well 
calculated for the purpose of in- 
tercepting the French couriers. 
In afew hours he got possession 
of the correspondence ot acourier, 
who escaped only by the fleetness 
of his horse, but who left behind 
him the guide and letter-bags. 

“A few days afterwards he 
intercepted and killed another 
courier, and thus supplied himself 
with a horse and arms.” 

At first we find this intrepid 
chief, with twelve or fifteen com- 
panions, undertaking the most 
dashing affairs; and at last he 
is seen at the head of from 1500 
to 5000 brave men, facing the 
strongest columns of the enemy 
in the field, baffling armies sent 
to surround him, shutting up gar- 
risons, and cutting off supplies, 


by an activity which seemed to 
quadruple his force, and make the 
name of Empecinado a shield to 
the people and a terror to their 
invaders. 

“Amongst the early and bold 
operations of this chief, one jy 
particular deserves notice, the 
capture of a convoy, in which was 
a carriage conveying a female re. 
lation or friend of Marshal Mon- 
cey. This coach was escorted by 
twelve soldiers, in the centre of 
two columns of six thousand men 
each, about a mile asunder. The 
Empecinado, with eight of his peo- 
ple, was concealed close to the 
town of Caravias. He allowed 
the leading column to pass, then 
boldly rushed upon the convoy, 
put to death the whole of the es- 
cort, seized and carried off the 
carriage; and when the alarm 
was given, Martin and his prize 
were in safety in the mountains, 
and he effectually eluded the long 
and strict search which was made 
after him. He was only able to 
save the life of one of the men 
servants and of the lady, whom 
he not only saved, but, as she was 
with child, he sent her to his own 
house that she might receive care 
and attention. ‘The convoy turn- 
ed out a prize of great value; it 
consisted of money, some jewels, 
and a variety of ornamental trin- 
kets for women, military effects, 
such as officers’ epaulets, gold and 
silver lace, and sword-blades. 
Martin divided a great portion of 
these things amongst his men; he 
took a share himself; but he re- 
served for the government the 
principal part, which he placed 
at the disposal of General Cuesta, 
in Salamanca; thus giving 4? 
unequivocal proof of his disinte- 
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been issued by the government 
(the central junta), that every 
thing taken from the enemy by 
the patriot parties should exclu- 
sively belong to them.’ 

Gradually acquiring strength, 
the Empecinado at length passed 
into the province of Guadalaxara, 
acting as a general at his own dis- 
cretion, and made the vicinity of 
Madrid the theatre of his incredi- 
ble exertions. 

The following answer of Martin 
to an intriguing letter of General 
Hugo, a renegade Spaniard, in- 
siting him over to the side of 
King Joseph, is remarkable. 

“Sir,—I value as I ought the 
opinion you have formed of me; 
lhave formed a very bad one of 
you: nevertheless if you sincerely 
repent your atrocities, and tired 
of being a slave you wish to re- 
cover your liberty in the service 
of a free nation, valiant as she is 
generous, the Empecinado offers 
you his protection. 

“That Massena and his army 
surrendered on the 4th of Novem- 
ber last, would seem to admit of 
no doubt; but allowing it to be 
witrue, certain it is that if he has 
not already perished, he will soon 
be destroyed; for fortune, his 
mother, has for a long time turned 
her back upon him. 

“There is little doubt that 
the actual state of things must 
soon terminate, for it appears that 
all the nations of Europe are 
combined against the French: 
however, without that circum- 
stance, Spain has always had and 
how particularly has more force, 
‘nergy, and constancy, than are 
tequired merely to humble the 

ons of your king. 

“ Corrupt and venal men alone 
can find in your Joseph, the First 

mg of Madrid! those qualities 
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which you suppose him to have— 
if he be so good a man, why does 
he commit and suffer to be com- 
mitted such atrocities? A proud 
and perfidious usurper can_never 
be a good man! TheSpaniards who 
take part with the brother of Na- 
poleon must be very few, but, if 
there were many, they must always 
be the vilest and most detestable ; 
the sound part of the nation, 
which is the great majority, and 
which constitutes her strength, 
abhors and detests even the very 
name of a Frenchman. 

“T am quite astonished at your 
holding out and breathing senti- 
ments of humanity! Publish your 
humanity at  Guadalaxara, Si- 
guenza, Huete, Cefuentes, Frillo, 
Douon, Ita, in the towns of the 
valleys, in short in every village 
and spot that has had the misfor- 
tune to be visited by either you 
or your soldiers! will they believe 
you? and | who have witnessed 
your deeds, how am I to credit 
your words? 

‘In vain do you labour if you 
think to dissuade either me or any 
of my soldiers from our honour- 
able undertaking ; be well assured 
that so long as one single soldier 
of mine is alive, the war will be 
carried on: they have all, in imi- 
tation of their chief, sworn eternal 
war against Napoleon and those 
vile slaves who follow him. If 
you please, you may tell your king 
and your brethren in arms, that 
the Empecinado and his troops 
will die in defence of their 
country. 

‘‘'They never can unite them- 
selves to men debased, without 
honour, without faith, and with- 
out religion of any kind! Be good 
enough to cease to write to me. 

“T am the Empecinado.” 

Of the nature of his escapes 

and 
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and adventures, the following will 
afford an idea: 

“On the 6th of February the 
enemy advanced against Siguenza, 
but our chief beat them back to 
Mirabueno, where they were rein- 
foreed ; and upon the 7th they 
marched again upon Siguenza. 
An action commenced upon the 
heights of Rebollar, and a heavy 
column of cavalry, profiting by a 
momentary confusion in a part of 
the line of Spanish infantry, made 
a desperate charge and took above 
one thousand prisoners. Our 
chief was not in that part of the 
line where this occurred, but im- 
mediately repaired to it in the 
hope of remedying the evil, when 
he was recognized by the perjured 
corps of Spaniards under the 
orders of the infamous Villagar- 
cia, who rushed upon him, and he 
was only able to save himself by 
the desperate means of throwing 
himself down a precipice ; pre- 
ferring even that sort of death to 
falling into the hands of the rene- 
gade Spaniards. 

‘* He was saved; but the con- 
sequence of his fall was a severe 
illness, which obliged him to go 
to Monterigo, Almadovar, and 
Arcos, for the recovery of his 
health. He was driven from one 
town to another by the enemy, 
when they discovered where he 
was ; however he escaped their 
persecution, = = - 

“Our general was celebrated 
for taking as bold a part in every 
enterprise and battle that was 
fought, as the bravest soldier of 
his division; and in this affair he 
gave a signal proof of the attach- 
ment he felt for every individual 
of it: one of his trumpeters, who 
was made prisoner and was guard- 
ed by three dragoons, called out 
to him, ‘ General, | was once in 
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Joseph’s service, they are going 
to shoot me.’ He instantly rush- 
ed alone upon this party like 
lightning, and set at liberty the 
prisoner : two officers of French 
dragoons, who knew the person 
of the Empecinado, charged at 
him; the first who came up he 
shot dead, and whilst resisting the 
attack of the other, some of his 
own soldiers came up, and the 
second officer shared the fate of 
his companion. - - - 

* On the 14th he returned to 
Guadalaxara, and the following 
day the garrison surrendered to 
him; on the 16th he took posses- 
sion of that city, which for three 
years had been the focus of the 
banditti who had been persecuting 
him. 

“The surrender of this place 
enabled the Empecinado to equip 
his corps brilliantly ; grenadier 
caps, accoutrements, caps for the 
infantry, clothing; in short his 
division put on the appearance of 
highly-dressed soldiers.” 

These extracts show how the 
Empecinado was incessantly em- 
ployed for the five or six years 
during which he contended for 
the freedom of his mative land. 
Of so extraordinary a man we are 
desirous to know as much as pos- 
sible, and we are induced to copy 
the portrait of a hero equal to 
Grecian fame. 

The Empecinado “is a little 
above the middle stature, with a 
firmly knit and muscular frame, 
which indicates a capability of 
sustaining privation and fatigue : 
his complexion is dark, his beard 
strong and of a sable hue, his 
eyes black, animated, and spark- 
ling. His mental powers 4re 


strong, and calm in acting, 4 
both clear and quick in perce!ving- 
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aequivocal proofs in the high 
nilitary talent he displayed ; for 
je is active, enterprising, judi- 
cous; and by his personal exam- 
ple inspiring the brave with 
heroism, and the timid with reso- 
lution—in his letters—in his ce- 
brated address to the king—and 
ia the manner in which he has 
borne adversity, calumny and 
prosperity. ‘The qualities of his 
heart are of a corresponding 
samp. ->- He raised and orga- 
uized an army without money 
and without support, when sur- 
rounded by an active enemy ; and, 
though exposed to great and 
various difficulties, and embar- 
rassed by envy, jealousy, intrigue, 
wd mutiny, he was victorious 
oer the experienced commanders 
and disciplined legions of hostile 
France. 





1. Life of William Davison, Secre- 
tary of State, and Privy Coun- 
sellur to Queen Elizabeth. By 
N. H. Nicholas, Esq. 8vo. 


| The following letters, extracted 
om the above work, afford a 
more convincing proof than has 
tefore been published, that James 
was not only no party to, but a 
sirenuous opposer of the iniqui- 
tous deed of the execution of his 
nother. While the wary Secre- 
lary only preferred the ostensibly 
egal assassination at Fotheringay, 
for which he did not expect to be 
wade responsible, to the deep 
damnation of that secret taking 
of for which Elizabeth was so 
aixious, and which would infalli- 
bly have been visited upon the 
heads of its immediate agents as 
‘cape-goats for royalty, the King 
of Scotland interfered with all the 
ardour of filial piety to save his 
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devoted parent. The following 
are literal copies of his letters, 
made from the originals, and un- 
questionably the most interesting 
features in the present volume : 
* To Master Archibald Douglas, 
October 1586, 

“ Reserve up youreself na 
longer in the earnist dealing for 
my mother, for ye have done it to 
long, and thinke not that any 
youre travells can do goode, if hir 
lyfe be taikin, for then adeu with 
my dealing with thaime that are 
the speciall instrumentis thairof, 
and thairfore gif ye look for the 
contineuance of my favoure tou- 
arcis you, spaire na painis nor 
plainnes in this cace, bot reid my 
lettir wrettin to william Keith, 
and conforme youreself quhollie 
to the contentis thairof, & in this 
requeist lett me reape the fruictis 
of youre great credit thaire, ather 
now or never, fairwell. 

* James R.” 

‘* A Madame ma tres chere sceur 
et cousine la royne d’angleterre. 

‘* Madame, and dearest sister, 
if ye coulde have knouin quhat 
divers thochtis have agitat my 
mynde since my directing of Wil- 
liam Keith unto you, for the 
sollisting of this matter quhairto 
nature and honor so greatly and 
unfeynedly bindis and obleissis 
me; If, I say, ye kneu quhat 
dyvers thochtis 1 have bene in, 
and quhat iust greif [hadd ueying 
deeply the thing itself, if so it 
should proceid, as godd forbidd, 
quhat eventis micht follou thair- 
upon, quhat number of straitis I 
uold be drevin unto, &, amongst 
the rest, hou it micht perrell my 
reputation amongst my subiects ; 
If thaise thingis, I yett say againe, 


uayre known unto you, then 
doubt 
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doubt I not but ye wold so farr 
pittie my cace, as it wold easely 
mak you at the first to resolve 
your ouin { mind] best unto it. I 
doubt greatlie in quhat facon to 
writt in this purpois, for ye have 
allreaddie taken sa evill with my 
playnness, as I feare if 1 shall 
persist in that course ye shall ra- 
ther be exasperattit to passionis 
in reading the wordis then by the 
plainness thairof be persuadit to 
consider richtlie the simple treuth, 
yett iustlie prefferring the deutie 
of ane honest freind to the sud- 
daine passionis of one, quho hou 
soone they be past can uyslier 
uey the reasonis then I can sett 
thaime doune. I have resolvid 
in feu uordis & plaine, to gif you 
freindly and best advyce, appeal- 
ing to youre rypest judgement to 
discerne thairupon: quhat thing, 
Madame, can greatlier touche 
me in honoure that both is 4 kinge 
& a sonne, then that my nearest 
neihboure, being in straittest 
freindshipp with me, shall rigour- 
uslie putt to death 4 free souve- 
raigne prince, & my_naturall 
mother, alyke in estaite and sexe 
to hir that so uses hir, albeit sub- 
iect, I grant, to a harder fortoune, 
and touching hir nearlie in proxi- 
mitie of bloode; quhat law of 
godd can permitt that iustice shall 
strikke upon thaime quhom he hes 
appointid supreame dispensatouis 
of the same under him, quhom 
he hath callid goddis, &, thairfore, 
subiectid to the censoure of none 
in earth, quhose anointing by godd 
cannot be defylid be man unre- 
venged by the authoure thairof, 
quho beiny: supreme & immediatt 
lieutenantis of godd in heaven, 
cannot thairefoire be iudgit by 
thaire aquallis in earth; quat 
monstruouse thinge is it, that 
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souveraigne princes thaimeselfis 
shoulde be the exemple giveris of 
thaire ouen sacred diademes pro- 
phaining, then qubatshoulde move 
you to this forme of proceiding 
(supposin the worst, qubiche in 
goode faith | looke not for at your 
handis,) honoure or profeitt; ho- 
noure waire it to you to spaire 
quhen it is least lookid for: ho- 
noure waire it to you (quhich js 
not onlie my friendlie advyce but 
my earnist suite) to tak me & all 
other princes in srope eternally 
beholdin unto you, in granting 
this my so reasonable request, & 
not (appardon I pray you my free 
speaking) to p&tt princes to 
straittis of honoure, quhair throuch 
youre generall reputation & the 
universal (almost) mislyking of 
you, may daingerouslie perrell both 
in honoure & utillitie your per- 
sonne & estate : yeknou, Madame, 
uell aneuch hou small difference 
cicero concludis to be betwixt 
utile & honestum in his discourse 
thairof, and quhiche of thaime 
oucht to be framed to the other; 
& nou, madame, to concluide, | 
pray you so to uey thir feu argu- 
mentis, that as I ever presumed 
of youre nature, so the qubole 
worlde may praise your subiectis 
for thair deutifull caire for your 
preservation, & youreself for 
yonre princelie pittie, the doing 
quhairof onlie belangis unto you, 
the parforming quhairof onlie 
apparteynis unto you, & the praise 
thairof onlie will ever be your's: 
respect then, goode sister, this my 
first so long contineuid & so ear- 
nist request, dispatching my 4m 
bassadouis with suche 4 comfort- 
able ansoure as may become your 
persone to give, & as my loving 
& honest hairt unto you meritis 
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yaunt thaimselfis to know further 
of my nynde in this matter, then 
my ambassadouis do, quho indeid 
are fullie aquentid thairwith. I 
pray you not to takk me to be a 
cameleon, but by the contrairie, 
thaime to be maliciouse impos- 
teuris as suirlie thay are ; and 
thus praying you hairtlie to ex- 
cuse my to ruide and longsum 
lettir, 1 committ you, madame. 
and dearest sister, to the blessid 
protection of the most hie, quho 
mott give you grace so to resolve 
in this maitter, as may be hono- 
rabill for you, and most acceptable 
tohim: from my palleis, of holi- 
rudhouse, the 26 day of Januarie, 
1586.—Youre most loving & af- 
fectionate brother & cousin, 
* James R.” 


8. An Authentic Narrative of the 
last hours of Sir Walter Raw- 
legh, From Mr. D’Israeli’s 
Work. 


“The close of the life of Sir 
Walter Rawleigh was as extraor- 
dinary as many parts of his varied 
history: the promptitude and 


_ sprightliness of his genius, his 


carelessness of life, and the equa- 
nimity of that great spirit in 
quitting the world, can only be 
paralleled by a few other heroes 
and sages :—Rawleigh was both ! 
But it is not simply his dignified 
yet active conduct on the scaffold, 
nor his admirable speech on that 
occasion, circumstances by which 
many great men are judged, when 
their energies are excited for a 
moment to act so great a part, 
before the eyes of the world as- 
sembled at their feet—it is not 
these only which claim our notice. 
_“* We may pause with admira- 
tion on the real grandeur of Raw- 
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leigh’s character; not from a 


single circumstance, however 
great, but from a tissue of conti- 
nued little incidents, which oc- 
curred from the moment of his 
condemnation till he laid his head 
on the block. Rawleigh was a 
man of such mark, that he deeply 
engaged the attention of his con- 
temporaries ; and to this we owe 
the preservation of several inter- 
esting particulars of what he did 
and what he said, which have en- 
tered into his life; but all has 
not been told in the published 
narratives. Contemporary wri- 
ters in their letters have set down 
every fresh incident, and eagerly 
caught up his sense, his wit, and, 
what is more delightful, those 
marks of the natural cheerfulness 
of his invariable presence of 
mind; nor could these have arisen 
from any affectation or parade, for 
we shall see that they served him 
even in his last tender farewell to 
his lady, and on many unpremedi- 
tated occasions. 

‘‘T have drawn together into a 
short compass every fact concern- 
ing the feelings and conduct of 
Rawleigh at these solemn mo- 
ments of his life, which my 
researches have furnished, not 
omitting those which are known : 
to have preserved only the new, 
would be to mutilate the statue, 
and to injure the whole by an im- 
perfect view. 

“ Rawleigh one morning was 
taken out of his bed, in a fit of 
fever, and unexpectedly hurried, 
not to his trial, but to a sentence 
of death. The story is well 
known.—Yet pleading with ‘a 
voice grown weak by sickness, 
and an ague he had at that instant 
on him,’ he used every means to 
avert his fate: he did, therefore, 

value 
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value the life he could so easily 
part with. His judges there, at 
least, respected their state crimi- 
nal, and they addressed him in a 
far different tone than he had fif- 
teen years before listened to from 
Coke. Yelverton, the attorney- 
general, said, —* Sir Walter Raw- 
leigh hath been as a star at which 
the world have gazed; but stars 
may fall, nay, they must fall, when 
they trouble the sphere where 
they abide.’ And the lord chief 
justice noticed Rawleigh’s great 
work :—‘ I know that you have 
been valiant and wise, and I doubt 
not but you retain both these vir- 
tues, for now you shall have occa- 
sion to use them. Your book is 
an admirable work; I would 
give you counsel, but | know you 
can apply unto yourself far better 
than I am able to give you.’ But 
the judge ended with saying, 
‘execution is granted.’ It was 
stifling Rawleigh with roses; and 
it was listening to fame from the 
voice of death. 

** He declared, that now being 
old, sickly, and in disgrace, and 
‘ certain were he allowed to live, 
to go to it again, life was weari- 
some to him, and all he intreated 
was to have leave to speak freely 
at his farewell, to satisfy the world 
that he was ever loyal to the king, 
and a true lover of the common- 
wealth: for this he would seal 
with his blood.’ 

‘** Rawleigh, on his return to 
his prison, while some were de- 
ploring his fate, observed, that 
‘the world itself is but a larger 
prison, out of which some are 
daily selected for execution.’ 

* That last night of his exist- 
ence was occupied by writing 
what the letter-writer calls ‘a re- 
membrancer to be left with his 


lady,’ to acquaint the world with 
his sentiments, should he be de- 
nied their delivery from the scaf- 
fold, as he had been at the bar of 
the King’s Bench. His lady 
visited him that night, and amidst 
her tears acquainted him, that she 
had obtained the favour of dis. 
posing of his body; to which he 
answered smiling, ‘It is well, 
Bess, that thou mayst dispose of 
that dead, thou hadst not always 
the disposing of when it was alive,’ 
At midnight he intreated her to 
leave him. It must have been 
then that, with unshaken fortitude. 
Rawleigh sat down to compose 
those verses on his death, which 
being short, the most appropriate 
may be repeated. 
** Even such is Time, that takes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us but with age and dust ; 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wander’d all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days!” 
He has added two other lines ex- 
pressive of his trust in his resur- 
rection. Their authenticity 1s 
confirmed by the writer of the 
present letter, as well as another 
writer, inclosing ‘ half a dozen 
verses, which Sir Walter made the 
night before his death, to take his 
farewell of poetry, wherein he had 
been a scribbler even from his 
outh.’ The inclosure is not now 
with the letter. Chamberlain, 
the writer, was an intelligent man 
of the world, but not imbued with 
any deep tincture of literature. 
On the same night Rawleigh 
wrote this distich on the candle 
burning dimly: 
‘< Cowards tear to die ; but courage stouts 
Rather than live in snuff, will be put out. 
At this solemn moment, before he 
lay down to rest, and at the in- 
stant of parting from his lady, 
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gill warm, to express his feelings 
iy verse was with him a natural 
efusion, and one to which he had 
long been used. It is peculiar 
in the fate of Rawleigh, that hav- 
ing before suffered a long impri- 
snment with an expectation of a 
pablic death, his mind had been 
accustomed to its contemplation, 
and had often dwelt on the event 
which was now passing. The 
soul, in its sudden departure, and 
its future state, is often the sub- 
ject of his few poems; that most 
original one of ‘ The Farewell,’ 

Go soul! the body’s guest, 

Upon a thankless errand, &c. 


is attributed to Rawleigh, though 
on uncertain evidence. But aa- 
other, entitled ‘ The Pilgrimage,’ 
has this beautiful passage: 
“Give me my scallop shell of quiet, 
My staff of truth to walk upon, 
My scrip of joy immortal diet ; 
My bottle of salvation ; 
My gown of glory, Hope’s true gage ; 
And thus I'll take my pilgrimage— 
Whilst my soul, like a quiet Palmer, 
Travelleth towards the landof Heaven.” 


“ Rawleigh’s cheerfulness was 
so remarkable, and his fearless- 
ness of death so marked, that 
the Dean of Westminster, who 
attended him, at first wondering 
at the hero, reprehended the 
lightness of his mannez; but 
Rawleigh gave God thanks that 
he had never feared death, for 
twas but an opinion and an 
imagination; and as for the 
manner of death, he had rather 
die so than of a burning fever ; 
and that some might have made 
shows outwardly, but he felt the 
Joy within. The Dean says, that 
he made no more of his death 
than if he had been to take a 
journey; ‘ Not,’ said he, ‘ but 
that | am a great sinner, for I 
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have been a soldier, a seaman, 
and a courtier.’ ‘lhe writer of a 
manuscript letter tells us, that the 
Dean declared he died not only 
religiously, but he found him to 
be a man as ready and as able to 
give as to take instruction. 

* On the morning of his death 
he smoked, as usual, his favourite 
tobacco, and when they brought 
him acup of excellent sack, being 
asked how he liked it, Rawleigh 
answered, ‘ As the fellow, that, 
drinking of St. Giles’s bowl, as 
he went to Tyburn, said, ‘ that 
was good drink if a man might 
tarry by it.’ The day before, in 
passing from Westminster-hall to 
the Gate-house, his eychad caught 
Sir Hugh Beeston in the throng, 
and calling on him, requested that 
he would see him die to-morrow, 
Sir Hugh, to secure himself a seat 
on the scaffold, had provided him- 
self with a letter to the sheriff, 
which was not read at the time, 
and Sir Walter found his triend 
thrust by, lamenting that he could 
not get there. ‘ Farewell!’ ex- 
claimed Rawleigh, ‘I know not 
what shift you will make, but I 
am sure to have a place.’ In 
going from the prison to the scaf- 
fold, among others who were 
pressing hard to see him, one old 
man, whose head was bald, came 
very forward, insomuch that 
Rawleigh noticed him, and asked, 
‘whether he would have aught 
of him?’ The old man answered, 
‘ Nothing but to see him, and to 
pray to God for him.’ Rawleigh 
replied, ‘ I thank thee, good 
friend, and I am sorry I have no 
better thing to return thee for 
thy good will.’ Observing his 
bald head, he continued, ‘ but 


take this night-cap, (which was a 
very rich wrought one that he 
wore) 
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wore) for thou hast more need of 
it now than I.’ 

*“ His dress, as was usual with 
him, was elegant, if not rich. 
Oldys describes it, but mentions, 
that ‘ he had a wrought night-cap 
under his hat,’ which we have 
otherwise disposed of; his ruff 
band, a black wrought velvet 
night-gown over a hair-coloured 
satin doublet, and a black wrought 
waistcoat; black cut _ taffety 
breeches, and ash-coloured silk 
stockings. 

“ He ascended the scaffold 
with the same cheerfulness he had 
passed to it; and observing the 
lords seated at a distance, some at 
windows, he requested they would 
approach him, as he wished what 
he had to say they should all wit- 
ness. ‘This request was complied 
with by several. His speech is 
well known; but some copies 
contain matters not in. others. 
When he finished, he requested 
Lord Arundel that the king would 
not suffer any libels to defame 
him after death—‘* And now I 
have long journey to go, and 
must take my leave.’ ‘ He em- 
braced all the lords and other 
friends with such courtly compli- 
ments, as if he had met them at 
some feast,’ says a letter-writer. 
Having taken off his gown, he 
called to the heads-man to show 
him the axe, which not being in- 
stantly done, he repeated, ‘ I 
prithee let me see it. Dost thou 
think that I am afraid of it?’ He 
passed the edge lightly over his 
finger, and smiling, observed to 
the sheriff, ‘ This is a sharp me- 
dicine, but a sound cure for all 
diseases,’ and kissing it, laid it 
down. Another writer has, ‘ This 
is that, that will cure all sorrows.’ 
After this, he went to three 
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several corners of the scaffold 
and kneeling down, desired all 
the people to pray for him, and 
recited a long prayer to himself 
When he beyan to fit himself for 


the block, he first laid himself 


down to try how the block fitted 
him ; after rising up, the execu. 
tioner knecled down to ask his 
forgiveness, which Rawleigh with 
an embrace did, but intreated hin 
not to strike till he gave a token 
by lifting up his hand, ‘ and then, 
fear not, but strike home When 


he laid his head down to receive 


the stroke, the executioner de 
sired him to lay his face towards 
the east. ‘ It was no great mat- 
ter which way a man’s;head stood, 
so the heart lay right,’ said Raw- 
Jeigh ; but these were not his last 
words. He was once more to 
speak in this world with the same 
intrepidity he had lived in it—for, 
having lain some minutes on the 
block in prayer, he gave the sig- 
nal; but the executioner, either 
unmindful, or in fear, failed to 
strike, and Rawleigh, after once 
or twice putting forth his hands, 
was compelled to ask him, ‘ Why 
dost thou not strike? Strike, 
man!’ In two blows he was be- 
headed ; but from the first, his 
body never shrunk from the spot, 
by any discomposure of his pos- 
ture, which, like his mind, was 
immoveable. 

“ «Tn all the time he was upon 
the scaffold, and before,’ says one 
of the manuscript letter-writers, 
‘ there appeared not the least al- 
teration in him, cither in his voce 
or countenance; but he seemed 
as free from all manner of appre- 
hension as if he had been come 
thither rather to be aspectator than 
a sufferer ;—nay, the beholders 
seemed much more sensible than 
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jid he, so that he hath purchased 
here in the opinion of men such 
honour and reputation, as it is 
thought his greatest enemies are 
they that are most sorrowful for 
his death, which they see is like 
to turn so much to his advantage.’ 

“ The people were deeply af- 
fected at the sight, and so much, 
that one said, that ‘we had not 
such another head to cut off;’ 
and another ‘ wished the head and 
brains to be upon Secretary Naun- 
ton’s shoulders.” The observer 
suffered for this; he was a wealthy 
ditizen, and great newsmonger, 
and one who hannted Paul's 
Walk. Complaint was made, and 
the citizen summoned to the privy- 
council. He pleaded that he in- 
tended no disrespect to Mr. Se- 
cretary ; but only spake in refe- 
reuce to the old proverb, that 
‘two heads were better than one!’ 
His excuse was allowed at the 
moment; but when afterwards 
called on for a contribution to St. 
Paul's cathedral, and having sub- 
scribed a hundred pounds, the 
Secretary observed to him, that 
‘two are better than one, Mr. 
Wiemark!’ either from fear or 
charity the witty citizen doubled 
his subscription. 

“ Thus died this glorious and 
gallant cavalier, of whom Osborne 
says, ‘ His death was managed 
byhim with so high and religious 
aresolution, as if a Roman had 
acted a Christian, or rather a 
Christian a Roman.’ 

“ After having read the pre- 
ceding article, we are astonished 
at the greatness, and the variable 
nature of this extraordinary man, 
and this happy genius. With 
Gibbon, who once meditated to 
Write his life, we may pause, 
and pronounce ‘his character is 


ambiguous ;" but we shall not. 
hesitate to decide, that Rawleigh 
knew better how to die than to 
live. ‘ His glorious hours,’ says 
a contemporary, ‘ were his ar- 
raignment and execution ;’ but 
never will be forgotten the inter- 
mediate years of his lettered im- 


prisonment 





9. Memoirs of the Baron de Kolli, 
relative to his Secret Mission, in 
1810, for liberating Ferdinand 
VII. from Captivity at Valencay. 
These partake of the interest 

of Baron Trenck’s Memoirs, but 

involve still more important con- 
siderations. 

The condition of Ferdinand 
VII. while a prisoner at Valen- 
cay, and the consequence of his 
presence in Spain to unite that 
nation in its resistance to the in- 
famous invasion of Buonaparte, 
gave rise to the attempt of the 
British Government for his es- 
cape, in which the Baron de Kolli 
was the immediate agent. Two 
or three selected passages from 
the beginning of this volume, will 
show that pity as well as policy 
must have been the source of that 
effort :— 

“ The guard of the King and 
the Infantas was entrusted to a 
staff officer, whose real functions 
were disguised under the title of 
commandant of the royal establish- 
ment ; this agent of the ministers, 
or rather of the general police, 
detained the originals of all letters 
addressed to, or written by, his 
catholic majesty, and only de- 
livered or forwarded the copies. 
It is easy to conceive the conse- 
quences of such a system of ty- 
ranny. On the one hand, the 
king could receive no news from 

Spain 
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Spain that was not of a nature to 
give him pain, and deprive him 
of all hope; and on the other, the 
falsification of his correspondence 
by the police enabled it to give 
currency, under the king’s name, 
to every piece of imposture which 
it wished to be credited, as to his 
situation and secret wishes. - - - - 

‘* Numerous brigades of gend- 
armerie were posted all round the 
environs of Valencay ; every tra- 
veller was subjected to the most 
rigid examination, and the small- 
est irregularity in their passports 
occasioned the most unheard-of 
annoyances. I was told, that a 
merchant of Bourdeaux was ob- 
liged to turn back and_ take 
another road, because Fouché’s 
myrmidons did not find that his 
nose was so aquiline as his pass- 
port described it. 

Having received his instruc- 
tions “ in the middle of a volume 
of Marmontel, the leaves of which 
had been carefully pasted toge- 
ther,” the Baron proceeded on his 
mission, the honour of which was 
even coveted by the Duke of Kent 
himself, one of its ardent promo- 
ters. While in London, it gives 
us a strange idea of such matters 
to be told by the Baron. 

‘* In order to avoid the obser- 
vation of the French police, I 
never ventured near the Secretary 
of State's office, but with the 
greatest precaution. Our regu- 
lar meetings took place at a house 
of the admiral’s ; Lord Wellesley 
went there only at night, without 
any attendants, and ina borrowed 
carriage. Sir George Cockburn 
and myself entered by a different 
Way. 
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“ Towards the end of January, 
every thing was arranged, and all 
the plans finally settled,” 

And on sailing, “ Albert was 
also the bearer of a packet ad- 
dressed to me, containing dia. 
monds to the amount of 208,000 
franes for ny private emoluments, 
and the first expenses of my mis. 
sion; for the more considerable 
disbursements which were likely 
to follow, an unlimited credit had 
been opened for King Ferdinand, 
at a Paris banker's. 

‘* T was provided with seals 
and cyphers of the secretaryships 
of state of Buonaparte’s govern- 
ment, French passports, feui/les de 
route, orders of the ministers of 
war and marine,* &c. &c. all 
things quite indispensable for the 
success of such an enterprise. 

* On the 28th of February, 
the expedition sailed.” 

Under the convoy of Sir George 
Cockburn, the Baron was carried 
to the Bay of Quiberon, a conve- 
nient site for landing on the coast 
of France. Here, unfortunately, 
they encountered a Mr. Ferriet, 
who, though in the pay of Eng- 
land, was acting the double part 
of an agent of Buonaparte. This 
fellow partially penetrated the 
design, and betrayed it; but the 
full developement was reserved for 
a M. Richard, in whom the Baron 
was led to confide at Paris, a 
Vendean, and apparently a stanch 
Bourbonist. 

After landing, the early parts 
of the Baron’s toils were sutli- 
ciently difficult and perilous. 

“ From the 10th to the 14th 
of March (he tells us) I travelled 
above a hundred and forty leagues 


* «« All these different papers which the English ministry had procured from the 


best sources were blank and signed... .” 
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on different roads, sometimes hav- 
ing Albert behind, and sometimes 
before me. 

“ One of my first objects was 
to examine the environs of Valen- 
cay; to reconnoitre the side of 
the park which could be scaled ; 
and the windows of the king’s 
smaller apartments. I had very 
son obtained the needful infor- 
mation, and settled in my own 
mind the best plan of execution ; 
it only remained to set it a-going. 
| first repaired to Paris in order 
toreceive 30,000 francs in money; 
from thence I despatched towards 
Orleans the saddle-horses which 
were to serve for the first relays, 
after the king’s escape.” 

The other particulars of the 
plot it is unnecessary to relate, as 
they were all rendered nugatory 
by the treachery we have alluded 
to. He was arrested by the po- 
lice, and, after several pumpings, 
he says : 

“ The same day, the 8th of 
April 1810, I was taken back to 
Vincennes, which I never left for 
four years afterwards. 

“ The strictest orders were 
given to interdict me from all 
communication with the exterior 
or interior, and to increase the 
severity of close confinement, by 
depriving me of paper, pens, ink, 
Xe. &c. The keeper was enjoined 
to sleep in my cell, to be on his 
guard against my affected tran- 
quillity, to listen to any questions, 
but to answer none, and finally to 
make an exact report of every 
thing.” 

Daily expecting death, and 
being subjected to the cruellest 
treatment, his sufferings here were 
horrible. Nor was he alone in 
this misery. France held in her 
Yarious prisons at this time about 
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4000 prisoners of state, of whom 
one-fourth were of the higher 
classes ; and the Donjon of Vin- 
cennes was not without its com- 
panionship. Strictly as the author 
was incarcerated, he contrived to 
have intercourse with some of the 
unfortunate inmates of that pri- 
son ;—among others, the Counts 
de Polignac, one of them now the 
French ambassador in London. 

‘“ Several times (before the 
gaoler informed him of the desire 
of these loyal noblemen to visit 
his cell) —several times (he relates) 
in the course of the preceding 
nights, I fancied I had heard at 
the bars of my window a dead 
noise, which | attributed to an 
owl. How was it possible for me 
to suppose that a tender solici- 
tude was watching over me in a 
place so difficult for the least 
communication. I was ignorant 
of what it is possible for a noble 
audacity to perform ; of what the 
desire of consolation suggests to 
friendly ingenuity; I was not 
then acquainted with Messrs. de 
Polignac, and knew not how much 
they delighted in obliging their 
companions in honour, 

« Although my cell was more 
than sixty feet distant from theirs 
in an opposite direction, they had 
several times attempted to open a 
communication with me by means 
of ropes and a long pole. In the 
sequel, I climbed six feet from the 
floor of my cell, during the night, 
in order to reach a small bag which 
descended to my window, and in 
which our correspondence was 
inclosed. 

‘* The fruitlessness of their first 
attempts, far from damping their 
zeal, induced them to bribe our 
keeper, who, as he told me him- 


self, had been unable to refuse 
them. 
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them. Every thing was arranged, 
and we were about to behold each 
other. At the appointed time 
Thomas carefully opened the 
three doors of my cell; my two 
kind friends entered, and | threw 
myself into their arms. 

‘* T will not attempt to describe 
my feelings at the sight of these 
illustrious prisoners. Involun- 
tarily I caused them 4 moment's 
embarrassment..... Their re- 
fusa) persuaded me that they fully 
excused even the intention which 
I had had. ‘They informed me 
that as they were not in close 
confinement, they were enabled 
to avail themselves of their own 
resources. 

“ Their first act was to put me 
in possession of the official jour- 
nal, in which was inserted the re- 
port of the minister of police to 
Buonaparte, relative to my mis- 
sion: they also provided me with 
a small quantity of pens, ink, and 
paper, &c. and promised to fur- 
nish me with more. 

“ We agreed that 1 should, 
without delay, draw up a protest 
against the unfaithful report, and 
give it to them, and that they would 
endeavour to get it transmitted to 
Mr. M‘Kenzie, the English com- 
missary, who was then at Morlaix, 
for the proposed exchange of pri- 
soners, both civil and military. 

“ As they were witnesses of my 
innocence, at the very time that the 
police wereimpudently committing 
a crime, by introducing a vile im- 
postor in my name at Valencay, 
on the strength of the papers which 
were to prove my mission, in or- 
der to deceive King Ferdinand, 
and to cast him into the pit which 
was yet stained with the blood of 
a Bourbon,....the Counts de 
Polignac gave me the most so- 
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lemn assurances that at the dav of 


reckoning; they would bear tes- 
timony to my truth and sincerity, 
and if I should happen to fall be- 
fore that, that they would unde- 
ceive the British government.” 
Many of De Kolli’s fellow-suf. 
ferers sank under their miseries, 
and he appears to have been dri- 
ven to the very verge of insanity, 
At one time he relates (when be- 
trayed by a gaoler into an act 
which compromised him,) - - - “| 
was attacked by six myrmidons 
of the police, determined to search 
me thoroughly, or to maim me. 
They were under the orders of 
the inspector Paques, who, with 
the most insulting expressions, 
ordered them to sabre me, if I 
made the least resistance. ..... 
The gendarmes advanced, and the 
keepers crept alongside of the 
wall, in order to lay hold of me 
by the shoulders. Up to that 
moment I had met silent acts of 
vengeance calmly, and with pre- 
sence of mind: on this occasion 
the loss of a pocket-book, whicli 
contained valuable papers, would 
have affected me more sensibly, 
than the destruction of all my 
hopes. ‘The want of a defensive 
weapon throwing me into a state 
of frenzy, I stabbed myself under 
the left breast with five strokes ot 
the scissars, the only instrument 
which had escaped the search ot 
the robbers. .. . . I immediately 
fell, swimming in blood. The 
barbarian who had driven me 
to this act of despair, called to me 
in a tone of the most cutting 
irony, ‘ Die! die! we will bury 
you. 
" At another time, when driven 
to despair by the barbarities of his 


gaoler :— 


“One day, a state of inamtion 
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made me count. the hours; my 
exhaustion kept me lying on a 
damp bed ;—I felt the most de- 
vouring hunger; the distribution 
of the day's allowance had been 
made at seven o'clock in the 
morning to every one but me; it 
was past eleven, and Lerouge had 
not yet come; at last the sound 
of his footstep revived me, and I 
was anticipating a delicious re- 

on a loaf of a pound and a 
half! ‘1 will wait till [ am alone, 
+++ 1 will show no impatience, 
or eagerness of brutal appetite.’ 
..+»Qa his entrance, he threw 
the loaf at me, swearing... The 
lightning is not quicker than the 
fury which transported me: I 
aw nothing. ... 1 knew not what 
ldid.... He was stretched at 
my feet, with the blood running 
down his face: I had struck him 
with a piece of firewood... . His 
cries disarmed me, and brought 
others to his assistance; they 
threatened to put me in irons. I 
reproached the commandant for 
the outrages to which his unheard 
of severity had provoked me; I 
alled for death, and invoked the 
minister, by one decided blow to 
‘own my wishes,.... and his 
own, 

“ Cruel that he was! for four 
years he refused me the consola- 
won of embracing my children ! 
Iknew not if they were even in 
existence. But what humanity 
could I expect of him, who at- 
hed the fatal lantern to the 
breast of the Duke d'’Enghien ? 
For four years | was placed be- 
Ween the combats of paternal 
lenderness and infamy. ‘If you 
wish to see your family,’ said Dr. 
R*** to me, “ tell us who is 
the correspondent of the British 


8°vernment; he will not be mo- 
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lested ; on the contrary, the mi- 
nister will be the means of putting 
money into his pocket.’ 

** Since my attempt to escape, 
I had no shoes, but sandals made 
out of an old hat, and wore no 
I was offered some 
belonging to the prison, marked 
with the imperial eagle. .... and 
was looked upon as very obsti- 
nate, because I preferred my own 
rags. But if there was no incon- 
venience in allowing me imperial 
shirts, what was there in allowing 
me to wear my own? 

‘* The minister of general po- 
lice, who made no scruple of ap- 
propriating to himself 223,000 
francs which belonged to me, was 
not likely to blush at speculating 
on the misery of the prisoners. It 
need not surprise us therefore, 
that he deprived them of a half, 
and in some cases of two-thirds, 
of the allowance that was made 
them by the famous decree for 
the installation of the state pri- 
sons.” 

But the Baron was not of a 
temper to resign himself to the 
weight of oppression. Not only 
did he afford such grounds as 
these for severities, but he made 
an extraordinary attempt at cs- 
cape. 

- - “ On the Ist of May, 1811, 
I opened the works at breast 
height, in order that the exertion 
of my whole strength might render 
the execution less difficult. ‘The 
stone resisted, and did not yield 
more than an inch per day. On 
the Ist of June following, the hive 
having been completed in the 
whole extent of the first stone, 
the intervals were soon broken 
down, and I found less difficulty 
in loosening the stones of the in- 
terior. 
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* As I was obliged to work 
during the day, I ran considerable 
risk of a surprise, notwithstand- 
ing the quickness with which I 


covered the hole, when I heard. 


the noise of doors opening. One 
day, when I least expected it, the 
commandant Gillet entered my 
cell, to pay me a farewell visit, 
and introduce me to his successor, 
an officer of gendarmes, then in 
favour, and whom M. Savary, 
who had long known him, con- 


sidered fitter for the command of 


the prison. I had barely time to 
shake off the dust from my long 
beard, (which had not been shaved 
for four months) and to throw a 
lynx’s skin, my only covering 


against the damp, over my 
shoulders. 
‘The alarm into which my 


horrible appearance threw these 
gentlemen prevented them from 
remarking my disorder, or from 
entering into the little cell, where 
they would have seen the breach 
I had made. They left me, with 
an encouragement to expect some 
alleviation of my sufterings. - - - - 

“* Surprised at not having yet 
reached the exterior lining, J 
measured the depth of the part I 
had undermined, when, to my 
extreme mortification, | found 
that the direction | had taken, 
which I had hitherto supposed to 
be perpendicular, was diagonal, 
and lost in the curved thickness 
of the northern tower. Over- 
whelmed at this mistake, I should 
have been completely discouraged, 
had it not been forthe habit I had 
contracted of always occupying 
myself about some plan, however 
chimerical, and the necessity I 
was under of continuing my la- 
bours, the discovery of which 
would, under every circumstance, 
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have exposed me to fresh sever). 
ties. I then examined the means 
of regaining the original directien, 
and of turning my first exeaya. 
tion to some advantage ; after 
well considering it, I made it 
serve as a receptacle for the fresh 
rubbish, and thereby avoided the 
risks which I had been exposed to 
at the hours of promenade, by the 
method I had till then followed. 

“ At last, after six months’ 
labour and continued precautions, 
the detail of which would appear 
tedious, 1 succeeded in coming 
to, and unloosening, the last stone 
of the external facing, so as to 
be able to draw it in at pleasure, 
without making any thing fall 
outside. 

‘“* Never was any architect more 
delighted in contemplating his 
labours than I was, in the midst 
of my crater. The passage of the 
air through the walls gave me a 
degree of pleasure, perhaps sv- 
perior to the joy which a man feels 
on his liberation from a long sla- 
very. Isat down; the desire of 
a heart steeped in affliction is that 
of offering to the Creator its first 
consolations, its first hopes!... 
After indulging for a few moments 
in a delightful reverie, | replaced 
each stone in its place in the most 
convenient position. 

“My rope still remained to be 
made. 

‘© With the sheets which I had 
procured in the first days of my 
captivity, and which I had not 
yet used, I made twelve rolls, 
each ten feet long, and about the 
thickness of a finger; I joined 
these together by knots large 
enough to cling to, and strength- 
ened at short spaces by other 
smaller knots. 
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October, 1811, was that which I 
fixed upon for effecting my escape, 
aod I arranged my plan. - - - 

-- “At nine o'clock the turn- 
key came in as usual, and after a 
short visit, went about his busi- 
ness. My compassion, which had 
hitherto been silent for this old 

rdsman, suggested to me that 
my escape might have the effect 
of throwing him into a hut of the 
Bieétre, where he would be left to 
perish, as a punishment for his 
negligence. 

“On the door of the cell, there- 
fore, | wrote a few lines with 
chalk, exculpating him from all 
knowledge of my plans, or of 
having winked at my escape. 

“ All the stones were now dis- 
placed, and ranged along the 
ground, the outside one excepted ; 
asmall piece of plaster fell at the 
foot of the Donjon, close to where 
the commandant was standing ; 
but he supposed it could only be 
occasioned by the wind, knowing 
the strength of the Donjon, and the 
weakness of its inhabitants, too 
well to entertain any other idea 
‘+++ As for me, | threw my- 
«lf upon my knees, and prayed 
God for the necessary support, 
and, if my last hour was come, 
that he would receive me into 
His mercy, with the martyrs who 
bad preceded me in the cause of 
honour. With a conscience less 
pure than theirs, I had reason for 
‘pprehension ; but that only served 
0 make my faith the stronger. 
With my heart calm, I arose, and 
Prepared to launch myself... .. 
‘ven into eternity. 

“My appearance sufficiently 
resembled that of a common 
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workman, had it not been for a 
beard of ten inches long; as I 
had no means of getting rid of it, 
and could not burn it without risk, 
I determined to pull it out by the 
roots...... The horrible 
punishments which were formerly 
inflicted on felons and perjurors 
bore no comparison to that which 
I thus voluntarily added to the 
cruelties that were devised by the 
creatures of a tyrannical govern- 
ment!!!... It was done..... 
The outside stone was removed 
. .. the rope unrolled, but it was 
too short, and ! lengthened it: I 
was now suspended, the rope ap- 
peared to yield, and the oscilla- 
tion carried me a good way out, 
but, secured against all chances, I 
held fast, and reached the ground 
safe ! 

*‘ It had just struck four in the 
morning on the platform of the 
drawbridge ; I dragged myself to 
the part of the prison I have de- 
scribed, and laid hold of a tray 
for carrying mortar. If I had 
gone a few steps farther, I should 
have found a port-hole window 
quite open, through which I could 
have descended into the ditch, and 
then ascended through a staircase 
which would have led me out ; 
but as I was then quite ignorant 
of that part of its topography, I 
returned to the other end, and sat 
down at a little gate which sepa- 
rated the two courts: Turk and 
Rustaut*, two watch-dogs, ran up 
from the other side. I threw 
them some provisions through an 
opening under the gate; they im- 
mediately recognized me as the 
friend, who for the last six months, 
at the hours of promenade, had 


“ee 
One of these dogs had been the means of bafling an attempt of Count Julius 


4 
*Polignac to escape from the Temple.” 
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shared his allowance with them, 
and, being accustomed to the 
caresses of poor people, they re- 
mained perfectly quiet. At last day 
appeared, and I heard the work- 
men passing and repassing ; I took 
advantage of the moment, passed 
through the principal gate with- 
out remark, (thanks to my ragged 
appearance,) and advanced to the 
gate of the little drawbridge. The 
turnkey came out—examined me 
—hesitated. ... I might have 
knocked him down, taken the key 
from him, gone out, and locked it 
behind me. . . . . he asked me a 
question, which I answered boldly 
. and he was just going to 
turn the key, when some real 
masons came up, and by their in- 
quisitive looks, sealed the unfor- 
tunate issue of my attempt.* 

** 1 was immediately dragged to 
the commandant’s apartments ; 
he jumped out of bed; heard 
what they told him, could scarcely 
believe his eyes; stormed, abused 
some, and accused others of trea- 
chery and did me the 
favour to tell me in vulgar terms, 
‘You did very wrong to miss 
your aim, for you will not have 
such another opportunity for a 
long time.’ I asked him to give 
me a glass of brandy, and he 
made haste to get it me himself. 

“ While they were preparing a 
place of greater security for me, I 
was put into the chesnut stove (that 
is the name given by the unfortu- 
nate Mazeras de Latude to the 
ground floor of the western tower, 
near the modern passage to the 
dungeons ;) I did not remain there 
more than an hour, an order hav- 


* «The mason to whom this was principally owing, fell ill_of vexation. 
told in 1414, that he never would return again to work at the 
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ing come to instal me at the to 
of the Donjon, under the plat- 
form, in the secret cell of the 
eastern tower ¢t - - - 

“Since Providence has been 
pleased to work a double miracle 
in my favour, I have often thought 
of the wretchedness of mind. 
which at Saint Helena must have 
worn out the life of that Bona- 
parte, all whose actions had in 
view only the object of the mo- 
ment, whose maxim was Possess 


for ever, whose contempt of life 


never went so far as to teach him 
how to die.... Pride was 
strong enough in_ him to stifle 
conscience. But may God forgive 
him, who dying, humble, and de- 
prived of the embraces of his 
son, dropped a tear to nature, 
and appeared to forget his frail 
grandeur! ” 

The victories of the Allies, 
which led to his overthrow, gave 
to our author his liberty ; but he 
was previously, with others (even 
in the heat of the war about 
Paris,) transported to Soumer. | 

“ At last, on the 16th of April, 
at noon, the doors of the prison 
were opened, the clanking o! 
chains ceased to be heard, and the 
ery of * Long live the Bourbons! 
was the only one that rang 
through the sepulchral vaults. It 
would be vain for me to attempt 
a description of this scene, which 
will never be banished from my 
memory. In the intoxication 3 
tears of joy, every one threw him- 
self into the arms of his neigh- 
bour, and pressed him to his 
heart ; forty individuals, hitherto 
strangers to each other, were aa 


| was 
Donjon.” 


; ; it cene- 
+ ‘* From that moment I passed for dead ; the police spread the report of it cene- 


rally, and my poor children, who were then very young, put mourning 0 


n for me. 
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one moment bound to each other 
by the ties of the most tender 
friendship. 

“ At the moment of our release, 
the inhabitants of the town, 
Frenchmen, liberated from the 
tyranny which had hitherto re- 

their feelings, eagerly 
surrounded us, and without the 
last regard to our wretched ap- 
pearance, dragged us into the 
bosom of their families, and in 
one day made us experience the 


transition from an excess of misery. 


to affluence and plenty. ‘Time 
will never diminish the gratitude 
| feel towards the persons who 
took charge of me, and I only 
regret that | am not allowed to 
name them here.” 

Having gone thus far, we must 


condense intoasummary the rest of 


the interesting points touched upon 
in this volume. By a refinement 
in political trickery, the French 
government had procured the 
traitor Richard to personate their 
prisoner and endeavour to entrap 
Ferdinand at Valencay. This 
would produce the two-fold effect 
of destroying the real agent, and 
of discovering the king’s wishes 
and intentions. ‘The design fail- 
ed, for Ferdinand was alarmed 
md would not trust the sham 
iberator: the documents then 
ulmed on the world as official 
rere fabricated and published in 
ve Moniteur!!! 

In England, on his return, the 
aron was honourably treated : 
¢ then visited Madrid, and re- 
‘wed the distinction of noble 
knighthood from the king of Spain, 
and a grant of 100,000 crowns on 
the Havannah, of which succeed- 
ng events robbed him. Proceed- 
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ing from Madrid to Paris to re- 
claim his property, the jewels, 
&c. seized at his arrest, he fell 
upon the disorganization of the 
hundred days, and joined the 
Duchess of Angouleme and roy- 
alists at Bordeaux. In a despe- 
rate action he was taken prisoner 
and carried to Boulogne where 
again death seemed to be inevita- 
ble. But being reclaimed as a 
Spanish officer, some delay inter- 
vened ; and it was not till 

* On the Ist of June, an order 
arrived to consider us no longer 
as soldiers, but to transfer us to 
the prison of the criminal and 
civil tribunal of the department, 
to be there tried as citizens taken 
in arms, and inthe act of rebellion 
upon the territory of the empire. 
That measure, which was calcula- 
ted to make us then rather uneasy, 
was the means of our escaping 
certain death.” 

And the relation continues: 

“ The battle of Waterloo, by 
restoring her king and princes to 
France, was the second miracle to 
which millions of victims owed 
their preservation. 

“As soon as the legitimate 
authority was recognized by the 
local authorities, | was liberated 
from prison, and, accompanied by 
my officers, repaired without loss 
of time to the French head- 
quarters at St. John de Luz. Our 
general in chief, the duke of 
Damas, delivered me the com- 
mand of my regiment, which im- 
mediately entered Bayonne, and 
was selected to occupy the citadel. 
Strange vicissitude of fortune! 
I was now the commander in a 
place where only a day or two 


before I was a prisoner !” 
10. 
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10. Royal Naval Biography. By 
Lieut. John Marshall, (B.) R.N. 


Anecdote of Lord Exmouth.— 
“ The wife of Rovere, one of the 
French deputies banished to Cay- 
enne, was taken on her passage 
by our officer. She had sold all 
her property in France for the 
purpose of joining her unhappy 
husband, and had with her 3000/. 
sterling. Sir Edward restored it 
to her, and paid his crew their 
share out of his own pocket.” 

Bonaparte.—* After the surren- 
der of the French army, Sir W. 
SidneySmith visited the HolyCity, 
where the following anecdote of 
Bonaparte was related to him by 
the superior ofa convent: When 
General Dumas had advanced 
with a detachment of the French 
army within a few leagues of 
Jerusalem, he sent to his Com- 
mander-in-Chief for leave to 
make an attack upon that place. 
Bonaparte replied, that ‘ when he 
had taken Acre, he would come in 
person and plant the tree of libertu 
in thevery spot where Christ suffer- 
ed; and that the first Freneh soldier 
who fellin the attack, should be buri- 
ed in the Holy Sepulchre.’ Sir W. 
Sidney Smith was the first Chris- 
tian ever suffered by the barbari- 
ans to go into Jerusalem armed, 
or even to enter it in the dress of 
a Frank; his followers, and all 
who visited it by his means, were 
allowed the same privilege.” 

In the memoir of Admiral Cur- 
zon, a note tells of the gallantry 
of another branch of that family, 
in a different service : 

* At the celebrated battle of 
Waterloo, the Hon. William Cur- 
zon, son of the present peer, and 
Dep. Ass Adj. Gen. to the army 
in the Netherlands, displayed the 
most chivalrous ardour. Riding 
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along the field with Lord March, 
he received a ball in his chest. 

Farewell, dear March!’ said he. 
as he fell to the ground. Hs 
companion was not permitted to 
perform those tender offices which 
his heart dictated. <A furious 
onset of cuirassiers called him to 
his post ; and his wounded friend, 
seeing him nobly rally a Nassau 
regiment, which he led to the 
charge in person, feebly but heroi- 
cally exclaimed, ‘ That's right— 
that’s right—weil done, my dea 
March!’ and immediately ex- 
pired.” - - - 

** Captain Hallowell was suc- 
ceeded on the Roman coast by 
Captain Louis, who was after 
wards joined by Sir Thomas 
Troubridge. The French, seeing 
that all hopes of defending them- 
selves successfully against the 
united powers that attacked them 
on all sides, were at an end, and 
thinking to obtain better terms 
from the English than the Aus- 
trians, proposed terms to the lat- 
ter officer, with that effrontery 
which characterizes their public 
proceedings, but which is as often 
successful as it isimpudent. They 
had a man of the right stamp to 
deal with. ‘Their ambassador at 
Rome began by saying, that the 
Roman territory was the property 
of the French, by right of con- 
quest. The British Commodore 
settled that point, by replying, 
‘It is mine by reconquest- A 
capitulation was soon concluded 
for all the Roman States, and Cap- 
tain Louis rowed up the Tiber in 
his barge, hoisted English colours 
on the Capitol, and acted, for the 
time. as Governor of Rome. 
The prophecy of Father M‘Cor- 
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his man predicted, that the Ad- 
wiral would take Rome with his 
ships. The hero reminded him 
that ships could not ascend the 
Tiber: but the friar, who had 
probably forgotten this circum- 
stance, met the objection with a 
bold front, and declared he saw 
that it would come to pass not- 
withstanding. Nelson, who was 
struck with the oddity of the cir- 
cumstance, and not a little pleas- 
ed with it, obtained preferment 
for him from the King of Sicily, 
awd recommended him to the 
Pope.” 

Captain Campbell was the 
bearer of the despatches relating 
to Hawke's victory over Conflans 
mn 1759. Of him 

-- The humorous anecdote 
has been told, that upon this or 
some similar occasion, Lord An- 
son, as they were going in his 
Lordship’s carriage to carry the 
news to the King, said, ‘ Captain 
Campbell, the King will knight 
you, of you think proper.’—* Troth, 
my Lord, said the Captain, who 
retained his Scotch dialect as long 
ashe lived, ‘ I ken nae use that 
will be to me.’—* But your lady 
may like it,’ replied his Lordship. 
‘Weel then,’ rejoined the Captain, 
‘His Majesty may knight her if he 
pleases,’ ” 

The following singular anec- 
dote is related of the conduct of a 
pilot belonging to the Immortalité, 
whilst employed in the blockade 
of Brest : 

“This man, either a French- 
man, or speaking French ex- 
tremely well, expressed a great 
desire to Captain Hotham, that he 
would permit him to go on shore 
and get information of the state 
and situation of the enemy’s fleet. 
After frequent solicitations, Cap- 
fan Hotham consented, and he 
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was put on shore in the night, 
with a promise that a boat should 
be sent to bring him off, at a pro- 
per time. ‘The boat was accord- 
ingly sent five successive nights 
to the place appointed, but no 
pilot was there. At the expira- 
tion of eight days, he came along- 
side ina French boat rowed by 
two men: and gave the following 
accountof himself. ‘That fearing 
lest he should be apprehended as 
aspy, he gave up the idea of at- 
tempting to get off'as agreed upon, 
and came to the resolution of 
hiring aboat to go into Cameret 
Bay; upon getting pretty near 
to it, he told the men he 
did not mean that bay, he 
meant Berthaume Bay, which 
was about half way to the 
ship; when he had approach- 
ed near this bay, he said he 
wanted to go to Point St. Mathews 
(which was not more than two 
gun shots from the frigate); upon 
this the men flew im a passion, 
telling him they would take him 
back to Brest. The pilot instantly 
took a brace of pistols from his 
pocket, and pointing one at each 
of them, exclaimed—'I am an 
Englishman; and if you do not 
put me on board my ship without 
delay, I will blow your brains out.’ 
With which the Frenchmen judged 
it best to comply.—This resolute 
fellow had absolutely been on 
board some of the ships of war, 
and gave an exact account of their 
condition and force.” - - - 

(In 1804) “M. La ‘Touche 
Treville, who had commanded at 
Boulogne, in 1801, commanded 
now at Toulon. ‘ He was sent for 
on purpose,’ said Nelson, ‘as he 
beat me at Boulogne, to beat me 
again ; but he seems very loth to 
try. One day while the main 
body of the British fleet was out 


of 
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of sight of land, the reconnoitring 
squadron, under Rear-Admiral 
Campbell, stood in close to the 
port, and La Touche, with a vastly 
superior force, pushed out and 
chased it about twelve miles. The 
Frenchman, delighted at having 
found himself in so novel a situa- 
tion, published a boastful account, 
affirming that he had given chase 
to the whole British fleet, and that 
Nelson had fled before him! In 
spite of contempt for the gascona- 
der, his lordship was half angered 
by his impudence. Writing to the 
present Earl, he said, * You will 
have seen La Touche’s letter--- 
how he chased me, and how I 
ran. I keep it: and if I take 
him, by God he shall eat it.’ La 
Touche, however, soon after died, 
according to the French papers, 
in consequence of walking so 
often up to the signal post upon 
Cape Sepet, to watch the British 
fleet: and thus effectually pre- 
vented Nelson from administering 
to him his own lying letter in a 
sandwich.” 

“Captain Gayton became a 
Rear-Admiral Oct. 18, 1770; 
was made a Vice-Admiral Feb. 
3, 1776; and immediately after- 
wards appointed to the chief 
command at Jamaica. Return- 
ing from thence in the Antelope, 
he fell in with a large ship, which 
was at first mistaken for an enemy, 
and preparations were made to 
receive her accordingly, though 
of force infinitely superior to the 
Antelope. The Vice-Admiral, 
though so extremely infirm as 
to be almost unable to walk, 
came upon the quarter-deck, and 
after concisely exhorting his crew 
to behave like Englishmen, told 
them, that for his part, ‘he could 
not stand by them, but he would 
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sit and see them fight as long as 
they pleased.’ This gallant officer 
died at Fareham in 1787. -.. 
“Captain Harvey commanded 
the Brunswick, of 74 guns, on 
the memorable Ist of June, 
1794. He was wounded early in 
the action bya musquet-ball, which 
tore away part of his right hand; 
but this he carefully concealed, 
and bound the wound up with his 
handkerchief. Some time after 
this he received a violent contu- 
sion in the loins, which laid him 
almost lifeless on the deck : from 
this severe blow he however rallied 
his strength of mind, and con- 
tinued at his post, directing and 
conducting the action, until a 
doubled - headed shot splitting, 
struck his right arm near theelbow, 
and shattered it to pieces. Grow- 
ing faint through loss of blood, 
he was now compelled to retire; 
but when assistance was offered to 
conduct him below, he nobly re- 
fused it,—J will not have a single 
man leave his quarters on my ac- 
count £ my legs still remain to bear 
me down into the cockpit.” In this 
wounded and shattered state he 
cast a languid yet affectionate look 
towards his brave crew—‘ Perse- 
vere, my brave lads, in your duty ! 
continue the action with spirit, for 
the honour of our King and Country; 
and remember my last words—Tue 
COLOURS OF THE Brunswick SHALL 
NEVER BE struck! About sun-set 
it was found necessary to am- 
putate his arm above the elbow ; 
and on the day after the Bruns- 
wick’s arrival at Spithead, he was 
conveyed on shore at Portsmouth, 
where, after bearing the most ex- 
cruciating pain with christian re 
signation, he was released from 
this world, and Jost to his country, 
on the 30th June. 
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“The House of Commons, to 
perpetuate the memory of this 
heroic man, unanimously voted a 
monument to be erected in West- 
minster abbey: had he survived, 
his name would have been in- 
cluded in the flag-promotion 
which took place on the 4th of 
the following month. It is a 
singular coincidence of events, 
that Captain Harvey, and Captain 
Hutt, of the Queen, were com- 
panions in a post-chaise from Lon- 
don, on joining their respective 
ships, previous to their last 
cruize: they both lost a limb in 
the action ; died on the same day; 
and are both recorded on the same 
monument, raised by a grateful 
country to their memory.” 

“The following anecdote is re- 
lated of James Daley, a seaman of 
the Victorious, whose left thigh 
was carried away by a shot, so 
high up that a portion of the hip 
was attached to it, and the right 
shattered to pieces. On his way 
to the cockpit, he observed that 
one of the guns close to the hatch- 
way was run out, and about to 
be discharged ; he immediately 
desired the seamen who were 
carrying him down, to stop, which 
they did, when he requested to be 
allowed to have one shot more at 
the enemy before he died ; ‘ after 
doing which,’ he added, ‘ he would 
die content.’ His request was 
granted ; when he very content- 
edly permitted himself to be 
carried down, exclaiming on the 
ladder, ‘ Fight on, my boys! fight 
on for your King and Country 
until you die.” On his arrival in 
the cockpit, he said to the Surgeon, 
‘Sir, ] know you will do all you 
can for me, but | also know there 
is nothing in your power.’ In less 


than half an hour after, his gallant 
soul left this for another world.” 

** Captain Otway continued to 
command the Trent on the 
Jamaica station till September 
1800, when he sailed for England 
with the flag of Sir Hyde Parker. 
During the six years that he had 
served in the West Indies, he is 
supposed to have captured and 
destroyed about two hundred of 
the enemy's privateers and mer- 
chantment, mounting on the whole 
1000 guns. Nothing can mark 
the character of this officer more 
strongly than the following 
anecdote, of the authenticity of 
which we are well assured :—A 
party of seamen belonging to the 
Trent were on shore at Ports- 
mouth returning stores, when the 
Master-Attendant of the Dock- 
yard asked them how they liked 
their Captain ; one of them replied, 
‘he was a man who would never 
deceive his crew, for if any of 
them deserved a couple of dozen, 
and he promised it, they were sure 
to get it; but that hedid not make 
them polish shot or stanchions, 
and that he made the officers do 
their duty as well as the men.’ 
Another of them observed, that 
‘the Captain always slept with 
‘one eye open, and looked out for 
them all.’ ” 

On Capt. Otway’s ship, the 
Edgar, being paid off at Chatham 
in July 1802, it is remarked, that 
“the ensuing Christmas night was 
the first he had slept on shore 
since 1784, a period of eighteen 
years !” 

Captain (now Admiral) Hallo- 
well presented Lord Nelson, in 
May 1799, with a coffin made 
from the wreck of the French 
Admiral’s ship, L'Orient, which 

blew 
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blew up at the battle of Aboukir, 
accompanied by the following 
letter : 

‘My Lord,—I have taken the 
liberty of presenting you a Coflin 
made from the mainmast of 
VOrient, that when you have 
finished your military career in 
this world, you may be buried in 
one of your trophies—but that 
that period may be far distant, is 
the earnest wish of your sincere 
friend, Ben. Hatitowe 1.’ 

* On the bottom of this singu- 
lar present was pasted a certificate 
written on paper to the following 
effect : ‘I do hereby certify, that 
every part of this coflin is made 
of the wood and iron of lOrient, 
most of which was picked up by 
His Majesty’s ship under my com- 
mand, in the Bay of Aboukir, 

* Swiftsure, May 23, 1799.’ 
‘ Ben. HALiLowE 1.’ 

“The astonishment that pre- 
vailed amongst the crew of the 
Vanguard, Lord Nelson’s flag 
ship, when they were actually 
convinced it was a coffin which 
had been thus conveyed on board, 
will be long remembered by their 
officers : ‘ We shall have hot work 
of it indeed,’ said one of the sea- 
men; ‘you sce the Admiral in- 
tends to fight till he is killed, and 
there he is to be buried.’ Lord 
Nelson highly appreciated the 
present, and for some time had it 
placed upright, with the lid on, 
against the bulk-head of his cabin, 
behind the chair on which he sat 
at dinner, and viewed it with the 
undaunted mind of a great 
warrior. At length, by the tears 
and entreatics of an old servant, 
he was prevailed on to allow its 
being carried below. When his 
Lordship lett the Vanguard, the 
collin was removed into the Fou- 
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droyant, where it remained for 
many days on the gratings of the 
quarter-deck. Whilst his olticers 
were one day looking at it, he 
came out of the cabin: ‘ You may 
look at it, Gentlemen,’ said the 
hero, ‘ as long as you please ; but 
depend on it none of you shall 
have it.’ ” 


11. Narrative of «a Journey to the 
Shores of the Polar Sea, in the 
years 1819, 20, 21, and 22. By 
JohnFranklin,Capt.R.N, RS, 
and Commander of the Ixpe- 
dition. 


The narrative comprises all the 
particulars of the “ Journey to 
the Shores of the Polar Sea, in 
the years 1819, 20, 21, and 22.” 
Captain Franklin sailed to Davis’ 
Straits, landed on the coast of 
Labrador, made preparations at 
York Factory, and proceeded 
across the country to Fort Chipe- 
wyan (whence Mackenzie set out,) 
where, being joined by Dr, Richard- 
son and Mr. Hood, they got 
ready for their journey to the 
northward. 

On the 18th July 1820, they 
embarked in three canoes ; coast- 
ed the lake, entered the Stoney 
river, (one of the discharges ol 
the Athabasca lake into the Slave 
river,) and dashing down_ the 
same noble streams which Mac- 
kenzie navigated, soon reached 
the establishments on the great 
Slave lake. Here, procuring 
Copper Indians tor guides, and 
consulting with them, Captam F. 
determined to abandon his origt 
nal intention of descending Mac- 
kenzie’s river, and try a new route 
to the Copper-Mine river, not 
only to the eastward of Macken- 
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not in our power to trace their 
course, and the course of their 
many adventures, in these nar- 
row limits, we shall only ob- 
serve, that they visited the 
Copper-Mme River (334 miles 
N. of Fort Enterprize,) and Cop- 

r Mountain ; attained the Polar 
Sea, lat. 67 deg. 47 min. 50 sec.N. 
long. 115 deg. 36 min. 49 sec. W. 
and sailed 550 miles along its 
shore to the eastward, and re- 
turned across the Barren grounds, 
in appalling distress, to Fort En- 
terprize. From the latter parts 
we select a few pages illustrative 
of the work. 

On the sea voyage, along the 
Polar sea coast :—“ August 1.--At 
two this morning the hunters re- 
turned with two small deer and a 
brown bear. Augustus and Ju- 
nius arrived at the same time, 
having traced the river twelve 
miles further up, without dis- 
covering any vestige of inhabi- 
tants. We had now an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying our curiosity 
respecting the bear so much 
dreaded by the Indians, and of 
whose strength and ferocity we 
had heard such terrible accounts. 
It proved to be a lean male of a 
yellowish brown colour, and not 
longer than a common black bear. 
It made a feeble attempt todefend 
itself, and was easily despatched. 
The flesh was brought to the 
tent, but our fastidious voyagers 
supposing, from its leanness, the 
animal had been sickly, declined 
eating it; the oflicers, however, 
being less scrupulous, boiled the 
paws, and found them excellent. 

--- “ After paddling twelve 
miles in the morning of the 5th, 
we had the mortification to find 
the inlet terminated by a river ; 
the size of which we could not 
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ascertain, as the entrance was 
blocked by shoals. Its mouth 
lies in lat. 66 deg. 30 min. N. 
long. 107 deg. 53 min. W. I 
have named this stream Back, as 
a mark of my friendship for my 
associate. We were somewhat 
consoled for the loss of time in 
exploring this inlet, by the suc- 
cess of Junius in killing a musk- 
ox, the first we had seen on the 
coast; and afterwards by the ac- 
quisition of the flesh of a bear, 
that was shot as we were return- 
ing up the eastern side in the 
evening. ‘The latter proved to 
be a female in very excellent 
condition: and our Canadian 
voyagers, whose appetite for fat 
meat is insatiable, were delighted. 

** We encamped on the shores 
of a sandy bay, and set the nets ; 
and finding a quantity of dried 
willows on the beach, we were 
enabled to cook the bear’s flesh, 
which was superior to any meat 
we had tasted on the coast. The 
water fell two feet at this place 
during the night. Our nets pro- 
duced a great variety of fish, 
namely, a salmon-trout, some 
round fish, tittameg, bleak, star- 
fish, several herrings, and a flat 
fish resembling plaice, but covered 
on the back with horny excres- 
cences. 

--“ The portion of the sea 
over which we passed, is naviga- 
ble for vessels of any size ; the 
ice we met, particularly after 
quitting Detention Harbour, 
would not have arrested a strong 
boat. The chain of islands af- 
fords shelter from all heavy seas, 
and there are good harbours at 
convenient distances. I enter- 
tain, indeed, sanguine hopes that 
the skill and exertions of my 
friend Captain Parry will soon 
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render this question no longer 
problematical. His task is doubt- 
less an arduous one, and, if ulti- 
mately successful, may occupy 
two and perhaps three seasons ; 
but confiding as I do, from per- 
sonal knowledge, in his persever- 
ance and talent for surmounting 
difficulties, the strength of bis 
ships, and the abundance of pro- 
visions with which they are stored, 
I have very little apprehension of 
his safety. As I understand his 
object was to keep the coast of 
America close on board, he will 
find in the spring of the year, 
before the breaking up of the ice 
can permit him to pursue his 
voyage, herds of deer flocking in 
abundance to all parts of the 
coast, which may be procured 
without difficulty ; and, even 
later in the season, additions to 
his stock of provision may be ob- 
tained on many parts of the coast, 
should circumstances give him 
leisure to send out hunting par- 
ties. With the trawl or seine 
nets also, he may almost every 
where get abundance of fish even 
without retarding his progress. 
Under these circumstances I do 
not conceive that he runs any 
hazard of wanting provisions, 
should his voyage be prolonged 
even beyond the latest period of 
time which is calculated upon. 
Drift timber may be gathered at 
many places in considerable quan- 
tities, and there is a fair prospeet 
of his opening a communication 
with the Esquimaux, who come 
down to the coast to kill seals in 
the spring, previous to the ice 
breaking up; and from whom, if 
he succeeds in conciliating their 
good-will, he may obtain provi- 
sion, and much useful assistance. 
“ Ifhe makes for Copper Mine 
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River, as he probably will de, he 
will not find it in the longitude as 
laid dewn on the charts; but he 
will probably find what would be 
more interesting to him, a post, 
which we erected on the 26th 
August at the mouth of Hood's 
River, which is nearly, as will 
appear hereafter, in that longi- 
tude, with a flag upon it, and a 
letter at the foot of it, which may 
convey to him some useful in- 
formation. It is possible, how. 
ever, that he might keep outside 
of the range of islands which skirt 
this part of the coast.” 

On the return— 

** September 10.—About noon 
the weather cleared up a little, 
and, to our great joy, we saw a 
herd of musk-oxen grazing ina 
valley below us. ‘The party in- 
stantly halted, and the best hunt- 
ers were sent out ; they approach- 
ed the animals with the utmost 
caution, no less than two hours 
being consumed before they got 
within gun-shot. In the mean 
time we beheld their proceedings 
with extreme anxiety, and many 
secret prayers were, doubtless, 
offered up for their success. At 
length they opened their fire, and 
we had the satisfaction of seeing 
one of the largest cows fall; an- 
other was wounded, but escaped. 
This success infused spirit into 
our starving party. To skin and 
cut up the animal was the work 
of a few minutes. The contents 
of its stomach were devoured 
upon the spot, and the raw intes- 
tines, which were next attacked, 
were pronounced by the most 
delicate amongst us to be excel- 
lent. A few willows, whose tops 
were seen peeping through the 
snow in the bottom of the valley, 
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pitched, and supper cooked,and de- 
voured with avidity. This was the 
sixth day since we had had a good 
meal; the tripe de roche, even 
where we got enough, only serv- 
ing to allay the pangs of hunger 
for a short time. 

-- “17th. We walked next 
day over a more level country, 
but it was strewed with large 
stones. ‘hese galled our feet a 
good deal; wecontrived, however, 
to wade through the snow at a 
tolerably quick pace until 5 p.m. 
having made twelve miles and a 
half. We had made to-day our 
proper course, south by east, 
which we could not venture upon 
doing before, for fear of falling 
again upon some branch of the 
Contwoy-to. Some deer were 
seen in the morning, but the 
hunters failed of killing any, and 
in the afternoon we fell into the 
track of a large herd, which had 
passed the day before, but did not 
overtake them. In consequence 
of this want of success we had no 
breakfast, and but a scanty sup- 
per; but we allayed the pangs 
of hunger by eating pieces of 
singed hide. A little tripe de 
roche was also obtained. These 
would have satisfied us in ordi- 
nary times, but we were now 
almost exhausted by slender fare 
and travel, and our appetites had 
become ravenous.” 

22d. The body of the men 
‘had halted among some wil- 
lows, where they had picked up 
some pieces of skin, and a few 
bones of deer that had been de- 
voured by the wolves last spring. 
They had rendered the bones 
friable by burning, and eaten 
them, as well as the skin: and 
several of them had added their 
old shoes to the repast. Peltier 


and Vaillant were with them, 
having left the canoe, which, they 
said, was so completely broken 
by another fall, as to be rendered 
incapable of repair, and entirely 
useless. The anguish this intelli- 
gence occasioned may be con- 
ceived, but it is beyond my power 
to describe it. Impressed, how- 
ever, with the necessity of taking 
it forward, even inthe state these 
men represented it to be, we ur- 
gently desired them to fetch it ; 
but they declined going, and the 
strength of the officers was in- 
adequate to the task. To their 
infatuated obstinacy on this oc- 
casion, a great portion of the me- 
lancholy circumstances which at- 
tended our subsequent progress 
may, perhaps, be attributed. The 
men now seemed to have lost all 
hope of being preserved; and all 
the arguments we could use failed 
in stimulating them to the least 
exertion. After consuming the 
remains of the bones and horns 
of the deer, we resumed our 
march.” 

At last weakness forced the 
party to separate; Mr. Hood, Dr. 
Richardson, and Hepburn, _re- 
mained ; while Captain Franklin 
pushed on for Fort Enterprize to 
procure assistance, but Fort En- 
terprize had been left desolate. 
Two, Vaillant and Credit, dropped 
behind in the snow, and the state 
of the rest may be gathered from 
the following :— 

“ Scarcely were these arrange- 
ments finished, before Perrault 
and Fontano were seized with a fit 
of dizziness, and betrayed other 
symptoms of extreme debility. 
Some tea was quickly prepared 
for them, and after drinking it, 
and eating a few morsels of burn- 
ed leather, they recovered, and 
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expressed their desire to go for- 
ward; but the other men, alarmed 
at what they had just witnessed, 
became doubtful of their own 
strength, and, giving way to ab- 
solute dejection, declared their 
own inability to move. I now 
earnestly pressed upon them the 
necessity of continuing our jour- 
ney, as the only means of saving 
their own lives, as well as those of 
our friends at the tent.” - - - 

Fontano next fell; he was an 
Italian, ‘* and had served many 
years in De Meuron’s regiment. 
He had spoken to me that very 
morning, and after his first at- 
tack of dizziness, about his father ; 
and had begged, that should he 
survive, I would take him with 
me to England, and put him in 
the way of reaching home. 

* ‘The party was now reduced 
to five persons, Adam, Peltier, 
Benoit, Samandré, and myself. - -- 

* At length we reached Fort 
Exnterprize, and to our infinite dis- 
appointment and grief found it a 
perfectly desolate habitation.— 
There was no deposit of provi- 
sion, no trace of the Indians, no 
letter from Mr. Wentzel to point 
out where the Indians might be 
found. It would be impossible 
for me to describe our sensations 
after entering this miserable abode, 
and discovering how we had been 
neglected: the whole party shed 
tears, not so much for our own 
fate, as for that of our friends in 
the rear, whose lives depended 
entirely on our sending immediate 
relief from this place. 

*“ [ found a note, however, 
from Mr. Back, stating that he 
had reached the house two days 
ago, and was going in search of 
the Indians, at a part where St. 
Germain deemed it probable they 
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might be found. If he was un. 
successful, he purposed walking 
to Fort Providence, and sending 
succour from thence. But he 
doubted whether either he or his 
party couid perform the journey to 
that place in their present debiljta- 
ted state. It was evident that any 
supply that could be sent from 
Fort Providence would be long 
in reaching us, and could not be 
sufficient to enable us to afford 
any assistanee to our companions 
behind, and that the only relief 
for them must be procured from 
the Indians. I resolved, there- 
fore, in going also in search of 
them; but my cormpanions were 
absolutely incapable of proceed- 
ing, and I thought, by halting 
two or three days they might 
gather a little strength, whilst the 
delay would afford us the chance 
of learning whether Mr. Back had 
seen the Indians. 

“ We now looked round for 
the means of subsistence, and 
were gratified to find several deer 
skins, which had been thrown 
away during our former residence. 
‘The bones were gathered from 
the heap of ashes ; these with the 
skins, and the addition of tripe de 
roche, we considered would sup- 
port us tolerably well for a time. 
As to the house, the parchment 
being torn from the windows, the 
apartment we selected for our 
abode was exposed to all the r- 
gour of the season. We endea- 
voured to exclude the wind as 
much as possible, by placing loose 
boards against the apertures. Phe 
temperature was now between lo 
and 20 deg. below zero. We 
procured fuel by pulling up the 
flooring of the other rooms, ane 
water for the purpose of cooking, 
by melting the snow. W hilst we 
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were seated round the fire, singe- 
ing the deer-skin for supper, we 
were rejoiced by the unexpected 
entrance of Augustus. He had 
followed quite a different course 
from ours, and the circumstance 
of his having found his way 
through a part of the country he 
had never been in before, must 
be considered a remarkable proof 
of sagacity. ‘The unusual earli- 
ness of this winter became mani- 
fest to us from the state of things 
atthis spot. Last year at the same 
season, and still later, there had 
been very littlesnow on the ground, 
and we were surrounded by vast 
herds of rein-deer. Now there 
were but few recent tracks of these 
animals, and the snow was up- 
wards of two feet deep. Winter 
River was then open, now it was 
frozen two feet thick. 

“ When I arose the following 
morning, my body and limbs were 
so swollen that | was unable to 
walk more than a few yards.— 
Adam was in a still worse condi- 
tion, being absolutely incapable 
of rising without assistance. My 
other companions fortunately ex- 
pericnced this inconvenience m a 
less degree, and went to collect 
bones, and some (ripe de roche, 
which supplied us with two meals. 
The bones were quite acrid, and 
the soup extracted from them ex- 
coriated the mouth if taken alone, 
but it was somewhat milder when 
boiled with tripe de roche, and we 
even thought the mixture palata- 
ble, with the addition of salt, of 
Which a cask had been fortunately 
left here inthe spring. Augustus 
to-day set two fishing lines below 
the rapid. On his way thither he 
saw two deer, but had not strength 
to follow them.” 

The fate of the party behind 
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was still more deplorable; and 
with as much as we can select 
from Dr. Richardson's narrative 

we conclude : 
11th September.—* On arriv- 
ing at the pines, we were much 
alarmed to find that Michel was 
We teared that he had 
lost his way in coming to us in 
the morning, although it was not 
easy to conjecture how that could 
have happened, as our footsteps 
of yesterday were very distinct. 
lepburn went back for the tent, 
and returned with it after dusk, 
coinpletely worn out with the 
fatigue of the day. Michel too 
arrived at the same time, and re- 
lieved our anxiety en his account. 
He reported that he had been in 
chase of some deer which passed 
near his sleeping-place in the 
morning, ana although he did not 
come up with them, yet that he 
found a wolfwhich had been killed 
by the stroke of a deer’s horn, 
and had brought a partof it. We 
implicitly believed this story then, 
but afterwards became convinced 
from circumstances, the detail of 
which may be spared, that it must 
have been a portion of the body 
of Belanger or Perrault. A ques- 
tion of moment here presents it- 
self; namely, whether he actually 
murdered these men, vr either of 
them, or whether he found the 
bodies on the snow. Captain 
Franklin, who is the best able to 
judge of this matter, from know- 
ing their situation when he parted 
from them,- suggested the former 
idea, and that both Belaager and 
Perrault had been sacrificed.— 
When Perrault turned back, Cap- 
tain Franklin watched him until 
he reached a small group of wil- 
lows, which was immediately ad- 
joining to the fire, and concealed 
it 
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it from view, and at this time the 
smoke of fresh fuel was distinctly 
visible. Captain Franklin con- 
jectures, that Michel having al- 
ready destroyed Belanger, com- 
pleted his crime by Perrault’s 
death, in order to screen himself 
from detection. - - 

“ On the 19th Michel refused 
to hunt, or even to assist in carry- 
ing a log of wood to the fire, 
which was too heavy for Hep- 
burn’s strength and mine. Mr. 
Hood endeavoured to point out 
to him the necessity and duty of 
exertion, and the cruelty of his 
quitting us without leaving some- 
thing for our support; but the 
discourse, far from producing any 
beneficial effect, seemed only to 
excite his anger, and amongst 
other expressions he made use of 
the following remarkable one: 
‘ It is no use hunting, there are 
no animals, you had better kill 
andeatme.’ At length, however, 
he went out, but returned very 
soon, with a report that he had 
seen three deer, which he was 
unable to follow from having wet 
his foot in a small stream of water 
thinly covered with ice, and being 
consequently obliged to come to 
the fire. The day was rather 
mild, and Hepburn and I gathered 
a large kettleful of tripe de roche; 
Michel slept in the tent this night. 

“ Sunday, October 20 —In the 
morning we again urged Michel 
to go a hunting, that he might, if 
possible, leave us some provision, 
to-morrow being the day appoint- 
ed for his quitting us; but he 
shewed great unwillingness to go 
out, and lingered about the fire, 
under the pretence of cleaning his 
gun. After we had read the morn- 
ing service I went about noon to 
gather some tripe de roche, leav- 
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ing Mr. Hood sitting before the 
tent at the fire-side, arguing with, 
Michel; Hepburn was employed 
cutting down a tree at a short 
distance from the tent, being de- 
sirous of accumulating a quantity 
of fire-wood before he left us, A 
short time after I went out, [ 
heard the report of a gun, and 
about ten minutes afterwards 
Hepburn called to me in a voice 
of great alarm, to come directly, 
When | arrived, I found poor 
Hood lying lifeless at-the fire. 
side, a ball having apparently en- 
tered his forehead. I was at first 
horror-struck with the idea, that 
in a fit of despondency he had 
hurried himself into the presence 
of his Almighty Judge, by an act 
of his own hand; but the conduct 
of Michel soon gave rise to other 
thoughts, and excited suspicions 
which were confirmed, when upon 
examining the body I discovered 
that the shot had entered the back 
part of the head, and passed out 
at the forehead, and that the 
muzzle of the gun had been ap- 
plied so close as to set fire to the 
night-cap behind. - - - 

“ Next day, having determined 
on going to the Fort, we began 
to patch and prepare our clothes 
for the journey. We singed the 
hair off a part of the buffalo robe 
that belonged to Mr. Hood, and 
boiled and ate it. - - 

« Thick snowy weather and a 
head wind prevented us_ from 
starting the following day, but or 
the morning of 23d we set out, 
carrying with us the remainder of 
the singed robe. Hepburn and 
Michel had each a gun, and 
carried a small pistol, which 
Hepburn had loaded for me. In 
the course of the march Michel 
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and conduct, was constantly mute 
tering to himself, expressed an 
unwillingness to go to the Fort, 
and tried to persuade me to go 
to the southward to the woods, 
where he said he could maintain 
himself all the winter by killing 
deer. In consequence of this be- 
haviour, and the expression of his 
countenance, I requested him to 
leave us and to go to the south- 
ward by himself. This proposal 
increased his ill-nature, he threw 
out some obscure hints of freeing 
himself from all restraint on the 
morrow; and I overheard him 
muttering threats against Hep- 
burn, whom he openly accused of 
having told stories against him. 
He also, for the first time, assum- 
ed such a tone of superiority in 
addressing me, as evinced that he 
considered us to be completely in 
his power, and he gave vent to 
several expressions of hatred to- 
wards the white people, or, as he 
termed us in the idiom of the 
voyagers, the French, some of 
whom, he said, had killed and 
eaten his uncle and two of his re- 
lations, In short, taking every 
arcumstance of his conduct into 
consideration, I came to the con- 
dusion, that he would attempt to 
destroy us on the first opportunity 
that offered, and that he had 
hitherto abstained from doing so 
from his ignorance of the way to 
the Fort, but that he would never 
suffer us to go thither in com- 
pany with him. In the course of 
the day he had several times re- 
marked that we were pursuing 
the same course that Mr. Frank- 
lin was doing when he left him, 
and that by keeping towards the 
“etting sun he could find his way 
umself. Hepburn and I were 
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an open attack, nor could we by 
any device escape from him. Our 
united strength was far inferior to 
his, and, besides his gun, he was 
arnred with two pistols, an Indian 
bayonet, and a knife. In the af- 
ternoon, coming to a rock on 
which there was some (ripe de 
roche, he halted, and said he 
would gather it whilst we went 
on, and that he would soon over- 
take us. Hepburn and I were 
now left together for the first time 
since Mr. Hood’s death, and he 
acquainted me with several mate- 
rial circumstances, which he had 
observed of Michel’s behaviour, 
and which confirmed me in the 
opinion that there was no safety 
for us except in his death, and he 
offered to be the instrument of it. 
I determined, however, as I was 
thoroughly convinced of the ne- 
cessity of such a dreadful act, to 
take the whole responsibility upon 
myself; and immediately upon 
Michel’s coming up, I put an end 
to his life by shooting him through 
the head with a pistol. - - - 

‘“‘ 29th. Upon entering the now 
desolate building, we had the sa- 
tisfaction of embracing Captain 
Franklin, but no words can con- 
vey an idea of the filth and wretch- 
edness that met our eyes on look- 
ing around. Our own misery had 
stolen upon us by degrees, and 
we were accustomed to the con- 
templation of each other’s ema- 
ciated figures, but the ghastly 
countenances, dilated eye-balls, 
and sepulchral voices of Mr, 
Franklin and those with him, 
were more than we could at fifst 
bear. 

“© November 1.—-This day was 
fine and mild. Hepburn went 
hunting, but was, as usual, unsuc- 
cessful. As his atrength was 
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rapidly declining, we advised him 
to desist from the pursuit of deer ; 
and only to go out for a short 
time, and endeavour to kill a few 
partridges for Peltier and Seman- 
dré. The Doctor obtained a little 
tripe de roche, but Peltier could 
not eat any of it, and Semandré 
only a few spoonfuls, owing to 
the soreness of their throats. In 
the afternoon Peltier was so much 
exhausted, that he sat up with 
difficulty, and looked piteously ; 
at length he slided from his stool 
upon his bed, as we supposed to 
sleep, and in this composed state 
he remained upwards of two hours, 
without our apprehending any 
danger. We were then alarmed 
by hearing a rattling in his throat, 
and on the Doctor's examining 
him, he was found to be speech- 
less. He died in the course of 
the night. Semandré sat up the 
greater part of the day, and even 
assisted in pounding some bones ; 
but, on witnessing the melancholy 
state of Peltier, he became very 
low, and began to complain of 
cold and stiffness of the joints. 
Being unable to keep up a suffi- 
cient fire to warm him, we laid 
him down and covered him with 
several blankets. lle did not, 
however, appear to get better, and 
I deeply lament to add he also 
died before daylight. We re- 
moved the bodies of the deceased 
into the opposite part of the house, 
but our united strength was in- 
adequate to the task of interring 
them, or even carrying them down 
to the river. 

“It may be worthy of remark 
that poor Peltier, from the time 
of Benoit’s departure, had fixed 
on the first of November as the 
time when he should cease to ex- 
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pect any relief from the Indians 
and had repeatedly said that jf 
they did not arrive by that day 
he should not survive. “ 

* Peltier had endeared himself 
to each of us by his cheerfulness, 
his unceasing activity, and affee- 
tionate care and attentions, ever 
since our arrival at this place. He 
had nursed Adam with the tender- 
est solicitude the whole time.— 
Poor Semandré was willing to 
have taken his share in the labours 
of the party, had he not been 
wholly incapacitated by his weak- 
ness and low spirits. The severe 
shock occasioned by the sudden 
dissolution of our two companions 
rendered us very melancholy.— 
Adam became low and despond- 
ent, a change which we la 
mented the more, as we liad per- 
ceived he had been gaining 
strength and spirits for the two 
preceding days. I was particu- 
larly distressed by the thought 
that the labour of collecting wood 
must now devolve upon Dr. 
Richardson and Hepburn, and 
that my debility would disable me 
from affording them any material 
assistance; indeed both of them 
most kindly urged me not tomake 
the attempt. ‘They were occupied 
the whole of the next day in teat- 
ing down the logs of which the 
store-house was built, but the 
mud plastered between them was 
so hard frozen that the labour of 
separation exceeded their strength, 
and they were completely exhaust- 
ed by bringing in wood sufficient 
for less than twelve hours con- 
sumption. 

“TI found it necessary in their 
absence, to remain constantly neat 
Adam, and to converse with him, 


in order to prevent his — 
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on our condition, and to keep up 
his spirits as far as possible. I 
also lay by his side at night. 

“On the 8d the weather was 
very cold, though the atmosphere 
was cloudy. This morning Hep- 
burn was affected with swelling 
in his limbs ; his strength, as well 
as that of the Doctor, was rapidly 
declining ; they continued, how- 
ever, to be full of hope. Their 
utmost exertions could only sup- 
ply wood, to renew the fire thrice, 
and on making it up the last time 
we went to bed. Adam was in 
rather better spirits, but he could 
not bear to be left alone. Our 
stock of bones was exhausted by 
a small quantity of soup we made 
this evening. The toil of sepa- 
rating the hair from the skins, 
which in fact were our chief sup- 
port, had now become so weari- 
some as to prevent us from eating 
as much as we should otherwise 
have done.” 

It is hardly possible to read 
this unaffected and truly pathetic 
tale without being moved to tears, 
What is the poetical distress of 
tragedy to its melancholy details ! 
In four days more we are told— 
_++ “ The swellings in Adam’s 
limbs having subsided, he was 
free from pain, and arose this 
morning in much better spirits, 
and spoke of cleaning his gun 
ready for shooting partridges, or 
any animals that might appear 
hear the house ; but his tone en- 
urely changed before the day was 
half over; he became again de- 
jected, and could scarcely be pre- 
vailed upon to eat. The Doctor 
and Hepburn were almost ex- 
hausted. The cutting of one log 
of wood occupied the latter half an 
hour ; and the other took as much 
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time to drag it into the house, 
though the distance did not ex- 
ceed thirty yards. I endeavoured 
to help the Doctor, but my as- 
sistance was very trifling. Yet it 
was evident that, in a day or two, 
if their strength should continue 
to decline at the same rate, I 
should be the strongest of the 
party. 

«J may here remark that ow- 
ing to our loss of flesh, the hard- 
ness of the floor, from which we 
were only protected by a blanket, 
produced soreness over the body, 
and especially those parts on 
which the weight rested in lying, 
yet to turn ourselves for relief 
was a matter of toil and difticulty. 
However, during this period, and 
indeed all along after the acute 
pains of hunger, which lasted but 
three or four days, had subsided, 
we generally enjoyed the comfort 
of a few hours’ sleep. The 
dreams which for the most part, 
but not always accompanied it, 
were usually (though not invari- 
ably,) of a pleasant character, be- 
ing very often about the enjoy- 
ments of feasting. In the day- 
time we fell into the practice of 
conversing on common and light 
subjects, although we sometimes 
discussed with seriousness and 
earnestness topics connected with 
religion. We generally avoided 
speaking directly of our present 
sufferings, or even of the prospect 
of relief. 1 observed, that in 
proportion as our strength de- 
cayed, our minds exhibited symp- 
toms of weakness, evinced by a 
kind of unreasonable pettishness 
with each other. Each of us 


thought the other weaker in in- 
tellect than himself, and more in 
need of advice and assistance. 
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So trifling a circumstance as a 
change of place, recommended 
by one as being warmer and more 
comfortable, and refused by the 
other from a dread of motion, 
frequently called forth fretful ex- 
pressions, which were no sooner 
uttered than atoned for, to be re- 
peated perhaps in the course of a 
few minutes. The same thing 
often occurred when we endea- 
voured to assist each other in 
carrying wood to the fire; none 
of us were willing to receive as- 
sistance, although the task was 
disproportioned to our strength. 
On one of these occasions Hep- 
burn was so convinced of this 
waywardness, that he exclaimed, 
‘ Dear me, if we are spared to 
return to England, I wonder if 
we shall recover our understand- 
ings.’ ” 

On the 7th, the Indians sent by 
Mr. Back happily arrived with 
relief, and so dreadfully season- 
ably, that 

- - * Poor Adam was in so low 
a state that he could scarcely 
comprehend the information.— 
When the Indians entered, he 
attempted to rise, but sank down 
again. But for this seasonable 
interposition of Providence, his 
existence must have terminated 
in a few hours, and that of the 
rest probably in not many days. 

“ The Indians had left Akait- 
cho’s encampment on the 5th 
November, having been sent by 
Mr. Back with all possible expe- 
dition, after he had arrived at 
their tents. They brought but 
a small supply of provision, that 
they might travel quickly. It 
consisted of dried deer's meat, 
some fat, and a few tongues. 
Dr. Richardson, Hepburn, and I, 


eagerly devoured the food, which 
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they imprudently presented to us 
in too great abundance; and jn 
consequence we suffered dread- 
fully from indigestion, and had 
no rest the whole night. Adam, 
being unable to feed himself, was 
more judiciously treated by them 
and suffered less ; his spirits "6. 
vived hourly. The circumstance 
of our eating more food than was 
proper in our present condition, 
was another striking proof of the 
debility of our minds. We were 

rfectly aware of the danger, and 

r.Richardson repeatedly caution- 
ed us to be moderate; but he was 
himself unable to practise the 
caution he so judiciously recom- 
mended.” 

On the 16th, the party were 
enabled to quit Fort Enterprize, 
and descend Winter River, &c.; 
and on the 26th reached the abode 
of the Chief (their companion) 
Akaitcho. 

Mr. Back’s narrative, corre- 
sponding with that of Captain 
Franklin, and that of Dr. Richard- 
son (he having left them, accom- 
panied by St. Germain, Belanger, 
and Beauparlant, to seek relief for 
the party at Fort Enterprize,) is 
of nearly equal interest; and we 
shall transcribe a few of its strik- 
ing passages. 

October 6. ‘ My increasing 
debility had for some time oblig- 
ed me to use a stick for the pur- 
pose of extending my arms; the 
pain in my shoulders being 80 
acute that [ could not bear them 
to remain in the usual position for 
two minutes together. We halted 
at five among some small brush- 
wood, and made a sorry meal of 
an old pair of leather trowsers, 
and some swamp tea.” - - - 

7th. - - “ In the evening, from 


there being no (ripe de roche, we 
were 
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were compelled to satisfy, or ra- 
ther allay, the cravings of hunger, 
by eating a gun cover and a pair 
of old shoes: at this time I had 
scarcely strength to get on my 
legs.” a 
Their disappointment at arriv- 
ing at Fort Enterprize is feelingly 
painted. 

- - “ We passed the Slave 
Rock, and making frequent halts, 
arrived within a short distance of 
Fort Enterprize; but as we per- 
ceived neither any marks of In- 
dians, nor even of animals, the 
men began absolutely to despair : 
on a nearer approach, however, 
the tracks of large herds of deer, 
which had only passed a few hours, 
tended a little to revive their 
spirits, and shortly after we cross- 
ed the ruinous threshold of the 
long-sought-for spot; but what 
was our surprise, what our sensa- 
tions, at beholding every thing in 
the most desolate and neglected 
state; the doors and windows of 
that room in which we expected 
to find provisions, had been 
thrown down, and carelessly left 
so; and the wild animals of the 
woods had resorted there, as to 
a place of shelter and retreat. 
Mr. Wentzel had taken away the 
trunks and papers, but had left 
no note to guide us tothe Indians. 
This was to us the most grievous 
disappointment ; without the as- 
sistance of the Indians, bereft of 
every resource, we felt ourselves 
reduced to the most miserable 
state, which was rendered still 
worse, from the recollection that 
our friends in the rear were as 
miserable as ourselves. For the 
moment, however,—hunger pre- 
vailed, and each began to gnaw 
the scraps of putrid and frozen 
meat that were lying about, with- 


out waiting to prepare them. A 
fire, however, was made, and the 
neck and bones of a deer, found 
lying in the house, were boiled 
and devoured. 

“ I determined to remain a day 
here to repose ourselves, and then 
to go in search of the Indians, and 
in the event of missing them, to 
proceed to the first trading esta- 
blishment, which was distant 
about one hundred and thirty 
miles, and from thence to send 
succour to my companions.” - - - 

In executing this generous pur- 
pose, one time Belanger had been 
despatched ,a distance of four 
miles, but so reduced were the 
miserable travellers, 

‘“* October 16.—We waited un- 
til two in the afternoon for Be- 
langer; but not seeing any thing 
of him on the lake, we set out, 
purposing to encamp at the Nar- 
rows, the place which was said to 
be so good for fishing, and where, 
according to St. Germain’s ac- 
count, the Indians never failed 
to catch plenty; its distance at 
most could not be more than two 
miles. We had not proceeded 
far before Beauparlant began to 
complain of increasing weakness. 
This was so usual with us that 
no particular notice was taken of 
it, for in fact there was little 
difference, all being alike feeble : 
among other things, he said, whilst 
we were resting, that he should 
never get beyond the next en- 
campment, for his strength had 
quite failed him. I endeavoured 
to encourage him by explaining 
the mercy of the Supreme Being, 
who ever beholds with an eye of 
pity those that seek his aid. This 
passed as common discourse, 
when he inquired where we were 
to put up; St. Germain pointed 
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to a small clamp of pines near us, 
the only place indecd that offered 
for fuel. ‘ Well,’ replied the poor 
man, ‘ take your axe, Mr. Back, 
and I will follow at my leisure, I 
shall join you by the time the en- 
campment is made.’ This is a 
usual practice of the country, and 
St. Germain and myself went on 
towards the spot; it was five 
o'clock and not very cold, but 
rather milder than we had expe- 
rienced it for some time, when, 
on leaving the ice, we saw a num- 
ber of crows perched on the top 
of some high pines near us. St. 
Germain immediately said there 
must be some dead animal there- 
abouts, and proceeded to search, 
when we saw several heads of deer 
half buried in the snow and ice, 
without eyes or tongues, The 
previous severity of the weather 
only having obliged the wolves 
and other animals to abandon 
them. An expression of ‘ Oh 
merciful God! we are saved,’ 
broke from us both; and with 
feelings more easily imagined than 
described, we shook hands, not 
knowing what to say for joy. It 
was twilight, and a fog was rapidly 
darkening the surface of the lake, 
when St. Germain commenced 
making the encampment; the 
task was too laborious for me to 
render him any assistance, and 
had we not thus providentially 
found provision, | feel convinced 
that the next twenty-four hours 
would have terminated my exist- 
ence. But this good fortune, in 
some measure, renovated me for 
the moment, and putting out my 
whole strength, 1 contrived to 
collect a few heads, and with in- 
credible difficulty carried them 
singly about thirty paces to the 
fire. 
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* Darkness stole on us apace, 
and [ became extremely anxious 
about Beauparlant; several guns 
were fired, to each of which he 
answered. We then called out, 
and again heard his res 
though faintly, when I told S;. 
Germain to go and look for him, 
as I had not strength myself, be. 
ing quite exhausted. He said, 
that he had already placed a pine 
branch on the ice, and he could 
then scarcely find his way back, 
but if he went now he should cer. 
tainly be lost. In this situation ] 
could only hope that as Beaupar. 
lant had my blanket, and ev 
thing requisite to light a fire, he 
might have encamped at a little 
distance froin us. 

“ October 17.—The night was 
cold and clear, but we could not 
sleep at all, from the pains of 
having eaten. We suffered the 
most excruciating torments, 
though I in particular did not eat 
a quarter of what would have sa- 
tisfied me; it might have been 
from using a quantity of raw or 
frozen sinews of the legs of deer, 
which neither of us could avoid 
doing, so great was our hunger. 
In the morning, being much ag 
tated for the safety of Beaupar- 
lant, I desired St. Germain to go 
in search of him, and to return 
with him as quick as possible, 
when I would have something 
prepared for them to eat. 

“It was, however, late when he 
arrived, with a small bundle which 
Beauparlant was accustomed to 
carry, and with tears in his eyes 
told me that he had found our 
= companion dead. Dead! 

could not believe him. ‘It is 
so, Sir,’ said St. Germain ; ‘ after 
hallooing and calling his name to 


no purpose, I went towards a 
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last encampment, about three 
quarters of a mile, and found him 
stretched upon his back on a sand 
bank frozen to death, his limbs all 
extended and swelled enormously, 
and as hard as the ice that was 
near him ; his bundle was behind 
him, as if it had rolled away when 
he fell, and the blanket which 
be wore around his neck and 
shoulders thrown on one side. 
Seeing that there was no longer 
life in him, I threw your covering 
over him, and placed his snow- 
shoes on the top of it.’ 

“I had not evem thought of so 
serious an occurrence in our little 
party, and for a short time was ob- 
liged to give vent to my grief.” - - 

Belanger rejoined the two re- 
maining wanderers:—‘‘ We had 
set fishing-lines, but without any 
success ; and we often saw large 
herds of deer crossing the lake at 
full speed, and wolves pursuing 
them. - - - 

“ On the 27th we discovered the 
remains of a deer, on which we 
feasted. The night was unusuaily 
cold, and ice formed in a pint-pot 
within two feet of a fire. The 
coruscations of the Aurora were 
beautifully brilliant; they served 
to shew us eight wolves, which we 
had some trouble to frighten away 
from our collection of deer’s 
bones ; and, with their howling, 
and the constant cracking of the 
ice, we did not get much rest. 

“Having collected with great 
care, and by self-denial, two small 
packets of dried meat or sinews, 
sufficient (for men who knew what 
itwas to fast), to last for eight 
days at the rate of one indiffer- 
ent meal per day, we prepared to 
set out on the 80th. I calculated 
that we should be about fourteen 
days in reaching Fort Providence ; 
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and, allowing that we neither kill- 
ed deer nor found Indians, we 
could but be unprovided with food 
whi pect of obtaini 
full relief wesbeha us. heotele 
ingly we set out against a keen 
north-east wind, inorder to gain 
the known route to Fort Provi- 
dence. We saw a number of 
wolves and some crows on the 
middle of the lake, and supposing 
such an assembly was not met 
idly, we made for them, and came 
in fora share of a deer, which they 
had killed a short time before, and 
thus added a couple of meals to 
our stock. By four r. m. we gaii- 
ed the head of the lake, or the 
direct road to Fort Providence, 
and some dry wood being at hand, 
we encamped.” 

In afew days more they were 
relieved by the Indians. 


12. Journal of a Voyage to the 


Northern Whale Fishery, in- 
cluding researches and discoveries 
on the Eastern Coast of West 
Greenland, made in the summer 
of 1822. By William Scoresby, 
un. F.R.S.E. M.W.S. &c. 


Commander. 


This Voyage was undertaken 
originally for the prosecution of 
the Whale Fishery on the Coast 
of Greenland and Spitsbergen, 
but collaterally for the purpose of 
discovery. It was accomplished 
in the ship Baffin, of Liverpool, 
of $21 tons burden and a 
men. Captain Seoresby effected, 
during the voyage, surveys of 
800 miles along ithe coast of 
Greenland,—measuring the curva- 
ture—and corrected errors in the 


chart of those latitudes, many of 
them 
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them of serious and dangerous 
— 

rriving at Spitsbergen, he ob- 
serves: The western coast pre- 
sents alternate streaks of black 
and white. The former colour, 
consisting of ridges of naked 
rock, which appear black, con- 
trasted with the brilliant whiteness 
of the snow: the latter of snow 
and ice, which fills all the ravines, 
dells, fissures and valleys, and re- 
flects the light of the sun with 
such intensity, that the tracts of 
snow-clad land exhibited, as near 
as possible, the colour and splen- 
dour of the moon at the full. 
The ice and rocks being thus 
highly illuminated and strongly 
contrasted, being constructed on 
a majestic scale, and rising with 
peculiar steepness out of the sea, 
give a character to the Spitsber- 
gen scenery highly striking, in- 
teresting, and indeed magnificent. 

The temperature in 79 deg. 31 
min. was very severe. Water 
spilt upon a table within 3 yards 
of a hot air-stove, became ice. 
A damp hand applied to any me- 
tallic substance in the open air, 
stuck to it, and the tongue 
brought into contact with the 
same, adhered so firmly that it 
could not be removed without the 
loss of the skin. 

A season of detention by sur- 
rounding ice, gave Captain Scores- 
by an opportunity of making 
some important experiments upon 
the elicitation of magnetism by 
percussion. He found rods of 
soft’steel the best by far. The 
first step of the process is to 
hammer a poker or rod at one 
end, while held in a vertical posi- 
tion, or such as the dipping needle 
assumes ; a few blows will render 
it sensibly magnetic. Place a 
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soft steel bar on the top of 
the poker, and hammer it on 
the upper end, while both the 
poker and the bar are held verti- 
cally, or in the direction of the 
dipping needle: it then acquires 
strong magnetism, the upper end 
becoming a south pole, and the 
lower a north pole. By this 
means, amongst other cases, q 
knitting needle was made to lift 
twice its own weight. Experi. 
ments these of great importance 
to seamen, who are so dependant 
upon the compass. In this man- 
ner a magnetic needle might be 
made from a common nail, in a few 
minutes. When we reflect upon 
the risk of fire, shipwreck, and 
other casualties in which seamen 
put off in boats, at a moment's 
warning, without any such guid- 
ance, and further when we consi- 
der the cases in which a snp’s com- 
passes have been entirely spoiled 
by lightning, and in consequence 
the south pole has been mistaken 
for the north, and the ship has 
steered accordingly ; we shall well 
know how to appreciate the value 
of Captain Scoresby’s experi- 
ments. In a short time com- 
pound magnets were thus formed, 
which carried a weight of 18bb.; 
and Captain Scoresby thinks that 
such might be completed in about 
two hours from rods not having 
the slightest perceptive magnetism 
originally, to carry from 20 to 
30lb. 

In latitude 76 deg. 24 min. they 
found a large block of fresh- 
water ice, weighing between two 
and three tons; it was remarkable 
for its purity and transparency. 
A small lens of this ice construct- 
ed with little care, readily ignited 
inflammable substances. 

With regard to bear hunting, 

one 
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one of the field sports of those 
deserts of solemn stillness and 
eternal desolation, observe the 
following : 

When the bear is found in the 
water, crossing from one sheet of 
ice to another, it may generally 
be attacked with advantage: but, 
when on the shore, or more es- 

ially when it is upon a large 
sheet of ice covered with snow, 
on which the bear supporting itself 
upon the surface with its extend- 
ed paws, can travel with twice the 
speed of a man, who perhaps 
sinks to the knees at every step, 
it can seldom be assailed with 
either safety or success. Most of 
the fatal accidents which have oc- 
curred with bears, have been the 
result of rencontres on the ice, 
or injudicious attacks made to such 
disadvantage. 

A few years ago, when one of 
the Davis’ Straits whalers was 
closely beset among the ice, on the 
south west, or on the coast of 
Labrador, a bear that had for 
some time been seen near the 
ship, at length became so bold as 
to approach alongside, tempted 
probably by the offal of the pro- 
vision that had been thrown over- 
board by the cook. At this time 
the people were all at dinner, no 
one being required to keep the 
deck in the then immoveable state 
of the ship. A hardy fellow who 
first looked out, perceiving the 
bear so near, imprudently jumped 
upon the ice, armed only with a 
handspike, with a view, it is sup- 
posed, of securing all the honour 
of capturing so fierce a visitor to 
himself. But the bear, regardless 
of such weapons, and sharpened 
probably by hunger, immediately, 
it should seem, disarmed his anta- 
gonist, and seizing him by the 


back with his powerful jaws, 
carried him off with such celerity, 
that on his dismayed comrades 
arising from their meal, and look- 
ing abroad, he was so far beyond 
their reach as to defy their pursuit. 
An equally imprudent attack 
was made upon a bear in 1820, 
by a seaman employed in one of 
the Hull Whalers. The ship was 
moored to a large field of ice, on 
which at a considerable distance 
a large bear was observed prowl- 
ing about for prey. One of the 
ship’s company, emboldened by 
Rum, undertook to attack and 
pursue him armed with a whale- 
lance only, and in spite of all per- 
suasion. Half a league of yield- 
ing snow, and rugged hummocks, 
brought him within a few yards 
of the enemy, who, to his surprise, 
undauntedly faced him, and seem- 
ed to invite him to the combat, 
His courage began to fail, he stop- 
ped and presented his lance ;_ the 
bear also stood still ; he shouted, 
made femts of attack, and ad- 
vanced his lance, but the bear 
would not move. He began to 
tremble, the bear advanced, all his 
courage evaporated, and he turned 
round and fled. This was the 
time of greatest danger; the 
sailor's flight encouraged the bear 
to pursue, and he rapidly gained 
upon the sailor. The whale-lance, 
his only defence, encumbering 
bim, he threw it down. This for- 
tunately excited the bear’s atten- 
tion; he stopped, pawed it, bit 
it, and then resumed the chase, 
Again he was at the heels of the 
panting seaman, who, conscious of 
the favourable stratagem of the 
lance, dropped a mitten: the bear 
again stop to examine it, 
and the sailor made considerable 
progress a head. So with another 
mitten 
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mitten and a hat, which the bear 
tore to shreds between his teeth 
and paws. ‘The sailor was rapidly 
losing ground, and was upon the 
point of being caught, when his 
shipmates, observing the affair 
had assumed a dangerous aspect, 
sallied out to his rescue; their 
line opened him a passage, and 
then closed to receive the bear. 
The sailor passed in safety, but 
fear so pursued him, that he did 
not cease running till he reached 
the ship. The bear surveyed the 
line of his enemies, but, finding it 
too formidable, he wheeled about 
and made an honourable retreat. 
Among the most remarkable 
phenomena of these high latitudes, 
are those optical deceptions caused 
by refraction. Upon one occa- 
sion a piece of ice seemed at 
the distance of two or three miles 
only, and as there was rock upon 
the top of it, Captain Scoresby 
sent the boats for a piece as a 
specimen. The boats to his great 
surprise, as well as of the men in 
them, rowed hard for two or three 
hours before they reached it, and, 
instead of being of the size judg- 
ed by its apparent distance, it was 
higher than the mast head. At 
another time the land appeared 
suddenly to advance twenty miles 
nearer. Every object around was 
perpetually changing and assum- 
ing some fresh appearance. New 
masts, additional sails,and in some 
cases inverted images, many 
times larger than the original, ap- 
peared above the ship. The ac- 
cumulated ice, assumed the forms 
of domes, temples, minarets, 
towers, spires, obelisks, pyramids, 
and other magnificent architectu- 
ral structures; others appeared 
like large masses of rock sus- 
pended in the air, but in every 
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case perpetually changing to some 
other figure, sometimes, for ip. 
stance, an obelisk, a castle, 9 
cathedral, and then a bridge of 
one single stupendous arch, 
stretching from mountain to 
mountain, over intermediate val. 
leys, miles in width. But the 
most remarkable instance of re. 
fraction was the appearance of ap 
inverted ship, in the midst of 
clear blue sky. So perfect was the 
image, that when examined bya 
telescope, Captain Scoresby could 
distinguish every sail, and from 
the general “ rig of the ship,” he 
knew it to be his father’s ship, the 
Fame, then thirty miles off and 
entirely out of sight, being seven- 
teen miles beyond the horizon and 
some leagues beyond the limit of 
direct vision. 

Among the objects of grandeur 
in the northern seas, the icebergs 
stand the most prominent. Of them 
Captain Scoresby counted at one 
time, in an area of sea twenty 
miles diameter, above 500; some 
200 feet above the surface of 
the sea, one a mile in circumfer- 
ence, One he calculated to con- 
tain 1,575,000,000 cubic feet, and 
to weigh 45,000,000 of tons. 
Their general colour and appear- 
ance, is that of islands of chalk; 
in recent fractures, however, the 
colour is a fine emerald green, and, 
where the light appears through 
a thin portion of the ice, a bri 
liant blue. It is remarkable that 
many of them contained strata of 
earth, stones, and rock, which 
prove how long they must have 
existed in that state ; indeed its 
presumed they must 
have been formed by falling water 
either in showers or snows. The 
specimens of rock upon these ice- 
bergs, consisted principally of 
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gueiss, basaltic greenstone, some 
of it strongly magnetic, granular 
felspar, transition clay _ slate, 
hornblende, mica slate, a kind 
of granite, &c. 

Among the peculiarities of this 
climate, may be reckoned the 
wonderful difference of tempera- 
tune between the land and the sea, 
a difference of from 30 to 40 de- 
grees, the heat on the shore being 
70, while on board the thermo- 
meter never rose above 40. The 
land is, indeed, generally, more 
free from clouds than the sea.— 
The sun sweeps for days together 
round the heavens without an 
intervening cloud or night. In 
such cases the heat is intense.— 
Mr. Lioyd, captain of the Trafal- 
gar, who accompanied Captain 
Scoresby, found it as great as in 
the East or West Indies, and the 
power of the sun gave some of 
the men a violent ophthalmic af- 
fection. This constant action of 
the sun, without the suspension 
of night, produces un influence 
on vegetation, which exceeds per- 
haps any thing occurring even in 
the finest regions of the globe.— 
The whole process of vegetation, 
from the seed in the ground to the 
flewering and seeding of another 
species, is all accomplished in a 
few weeks. 

The line of country which Cap- 
tain Scoresby either discovered or 
partially re-discovered, lies be- 
tween 176 and 181 north latitude, 
and 18 to 23 west longitude; a 
map of this is well laid down in 
his work. The character of the 
coast he describes as generally 
mountainous and barren, the ave- 
rage height of the mountains being 
about 3000 feet above the level 
of the sea. Those which he called 
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the western mountains, he esti- 
mated at 6000 feet. 

The zoology of these lands 
Captain Scoresby describes as 
follows: Quadrupeds, rein-deer, 
white hares, and a new species of 
mouse, which be called Mus Green- 
landica: birds, ducks, brent, 
geese, partridges, plover, Green- 
and parrot, little hawk, petrel, 
tyste, loom, sea swallow, and the 
usual aquatic arctic birds ; insects, 
butterflies, bees, moths, gnats, 
&c. The plants collected amount- 
ed to 46 species; of these the 
most interesting were, the Armica 
angustifolia, Stellaria nitida (new 
spec.) Pedicularis hirsuta, Lusula 
arcuata, and the Salix, of which 
the species is doubtful. No shells 
were seen, except two or three 
washed specimens of bivalves of 
no peculiar beauty. ‘The sea in 
some cases was coloured for se- 
veral leagues by large patches of 
a yellowish green colour; upon 
examination it was found to con- 
tain immense numbers of animal- 
cule, so small, that a drop of 
water, examined by a microscope 
of a power of 28.224, was found 
to contain 26.450 of these insects; 
and this was taken from a part 
by no means the most discoloured. 
Hence, reckoning 60 drops to a 
dram, there would be a number 
in a gallon of water, exceeding 
by one half the population of the 
whole globe. 

Along the whole line of country 
discovered or re-discovered b 
Captain Scoresby, were fund 
traces of inhabitants, but no inha- 
bitants were actually seen. Some 
relics were of that peculiar nature, 
which seemed to prove the place 
had been visited but a few days 
only prior to the arrival of the dis- 

coverers : 
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coverers : ashesof wood and moss, 
which would have been removed 
by the snow of a winter, and in 
one case the carcase of a sea horse, 
with a harpoon, struck apparently 
but very little before. Huts and 
instruments of various kinds were 
very numerous, and perpetually 
occurring. These relics acquire 
additional interest from the cir- 
cumstance of a colony of Norwe- 
gians having been planted in some 
of these parts about the year 878, 
which afterwards received consi- 
derable additions, into which it is 
said Christianity was introduced 
about the year 1000, and in the 
year 1121, Sigurd, King of Nor- 
way, installed Arnold a bishop 
over them. Crantz relates, that 
these colonies contained the 
bishop’s see, two convents, sixteen 
parishes with churches, and 300 
hamlets. Seventeen bishops had 
been sent out from Norway, who 
filled the see until 1408; the last 
was prevented from landing upon 
account of the ice, and it appears 
that all trade with the mother 
country was dropped at the same 
time. The probability is, there- 
fore, that the colonists were im- 
pressed by a barrier of ice, which 
had so long prevented ships from 
reaching them, that they have 
been altogether lost to the world 
and forgotten. It has also been 
imagined that all supplies being 
cut off, the colonies became ex- 
tinct. 

This last conclusion, however, 
Captain Scoresby greatly doubts, 
as the Esquimaux live well upon 
their own resources on the same 
coast. Other causes given for 
their annibilation are only imagi- 
nary; such, for instance, as a 
plague, called the “ black death,” 
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and the attacks of the aborigines 
of the country. 

Some traces, however, of inha. 
bitants have <ften since been dis. 
covered. In 1530 Bishop Arnold 
of Skalholt in Iceland, was driven 
by astorm so near the coast that 
he could see the people drivi 
their cattle ; but he did not 
because a favourable wind just 
then arose which brought the ship 
toIceland; and John Groenlandra, 
a Hamburgh sailor, was driven 
three times upon the coast of 
Greenland, where he saw fishery 
huts similar to what they have in 
Iceland; and in 1625, an entire 
beat, fastened with sinews and 
wooden pegs, was driven on shore 
in Iceland. Crantz mentions in 
1752, a story of some Greenland- 
ers who had made an excursion 
which took them three years, to 
a nation who had black hair and 
large beards, who were numerous, 
and their cattle plentiful; and 
others have mentioned seeing 
numbers of these East countrymen. 
Crantz thinks these were the re 
lics of the old Norwegian colo- 
nists. Darts were also found, un- 
like those used by the Esquimaux, 
and a fox trap: all which Captain 
Scoresby thinks prove it to be 
more than probable that some 
remains of this people yet exist. 

Many attempts have been made 
to discover these lost colonies; 
but every attempt, through the 
irresolution of the person to whom 
it has been confided, or the barrier 
of ice which has stretched along 
this coast, has been unsuccessful. 
It remains, however, a question 
and an enterprise of peculiar i 
terest. 

There are few occupations of 


more continued danger than the 
whale 


fare 
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whale fishery: numerous are the 
accidents which Captain Scoresby’s 
yolume records. In one instance, 

rt of a crew having been cast 
upon the ice, they could not be 
got off for fifty hours, and the 
limbs of many were mortified by 
the intensity of the cold. The 
surgeon amputated thirty-five in 
one day. In Captain Scoresby’s 
vessel two men were lost, one 
washed overboard, and the other 
having struck a whale, the rope 
became entangled with his arm, 
and he was carried down by the 
monster into the deep in less than 
a second of time, at the rate of 
nine miles an hour, to an immense 
depth : he had not time for the 
least exclamation, and the person 
whose eye was fixed upon him 
could scarcely distinguish the ob- 
ject as it disappeared. 

Dangers and privations like 
these demand some reward, and 
if it be found at all, it is when the 
Greenland seaman steers his ship 
after a successful voyage to his 
home, and forgets in the society 
of those whom he loves most 
dearly, the hardships he has un- 
dergone. 

Such a prospect doubtless often 
animated the mind of Captain 
Scoresby in his exertions, and he 
probably counted the day which 
would restore him again to the 
bosom of his family, and when his 
spirits would be brightened by 
their welcome. * 

While in the Mersey, he en- 
quired of several who came on 
board, of the health of his family, 
but, either really or feignedly, 
they were ignorant of their wel- 
fare: by constant enquiry, and 


without success, his feelings be- 
came absorbed in an anxiety, of 
which, he says, the remembrance 
throws my whole frame into a 
tremor! At length a boat ap- 
proached, he took the glass and 
saw the face of a friend; hope 
beamed in his mind: but still 
there was some peculiarity in the 
conduct of the passenger; the 
sail was taken down and the men 
lay upon their oars ; the boat ap- 
proached under the influence of 
the tide only; no encouraging 
action or word as formerly, the 
harbinger of good news; he 
thought they had not seen him, 
and showed himself at the gang- 
way; but then their averted coun- 
tenances were indeed indicative 
of sorrow; he says I could no 
longer sustain the agony of feel- 
ing which uncertainty rendered 
intolerable, I called out, “ Is all 
well?” A languid and evasive 
look sunk me in depair; I could 
no longer support myself on the 
deck ; I rushed into my cabin. — 
In a few minutes my friend was 
in my presence. I saw him strug- 
gling with himself, and about to 
endeavour by a well-meant cir- 
cumlocution, to break the dread- 
ful tidings he had to communicate. 
* Let me know,” cried I, “ the 
worst, tell it me at once.” He 
grasped my hand with the fervour 
of friendship, while the tear of 
sympathy gushed from his eyes, 
“I am sorry—,” my agony ob- 
liged him to speak out,—“ Mrs, 
Scoresby is no more.” 

Who can foresee the pitfalls 
which await us in this life? the 
rocks of disappointment upon 
which our hopes so often splie 
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13. Memoirs of a Captivity among 
the Indians of North Ameria, 
from childhood to theage of nine- 
teen, By John D. Hunter. 


The author of this work gives 
several respectable references for 
the truth of his general statement ; 
but for this, the phraseology and 
sentiments in many places have 
an air more finished than could 
be expected from a person who 
had spent his whole life without 
education among savages, and had 
not seen a white person till within 
the last two or three years. This, 
however, is most probably the in- 
judicious correction, and perhaps 
addition of his literary assistant. 
The references which he gives 
are, Colonel Aspinwall, consul- 
general of the United States to 
Great Britain, Mr. Troppan, 69, 
Fleet-street, Robert Walsh, Esq. 
editor of the National Gazette, 
and Colonel Duarre, editor of the 
Aurora, Philadelphia, Dr. Water- 
house, Boston, Dr. Mitchell, Dr. 
Hosack, and Mr. Sullivan of New 
York, Professors Patterson and 
Patter of Baltimore. 

With regard to his captivity he 
states, 

“ I was taken prisoner at a very 
early period of my life by a party 
of Indians, who, from the train of 
events that followed, belonged to, 
or were in alliance with the Kicka- 
poo nation. At the same time 
two other white children, a boy 
and a small girl, were also made 
prisoners. 

“« T have too imperfect a recol- 
lection of the circumstances con- 
nected with this capture, to at- 
tempt any account of them; 
although I have reflected on the 
subject so often, and with so great 
interest and intensity, under the 
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knowledge I have since acqui 

of the Indian modes to m4 
as nearly to establish at times a 
conviction in my mind of a per. 
fect remembrance. There are 
moments when I see the rush of 
the Indians, hear their war-whoops 
and terrific yells, and witness the 
massacre of my parents and eon. 
nexions, the pillage of their pro. 
perty, and the incendious destrue. 
tion of their dwellings. But the 
first incident that made an actual 
and prominent impression on me, 
happened while the party were 
somewhere encamped, no doubt 
shortly after my capture; it was 
as follows: The little girl, whom 
I before mentioned, beginning to 
ery, was immediately despatched 
with the blow of a tomahawk by 
one of the warriors ; the circum- 
stance terrified me very much, 
more particularly as it was fol- 
lowed by very menacing motions 
of the same instrument, directed 
to me, and then pointed to the 
slaughtered infant, by the same 
warrior, which I then interpreted 
to signify, that, if I cried, he would 
serve me in the same manner.” 

The Indians generally separate 
their white prisoners; and a party 
leaving the main body, took the 
boy with them, and Mr. Hunter 
never saw him again. 

Settlers upon the Western fron- 
tiers are most liable to the attacks 
of the Indians, who, however 
they may for as time appear 
peaceably disposed towards them, 
regard them only as_ intruders 
upon their hunting ground, 
generally sooner or later execute 
some act of exterminating vet 
geance upon them. 

Mr. Hunter passed from the 
Kickapoos to the Kansar, and 


was adopted by a female of the 
tribe, 
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tribe, for whom he a rs to have 
entertained strong filial affection, 
and felt much gratitude. His 
step-mother died, and he was led 
by circumstances into the tribe of 
the Osages, where he was afresh 
adopted into a new family, and 
great attention shown him.— 
Speaking of his new step-mother, 
he says, “ this good woman, whose 
family now consisted of herself, 
her husband, a daughter almost 
grown, and myself, took every 
opportunity, and used every means 
which kindness and benevolence 
could suggest, to engage my af- 
fections and esteem. She used 
to weep over me, tell me how good 
her son had been, how much she 
loved him, and how much she 
mourned his loss. ‘ You must 
be good,’ she would say, ‘ and 
you shall be my son, and I will 
be your mother.” The daughter 
in many respects imitated the 
mother; and the a care 
was taken to supply my wants 
with the choicest things they could 
bestow. They made and orna- 
mented mockasins and leggings 
for me, and furnished me with a 
beaver cap and buffalo robe ; ha- 
biliments not usually worn by the 
Indian boys. In fine, so constant 
and persevering were their atten- 
tions, and so kind and affection- 
ate their care of me, that not to 
have loved and esteemed them, 
would have argued a degree of 
ingratitude and apathy of feeling, 
to which, if | know myself, I then 
was and shall ever remain a 
stranger.” 

Soon after he became possessed 
of a rifle, and as he used it in the 
chace with great success, the 
Indians gave him the name of the 
Hunter, which he ever after re- 
tained. 

Whether or no the tale be a 


true one, the representations of 
North American Indian scenery, 
animale conomy, and manners, are 
probably correct ; and with this 
view we extract them. The fol- 
lowing is a vivid portrait of un- 
cultivated Nature : 

“ These prairies are generally 
undulating and rich in their hol- 
lows; but, receding from these, 
they gradually become sterile, and 
terminate either in sandy or clay 
ridges. The margins of this ri- 
ver, and of the streams generally 
flowing into it, for an extent of 
from one to three miles in breadth, 
are covered with thick and large 
growths of cotton, wood, ash, 
sycamore, elm, various kinds of 
walnut, and many other trees and 
shrubs common to the Western 
States. 

** But so variable are the fea- 
tures of this section of country, 
and so totally disconnected with 
its future reclaimance and im- 
provement were my views, when 
I visited it, that any attempt on 
my part to a particular descrip- 
tion, would be the extreme of 
folly, and not merit any conside- 
ration. Ir fact, many years, if 
not centuries, must elapse, before 
a correct account of this extensive 
district can be attained. Travel- 
lers may pass over and write 
volumes upon it; but Indian 
titles have to be extinguished, 
forests planted, and roads formed, 
before any satisfactory and cir- 
cumstantial information, as con- 
nected with the purposes of civi- 
lized life, can be arrived at: suf- 
fice it to say, that no person un- 
acquainted with this vast extent 
of country, and the fertility of a 
large portion of its soil, can form 
any idea of the luxuriance of its 
vegetable productions, or of the 
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immense herds of buffalo, deer, 
elk, &c. that riot, if I may use 
the expression, on the varied 
suffusion of perpetual plenty. 
Besides the wild rice, which grows 
on the wet lands, and various 
kinds of grass and herbage, either 
strawberries, gooseberries, black-- 
berries, raspberries, or grapes, 
all in their proper seasons, and of 
a size and richness of flavour 
surpassing any thing I have seen 
in a state of cultivation, carpet 
the whole surface of the fertile 
prairies.” 

“ Rattle-snakes, both black 
and parti-coloured, were larger 
and more numerous than I had 
ever before seen; and they would 
infest the country to a much 
greater extent, were it not for the 
hostility that exists between them 
and the deer. 

‘This animal on discovering a 
snake, as I have repeatedly wit- 
nessed, retreats some distance 
from it, then running with great 
rapidity alights with its collected 
feet upon it, and repeats this ma- 
neeuvre till it has destroyed its 
enemy.” 

“In one of my excursions, 
while seated in the shade ofa large 
tree, situated ona gentle declivity, 
with a view to procure some mi- 
tigation from the oppressive heat 
of the mid-day sun, I was sur- 
prised by a tremendous rushing 
noise. I sprang upand discoyer- 
ed a herd, | believe, of a thousand 
buffaloes running at full speed 
directly towards me, with a view, 
as I supposed, to beat off the 
flies, which at this season are in- 
conceivably troublesome to those 
animals. 

“I placed myself behind the 
tree so as not to be seen, not ap- 
prehending any danger ; because 
they ran with too great rapidity, 
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and too closely together, to afford 
any one of them an opportunity 
of injuring me, while protected 
in this manner. 

‘* The buffaloes passed so near 
me on both sides that I could 
have touched several of them, 
merely by extending the arm. 
In the rear of the herd was one 
on which a huge panther had 
fixed, and was voraciously ep. 
gaged in cutting off the muscles 
of its neck. I did not discover 
this circumstance till it had near. 
ly passed beyond rifle-shot dis. 
tance, when I discharged my piece 
and wounded the panther. It 
instantly left its hold on the buf. 
falo, and bounded with great ra- 
pidity towards me. On witnegs- 
ing the result of my shot, thea 
prehension I suffered can scarcely 
be imagined. I had, however, 
sufficient presence of mind to 
retreat and secrete myself behind 
the trunk of the tree, opposite to 
its approaching direction. Here, 
solicitous for what might possibly 
be the-result of my unfortunate 
shot, I prepared both my knife 
and tomahawk, for what [ sup- 
posed a deadly conflict with this 
terrible animal. In a few mo- 
ments, however, I had the satia- 
faction to hear it in the branches 
of the tree over my head. My 
rifle had just been discharged, 
and I entertained fears that I 
could not reload it without dis- 
covering, and yet exposing my- 
self to the fury of its destructive 
rage. I looked into the tree with 
the utmost caution, yet could not 
perceive it, though its groans and 
vengeance-breathing growls told 
me it was not far off; and also 
what I had to expect in case it 
should discover me. In_ this 
situation, with my eyes almost 


constantly directed upwards to 
observe 
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observe its motions, I silently 
loaded my rifle, and then ercep- 
ing softly round the trunk of the 
tree, saw my formidable enemy 
resting on a considerable branch, 
about thirty feet from the ground, 
with his side fairly exposed. I 
was unobserved, took deliberate 
aim, and shot it through the heart. 
It made a single bound from the 
tree to the earth, and died in a 
moment afterwards. | reloaded 
my rifle before | ventured to ap- 
proach it, and even then not 
without some apprehension. I 
took its skin, and was, with the 
assistance of fire and smoke, en- 
abled to preserve and dress it. 
i name this circumstance, because 
it afterwards afforded me a source 
for some amusement: for I used 
frequently to array myself in it, 
as near as possible to the costume 
and form of the original, and sur- 
prize the herds of buffalos, elk, 
and deer, which, on my approach, 
uniformly fled with great precipi- 
tation and dread.” - - - 

“In the fall of the year, when 
the prairie grass is dry, the 
prairies are sometimes set on fire 
by accident, and at others by de- 
sign. Should the wind be high 
on these occasions, no spectacle 
can surpass them in grandeur 
and sublimity. A space as far as 
the eye can reach, is seen de- 
vastated by the igneous torrent. 
In some places the tortuots 
flames, comparatively lost in dis- 
tance, appear to smoulder beneath 
impervious columns of smoke; at 
others they burst into the skies 
with the vividness and rapidity of 
lightning, and seem to threaten 
universal desolation. Their speed 
is that of the winds, and destruc- 
tion betides every living. thing 
that cannot outfly its course. The 
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grazing herds, conscious of the 
threatened calamity, fearlessly 
congregate with their natural 
enemics ; and the buffalos, elks, 
deer, panthers, wolves, and bears, 
are seen promiscuously crowded 
together. They sometimes escape 
to the ravines and avoid death, 
but more frequently they are 
overwhelmed by the resistless 
flames. One of these fires raged 
toa very great extent a few years 
since, on the prairies, between the 
Kausar and Arkausar rivers; and 
it is extremely painful, on passing 
over them, to witness the ruin it 
produced. ‘The mass of bleach- 
ed bones strewed on the earth is 
astonishingly great; and no doubt 
remains that many thousand buf- 
falos, and other animals, perished 
at this particular period.” - - - 

‘‘ A Frenchman, who wasin the 
habit of trading among the In- 
dians, took, among other articles, 
a quantity of gunpowder; but the 
Indians were supplied by the dis- 
posal of most of their furs to other 
traders, and reserved their re- 
maining stock for the purpose of 
purchasing other necessaries with 
them. The Frenchman, however, 
having sold nearly all his goods, ex- 
cept this powder, and fearing lest it 
should remain on his hands, had 
tried every artifice to induce them 
to barter with him for it, but 
without succeeding, until Indian 
curiosity afforded him the oppor- 
tunity of selling it. Among other 
ingenious questions they asked 
him how the white people made 
powder? The hope of finding a 
ready market for the ‘ b/ack dust’ 
at an advantageous price, imme- 
diately set to work his powers of 
invention. He told them “ the 
white people sowed it in fields 
like they did wheat or tobacco 
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seeds, and were enabled thereby 


to raise large crops from a few 
pounds of seed.” The Indians 
were highly pleased, and every 
one who could raise a beaver skin, 
purchased at an enormous price 
as far as his peltry would go, and 
in a little time the Frenchman 
found himself freed of all his 
powder, and in possession of great 
booty, and made the best-of his 
way as soon as he could. The 
delighted Indians directly set to 
work in preparing a choice spot of 
ground for the reception of their 
new crop. Having cleared the 
land by the removal of timber, 
rubbish, and brushwood; and 
having loosened the soil, they fol- 
lowed the Frenchman’s directions 
in sowing the powder. They en- 
closed it, to prevent their horned 
and wild animals from injuring it. 
They went from time to time to 
see if it had come up. After 
some wecks had elapsed, and find- 
ing all their hopes at an end, an 
old chief, wiser than the rest, ob- 
served, “he was a Frenchman,” 
of whom they had purchased the 
powder. This hint was enough; 
they understood him; they now 
all believed it was a fraud: they 
determined to revenge it the 
first oppertunity. It should be 
kept in mind, that when any in- 
dividual injures an Indian, he en- 
tertains the most bitter enmity, 
not only against him and his rela- 
tions, but against his nation. Not 
long after, another Frenchman 
went among the same tribe with 
a cargo of dry goods. The 
Frenchman obtained permission 
from the chief to sell his goods 
among his people: he gave up 
his own wigwams ; the industrious 
pediar opened his bales, and when 
the goods were all spread out for 
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inspection as it were, the young 
warriors and all who had been 
fooled by the former French 
rushed on him, and took all the 
poor man’s goods. He laid his 
bitter complaint before the chief, 
and demanded satisfaction, The 
chief very gravely replied. “He 
certainly should be paid, but that 
he must wait until the next gun- 
powder harvest.” 





14. Travels through Sweden, Nor. 
way, and Finmark, to the North 
Cape, in the Summer of 1820, 
By A. de Capell Brooke, A.M, 


“Nothing can be more sur. 
prising and beautiful than the sin. 
gular clearness of the water of the 
northern seas. As we passed slow. 
ly over the surface, the bottom, 
which here was in general a white 
sand, was clearly visible, with its 
minutest objects, where the de 
was from twenty to twenty-five 
fathom. During the whole course 
of the tour I made, nothing ap- 
peared to me so extraordinary as 
the inmost recesses of the deep 
thus unveiled to the eye. The 
surface of the ocean was unroufiled 
by the slightest breeze, and the 
gentle splashing of the oars scarce- 
ly disturbed it. Hanging over the 
gunwale of the boat with wonder 
and delight I gazed on the slowly 
moving scene below. Where the 
bottom was sandy, the different 
kinds of asteria, echini, and even 
the smallest shells, appeared at 
that great depth conspicuous to 
the eye; and the water seemed in 
some measure to have the effect 
of a magnifier, by enlarging the ob- 
jects like a telescope, and bringing 
them seemingly nearer. Now 
creeping along, we saw, far be- 
neath, the rugged sides of 3 
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mountain rising towards our boat, hitherto been considered, a vege- 


the base of which, perhaps, was 
hidden some miles in the great deep 
below. Though moving on a level 
surface, it seemed almost as if we 
were ascending the height under 
us; and when we passed over its 
summit, which rose in appearance 
to within a few feet of our boat, 
and came again to the descent, 
which on this side was suddenly 
perpendicular, and overlooking a 
watery gulf, as we pushed gently 
over the last point of it, it seemed 
almost as if we had thrown our- 
selves down this precipice; the 
illusion, from the crystal clearness 
of the deep, actually producing a 
sudden start. Now we came again 
toa plain; and passed slowly over 
the submarine forests and mea- 
dows, which appeared in the ex- 
panse below; inhabited, doubt- 
less, by thousands of animals, to 
which they afford both food and 
shelter, animals unknown to man: 
and I could sometimes observe 
large fishes of singular shape, 


gliding softly through the watery 


thickets, unconscious of what was 
moving above them. As we pro- 
ceeded, the bottom became no 
longer visible; its fairy scenes 
gradually faded to the view, and 
were lost in the dark green depths 
of the ocean.” 

In these profound depths is 
found the remarkable gorgonia 
lepadifera of Linnzus, “ consider- 
ed rare by the inhabitants of these 
parts, who, when they accidentally 
meet with it, hang it up as a curi- 
osity. This extraordinary zoo- 
phyte grows in the form of a tree, 
or branch; and its similarity is 
such, that few indeed, after evena 
minute investigation, would sup- 
pose it possessed life, or imagine 
it was any thing but what it has 


table. This idea, which long pre- 
vailed with respect to the class of 
zoophytes in general, has been 
gradually exploded, as the atten- 
tion of naturalists has been direc- 
ted to marine productions. - - - 

“On a first inspection of this 
gorgon, we behold nothing but a 
mere branch, singular indeed in 
appearance, and covered over with 
whitish scales, which seem like 
seeds hanging on every part of it: 
how extraordinary then does it 
appear, when we are told, that it is 
an animal, with not only bone and 
flesh, but even possessed of minute 
muscles and tendons! The stem 
of the branch, which is the inward 
support or bone of the animal, 
appears to be formed of different 
distinct layers or circles of a hard 
calcareous matter; and in the 
living state is surrounded by a 
fleshy substance. This is thickly 
covered with small whitish tuber- 
cles, which appear like barnacles 
hanging on it, and are the cells, 
that contain the numberless 
animals of which the gorgonia 
consists, protecting their delicate 
parts from injury. These they 
have the power of contracting and 
opening ; and from them the ten- 
tacula of the polypus extend them- 
selves, to procure nourishment ; 
which is afterwards conducted to 
the main stem or body. 

“In support of the opinion, 
that the gorgonia is really an 
animal, it may be observed, that, 
if a portion of the bone be burnt, 
it emits a smell, such as would 
arise from that of a fish, and un- 
like the smell of any vegetable 
substance. Still, however, much 
remains to be known; and we are 
yet ignorant of the manner in 
which it is first produced, or to 
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what operation it owes its subse- 
quent increase, which appears to 
resemble the growth of a vegeta- 
ble. As to these points, and many 
other curious particulars relating 
to zoophytes, we shall probably 
remain Jong in the dark; and the 
more we attempt to draw a dis- 
tinct line between the two king- 
doms, the more we find ourselves 
perplexed by difficulties, which 
rise to overthrow the favourite 
theory each naturalist is eager to 
form. 

“The manner in which the gor- 
gon is accidentally removed from 
the great depths of the ocean is 
singular, The wer, or red fish 
(perca marina), is seldom met with 
but in the fords, and where the 
depth is from 150 to 300 fathoms. 
The fishermen generally remark, 
that this fish is found in the 
greater plenty in these parts, and 


more particularly where the sea 
trees most abound; delighting, 
as they informed me, in sporting 
about the branches of the gorgon, 
or animal tree; but possibly they 
feed on the heads of the polypi, 
when they stretch out their tenta- 


cula for nourishment. It some- 
times happens that the lines, when 
set at these depths, are let down 
between the arms of the gorgon 
itself, and the red fish, when it 
takes the bait, on finding itself 
hooked, runs away with the line, 
and entangles itself among the 
branches of the animal. When 
this is the case, the fishermen en- 
deavour to release the line by 
pulling it; and if the gorgon be of 
a very large size, the branch round 
which it is fast resists all their 
endeavours, and the line is lost. 
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If, however, it happen to have 
caught hold only of the upper and 
slighter parts, these give way, and 
are drawn to the surface alon 
with the line. They are hung up 
by the fishermen in their huts, 
who suppose them to be a kind of 
charm or protection against storms, 
- - - They arrive at a very extra. 
ordinary size, if we may believe 
the accounts of the fishermen, who 
have most frequent opportunities 
of seeing them, attaining dimen- 
tions even equal to those of our 
largest forest trees. This they 
conclude to be the case from their 
nets being sometimes entangled 
on the trunk or stem of the gor- 
gon, when the united strength of 
several men is unable to free the 
nets. At other times a large por- 
tion of the animal has been pull- 
ed up with the net by main force, 
which they have 04 a ai as 
being of very considerable size; 
and from their description with- 
out doubt a gorgon, They have 
even assured me, that they grow 
to the height of fifty and sixty 
feet.” - 

Specimens of this animal, or 
animal congregate, have been 
brought home by Captain B. 
who, with the liberality and polite- 
ness of a man of real science and 
a gentleman, invites the curious to 
visit his collection, and satisfy 
their minds as to its characteristic 
features. This perhaps some will 
be the more apt to do when they 
learn that Captain B. offers very 
strong proofs of the existence of 
the marvellous Sea-serpent, and is 
only sceptical on the subject of the 
monstrous Kraken. 
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15. Memoir of Central India, in- 
cluding Malwa and the adjoining 
Provinces, Sc. By Major-Gene- 
ral Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. 
K.L.S, 

“In January 1818 the author 
was placed by the Marquis of 
Hastings in the military and poli- 
tical charge of Central India; and 
during the four years he filled 
that station, his own attention, and 
that of the able public officers 
under his authority, was directed 
to the object of collecting mate- 
rials for the illustration of its past 
and present condition.” - - - 

The work commences with a 
general view of the region which 
“ comprises territory from twenty- 
one to twenty-five degrees North 
lat. and from seventy-three to 
eighty East long.; or from Chit- 
tore in Mewar North to the Tap- 
tee river South, and from Bundel- 
cund East to Guzerat West.” 


Among its principal cities is one 
whose name affords a_ curious 
illustration of native superstitions : 

“ Nolye was built by Raja Nol, 


or Nowul. Its modern appella- 
tion of Burnuggur has its origin 
in a strange vulgar superstition of 
names of bad omen, which must 
net be pronounced before the 
morning meal. The city is called 
either Nolye or Burnuggur, ac- 
cording to the hour in which its 
mention becomes necessary.” 

The early history of Malwa 
brings before us some striking 
characteristics of the Rajpoot 
princes. 

---*Many of the tribes in 
that province boast their descent 
from the celestial Ramchunder, 
and are consequently termed the 
children of the Sun; while others 
trace to Pooravisee, and deem 
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themselves descendants of the 
Moon. Some writers, however, 
deny their title even to the rank of 
Khetri, that race being, according 
to them, extinct in this yug or 
age ; but the power the Rajpoots 
have long enjoyed, has obtained 
them the highest estimation. They 
were, to use a metaphorical and 
flattering phrase of their coun- 
trymen, the sword of the Hindu 
faith. It was not easy to subdue 
such men; for, though broken by 
their own dissensions, before and 
after the Mahomedan invasion, 
into a thousand petty states, al- 
most every one of which was an 
object of contest between brothers, 
yet still every individual was a 
soldier, who preferred death to 
disgrace; and though ready to 
be the servant, scorned to be the 
slave of any monarch upon 
earth, They were taught their 
duties from their most sacred 
works. In one, the demigaod 
Krishna, speaking to Arjoon, ob- 
serves, ‘A soldier of the Khetri 
tribe hath no superior duty to 
fighting. Soldier, who art the 
favourite of God, engage in such 
a battle as this; if thou art slain, 
thou wilt obtain heaven; if victo- 
rious, thou wilt enjoy a world!’” 

The Mahomedans did prove vic- 
torious, however; but the Moghul 
empire in turn fell before the pre- 
datory power of the Mabrattas. 

‘* Almost all English readers are 
familiar with the name of Sevajee, 
the founder of the Mabratta em- 
pire, who, in a. D. 1646, was en- 
couraged by the weakness of the 
Mahomedan sect to rebel. In 
1674 he declared himself inde- 
pendent; and when he died, in 
1682, he had established his au- 
thority over the greatest part of 


the Concan, a country which lies 
between 
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between the great range of hills 
which bounds the Deckan on the 
West and the sea-coast, and is now 
under the Bombay government.” 

In our day, Sindia and Holkar 
have made the greatest efforts to 
extend and consolidate this Hindu 
power; the Paishwa being re- 
duced to a puppet. Of these cha- 
racters and their families, Sir J. 
M. gives us ample particulars. 
Holkar latterly became insane, 
and a new actor, Ameer Khan, 
played a prominent part. We 
extract a notice touching him: 
“The dissolution of the Holkar 
state, the distractions that prevail- 
ed in the government of Sindia, 
the seditious spirit evinced by 
many of the Nizam'’s_ subjects, 
combined with the large army un- 
der Ameer Khan (whose reputa- 
tion was now at its zenith), led to 
a very general conclusion, that he 
cherished plans of restoring the 
Mahomedan power; and _ there 
can be no doubt that had he been 
aman of great talent, either as a 
statesman or military commander, 
the period was most favourable ; 
but there is every ground to 
believe that he at no time seriously 
entertained any such designs. His 
Patans were continually exclaim- 
ing, that the prediction of a holy 
mendicant, that he would be sove- 
reign of Delhi, was nearly accom- 
plished; but he does not appear 
to have encouraged such expres- 
sions or sentiments ; and not only 
professed to act in the name of 
Holkar, but never took one step 
towards establishing any power 
beyond that of the leader of a 
predatory army, which it was his 
object to keep together, and sub- 
sist, by every means that the pre- 
vailing anarchy placed within his 
power.” 
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“After Ameer Khan returned 
from Nagpoor, and relieved Jes. 
wunt Row and his family from 
Dherma Kowur, he became the 
chief actor in a tragedy, in which 
a good end was obtained bya deed 
which revolts every feeling of hu- 
manity. A reconciliation between 
the Rajas of Jeypoor and Joud. 
poor was an object of just and 
wise policy; and it suited the 
views of the Patan chief to pro. 
mote its accomplishment. It was 
proposed, that this should be 
effected by a double marriage, 
Jugguth Singh was to espouse the 
daughter of Maun Singh, and the 
latter the sister of his rival and 
enemy. To propitiate these nu 
tials, it was conceived that t 
honour of all parties required the 
death of Kishen Kowur, the prin- 
cess of Odeypoor. The question 
of this sacrifice was agitated when 
Ameer Khan was at Odeypoor, 
and that chief urged it strongly 
on the counsellors of the Prince, 
representing the difficulty of es- 
tablishing peace while the cause 
of the war existed, and then point- 
ing out the impossibility, without 
offending the two most powerful 
Rajpoot rulers in India, of givi 
his daughter to any other chie 
To these he added arguments well 
suited to the high, though mis- 
taken pride of a Rajpoot, regard- 
ing the disgrace of having in bis 
family an unmarried daughter. It 
is stated, and for the honour of 
human nature let us believe it, 
that neither arguments nor threats 
could induce the father to become 
the executioner of his child, or 
even to urge her to suicide; but 
his sister, Chand Bhye, was gained 
to the cruel cause of policy, : 
she presented the chalice to Kish- 


en Kowur, intreating her to ™ 
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her father, family, and tribe, from 
thestruggles and miseries to which 
her high birth and evil destiny ex- 
posed them. The appeal was not 
in vain: she drank three poisoned 
cups, and before she took the last, 
she exclaimed, ‘ This is the mar- 
riage to which I was foredoomed.’ 
All were acquainted with what 
was passing in the palace; and the 
extraordinary beauty and youth 
ef the victim excited a feeling, 
which was general in a degree that 
is rare among the inhabitants of 
India. This account is written 
from the report of several persons 
who were on the spot, and they 
agree in stating that the particu- 
lars of Kishen Kowur’s death were 
no sooner spread through the town 
of Odeypoor than loud lamenta- 
tions burst from every quarter, 
and expressions of pity at her fate 
were mingled with execrations on 
the weakness and cowardice of 
those who could purchase safety 
on such terms. Ina short period 
after this tragical event, the pub- 
lic feeling was again excited by 
the death of the mother of the 
princess, who never recovered the 
shock she received at the first in- 
telligence of the fate of her beau- 
tiful and cherished daughter. If 
it is to the disgrace of the nobility 
of Odeypoor that one of them 
(Adjeit Singh, a man of high rank, 
who possessed unbounded influ- 
ence over the mind of his prince) 
proved base enough to act through- 
out as the instrument of Ameer 
Khan, the character of this proud 
race was redeemed by the conduct 
of Sugwan Singh, chief of Karra- 
dur, who, the moment he heard of 
the proceedings in the palace, 
hastened from his residence to 
Odeypoor, and dismounting from 


a breathless horse, went uncere- 
moniously into the presence of his 
prince, whom he found seated with 
several of his ministers in appa- 
rent affliction. ‘Is the princess 
dead or alive?’ was his impa- 
tient interrogation : to which, after 
a short pause, Adjeit Singh replied 
by intreating him ‘ not to disturb 
the grief of a father for a lost 
child.’ The old chief immedi- 
ately unbuckled his sword, which, 
with his shield, he laid at the feet 
of the Maha Rana, saying, in a 
calm but resolute tone, ‘ My an- 
cestors have served yours for 
more than thirty generations, and 
to you I cannot utter what I feel, 
but these arms shall never more 
be used in your service. As to 
you, villain !’ he exclaimed, turn- 
ing to Adjeit Singh, ‘ who have 
brought this ignominy upon the 
Rajpoot name, may the curse of a 
father light upon you! may you 
die childless !’ He retired from 
the assembly, leaving, according 
to the account of those that were 
present, an impression of awe and 
horror in the minds of all who 
heard him. Sugwan Singh lived 
for eight years after this occur- 
rence; but, though he continued 
in his allegiance, he never could 
be prevailed upon to resume his 
arms. The last child of Adjeit 
Singh died a short time ago, and 
the event was deemed by the su- 
perstitious Rajpoots a fulfilment 
of the curse that had been pro- 
nounced upon him. He maintain- 
ed his influence over the mind of 
his weak prince till very lately, 
when he was disgraced, to the joy 
of the inhabitants of Odeypoor, 
who continued to consider him as 
the chief cause of the self-murder 
of their regretted princess.” 
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16. Memorable Days in America: 
a Journal of a Tour to the 
United States, §c. By W. Faux, 
an English Farmer. 
“26th,—Lat. 32 deg., long. 66 

deg., sailing all day seven, and at 

night ten knots an hour. The 
old Southern goat, kid, Canton 
cocks, geese, hogs and turtles, 
begin to quake with northern cold. 
In the winter of 1817-18, the fish 
generally experienced a vast mor- 
tality ; the shores and water, quite 
out at sea, were literally covered 
with countless tons and ship-loads 
of dead and dying fish: much to 
the discomfiture of shipping de- 


pendent on them for a supply of 


food. The cause is unknown, but 
supposed to be volcanic ; as very 
frequently loud subterraneous, or 
rather subaqueous sounds, like the 
discharge of artillery, were heard 
in these desolate regions. 

“1 dined this day at my cousin 
Captain Rugeley’s, with Mr. Irvin 
and family. At sunset, I visited 
the negro-huts, in which I found 
small nests or beds, full of black 
babics. The women were cook- 
ing corn-cakes in pans over the 
fire. Oak-leaves were laid over 
the cakes, and then hot embers or 
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ashes on them: thus they are 
speedily baked. All seemed 
happy, having kind treatment, 
full bellies, and little thought ; 
being unconsciously degraded to 
the level of the beasts that perish, 
Saw no church, vor heard any 
thing of a Sabbath. Slept ai the 
Captain's in a good bed, curtain. 
less, alongside the one in which 
himself and lady and children 
slept; all in one room, the only 
one in the house; with a fine 
negro-wench on the floor, at our 
feet, as our body-guard, all night, 
in readiness to hush the children. 
Thus patriarchally did I and my 
cousins dress and undress, talk 
and sleep. What lovely simpli- 
city! It is all pure, unsophistica- 
ted nature—a shining contrast to 
all I saw at Camden.” 

How delicious! the nests of 
black babies; the absence of re- 
ligious worship and prejudices; 
the full bellies; the huddling all 
together to sleep; the shining 
contrast of the state of nature in 
which white farmers and _ fine 
negro wenches were opposed to 
each other in pure unsophisticated 
nakedness :— 

But there are drawbacks :—* 




























* Atan English emigrant’s house, we have a match to this family scene; Mr. 
lngle, one of our substantial farmer settlers, and an old friend of the author’s, tells us. 

** My friend’s log-house, as a first, is one of the best I have seen, having one 
large room, and a chamber over it, to which you climb by a ladder. It has, at pre- 
sent, no windows; but when the doors are shut, the crevices between the rough logs 
admit light and air enough, above and below. It is five yards square, and twenty 
feet high. Ata little distance stand a stable for two horses, a corn crib, a pig-stye, 
and a store ; for store-keeping is his intention, and it is a good one. Two beds in 
the room below, and one above, lodge us in the following manner; myself and Mr, 
Ingle in one bed ; in the second, by our side, sleep six fine but dirty children, and in 
the chamber, Mrs. Ingle and a valuable English maid. Thus, on my account, 
husband and wife are divided, It is not unusual for a male and female to sleep in 
the same room uncurtained, holding conversation while in bed. Ina yard adjoin- 
ing the house are three sows and pigs half-starved, and several cows, calves, and 
horses, very poor, having no grass, no pasture, but with bells about their necks 
eternally ringing. Shame, or rather what is called false shame, or delicacy, does not 
exist here. Males dress and undress before the females, and nothing is thought of 
it. Here is no servant. ‘The maid is equal to the master. No boy, or man 
servant. No water, but at half a mile distant. Mr. Ingle does all the jobs, and 
‘es Negroes 
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“Negroes occasionally ride 
their masters’ horses all night to 
the distance of many miles, on 
trading excursions, selling what 
they have stolen during the week. 
About three wecks since, a gentle- 
man planter of this neighbour- 
hood had one of his slaves, a 
strong fellow, whipped to death 
for stealing. The party who pre- 
sided over this horrid execution, 
were all, as well as the owner, 
drunk, a circumstance which is 
here offered as an excuse for mur- 
der; or rather for whipping away 
1000 dollars, the prime cost of 
the victim. 

“ 28th,—After dinner we went 
a hunting, but caught nothing, 
except one of the most venomous 
serpents, called a Mocoson, and 
the rattle of a_ rattle - snake. 
Examined a vegetable, said to be 
efficacious as a remedy for the 
bite of these deadly serpents, and 
received a root of it. It is culti- 
vated in gardens, but taken ori- 
ginally from the forest. It re- 
sembled a fleur-de-lis, and a flag 
which grows in English marshes, 
and is called the Rattle-snake’s 
Master-piece. When the leg or 
hand of a man is bitten, the limb is 
buried in the earth, until a milky 
decoction and fomentation can be 
made from this herb, which, if 
promptly applied externally and 
internally, is an unfailing specific. 
The burying the parts affected, 
prevents, it is said, the poison 
from circulating through the sys- 
tem to the heart. - - - 

“About twenty miles west of 
Columbia, we saw a party of jury- 
men and other citizens, digging up 


more than half the hewing, splitting, and ploughing. 


procure it, and provender for the poor hungry cattle, pigs, and horses. 
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the body of a slave, who had been 


wantonly whipped to death, and 
buried privately about a week 
since, and that too by the hands 
of his own master. As this is the 
second man thus murdered, the 
first being left unburied for dogs 
to eat, I hereby resolve to give 
publicity to all the particulars of 
the last case when I reach the city. 
The gentleman who disclosed to 
the coroner the secret of this out- 
rageous murder, came to us, stated 
the case clearly, and invited us to 
go with him and behold what was 
once man, but then a mis-shapen 
mass of putrescence. - - - 

“My host (says Mr. Faux at 
Washington), every where the 
public culogist of America, says, 
* that England is the place for men 
of fortune, but this land for the 
industrious bees, who cannot live 
there. Fools must not come, for 
Americans are nationally cold, 
jealous, suspicious and knavish, 
have little or no sense of honour, 
believing every man a rogue until 
they see the contrary; thinking 
imposition and extortion fair 
business, and all men fair game : 
kind, obliging conduct is lost 
upon them. A bold, saucy, inde- 
pendent manner towards them is 
necessary. They love nobody 
but themselves, and seem incapa- 
ble of due respect for the feelings 
of others. They have nothing 
original ; all that is good or new, 
is done by foreigners, and by the 
British, and yet they boast eter- 
nally.’ 

“Such is the rough sketch of 
an admiring artist, once in a state 
of infatuation, but now getting 


He is all economy, all dirty- 
handed industry. _No wood is cut in readiness for morning fires. He and the axe 


His time is 


continually occupied, and the young boys just breeched are made useful in every 


possible way.” 


sane 
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sane and sober. The scales have 
left his eyes, and he begins to see 
to his sorrow. I, too, fancy I see 
something like a strong and gene- 
ral feeling of disappointment, 
pervading almost all I meet, who 
have recently emigrated; and, 
on examination, I find that my 
observation does not deceive me. 
All have over-rated America. 
Hope told a flattering, lying tale, 
and they believed her to their own 
undoing. A visit to this country 
will increase an Englishman’s love 
for his own, whether he can or 
cannot live in it. If he cannot, 
he comes here, cursing the cause, 
hating the change, and hoping to 
return, on some fair future day, 
which fate may yet have in store 
for him. 

* The Carolinians keep and 
train up large dogs for hunting 
and finding runaway or concealed 
negroes, who are easily scented 
and found by them, if they be in 
the woods. The mode of train- 
ing is thus: Set a young negro 
daily to strike a pup, and then 
run from it. This ts dog-training. 
My cousin, Captain H. Rugeley, 
in my presence ordered a young 
negro to strike a half-grown cur, 
which immediately seized the boy, 
who was worried a little, for my 
amusement and instruction. Hence 
these dogs, though generally do- 
cile and gentle to well dressed 
whites, instantly seize on any 
strange black man who approaches 
the plantation, just as an Eng- 
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lish greyhound flies upon 
hare.” 

‘*At noon, I roamed into the 
supreme court, where I saw 
new friend, the supreme judge, 
Wilson, on the bench, in the 
midst of three rustic, dirty-look. 
ing associate judges, all robeless, 
and dressed in coarse drab, do. 
mestic, homespun coats, dark silk 
handkerchiefs round their necks, 
and otherwise not superior jin 
outward appearance to our low 
fen-farmers in England. Thus 
they sat, presiding with ease and 
ability over a bar of plain talka- 
tive lawyers, all robeless, very 
funny and conversational in their 
speeches, manners, and conduct ; 
dressed in plain box-coats, and 
sitting with their feet and knees 
higher than their noses, and point- 
ing obliquely to the bench of 
judges ; thus making their speeches 
and examining and cross-exam- 
ining evidence at a plain long 
table, with a brown earthen jug 
of cold water before them, for 
occasionally wetting their whistles, 
and washing their quid-stained 
lips: all, judges, jury, counsel, 
witnesses, and prisoners, seemed 
free, easy, and happy. The su- 
preme judge is only distinguished 
from the rest by a shabby blue 
threadbare coat, dirty trowsers, 
and unblacked shoes. Thus sat 
all their lordships, freely and fre- 
quently chewing tobacco, and 
appearing as uninterested as could 


be.” »M 


* + Judge Waggoner, who is a notorious hog-stealer, was recently accused, while 
sitting on the bench, by Major Hooker, the hunter, gouger, whipper, and nose-biter, 


of stealing many hogs, and being, although a Judge, the greatest rogue | 
States. This was the Major’s answer to the question, 
indictment presented against him. The court laughed, 
Hooker go out and he would fighthim. The Major agreed, but said, 


n the United 
Guilty or Not Guilty, on @ 
and the Judge raved, and bade 


* Song, 3 


shall go six miles into the woods, and the longest liver shall come back to tell his 
The Judge would not go. The Major was now, in his turn, much enraged oY eo 
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« The western-country labour. 
ers return here, unable to get 
paid in any way for their work, 
it being impossible to sell, any 
where or at any price, the wheat 
which they receive in lieu of cash. 
One poor fellow, after thrashing 
a month, returned quite unable 
to sell his share or bring it away; 
and if the farmer has twenty miles 
to carry itto the river, it is not 
worth his while to grow it, for no 
money can be had for it, but 
goods only, which he must receive 
at the vendor’s own price, and in 
like manner bis produce. All is 
done by barter. I know several 
whom I advised not to go west- 
ward, now repenting, and unable 
to raise ten dollars. They have 
lost much by lending, and by the 
reduction of their lands, which 
are now, though much improved, 
unsaleable ; or if saleable, at im- 
mense loss. My partner’s father 
(an Englishman) had 17,000 dol- 
lars, when a few years since he 


went into the wilderness ; but now 
is he indeed a repenting man, 
unable to raise or borrow ten 
dollars on or from his estate. - - - 

“ IT must complain (says a Mr. 
Lidiard, an English emigrant, to 
our author) much of American 
roguery. Hardly any body cares 
about poor honesty and punctua- 
lity. If a man can, or is dis- 
posed to pay, he pays; if not so 
dis , or not able, he smiles, 
and tells you to your face, he 
shall not pay. I saw an execu- 
tion defeated lately by that 
boasted spirit, which they call 
liberty, or independence. The 
property under execution was 
put up to sale, when the eldest 
son appeared with a huge Hercu- 
lean club, and said, ‘ Gentlemen, 
you may bid for and buy these 
bricks and things, which were my 
father’s, but, by » no man 
living shall come on to this 
ground with horse and cart to 
fetch them away. The land is 


Judge ordering him into court to pay a fine of ten dollars for some former offence, 
the present indictment being suffered to drop. - -- 

** Last week, in the state of Delaware, the High Sheriff had to perform the duty of 
Jack Ketch, and hang his own nephew, for the murder of his own mother, the She- 
niff’s sister. The youth killed her by striking her with aclub on the temple, In the 
same neighbourhood, and the same week, another youth was sent to gaol for poison- 
ing his uncle, a rich old gentleman, who being childless, had taken this nephew into 
the house, and made him heir to all; but the youth being impatient, went toa 
druggist for arsenic, which he said was to kill the rats, that every night kept his 
uncle from sleeping. He mixed a portion of it in a glass of apple-toddy, and gave it 
to his uncle, but in so large a portion that it began to operate immediately, on which 
the old man said, ‘ You have given me something todo me harm.’ The youth de- 
nied it, but the old man grew rapidly sick, and feeling conscious that he was poisoned, 
and should die before the distant doctor could arrive, got out the will in favour of the 
ungrateful youth, and having burnt it, died soon after. 

** A short time ago, the friends of a murderer, under sentence of death in Pennsyl- 
vania, conspired together to procure a pardon from the governor by threats and inti- 
midation. Their plan was to get the governor into a room to themselves, and offer 
him his own life for the pardon of Lieut. Smith, the cc..vict, who had cohabited with 
Mrs. Carson, and taken possession of her house and property, during the absence of 
her husband, Capt.-Carson. When the latter returned and demanded his wife and 
property, he was shot dead in hisown house by Smith. The governor had intelligence 
of the plot, and seized the conspirators before they could carry their design into 
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mine, and if the buyer takes any 
thing away, it shall be on his 
back.” The father had transferred 
the land, and all on it, to the son, 
in order to cheat the law. No- 
body was, therefore, found to bid 
or buy. I, therefore, (continues 
Mr. L.) decline all transactions 
with Americans, it being impossi- 
ble with safety to bay or sell any 
thing of importance under their 
present paper system. - - - Land 
here gives a man no importance ; 
store-keepers and clerks rank 
much above farmers, who are 
never seen in genteel parties 
and circles, - - - The land is full 
of all useful grass seeds, which 
only want sun and air to call them 
into a smothering superabund- 
ance. But what is land, however 
rich, without population to culti- 
vate it, or a market to consume 
its produce, which is here bought 
much under what either | or you 
could raise it for. Farmers are 
consequently men of no import- 
ance. ‘They live, it is true, and 
will always live; but] much doubt 
if ever the important English 
farmer could be satisfied with 
such living and ‘farming. I feel 
great difficulty in advising any 
friends on the subject of emigra- 
tion, I mean to wait two years 
longer before I do it. Liberty 
and independence, of which you 
and I thought so much and so 
highly, while on the other side of 
the Atlantic, sink and fade in va- 
lue on a nearer view. Nobody 
here properly appreciates, but 
almost all abuse, this boasted 
liberty. Liberty here means to 
do each as he pleases; to care 
for nothing and nobody, and 
cheat every body. If I buy an 
estate, and advance money before 
I get a title, it is ten to one but I 
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lose it, and never get a title that 
is worth having. My garden Cost 
me this summer only 50 dollars, 
and all the produce was stolen by 
boys and young men, who pro. 
fessed to think they had the jj. 
berty todo so. If you complain 
to their friends and superiors, the 
answer is, ‘ Oh, it is only a hoy. 
ish trick, not worth notice.” And 
again, I tell the gentlemen, that 
if I wished to be social and get 
drunk with them, I dare not; for 
they would take the (/iberty to 
scratch me like a_ tiger, and 
gouge, and dirk me. I cannot 
part with my nose and eyes. The 
friendly equality and intercourse, 
however, which can be had with 
all ranks and grades, and the im. 
possibility of coming to absolute 
poverty, are the finest features of 
this country. ‘ You are going to 
Birkbeck’s settlement ?’—‘ I am, 
sir."—‘I visited both Birkbeck 
and Flower in June last. Birk- 
beck is a fine man, in a bad 
cause. He was worth about 
10,000, sterling, but has deceiv- 
ed himself and others. Both his 
and Flower’s settlement (which 
are all one,) is all a humbug. 
They are all in the mire, and can- 
not get out; and they, therefore, 
by all manner of means and arts, 
endeavour to make the best of it. 
- - - I would prefer Birkbeck for 
a neighbour, dressed up, as he is, 
in a little mean chip hat, and 
coarse domestic clothes from 
Harmony, living in a little log- 
house, smoking segars, and drink- 
ing bad whisky, just as I found 
him, rough as he was. Mr. G. 
Flower is inducing mechanics to 
come from all parts to settle, al- 
though there is no employment 
for them, nor any market now, 


nor in future, at New Orleans or 
elsewhere 
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elsewhere, for produce, unless a 
war comes, which may require 
America to supply other nations 
in want.’ ” * ; 


17. Travels in Egupt and Nubia, Sy- 
ria and Asia Minor; during the 
years 1817 and 1818. By the 
Hon. Charles Leonard Irby, 
and James Mangles, Com- 
manders in the Royal Navy. 
“ Printed for Private Distribu- 
tion. 


“ In the evening, while towing 
the boat, our sailors found a tor- 
pedo on the very brink of the ri- 
ver, apparently asleep; it was 
curious to observe their caution 
and timidity in approaching it ; 
they, however, succeeded in stick- 
ing one of their daggers in his 
head, and by that means hauled 
it on shore; our Egyptian crew 
had done the same near Beni 
Hassan. We got the fish on 
board, and, though nearly dead, it 
sensibly affected my arm in laying 
hold of it; I felt a double shock 
up the arm near the elbow. It 
was about two feet long: had 
very small eyes ; the belly and 
top of the back white ; one dorsal 
fia, and the sides were coloured 
dark-brown with black spots; it 
had no scales. Our sailors in 


Egypt ate the one they caught, 
but the present crew would not 
teuch this, even when dead, and 
consequently harmless, much more 
eat it. They all said we avoided 
the shock by uttering a charm, or 
using some magic influence. 
This day one of the boys of our 
crew brought on board a chame- 
leon; he caught it in an acassia 
(called in Nubia the soont) tree, 
which they affect more than the 
date, or any other tree in this 
country. On coming on board, 
it hissed and shewed symptoms of 
anger, evincing at the same time a 
great desire to make its escape. 
It was then of a dirty green co- 
lour, with dark spots, and when- 
ever it was approached it turned 
to a dusky brown, inflating itself 
at the same time. I conclude 
that one hue is the effect of fear, 
and the other of indifference. We 
had subsequently eight of these 
animals on board; some of them 
became so tame, that when the 
flies annoyed us much, we had 
only to take one of the chameleons 
in our hand, and place it near the 
flies, and it would catch them 
with its long tongue in great 
numbers.” 

Respecting the Nubians, we 
shall extract a few of the most 
novel scraps :— 


* Mr. Faux, who himself saw the Settlement, more than corroborates the above 


account ;—** I called at an adjoining farm, rented by a dirty, naked-legged French 
family, who, though born in this country, know nothing of the English language. 
Then at Mr. Hunt’s, who is deaf and dumb (the brother of Henry Hunt, the Cham- 
pion of Reform,) who, with his nephew, a son of Henry, came here, about a year 
since, to three quarter sections of land ; of which they havecultivated only six acres. 
They live in a little one-room miserable log-cabin, doing all the labour of the house 
and land themselves, and without any female. We found them half-naked and in 
rags, busily greasing a cart, or mending a plough. They appeared only as labourers. 
--~ We entered their cabin, and took some boiled beef on a board, and sat on their 
bed and boxes, having no chairs, stools, or tables, and only the mean clothes they 
then wore; a fire having recently destroyed their first cabin with all its contents. 
Being disappointed in English remittances, and unable to get letters from thence, 
which they thought had been intercepted, they were out of funds, and their land was 
uncultivated, unsown, and selling for the payment of taxes.” 
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- - - “It is common among 
them to estimate a short journey 
by the number of pipes they can 

smoke during its performance.” 
In the tent of the Cashief 
Daoud, it is stated ** We observed 
a shield made of crocodile’s skin; 
it was remarkably strong ; one of 
the protuberances of the animal's 
back served for the boss or cen- 
tre, and one of those of the tail 
tor the hollow of the elbow. The 
natives assured us it would resist 
a musquet-ball ; and if the skin of 
the living animal possesses this 
power, I do not see why one 
should doubt the assertion. In 
general, Nubian shields are made 
of the skin of the hippopotamus.” 
“These people think them- 
selves very cunning in schemes 
to deceive strangers. Few of 
them smoke; instead of which 
they use salt and tobacco mixed, 
enveloped in wool, and kept be- 
tween the under lip and gum; 
the boys commence this practice 
when quite young. ‘They are all 
rogues, but being bred up in such 
principles, do not think there is 
any harm in being so; the oppro- 
brious terms, harame, cadab (thief 
—liar,) are not considered abu- 
sive with them, as they have no 
notion of honesty, and cannot 
possibly keep from pilfering any 
thing within their reach; we de- 
tected our sailors at this work 
almost daily, but they always 
made a joke of it. The several 
districts differ much in regard to 
dress, and particularly in the 
manner of wearing the hair, some 
have it curled, ‘a la Brutus,’ 
others plaited and hanging down 
with great uniformity, in ringlets, 
tothe shoulders, where it is cut off 
square at the bottom, and looks 
exactly like a mop. The latter 
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grease their locks plentifally with 
oil; the former have generally a 
skewer sticking in their hair in 
readiness to disturb any animal- 
cule which may bite too hard. 
There is great diflerence in the 
features and make of the several 
Nubian tribes.” - - - 

--- ‘** At Houarti. As this 
was the village of our crew, we 
were obliged to reconcile our 
minds to stop for three days, 
while they made merry with their 
friends and relations. We had 
scarcely arrived here an hour, 
when our reis came to ask us to 
lend him the two mummy-cases 
which we hadon board. He said 
he should like to have them up 
at the village for an hour; we 
lent them immediately, not hav- 
ing any idea of his reason for 
borrowing them. On the follow- 
ing day, however, we found out; 
for numbers of women came down 
and requested them, when they 
alternately walked three times 
round them, crossing over them 
each time; this we found was to 
procure them families. From 
this time the women were con- 
stantly arriving, young and old, 
and all going through the same 
ceremony; they were all very 
serious during the performance ot 
this mystery, and seemed to think 
it odd that we laughed so much. 

In the Temple of Isis, at Ten- 
tyra, say the authors, ‘‘ We ex- 
amined the temple, and did not 
forget the little chamber, in which 
we had before noticed the circular 
astronomical table on the ceiling 
to be a monument of the same 
kind as the Isiac table which we 
had seen at Turin, [t was in the 
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which had totally escaped Denon, 
and all the other French savans. 
Mr. R. took an exact copy of this 
interesting tablet, clearly making 
it to contain twelve moons and a 
bit of another, which no doubt 
was meant for the odd five days, 
as the twelve make three hundred 
and sixty. As this throws an ad- 
ditional light on the Egyptian 
mode of calculating the year, it is 
a matter of no small interest, and 
reflects the more credit on Mr. 
Ruppell, as so many travellers 
have examined this chamber, and 
this circumstance never occurred 
to them. In the great French 
work they have put down fourteen 
or fifteen moons, never having 
taken the trouble to count them.” 

Tiberias. —- “Here we were 
dreadfully bitten by a red sort of 
vermin which is the annoyance of 
camels in this country ; it was soft 
like a maggot. In the morning 
we found ourselves studded all 
over with deep crimson spots, 
from which it would appear there 
is much venom in the bite of this 
disgusting animal. I shall take 
this opportunity of remarking, 
that a traveller in these countries, 
however much the very thoughts 
may shock him at first, must 
make up his mind, and reconcile 
his feclings, to being constantly 
covered with lice and fleas; we 
kill every day from ten to twenty 
of these guests, which are always 
to be found on every mat or 
cushion used in the country. 
These nauseous visitors seldom 
get into the head, but craw] about 
your shirt and clothes. Every 
native you see in the country is 
covered with vermin; and if you 
ask why they have such a plenti- 
ful store, while we are compara- 
‘ively so little annoyed by them, 
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they tell you ‘ itis the curse of 
God onthem.’ The other day I 
cut my foot, and our Arab Seys, 
(the same that has accompanied 
us all the way from Yaffa,) who is 
always washing himself, and is a 
very cleanly person, tore off a 
small piece of the sleeve of his 
shirt for my hurt; the piece was 
about three inches long, by two 
wide, and before using it I killed 
three lice and two fleas on it; this 
will speak more than all I can say 
on the subject. Bugs are also 
very plentiful, and in Egypt our 
rooms were full of them.” 

The general description of 
Petra is very striking :— 

“ As we advanced (by the east- 
ern approach), the natural features 
of the defile grew more and more 
imposing at every step, and the 
excavations and sculpture more 
frequent on both sides, till it pre- 
sented at Jast a continued street of 
tombs, beyond which the rocks 
gradually approaching each other, 
seemed all at once to close with- 
out any outlet. There is, how- 
ever, one frightful chasm for the 
passage of the stream, which fur- 
nishes, as it did anciently, the 
only avenue to Petra on this side. 
It is impossible to conceive any 
thing more awful or sublime than 
such an approach; the width is 
not more than just sufficient for 
the passage of two horsemen 
abreast ; the sides are in all parts 
perpendicular, varying from four 
hundred to seven hundred feet in 
height, and they often overhang 
to such a degree, that without 
their absolutely meeting, the sky 
is intercepted and completely shut 
out for one hundred yards toe 


gether, and there is little more 

lo zht than in a eavern. 
« The screaming of the eagles, 
hawks, 
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hawks, and owls, who were soar- 
ing above our heads in consider- 
able numbers, seemingly annoyed 
at any one approaching their lone- 
ly habitation, added much to the 
singularity of this scene. The 
tamarisk, the wild fix, and the 
Oleander, grow luxuriantly about 
the road, rendering the passages 
often difficult ; insome places they 
hang down most beautifully from 
the cliffs and crevices where they 
had taken root: the caper plant 
was also in luxuriant growth, the 
continued shade furnishing them 
with moisture. 

* Very near the tirst entrance 
into this romantic pass, a_ bold 
arch is thrown across at a great 
height, connecting the opposite 
sides of the chifft Whether this 
Was part of an upper road upon 
the summit of the mountain, or 
whether it be a portion of an 
aqueduet, which scems less proba- 
ble, we had no opportunity of ex- 
amining; but as the traveller 
adee it, Its appearance Is 
most surprising, hanging thus 
above his head betwixt two rugged 
masses apparently inaccessible, 
Immediately under it are sculp- 
tured niches in the rock, destined 
probably for statues ; and we 
suspect that by « rareful i Inspec tion 
Inscriptions might be found there ; 
but the position in which they are 
viewed is disadvantageous, and 
the height so great that 1 would 
require a good glass todistinguish 
them. Farther _ upon a 
much lower level, there is an ob- 
ject frequently re saa in sculp- 
ture along the roadside, which we 
were at a loss to explain: an altar 
niche, upon 
a lumpish 


passes 


Is represented in oa 
which Is set a@ mass of 
form, sometimes square and some- 


times curved in its outline, or ris- 
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ing in other instances to a sharper 
or obtuser cone; in one instanee 
three of them are coupled together 
in one niche. It might possibly 
be a representation of the god 
Terminus, or perhaps one of the 
stones which were objects of 
worship amongst the Arabs, down 
to the time of “the « coming ot Ma- 
hommed. The number of these 
representations on the face of the 
rock is very considerable ; in some 
instances there are many, almost 
contiguous, with Greek inserip- 
tions on them, all of which are 
too much defaced to be of use in 
explaining their object. The ra- 
vine, without changing much i 

general direction, presents so many 
elbows and windings in its course, 
to which the track, of necessity, 
conforms, that the eye can sel- 

dom penctrate forward beyond a 
few paces, and is often puzzled to 
distinguish in what direction the 
passage will open, so completely 
does it appear obstructed. The 
exact spot Was not pointed out to 
us, but it is somewhere amidst 
these natural horrors, that up- 
wards of thirty pilgrims from 
Barbary were murdered last year 
by the men of Wade Mousa on 
their return from Mecca. The 
wrapping cloak of one of them 
was afterwards offered to us for 
sale at Ipseyra, and one of their 
watches at Zaphocly. Salvator 
Rosa never conceived so savage 
and suitable a quarter for ban- 


ditti. --- 


‘ We followed this sort of half 


subterranean passage [or the 


space of nearly two miles, the 
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stronger light breaks in at the 
close of the dark perspective, and 
opens to view, half seen at first 
through the tall narrow opening, 


columns, statues, and cornices, of 
a light and fimished taste, as if 


fresh from the chisel, without the 
tints or weather stains of age, 
and executed in a stone of a 
pale rose colour, which was 
warmed at the moment we came 
insight of them with the full hehe 
of the morning sun. The dark 
green of the shrubs that grow in 
this perpetual shade, and the som- 
bre appearance of the passage 
from whenee we were about to is- 
sue, tormeda fine contrast with the 
glowing colour of the edifice. 
We know not with what to com- 
pare this scene ; perhaps there is 
nothing in the world that resem- 
bles it. Only a portion of a very 
extensive architectural elevation is 
seen at first, but it has been so 
contrived that a statue with ex- 
panded wings perhi aps of Victory, 
Just fills the centre of the apertare 
in front, which being closed below 
by the sides of the rock folding 
over cach other, gives to the fi- 
gure the appearance of being sus- 
pended in the air at a consider- 
able height; the ruggedness of 
the cliffs below setting off the 
sculpture to the highest advantage. 
lhe rest of the desten opened 
gradually at eve ry pace as we ad- 
vanced, tll the narrow defile which 
had continued thus far, without 
any increase of breadth, s: pre: ids 


on both sides into an open ie a of 


a moderate size, whose sides are 
by nature inaccessible, and present 
the same awful and romantic fea- 
tures as the avenues which lead 
to it: this opening gives admis- 
sion to a great body of light from 


thecastward. The position is one 
1823 


of the most beautiful that could 
be imagined for the front of a great 
temple, the richness and exquisite 
finish of whose decorations offer a 
most remarkable contrast to the 
savage scenery which surrounds it. 

“Ttis of a very lofty propor- 
tion, the clevation compr ising two 
stories. The taste is not exactly 
to be commended, but many of 
the details and ornaments, and 
the size and proportion of the 
great door-way especially, — to 
which there are five steps of as- 
cent from the portico, are very 
noble. No part is built, the whole 
being purely a work of excava- 
tion, and its minutest embellish- 
ments, wherever the hand of man 
has not purposely eflaced and ob- 
literated them, are so perfect, that 
it may be doubted whether any 
work of the ancients, excepting, 
perhaps, some on the banks of the 
Nile, have come down to our 
time so little injured by the lapse 
otages. There is, in fact, scarce- 
ly a building of forty years sti and- 
ing in England, so we a} preserved 
in “the greater part of its architec- 
tural decorations.” 


18.) Remarks on the Country ex- 
tending from Cape Palmas to the 
River Congo, including Observa- 
frons on the Manners and Customs 
of the Inhalitants, &c. &c. By 
Captain John Adams, London, 
1823 
The government of the Fantees 

(on whose territory Cape Coast ts 

situated) isrepublican. ‘* A num- 

ber of old men called Pinins, at 
the head of whom is Ammoont- 
cummy, are arbiters in common 
disputes which occur between the 
natives of Annamaboo, or between 


them and Europeans ; hut dis- 
/ putes 
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putes of a more scrious nature, 
such as may affect the liberties or 
properties of men of wealth and 
consequence, are generally refer- 
red to the lawyers of the Brafoo 
country, who, like their brethren 
of the long robe in civilized Eu- 
rope, generally contrive to strip 


both plaintiff and defendant of 


their property. - - - 

“The Pinins of Annamaboo 
well pleased when — they 
involve in a palaver an 

European; for they expect a 

rich harvest, and prompt  pay- 

ment. ‘This experiment they tried 
upon us, though, fortunately, 
without effect. Being anxious 
not to be entirely dependent on the 
natives for a supply of fish, some 
nets were purchased for the use 
of the vessel, and which were set 
every evening, and examined eve- 
ry morning, to receive their pro- 
duce. ‘Taking or disturbing the 

net of a fisher, is considered a 

heinous offence by the Fantees, 

and, when detected, is punished 
by a heavy fine being imposed on 
the offending individual. A num- 

. ber of nets had been stolen, and 

as ours were purchased at Cape 


are 
can 


Coast unknown to the natives of 


Annamaboo, we were supposed to 
be the guilty persons. Accord- 
ingly, a few days after we had 
commenced using them, we were 
surprised by a visit from the Pi- 
nins, orelders, who came on board 
in full costume, to demand repa- 
ration for their injured country- 
man. Independently of the ad- 
vanced age of these gentlemen, 
they have in their dress some dis- 
tinguishing marks, and, like Qua- 
kers, always wear their hats wher- 
ever they may be, and which have 
forms peculiar to their calling, by 
which they are as readily known 
in the villages where they reside, 
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as counsellors are by their Wigs 
in Courts of Assize. These hats 
are made of straw, have broad 
brims, perfectly circular, and shal- 
low crowns, with tufts of dried 
grass in the centre, and which 
are probably used to cover peri. 
craniums as naturally acute and 
sagacious as those immense, pow- 
dered, hairy, three-bobbed wigs 
are, that seem to give importance 
and apparent wisdom to the logi- 
cal nobs of English barristers. 
“The Pinins, with much gra- 
vity in their countenances, took 
their seats in the cabin, and, being 
supplied with half a pint each of 
neat brandy, swallowed it, glass af- 
ter glass, in quick time, and gave 
increased zest to this their favourite 
beverage, by making their mouths 
receptacles for it, instead of their 
stomachs, where the brandy re- 
mained until more was ready to 
replace it, when it was allowed to 
pass into its natural depository. 
Having performed all due homage 
to their favourite god Bacchus, 
Obeky, the senior of the eight, 
opened the case, and addressed 
me as follows :— You be old man 
for dis country; you all same 
Ammoonicummy son; you all 
same Fantee man; you do bad 
nobody ; you owe one leaf tabac, 
you pay ; all poor canoe men like 
sell you fowl, duck, yam, fish too. 
You no want fish now; you 
catch ’em all same black man; 
you hab black man_ net [00 
Agar man, name Quacoo, lose 
net; some man teef him; we ne 
say you teef him; you hab for 
ship, Briany omo (white man bad, ) 
no know we custom. Suppose he 
be teef for Aberrikwrry (England,) 
he no be teef for dis water : SUP" 
pose black man teef, he catch - 
laver; Brinny teet catch palaver 
too.’ 
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‘In this strain of lIantee elo- 
quence, Obeky continued his ha- 
rangue during a period of fifteen 
or twenty minutes. His com- 
rades, otherwise silent, when any 
thing in his speech pleased them, 
called out ‘ Ampa,ampa !* or true, 
true! a practice they adopt when 
speechifying in large assemblies 
on shore, and which may be con- 
sidered something similar to the 
‘hear, hear!’ im the Commons 
House of Parliament. When he 
had concluded his speech, [ called 
two black boys, the sons of gold- 
takers, into the cabin, who in- 
formed the Pinins that they had 
seen the nets purchased by me 
from Quashy ‘Too, at Cape Coast: 
on receiving this information, they 
were evidently disappointed, and, 
instead of receiving three or four 
ounces of gold, besides the value 
of the nets, which they had caleu- 
lated on, were happy to obtain, in 
the way of compliment, two gal- 
lons of brandy, a few pipes, and 
leaves of tobacco, when they re- 
tired in tolerable good humour, 
first making a suitable apology for 
their unjust suspicion and intru- 
sion,” 

Captain Adams next describes 
one of their horrid funeral cere- 
monies, called a ‘* Custom.” 

“ The period had arrived, when 
Tacky Mensa, a wealthy trader 
and inhabitant of Annamaboo, 
had to make custoin for his an- 
cestors. Live unfortunate vic- 
tims were to be immolated to the 
manes of the deceased, and gun- 
powder, brandy, cloth, and provi- 
sons, distributed tothe muititude. 
A vast number of persons assem- 
bled at Annamaboo, from different 
parts of the republic of Fantee, 
to assist at, and give importance 
tothe ceremony. A little before 
day-break in the morning, when 
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the obsequies for the deceased 
commenced, vollies of muskets, 
the noise of drums, and savage 
shouts, were heard in every di- 
rection ; and about eight o'clock, 
a large concourse of persons, of 
both sexes and all ages, had col- 
lected at and near Tacky Mensa’s 
house, to whom brandy was dis- 
tributed in large quantities. Fir- 
ing, shouting, and drinking, con- 
tinued till mid-day, when the five 
victims were brought out from a 
hut with their hands bound, and 
with ligatures made of the bine of 
a creeping plant surrounding their 
heads, and which came over their 
eyes and noses, and by introducing 
pieces of sticks, and twisting them 
round, making what sailors call 
Spanish windlasses, the bones of 
their noses were toreed in, and 
their eyes sunk deeper in their 
sockets. One of these untortu- 
nate beings was a veryold Asshan- 
tee man; the remaining four were 
natives of Chamba, and all men, 
two of whom were middle-aged, 
one very old, the other young. 
Before they were led to execution, 
every effort was made by the Eu- 
ropeans to purchase them, but 
without effect. The poor crea- 
tures, in this state of suffering, 
were paraded through the town, 
and received every ignominy that 
savage cruelty could devise or in- 
flict, without a sigh escaping them, 
and were ultimately taken to the 
beach, under the very walls of the 
fort, where they were butchered 
amidst the most savage and dia- 
bolical shouts of the multitude. 
Even females assisted at the hor- 
rid ceremony, and marked them- 


selves with the blood of the 


wretched victims, asit flowed from 
their headless trunks; and, horri- 
ble to relate, libations of brandy 
were poured into, and drank from 

Be: human 
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human skulls, which a few minutes 
before had lite and being. Vollies 
of musquetry were fired, savage 
dances pertormed, and intoxication 
was carried to excess during three 
days and three nights, when the 
custom-making Their 
customs, or obsequies to the manes 
of deceased ancestors, are often 
carried to such excess by indivi- 
duals, as to leave them in a state of 
extreme poverty ; but all men of 


ceased. 


consequence are compelled, at 
some period of their lives, to per- 
form this savage act of duty to 
those who have long been num- 
bered with the dead, or they would 
be degraded, and held in the low- 
est estimation by their country- 
men; but more especially by their 
own townsmen.” 

And also at * The 
horrid custom of impaling alivea 
young female, to propitiate the 
favour of the goddess presiding 
over the rainy season, that she 
may fill the horn of plenty, is prac- 
The immo- 


Lagos. 


tised here annually. 
lation of this vietum to supersti- 
tious usage takes place soon after 
the vernal equinox; and along 
with her are sacrificed sheep and 
goats, which, together with yams, 
heads of maize, and plantains, are 
hung on stakes on each side of 
her. Females destined thus to 
be destroyed, are brought up for 
the express purpose in the king's 
or cabocver’s seragho; and it ts 
said, that their minds have previ- 
ously been so powertully wrought 
upon by the fetiche men, that they 
proceed to the place of execution 
with as muchcheertulness as those 
infatuated Hlindoo women who 
are burnt with their husbands. 
One was impaled while I was at 
Lagos, but ef course [ did not 


witness the ceremony. I passed 
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by where the lifeless body still r 
mained on the stake a few days 
afterwards.” , 


The population otf the town of 


Lagos may amount to 5000: but 
there are two or three populous 
villages on the north side ot Cra- 
doo lake, over which the caboc er 
of Lagos has jurisdiction. This 
chief’s power is absolute, and his 
disposition tyrannical to excess: 
his name is Cootry. 

‘* When I first paid him a visit, 
(says Captain Adams,) he was 
holding a levee, and dispensing 
favours to his courtiers with his 
own royal hand, which consisted 


of pieces ot the putrid carcase of 


acow. Each individual crawled 
to the foot of the throne, upon his 
hands and knees (rubbing, occa- 
sionally, his torehead in the dust, 
to receive the princely gift, and, 
with well-bred politeness, and 
courtier - like servility, crawled 
back again to his seat, his posteriors 
first advancing, like those of a 
bear's, when it descends a tree. 
The room, however, was so into- 
lerably hot, and the stench tron 
the carrion so offensive, that | 
was compelled to make a precipr- 
tate retreat, or forfeit all claim to 
an acquaintance with royalty, by 
commiting a breach ot good man- 
ners, which a violent nausea at the 
stomach warned ime was fast ap- 
proaching; so that I had not an 
opportunity of witn ssing at this 
time the effect of King Cootrys 
royal munificence to his courtiers, 
although I felt the tull force of 1 
upon myself. 

“ The entrance leading to th 
audience chamber presented a 
very curious spectacle. Te was 
an oblong room of considerable 
length, having an opening along 
the centre of the roof to admit 
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light and air. At one extremity, 


there was arranged the King’s 
fetiche, which consisted of three 


elephant’s teeth placed in a re- 
clining posture against the wall, 
with the convex part outwards, 
and sprinkled with blood. On 
each side of the apartment, there 
were tumbled together, promiscu- 
ously, articles of trade, and cost- 
ly presents, ina state of dilapida- 
tion; namely, rolls of tobacco, 
boxes y pipes, cases of gin, an- 
a of brandy, cloth 

Indi in and European manu- 
ho iron bars, earthenware ; 
a beautiful hand-organ, the bel- 
lows of which were burst; two 
elegant chairs of state, having 
rich crimson damask covers, all 
in tatters; a handsome sedan 
chair, without a bottom ; and two 
expensive sofas, without legs. 
These, I presume, were placed 
thus conspicuously, with a view 
to impress the minds of those 
persons who were permitted to 
approach the royal presence, with 
ideas of the wealth and grandeur 
of his sable Majesty ; and politi- 
cally, might perhaps be consider- 
ed as something similar to the 
pageantry with which it is thought 
hecessary to surround royalty in 
civilized countries, and which have 
so captivating and imposing an 
effect. on the unthinking and val- 
gar. 

“Cootry, like 


pieces ot 


many of his 
royal brethren in Africa, is a re- 
ceiver of stolen goods; for he 
docs not hesitate to share what 
his servants purloin: and that 
Servant is his greatest favourite 
who can rob his European friends 
with most address. 

“Tt was no secret to the master 
of a vessel, that his storehouse 
Was clandestinely entered, and 
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robbed of several bags of corn 
by one of the King’s domestics ; 
and he sent a message to the 
black monarch, that if he caught 
the thief in the act, he would 
shoot him, whoever he might be. 
The opportunity soon occurred, 
and the man was shot when in the 
act of taking away upon his head 
a bag of corn. When the King 
was Informed of the circumstance, 
his only remark that the 
fellow was a fool, and not a pro- 
per man for a thiet, 

‘On imterrogating Occondo, 
the King’s favourite and linguist, 
respecting the elephant’s teeth, 
and why they Cootry’s fe- 
tiche, his answer was, that the ele- 


Was, 


Were 


phant being more sagacious and 
stronger than any other animal, 
he represented best (metaphori- 

cally, of course) Cootry’ S powes 
over his subjects. Uf the black 
monarch had been acquainted 
with heraldry, it would be a rea- 
sonable inference to draw, that 
his fetiche was in reality his coat 
of arms ; and certainly a_ black 
African king and an elephant 
would be much more natural and 
appropriate than St. George and 
a dragon. 

The policy of this Atrican 
despot, in ordering the devil to 
pay his metropolis an occasional 
visit, is by no means a weak sira- 
tagem, especially when we hear 
of learned divines and holy doc- 
tors being called on in civilized 
countries to subdue’ the dark 
spirit, and drive him out of some 
old bedridden hypochondriac or 
Impostor. 

‘Cootry’s devil is no aerial 
spirit, for he is a devil in reality ; 


an armed man licensed to commit 
His avocation is to run 
avenucs of 

the 


murder. 
through the different 
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the town, disguised in a mask, 
and to destroy all who may 
chance to fall in his way; but as 
notice is given by the Gong Gong, 
or bellman, of his intended noc- 
turnal visit, it is but seldom any 
person loses his life. Europeans 
receive notice, and are request- 
ed not to leave their houses on 
the evening of his appearance, as 
the devil in Lagos is no respecter 
of persons. The fellow who per- 


forms the part comes from one of 


the villages on the opposite side 
of the lake; and the imhabitants 
of Lagos are certainly much 
alarmed at his visits, and inquire 
from their neighbours, the follow- 
ing morning, in whispers, how 
the 'y fared during the night. 

“ Besides he public warning 
usually given on such occasions, 
the devil always makes his ap- 
pearance at full moon; so that if 
the King should be out raking, he 
may not mistake his royal master 
for a subject, although it would 
be a favourable opportunity to rid 
the people of a tyrant.” 

Other curious Atrican circum- 
stances are detailed in the follow- 
ing: 

** Male dogs are banished to the 
towns opposite to Lagos; for if 
any are caught there, they are 
immediately strangled, split, and 
trimmed like sheep, and hung up 
at the door of some great man, 
where rows of the putrid car- 
cases of their canine brethren are 
often to be seen. They are fte- 
tiche, and intended to counter- 
vail the machinations of the evil 
spirit. 

* At the eastern 
the town, there are a few large 
trees, which are covered with the 
heads of malefactors. The skulls 
are nailed to the trunks and large 


extremity of 
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limbs, and present a very appal- 
ling spectacle. 

“The town swarms with water 
rats from the lake, which burrow 
in the ground, and are so auda- 
cious that they not unfrequently 
make their appearance under the 
dinner-table while the guests re- 
main sitting at it. | 

‘‘In the centre of the market 
at Grewhe, there is a large tree, 
very similar to the mulberry, ex- 
cept that the branches grow hori- 
zontal, 

“This tree presents a most ex- 
traordinary spectacle; for along 
its branches, thousands of bats, 
of the largest species, hang sus- 
pended by their claws, and with 
their heads downwards, during 
the day, and do not seem to be at 
all disturbed by the noise beneath 
them, although not in a state of 
somnolency. I shot several, each 
of which measured, between the 
extremities of the wings, two 
feet: the form of their head bears 
a strong resemblance to that of a 
horse, but having the eyes, teeth, 
and whiskers of an immense rat. 

* One of the singular customs 
of the people of Grewhe, as well 
as those of Popo, is the admission 
of females into the order of priest- 
hood; a custom which has not 
been noticed by Governor Dalzel 
in his History of Dahomy. An 
account of the cere mony prac ‘tised 
on this occasion may be amusing 
to the reader. 

“A young female, 
the daughter of a Fetiche Man 
or priest, is selecte d for the pur- 
pose, who undergoes a probation- 
ary penance that continues SIX 
months, previous to her admission 
into holy orders. During this 


gene orally 


period, she is initiated by the 


priests into all the mysteries and 
chicaner¥ 
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chicanery of the religion of their 
forefathers, which consisted in the 
worship of the black and white 
snake, and in the mummery of 
giving sanctity to bones, rags, Xc. 

“When she appears in public 
during the period of her proba- 
tion, her manner is grave and 
solemn; her skin is painted with 
a kind of white clay; rows of 
shells, of various forms and sizes, 
are hung upon her neck, arms, 
and ancles; and her Joins are girt 
with long grass, which reaches to 
her knees. <A dwelling is pro- 
vided for her, in which she eats 
and sleeps alone, and into which 
none are admitted but fetiche men 
and women. At the expiration 
of the six months a large as- 
semblage of men, women, and 
children, accompanied by the 
various orders of priesthood, and 
the musicians belonging to the 
town, takes place on an open 
space of ground, to assist at, and 
also to witness, the last grand 
ceremony. 

‘Soon after assembling, the 
women form a circle by joining 
hands, among whom are the com- 
panions of the noviciate’s youth, 
and also her relations, who com- 
mence dancing circularly, revers- 
ing the movements alternately, 
after making one complete circle. 
The dancing is accompanied by 
the most barbarous and horrid din 
imaginable, caused by the musi- 
cians beating on drums, tom-toms, 
gongs, and blowing horns manu- 
factured out of elephants’ teeth 
and reeds ; to which are added the 
most strange and uncouth gri- 
maces and contortions of the faces 
and bodies of the priests, so that 
a spectator might easily imagine 
them to be a number of maniacs, 
who had been turned loose to give 
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effect to the ceremony: and were 
it not for the presence of the little 
children, who look on, with fear 
and astonishment depicted in 
their countenances, would be no 
bad representation of Pandemo- 
nium. 

“The noviciate, soon after 
dancing commences, is brought 
out, by apparent force, from a 
little but which had concealed her 
from the spectators, and placed 
in the centre of the circle formed 
by the dancing females, from 
whom she endeavours to escape 
to the hut whence she had been 
brought, and this she is allowed 
to accomplish. ‘This ceremony ts 
repeated three times ; an incanta- 
tion is then delivered by the chief 
priest, and the farce ends. 

“One of the conditions by 
which a female is admitted into 
the order of priesthood, is that of 
leading a life of celibacy, and re- 
nouncing the pleasures of the 
world: and but few are admitted 
to enter it at all.” - - - 

We may append to this general 
picture the portrait of a rich sa- 
vage of Ardrah: 

“The government is republi- 
can, although some of the leading 
men exercise over the common 
people a kind of influence derived 
from hereditary right, and seem to 
divide the power of governing 
them with others who have ac- 
quired considerable wealth by 
their commercial dealings. 

‘These men, when they appear 
in public, either on visits of cere- 
mony,or for recreation, are always 
attended by one or two hundred 
domestic slaves and retainers, who 
are armed with clubs, cutlasses, 
and other weapons. 

‘* The most wealthy man in the 


town is Tammata, but who is bet- 
ter 
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ter known by his European name 
Monsieur Pierre. He is a native 
of Hlousa, and was originally a 
slave and taken to France by ‘the 
master of a French vessel, when 
very cieee Being a sharp boy, 
he was sent to school, where he 
was taught reading, writing, and 
accounts ; and his services to his 
master, during his trading voy- 
ages to Africa, were afterwards 
so beneficial, that he gave him his 
freedom, and assisted him to com- 
mence business on his own. ac- 
count, by granting hin credit to 
a considerable amount. «= Speak- 
ing the Flousa, Eyeo, and Preach 
languages, his business (that of a 
very eX- 
and he soon outstripped 
his competitors in’ wealth and 


slave merchant) became 
tens e; 


influence: as these increased, 
his dwelling was enlarged, the 


number of his wives and domes- 
tics augmented, and his whole es- 
tablishment assumed something 
of a royal form. His house con- 
tains upwards of thirty apart- 
ments, and his scraglio nearly as 
many wives; and the whole is 
surrounded by a high mud wall, 
Which encloses an area of about 
ten statute acres. Elis furniture is 
a muxture of French and African ; 
for, although he is ostentatious in 
the display of his European finery, 
Atrican. He 


and hus 


his taste is pure 
dresses as an European ; 
dejyeuncs and dines are quite 4 fa 
Prencais, of which anum- 
French otlicers are con- 
stant partakers, Monsieur Pierre 
sitting at the head, and pertorm- 
ing the honours of the table. At 
his back are a number 
of his who wait 
upon him exclusively, and place 
betore him those dishes adapted 
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Freese fit 
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Arranges l 


yvounvest Wives, 
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to his taste; which consist 9 
vegetables, fish, and animal food, 
highly seasoned, well buttered with 
palm oil, and wherein potash 
mixed in lieu of salt 
seasoning is) very commonly 
used as a substitute for salt by 
the natives of Ardrah, Housa, and 
K:yeo. Elis wives tasted each dish 
in his presence, and betore it was 
placed on the table; a precaution 
he is in the constant habit of hay- 
ing performed by them, in order 
to deter them from mixing any 
thing in his food of a deleterious 
quality. Silver forks are appen- 
dages of his table ; and I was often 
amused at the dexterity he dis- 
played in their use, although he 
sometimes forgot himself, and 
thrust his black paw into the dish, 
instead of the tork, which discon- 
certed bim tor the moment, as it 
generally excited among his Eu- 
ropean guests a hearty laugh at 
his expense, which he by no means 
relished. Had one of his wives 
or domestics relaxed a muscle of 
their face on ~ an occasion, their 
liberty would, in all probability, 
have been forfeite ed for the offence. 
He is a man of naturally quick 
parts, but combined with a savage 
disposition, which neither educa- 
tion, nor a constant intercourse 
with Europeans, has at all amelio- 
rated ; and the acquisition of con- 
sider able prope rty has oper ated 
upon him in the same manner as 
we often peree ive it does on the 
low and vulgar in civilized coun- 
tries, by rendering them arrogant, 
despotic and overbearing, and 
who, if they had the same power 
as this African savage, would yee 
bably sacrifice, with as little re- 
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morse. the libertics, and even na 


lives of human beings, who might 
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become objects of their suspicion 
or resentment. 

“ Monsieur Pierre is naturally 
the imecrease of his 
wealth theretore created an iIn- 
creased desire to secure it. He 
caused a considerable excavation 

be made under one ot the in- 
terior apartments of his dwelling, 
by a number of his domestic 
by whom, and his conti- 
females, the secret only 
was known; and to secure the 
secret still further, he had the 
poor fellows who made the exca- 
vation put into sacks, and convey- 


avaricious ; 


slaves, 
dential 


ed to the sea-side by a number of 


Fantee canoe men, who afterwards 
took them on board of a French 
ship, then on the point of sailing 
for the West Indies. 

“ He gave(a little betore I went 
to Ardrah) a proot of the ferocity 
of his disposition, by ordering the 
keeper of his slaves to be behead- 
ed tor having allowed two of them 
to escape; and the headless trunk 
ot his body, I saw tied up in a 
mat, and lyi ing exposed in a hole, 
from which cl: iy had been taken, 
and very near the gate which led 
to his dwelling. Among his Ku- 
ropean acquirements, that of blow- 
ing the French horn was his  ta- 
vourite, as he generally gave a few 
flourishes upon it every evening, 
especially when any traders be- 
longing to Hio— had arrived 
from that kingdom, betore whom 
he was very proud of exhibiting 
his skill. He is an excellent 
player at billiards, and has a large 
billiard-table placed in a room 
built e xpre ‘ssly for the purpose, the 
walls of which are mud lined with 
over which a fine 
and 


split bamboo, 
paper is ingeniously placed ; 
against it there hangs sc\ eral por- 
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various members of 


traits of the 
the Bourbon family. Elegant 
sofas and chairs complete the ftur- 
niture of the apartment. 

“Human sacrifices are not so 
frequent here as in some parts of 
Atrica; vet besides those immola- 
ted on the death of great men, 
three or four are annually sacri- 
ficed at the mouth of the river, as 
votive offerings to the sea, to 
direct vessels to bend their course 
to this horrid climate. 

“Itise xpeeted that eve ry ves- 
sel, oy her arrival, will fire a salute 
the instant the anchor is let go, as 
a compliment to the black mo- 
narch, who soon afterwards makes 
large canoe, 
natives 
alongside 


his appearance in a 
at which time all those 
who happen to be 
the vessel are compelled to pro- 
ceed in their canoes to a respect- 
ful distance, and make way tor his 
Majesty’s barge. After a tew 
compliments to the captain, he 
usually enquires after brother 
George (meaning the king of 
England), and hopes he and_ his 
family are well. Hleis not pleased 
unless he is regaled with the best 
the ship affords; and, on return- 
ing to his canoe, expects to find a 
little store of sugar, tea, butter, 
white biscuit, and wine. Presents 
of greater value and bulk are 
sent to him im_ the ship's boat, 
His power is absolute; and the 
surrounding country, to a consi- 
derable distance, is subject to his 
dominion. His war canoes are 
capable of carrying one hundred 
and forty persons each, and have 
often a gun of large calibre 
mounted on the bow. Tle has 
destroyed the town of New Cala- 


bar twice, and boasts of having 


eaten part of the heart of its king. 
His 
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His Jew Jew, or fetiche house, is 
ornamented with rows of the skulls 
of captives taken in battle. - - - 
‘The iguana is the Bonnians’ 
fetiche, or Jew Jew ; and these rep- 
tiles may be seen crawling about 
the town, where they are caressed 
and fed by the natives; and he, 
into whose house one of them 
enters, thinks himself most for- 
tunate. One day, when thirty or 
forty canoes surrounded the ves- 
sel, aniguana was discovered near 
the middle of the river, proceed- 
ing to Peter’s side, which is op- 
posite to Bonny, when all the 
canoes immediately pushed off; 
and great was the contention 
among them, as to who should 
reach the reptile first, and ferry it 
to the spot, to which it seemed 
to be bending its course. When 
they returned, | joked with them, 
and stated my belief that their 
hurry proceeded not so much 
with a view to help the iguana 
quickly over the river, as to pre- 
vent the Calabar Jew Jew (the 
shark) from catching it: but they 
said the shark dare not touch it. 
Had there not, however, been at 
the time a strong tide running 
when the sharks usually remain 
at the bottom, the Calabar deity 
would have swallowed at a mouth- 
ful the Bonnians’ object of ado- 
ration. ‘The sharks in this river 
are enormously large, and so 
numerous that scarcely any living 
thing that falls overboard escapes 
them, however promptly assistance 
may be rendered : and I have wit- 
nessed some distressing scenes 
caused by them. This voracious 
fish is, as I have before remarked, 
the Calabarians’ Jew Jew: and 
great number of them frequent 
the creek before the town, where 
they are regularly fed. A crimi- 
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nal is compelled to switn over the 
creek, which is a species of ordeal; 
and amore certain means of de- 
stroying him could scarcely be 
dev ised, yet giving him something 
like a chance for his life, for not 
one in twenty escape : a who 
do are pronounced innocent, 

‘* Human sacrifices are common, 
When a chief dies, many of his 
Wives are destroyed, and interred 
with him. - - - 

‘*Some of the traders have be. 
come extremely opulent in conse. 
quence of the great extent to 
which the trade in slaves has been 
carried on by them, and are in 
possession of European articles 
to a considerable amount, espe- 
cially unwrought iron and copper. 
There is so large a mass of the 
former accumulated in King Pep- 
ple’s house, that it is supposed, 
by its continually increasing 
quantity, to be buried as many 
feet under the ground as above tt; 
viz. six or eight feet. 

‘““A trader here, named John 
Africa, and who has been several 
voyages to England, is endowed 
with an extraordinary memory. | 
have known him to have open 
running accounts with fourteen or 
fifteen vessels at the same time, 
wherein the debit sides exhibited 
long lists of various articles receiv: 
ed by him at different periods on 
credit ; yet he could tell to a 
bunch of beads the exact state of 
each account when he came to 
settle it, although he could neither 
read nor write. He possesses 4 
natural talent for irony, which the 
following anecdote will show :— 

“A considerable part of the 
town was destroyed by lire, on 
which occasion many 0! the 
traders lost much property, one 
of whom was John Africa. The 
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captains of the vessels then in the 
river went on shore to condole with 
them on their loss, and to offer 
them such assistance as they had 
the power of granting. On land- 
ing, they found the principal men 
assembled together, and joined 
them. Soon afterwards, John 
Africa commenced an_harangue, 
and stated the great loss he with 
others had sustained by the fire, 
and, directing his discourse to one 
of the captains in particular, said, 
‘Me tank youtoo much: you be 
proper man for dis country. Me 
lose all ting, no more two pun- 
cheon brandy me get you ship. 
Him no burn; fire no make him 
burn. Bonny man tank you 
enough. You brandy won't burn ; 
too much water live dere :> mean- 
ing that there was more water 
than brandy in the puncheons. 
These satirical remarks were de- 
livered by him in so dry and sar- 
castic a manner, and with so much 
gravity of countenance, that the 
brandy-and-water captain became 
the laughing-stock of the com- 
pany, and was so mortified, that 
he made a precipitate retreat, 
vowing vengeance against the 
black cynic for holding him up to 
ridicule. 

‘We anchored at this place 
early in October, when the rains 
had just commenced, and on land- 
ing we were not a little surprised 
and amused at the grotesque 
figures which many of the natives 
made, who had on their heads 
large wigs, 


which had a curve in it, and at the 
extremity of each stood a dew- 
drop, for it was a mizzling rain, 
with now and then a dash of sun- 
shine. At this time the wigs 
made a very brilliant appearance ; 


made apparently of 
the bristles of pigs, not a hair of 
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they were of all colours, although 
red and white were the predomi- 
nant ones, which, contrasted with 
the black visages and naked 
bodies of the wearers, gave them 
a most ludicrous appearance ; 
they had been purposely made and 
carried to Majumba on specu‘a- 
tions, by a Captain Higgin, of 
London, an eccentric character. 
* During the months of Janu- 
ary and February, there occur 
here what the natives call smokes, 
from the atmosphere being ren- 
dered so extremely thick that ob- 


jects cannot be seen at the dis- 


tance of a hundred yards, except 
when the sun is near the meridian, 
when it clears away a little. These 
smokes are accompanied by a 
moderate north-east wind, which 
frequently continues six weeks, 
and produces on plants the same 
effect as the harmattan, by wither- 
ing their leaves ; and precisely as 
the blast, or north wind, does on 
the cotton plant and the other 
vegetable productions of Guyana. 
The thermometer generally sinks 
ten degrees, and the natives feel 
the c hange so sensibly, that they 
wrap their bodies up in cloth very 
closely, and have fires constantly 
in their houses. Their skin has 
at this time a white scurf upon it, 
and this season is extremely ob- 
noxious to them. The rigging of 
a vessel acquires hardness, and 
rattles as if it were frozen, from 
the peculiar astringency which 
the air at this time seems to 
OSSeSS. - - - 
‘The harmattan wind blows 


generally once or twice during the 
months of January and February : 
it sometimes lasts a fortnight, but 
more frequently only three or 
From Cape de Verd 
direction 

from 


four days. 
to Cape Palmas, the 
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from which this wind blows ts 
north-east; but trom the latter 
place to Benin, &.x.r. by compass. 
“In one of my passages be- 

tween the C ape de Verd islands 
and the continent of Africa, tn 
the month of January, a harmat- 
tan commenced, which continued 
four days. The atmosphere, 
during this period, was so hazy 
that we could not discern any ob- 
ject fifty yards from the vessel, 1 

any direction. But this haze is 
not like that which accompanies 
the easterly wind of Europe, but 
Is more intense ; for it Is OCcasion- 
ed by an impalpable powder float- 
ing in the atmosphere, which, i 

this instance, adhered to those 
parts of the sails of the vessel 
that received the greatest impulse 
from the wind, and gave them the 


same colour and appearance as if 


they had been immersed in a tan- 
pit. The powder, when collected, 
had an earthy smell, and its 
colour very much — resembled 
clay.’ 

This powder is thought to be 
raised by the violent: whirlwinds 
from the north, which traverse the 
great Saharra. 

* Soon after an earthquake, or 
seaquake, that occurred at Caben- 
da, and which extended to some 
distance to the southward and 
northward of that port, a flight of 
locusts took place, that continued 
three days and three mights, so 
that the sca was literally covered 
with their drowned carcases ; and 
the sups’ decks, masts, yards, and 
rigging swarmed with them to 
such excess, as to require the con- 
stant attention of the crews to 
sweep them overboard. The 
earthquake, which had preceded 
their flight only a few hours, 
drove m upon the shore from the 
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westward — several tremendous 
seas, SO as tO cause some of the 
vessels when in the 

them to strike the ground in five 
and ahalf fathoms water. Many 
of the natives, both here and at 
Malemba, drowned upon 
the beach, consequence of it 
being so very narrow, and the 
clifls which bound it so extr mely 
precipitous, that they could not 
escape the overwhelming waves 
which came suddenly upon them. 
To this calamity was added the 
destruction of many canoes, by 
this sudden inundation of the sea: 

and the locusts destroyed every 
blade of grass, and all the vege- 
table productions of the soil, for 
many miles round. 

“An extraordinary flight of 
small butterflies, or moths, with 
spotted wings, took place at An- 
namaboo. After a tornado, the 
wind veered to the northward, 
and blew fresh from the land with 
thick mist, which 
from the shore so many of these 
insects, that for one hour the at- 
mosphere was so filled with them, 
as to represent a snow storm driv- 
Ing past the vessel at a rapid rate, 
which was lying at anchor about 
two miles from the shore. 
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many curious facts with which we 
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of all that is terrible and hideous 
in the existence of man. 

The Dromedary, after carrying 
out a cargo of convicts to Botany 
Bay, sailed to New Zealand, in 
the hope of obtaining a lading ot 
spars of the kaikaterre, or of the 
preferable cowry or cowdy tree ; 
represented as being admirably 
adapted to supply the wants of 
our navy, and to grow in abund- 
ance in these parts. They made 
a safe passage, and re: ached, in 
about ten days, the Bay of Islands, 
Here, (says Captain C.)\— 

‘ Before the ship was brought 
to, she was surrounded with ca- 
noes, full of the friends and rela- 
tions of the chiefs we had on 
board. ‘lo salute them, as well 
as to exhibit the riches they had 
acquired by their visit to Port 
Jackson, our New Zealanders 
began firing their musquets with- 
out intermission, and, indeed, so 
prodigal were they of their pow- 
der, that one might presume little 
of it would remain after their 
landing for the destructive pur- 
poses for which they had gone so 
far to procure it. When their 
fathers, brothers, &c. were ad- 
mitted into the ship, the scene 
exceeded description; the mus- 
quets were all Jaid aside, and every 
appearance of joy vanished. It 
is customary with these extraor- 
dinary people to go through the 
same ceremony upon meeting as 
upon ti iking leave of their fric mala. 
They join their 
and remain in this position for at 
least half an hour; during which 
time they sob and howl in the 
most doleful manner. If there 
be many friends gathered around 
the person who has returned, the 
nearest relation takes possession 
ot his nose, while the others hang 


noses toge the T, 
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upon his arms, shoulders, and 
legs, and keep perfect time with 
the chief mourner (if he may be 
so called) in the various expres. 
sions of his lamentations. This 
ended, they resume their wonted 
cheerfulness, and enter into a de- 
tail of all that has hi appene ‘d dur- 
ing their separation.’ 

Soon after the arrival of our 
countrymen, a warlike expedition 
of the natives returned from an 
incursion upon a distant tribe, 
and much of their character is 
exposed on the occasion. 

* The fleet was composed 
about fifty canoes, many of them 
seventy or cighty feet ‘long, and 
few less than sixty. Their prows, 
sides, and stern-posts were hand- 
somely carved, and ornamented 
with a profusion of feathers ; and 


they generally carried two sails 
made of straw matting. They 
were filled with warriors, who 


stood up and shouted as they 
passed our boat, and held up 
several human heads as trophies 
of their success. 

‘The barter of powder and 
musquets, carried on by the wha- 
lers, had already distributed some 
hundred stand of arms among the 
inhabitants of this bay; and, as 
the natives of the river Thames 
were unprovided with — similar 
weapons, they made little opposi- 
tion to their more powerful inva- 
ders, who, in the present instance, 
told us they had killed 200, 
while they returned with the loss 
of only four men. 

«* Before we met the canoes we 
had pretty well learned the result 
of the expedition trom Tooi, who, 
notwithstanding his long residence 
in England, and his having re- 


turned to New Zealand under the 
nunmediate charge of one of the 
inissionaries, 
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missionaries, still scrupulously 
adhered to the barbarous preju- 
dices of his country, and gave a 
striking proot of the difficulty of 
eradicating the habits of savage 
lite in a person of mature age. 

“ His conversation during 
breakfast was a continued boast 
of the atrocities he had committed 
during an excursion which he 
and Krokro had made two months 
before, to the river Thames ; and 
he dwelt with marked pleasure 
upon an instance of his general- 
ship, when having forced a small 
party of his enemies into a narrow 
place, whence there was no egress, 
he was enabled successively to 
shoot two-and-twenty of them, 
without their having the power 
of making the slightest resistance. 
To quality this story, he remark- 
ed, that though all the dead bo- 
dies were devoured by his tribe, 
‘neither he nor his brother ate 
human flesh, nor did they fight 
on Sundays. When asked why 
he did not try to turn the minds 
of his people to agriculture, he 
said it was impossible; ‘ that if 
you told a New Zealander to work 
he fell asleep; but if you spoke 
of fighting, he opened his eyes as 
wide as atea-cup; that the whole 
bent of his mind was war, and 
that he looked upon fighting as 
fun.’ - - - 

‘*'The beach was covered with 
natives, waiting the return of the 
expedition; and, as the canoes 
approached, they waded out to 
meet them, and assisted in haul- 
ing them on shore and in landing 
the prisoners and the baggage. 

“The warriors were in their 
full dress, their hair tied up in a 
bunch on their heads, and orna- 
mented with white feathers, and 
their faces and bodies besmeared 
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with oil and red ochre. They 
recounted to the groups that 
surrounded them, the different 
events of their excursion, with 
much gesture and energy; while 
the captives sat patiently upon 
the beach, awaiting the lot which 
was to consign them to their re- 
spective masters. They consisted 
of men, women, and children; 
some of the latter not two years 
old ; and forlorn as their situation 
was, they seemed to have paid as 
much attention to the ornamenting 
of their persons, as those who 
were placed in more fortunate cir- 
cumstances. 

‘* Among the women there was 
one who excited particular inte- 
rest: she was young and hand- 
some ; and though the other pri- 
soners occasionally talked among 
themselves, she sat silent and 
alone, and appeared lost in afflic- 
tion. We learned that her father, 
who had been a chief of seme 
consequence at the river Thames, 
was killed by the man whose 
prisoner she now was; and we 
observed him sitting at no great 
distance from her during the 
greater part of the day. He was 
the brother of Towi, the principal 
person at Rangchoo, and was a 
singularly — fine-looking youth. 
The extraordinary scenes that we 
witnessed detained us in the neigh- 
bourhood of ‘Tippoona until even- 
ing; and, as we were preparing 
to return to the ship, we were 
drawn to that part of the beach 
where the prisoners were, by the 
most doletul cries and Jamenta- 


tions. Here was the interesting 


young slave in a situation that 
ought to have softened the heart 
of the most unteeling. 

‘The man who had slain her 


father, having cut off his pee 
an 
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and preserved it by a process pe- 
culiar to these isl: anders, took it 
out of a basket where it had hi- 
therto been concealed, and threw 
it into the lap of the unhappy 
daughter. At once she seized it 
with a degree of frenzy not to be 
described, pressed its manimate 
nose to her own, and held it in 
this position until her tears ran 
over every part of it. She then 


laid it down, and with a bit of 


sharp shell disfigured her person 
in so shocking a manner, that ina 
few minutes not a vestige of her 
former beauty remained. — She 
first began by cutting her arms, 
then her breasts, and latterly her 
face. Every incision was so deep 
as to cause a gush of blood; but 
she seemed quite inse ansible to 
pain, and performed the operation 
with heroic resolution. 

“ He whose cruelty had caused 
this frightful exhibition, was evi- 
dently amused at the horror with 
which we viewed it; and, laying 
hold of the head by the hair, 
which was long and black, offered 
to sell it to us for an axe, turned 


it in various ways to show it off 


to the best advantage, and, when 
no purchaser was to be found, re- 
placed it in the basket from whence 
he had taken it. ‘The features 
were as perfect as when in life, 
and though the daughter was 
quite grown up, the head of her 
father appeared to be that of a 
youthful and handsome man.” 

This touching example of filial 
piety, we learn, afterwards 
married her father’s murderer. 
But what are we to expect from 
ruthless What 
follows will tell. 


these ravages? 
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Captain C, 
which accounted fot so few being seen. 
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“ We were visited by many of 
the neighbouring chiefs, and, 
among others, by Perehico, the 
man to whom we had brought the 
news of the death of his child at 
Port Jackson, and, as he had lost 
the use of his limbs, he was hoist- 
ed up in the chair. A fine little 
child, the son of a British sailor 
by a native woman *, was observ- 
ed in acanoe alongside, and its 
mother consented, after some he- 
sitation, to permit it to come on 
board. She seemed very fond of 
it, and was quite uneasy during 
its absence from her. It was 
nearly naked, but as fair as if-it 
had been born in England ; and 
it naturally excited so much in- 
terest in the ship, that it was re- 
turned to its parent with a very 
comfortable supply of clothing 
and several days’ provisions, 
One of the men who had been 
employed in cutting food for the 
bullocks, reported that, curiosity 
having led him to lift up a mat 
which he saw spread upon the 
ground near King George's vil- 
lage, he discovered underneath it 
the body of a recently murdered 
child, with the entrails taken out, 
as if preparatory to its being de- 
voured. T he story was so shock- 
ing, and almost incredible, parti- 
cularly asthe New Zealanders are 
very fond of their children, that 
no belief was attached to it, unul 
it was corroborated by the testi- 
mony of some of the other men 
who were with him. - - - 

‘One of the officers of the 
ship having visited the missiona- 
ries’ settlement at ‘Tippoona, was 
presented with a human_ bone, 
curiously carved. The person 


was induced to believe that the generality of this class were caten, 


who 
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who gave it to him, assured him 
that he had purchased it trom a 
chief of Wangarooa, who had seta 
high value upon it, from the cir- 
cumstance of 
one of the crew of the Boyd. 
* During the stay of the gentle- 
men of the Dromedary at the 
Bay of Islands, two cookees, be- 
longing to achiefofthe Rangehoo 
tribe, were killed forsome alleged 
The body of one was 


crime, \ 
thrown into the sea, 
the other, after having lain buried 
one day, was taken up and de- 
voured. 

‘The gentlemen happening to 
pass through the village of Range- 
hoo at the time of this cannibal 
feast, observed the natives parti- 
active in throwing their 
mats over object round 
which they were sitting, when 
they saw the str: angers approach. 
The gentlemen, of course, conti- 
nued their walk without appearing 
to notice what they had seen : but 
a sailor belonging to the Cathe- 
rine, who followed at some dis- 
tance, and in whom the natives 
probably thought that the horrible 
spectacle would excite less dis- 
gust than in their superiors, was 
not only an eye-witness of their 
eating the body, but was invited 
to partake of the repast.” 

But the climax of this disg 
ing fm actice Is yet to come. 

Though well aware (Captain 
C. assures us) of our abhorrence 
they never denied 


cularly 
some 


ust- 


of cannibalism, 
it to be one of their customs; en 
the contr: iTV, th; Cy too often ex- 
pressed their predilection for “ye 
man flesh. The limbs only of 

man are eatable, while, with vn 
exception ot the bead, the whole 
body of aftemale or achild is con- 


sidered delicious. 


its being the rib of 


while that of 
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‘ Besides the crew of the B. vd, 
other Europeans have trom time 
to time fallen victims to their fe. 
rocity: but the vy describe th 
flesh of a white man as tou: ch and 
unpalatable when compared to 
that of their countrymen, 
and they attribute its inferiority 
to our universal practice of using 
salt with our food. 

“Tt is from superstitious mo- 
tives that they devour their ene- 
mies when slain in battle: bu: 
there is every reascn to conclude 
that anthropophagy Is practised 
on other oc 

‘“« Instances during 
our residence among them, and 
under the eyes of Europeans, of 
female slaves having been mur- 
too trifling to 
and as their 


Own 


‘aSIONS. 
occurred 


dered for crimes 
justify such severity ; 
bodies were immediatel) cut up, 
washed, and removed to a pl ce 
where they could be eaten with- 
out interruption, and as the in- 
tended feast was publicly men- 
tioned by the natives themselves, 
it is to be presumed the hornd 
propensity was gratified. 


7 * To the inexpressible 
rn aon of the islanders. 
r 1 

two whales that came into the 


Bay of Islands, were attacked by 
the boats of the whale ships, and 
killed. After the blubber had 
been cut off, the floated 
on shore. | 
‘The flesh of the whale being 
considered by these people in t- 
rate delicacy, they gather d trom 


of the bay to feed 
iarrels 


carcase 


every corner 
upon it. Innumerable qua P 
took place upon the back of tn 
fish, and even the native gifs, 
who lived as servants to the m's- 
sionaries, and were fed as well as 
their masters, either aba 
their employment to take 


ndone d 
t! wil 
statio 
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station at the carcase of the whale, 
or insisted that some of it should 
be purchased for their consump- 
tion.” 

Yet “ The New Zealand wo- 
men are as fair as those of the 
southern parts of Europe, well- 
made, and, in general, handsome. 
Before matrimony, concubinage is 
scarcely considered a crime, nor 
is it an impediment to the high- 
est connexion; after it, they are 
faithful and affectionate wives, 
and very fond of their children. 
They bear with the greatest pa- 
tience the violent conduct of their 
husbands, who, considering wo- 
men as beings infinitely interior 
to themselves, often treat them 
with great brutality.” 

Other points of their character 
are thus described : 

‘* It would be difficult to define 
what their religion is. They 
have innumerable superstitions, 
but no idolatry. They believe 
that the chiefs when the y die go 
toa very happy place but that 
the Cookee has no further exist- 
ence beyond this world. They 
address prayers to the sun, to the 
moon, to the stars, and even to 
the winds, when their canoes are 
becalmed or in a storm; but their 
prayers emanate from casua! cir- 
cumstances, not from any regular 
form or time of adoration. They 
believe in a Supreme Being, de- 
signated the Atua, or something 
incomprehensible ; the author of 
good and evil; the divinity who 
protects them in danger, or de- 
stroys them by disease. A man 
Who has arrived at a certain stage 
of an incurable illness, 1s under 
the influence of the Atua; who 
has taken possession of him, and 
who, in the sh: ipe of a lizard, is 
intestines; after 


devouring his 
18°38, 
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which no human assistance or 
comtort can be given to the sut- 
ferer, and he is carried out of the 
village, and left to die. He who 
has had his hair cut is in the im- 
mediate charge of the Atua; he 
is removed from the contact and 
society of his family and his 
tribe: he dare not touch his food 
himself; it is put into his mouth 
by another person; nor can he 
for some days resume his accus- 
tomed occupations, or associate 
with his fellowemen. An elderly 
female, kind of priestess, of 
the tribe of any warrior, who is 
going to fight, abstains from food 
for two days; and on the third, 
when purified and influenced by 
the Atua, after various ceremonies, 
pronounces an incantation for the 
success and safety of him whom 
she is about to send forth to bat- 
tle. But the attributes of the 
Atua are so vague, and _ his 
power and protection so undefin- 
ed, and there is moreover such a 
want of unanimity among the 
people themselves in many things 
relating to him, that it is quite 
impossible to discover any thing 
like system in their theology. 


Their general food is the 
koomera, or sweet potatoe ; the 
root of the fern, roasted and 
pounded; the indigenous taro, 


which is very sweet; the common 


potatoe ; the cabbage plant; and 
fish, which they take in great 
abundance. They dry their fish 
in the sun without salt, and it 


continues good for many months. 
They use an immense quantity of 
cockles; and though they some- 
times eat pork, it is only on great 
occasions : they generally reserve 
it to barter with the Europeans. 
The pigs run wild in the woods, 
and are caught with much di‘feul- 
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ty and with the assistance of dogs, 
which themselves are sometimes 
eaten, and are considered a great 
delicacy. Dogs and rats are the 
only native quadrupeds of the 
island; the former are like our 
fox in shape, but variable in the 
colour; and the latter are so 
much smaller than the Kuropean 
rat, that a chief expressed a wish 
for an importation of some from 
England to improve the breed, 
and thereby give him a more 
bountiful meal. The taro plant, 
which has been imported from 
Otaheite, is cultivated by a few 
natives with much success. — Their 
appetites are immense; and all 
their food is cooked in one and 
the same manner, namely, in hot 
stones covered over with leaves 


and earth, so as to forma kind of 


oven; and, certainly, their vege- 
tables and cockles are particularly 
good when dressed in this way. 
They were very fond of our bis- 
cuit; and though it was literally 
so full of vermin that none of us 
could eat it, the tribes in the 
neighbourhood of the ship very 
eagerly bartered for it their pota- 
toes and the other esculent plants 
introduced into the island by 
Captain Cook. Reckless, how- 
ever, of the future, they had soon 
disposed of their little stock, and 
they afterwards lived in compara- 
tive misery.” 

“ The belief in the reappear- 
ance of the dead is. universal 
among the New Zealanders : they 
fancy they hear their deceased 
relatives speaking to them, when 
the wind is high; whenever they 
pass the place where a man has 
been murdered, it is customary 
for each person to throw a stone 
upon it; and the same practice 
is observed by all those who visit 
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a cavern at the North Cape, 
through which the spirits of de. 
parted men are supposed to pass 
on their way to a future world, 
an In alluding to their supersti- 
tions, It may not be irrelevant to 
observe, that they ascribe the 
most fatal consequences to the 
act of eating in their houses. 

‘A daughter of King George 
being very ill, food was oceasion- 
ally carried to her from the ship ; 
and her parents were urged on 
no account to permit her to ex- 
pose herself to the open air; but 
the injunction could not be com- 
plied with; and in the most in- 
clement weather she was obliged 
to abandon her hut whenever she 
had occasion to eat. 

* Consequences no less cala- 
mitous are supposed to await those 
who enter a house where any ar- 
ticle of animal food is suspended 
over their heads. A dead pr 
geon, or a piece of pork hung 
from the roof, was a better pro- 
tection from molestation than a 
sentinel ; and latterly this prac- 
tice has been followed by our 
people who lived on_ shore, with 
great success, whenever they 
wished to be free from the intru- 
sion of the natives.” 

“ The custom of preserving 
heads is universal among these 
islanders. ‘They bring them back 
from their wars, in the first in- 
stance, as a trophy ; and, in the 
event of peace, to restore them to 
the party from whom they had 
taken them: an_ interchange of 
heads being a common article in 
their treaties of reconciliation. 
They now barter them to the Eu- 
ropeans for a trifle.” | 

Our grumblers might wish to 
suggest this kind of ceremony, 
instead of the g 
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snufl-boxes to pacilicating am- 
bassadors. In one instance, an 
invading tribe, headed by one 
Poro, brought to another chief, 
Teperee, his brother's head, which 
had been kept by Poro since he 
slew him in battle: it was restor- 
ed to his father and family, to show 
that Poro did not come hostilely. 

“ In visiting the missionary 
settlement at Tippoona, we learn- 
ed that a very shocking murder 
had been committed there during 
our absence at Shukehanga. A 
female slave belonging to one of 
the chiefs, whom he had ill-treat- 
ed, was said, in the bitterness of 
her heart, to have cursed him, a 
crime in that race never forgiven ; 
and, as she was standing on the 
beach opposite to the settlers’ 
houses, he walked up to her, and 
wih one blow of his mearée (or 
club) laid her dead at his feet. 
There is a pool of fresh water 
close to the house of Mr. King, a 
missionary, to which the body 
Was immediately carried. The 
entrails were taken out, it was 
divided into quarters, and washed 
perfectly clean. The chief then 
threw it into a canoe, and, with 
some of his tribe, crossed over to 
a neighbouring island to devour 
it. This horrid act Was perpe- 
trated in the presence of some of 
the missionaries.” 

The Shukehanga here alluded 
to, had not been betore visited 
by Europeans. A priest of this 
part of the country affords a to- 
lerable sample of the native cha- 
racter. 

“The day after we arrived, 
one of the natives whom we had 
brought round from. the Day of 
stands announced his intention 
of leaving us. This man called 
himself the priest and the pilot of 
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Shukehanga, and was supposed 
by his tribe to have power over 
the winds and the waves; an in- 
fluence which, when he was ask- 
ed to exert during the late gale, 
he declined, by saying, that * he 
could not do so in the Drome- 
dary; but that if he were in his 
OWh canoe, at his word the storm 
would instantly abate.’ 

* During his stay in the ship 
there certainly was nothmg of a 
very sacred character about hin ; 
he was by far the wildest of his 
companions ; and, unfortunately, 
on the morning fixed for his de- 
parture, a soldicr having missed 
his jacket, there was so great a 
suspicion of the pilot's honesty, 
that the sentinel at the gangway 
took the liberty of lifting up his 
mat, as he prepared to go down 
the side, and discovered the stolen 
property under it. The jacket 
was of course taken from him ; 
and as the only exeuse he had to 
offer for his misconduct was, that 
he had lost a shirt that had been 
given to him, and that le const- 
dered himself authorised to get re- 
muneration in any way he could, 
he was dismissed without those 
presents which were given to the 
othe rs. 

One of the chiets adopted a 
novel fashion of measurice the 
ship. 

‘* Jie was ia his war canoe, 
paddled by thirty men, and at- 
tended by another canoe, carrying 
nearly the same number of his 
tribe. He alone came up the 
side; and, after gazing about for 
some time, proc: eded to measure 
the ship from stem to — stern, 
This he effected by prostrating 
limselfupon the deck, and mark- 
ing upon it the distance between 
his fect and the extreme ends of 

Ke his 
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his hands, which he extended as 
far beyond his head as he could, 
counting at the same time the 
number of prostrations he had 
made. When he had got the 
length, he ascertained in the 
same way the breadth of the vessel, 
and announced it from the poop 
to his astonished followers, who 
sat in their canoes, and patiently 
waited the return of their chief.” 

Tattooing, our author had an 
opportunity of seeing  perform- 
ed on a young native: the opera- 
tion is styled the amoco,* and is 
thus described: 

* He lay upon his back, with 
his head resting upon the knees 
of the operator, who sat upon the 
ground, and for whose guidance 
the intended form of the amoco 
had been previously traced in 
black lines upon the patient's face. 
The point of the tattooing chisel 
was about half'a quarter of an inch 
wide: it was made of the wing- 
bone of an albatross, and fastened 
in a transverse wooden handle. 
Before each incision the instru- 
ment was dipped in a calabash of 
charcoal and water, and then laid 
on the part, and lightly struck 
with a bit of stick not larger than 
a common pencil. As the lines 
of the amoco became more con- 
tracted, a narrower instrument 
was used. Though the blood 
gushed out at every puncture, the 
patient bore the Operation with 
perfect composure ; and whatever 
the pain might have been at the 
time, the inflammation that fol- 
lowed and continued for many 
days was quite frightful.” : 

* The New Zealanders exhibit 


ese 
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as much variety in features as the 
Europeans ; there is little nation- 
al character in their countenances, 
which, before they come to the 
age for being tattooed, may be 
called regular and pleasing; at 
least, several of them whom we 
saw betore they had undergone 
that operation were very hand- 
some. ‘The lines of the tattooing 
vary in the different tribes : and, 
when an individual attains his 
twentieth year, he is considered 
unmanly, if he has not endured 
part of this painful process. He 
bears it with surprising fortitude ; 
and it is renewed occasionally, as 
the lines become fainter by time, 
to the latest period of his life. 
Jetoro, who returned to New 
Zealand in the Dromedary, was 
re-tattooed soon after his arrival ; 
and when Wheety, who was half 
Anglicised by a long residence 
amongst us, was told that he 
ought not to adopt this frightful 
custom of his countrymen, he 
said, * if he did not, he should be 
despised, and perhaps taken for a 
woman.’ The inflammation that 
follows the tattooing Is so very 
great that it is on all occasions 
gradually — performed ; — many 
months, and sometimes years, 
elapse before the face ts complete- 
ly finished ; and though the pro- 
cess distigures the natives in their 
youth, it completely conceals the 
ravages of age.” 

When the Dromedary struck 
on a rock, a native described the 


ship as ‘ /ying down, and ver 


sick?” and the murderer George, 


, : y ¢ 
+s when passing by the wre eg ol 
the Bovd with some of the officers 


' ‘ 
} : > ’ emocrs OF 
ome peculiarity in the figure of the amoco distinguishes the memoer 


> cen anamnetl 
every tribe; and a gentleman ot the Dromedary, who had a coat of arms eng 
upon his seal, was often asked if it was the amoco of his tribe.” 
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of the Dromedary, pointed at it, 
and remarked to them in his 
broken English, *'T hat’ smy ship ; .* 
‘she is very sorry; ‘ she is cry- 
ing;’ but in no instance did he 
express any compunction for the 
horrible crime of which he had 
been guilty.” 

That such savages, from the 
chiefs to the lowest of the tribe, 
surrendered their women to the 
sailors indiscriminately, 1s not 
surprising. We can only allude 
toone rather pathetic instance of 
the consequences of this practice. 
A soldier, a drunken quarrel, 
mortally wounded a seaman nam- 
ed Aldridge. A native girl, the 
daughter of a chief, had lived tor 
some months with the former ; 
“and it appearing prudent to re- 
move her trom the ship, she com- 
plied with the order for her de- 
parture with much reluctance. 
From the time the untortunate 
man had been put in confinement 
till the present moment, she had 
scarcely left his side or ceased to 
cry; and having been told that 
he must inevit: ably be hanged, she 
purchased some flax from the na- 
tives alongside, and, making a 
rope of it, declared that if such 
should be his fate, she would put 
asimilar termination to her own 
existence; nor is there the shlight- 
est doubt that, in contormity to 
the customs of her country, she 
would have executed her inten- 
tion. 

Though turned out of the 
ship, she remained alongside in a 
canoe from sunrise to sunset, and 
no remonstrances or presents could 
induce her to go away. When 
the Dromedary went to the Bay 
of Islands, she followed us over- 
land, and again taking up he 
Station near that part of the ves- 
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sel in which she supposed her pro- 
tector was imprisoned, she re- 
mained there even in the most 
desperate weather, and resumed 
her daily lamentation tor his anti- 
cipated fate until we finally sailed 
from New Zealand.” 


20. Account of an Ewpedition from 
Pittsburgh to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, performed inthe years 1819, 
1820. By Order of the Hon. 
Le ‘uthoun, Secretary of ‘War, 
Se. under the ¢ ‘ommand of Major 
S. U1. Long. By Edwin James, 
Botanist and Geologist to the 
Party. London, 1823. 


The Expedition, consisting of 
Major Long, of the Engineers ; 
Major Biddle, literary Journalist : 
Dr. Baldwin, Botanist (who died 
soon after setting out); Mr. Say, 
Zoologist; Jessup, Geologist ; 
Peale, assistant Naturalist ; Sey- 
mour, Painter; Lieutenant Graham 
and Cadet Smith, the Author, &c., 
with a boat’s crew and military 
force, on board a steam-boat, sailed 
from Pittsburgh on the Sth of 
May, 1819. 

“In the afternoon (they were 
between Franklin and Fort Osage, 
the extremity of the settlements) 
they halted to rest at the cabin of 
a hunter on Fire Prairie Creek, 
so called from the circumstance of 
three or four Indians having been 
burned to death by the sudden 
conflagration of the dry grass in 
the meadows at its source. Here 
Mr. Say had an opportunity to 
examine a young black wolf, 
which was confined by a chain at 
the door of the hut. ‘These ani- 
mals are common in this part of 
the country. ‘This individual was 


one of five that had been taken 
froin 
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from the same den. It had be- 
come familiar with the hunter and 
his family, bute«was shy towards 
strangers. When fed on meat, 
the ferocity of his disposition ma- 
nifested itseli in attempts to bite 
the children. It was ordinarily 
fed on bread and milk. 
‘This man had been 
here two years, but had not* 


settled 
made 
a crop,’ 
and his family by hunting, wherein 
he had been very successful. In 
the preceding autumn he had 
killed seventy deer and fifty bears. 
He took great pleasure in relating 
his hunting adventures, particu. 
larly his engagements with bears. 
One bear which he had killed, 
weighed seven hundred 
pounds; but in this instance he 
was probably mistaken. He had 
seen inthe winter of 1818, a large 
herd of bisons near the Grand 
Pass; but they had been driven 
down by the se verity of the wea- 
ther, and were not ordinarily to 
be found within the limits of his 
During the 
he aflirmed 
themselves a 


he said, 


hunting excursions. 

severe wintry weather, 
that bears make for 
into which 


shi lt rool brushwood, 


they creop to secure themselves 
from the cold 

‘rom \le i\ until July the te- 
mi le of the common deer conce: als 
vinist she woes to teed. 
tine that the 
advantace of the maternal 
annnal to 


her voun: 
ft is at this 
take 


feelings ot the 


ounters 


secure 


their prev. The Vv conc al them- 
selves and imitate the erv of the 
fawn, The soheitude of the pit- 


rent animal tor her young over- 
comes her usual care tor her 
safety : and beheving she 


own 
hears 
the cries of Let ot Spi er ai dis- 


tress, she hurries toward the spot 


having subsisted himself 
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where the hunter hes concealed, 
and falls an easy prey. 
From Fort Osave, August 6, 
a party under Mr. Say was des- 
patched to explore the country 
towards the Konzas river, and 
between that river and the Platte. 
while the steam-boat Soon atter 
pursued its upward course in the 
Missouri. A hundred and sixty- 
one Indians, including chiefs and 
warriors and thirteen Osages, came 
to hold a council with the Ameri- 
cans. Here they were threatened 
by their encro: hing neighbours, 
but no immediate 
ensued. On the return of Mr. 
Say's party, he gave an account of 
his journey to the Konza village. 
* * "Phe approach to the village 
is over a fine level prairie of con- 
siderable extent; passing which, 
you ascend an abrupt bank of the 
heieht of ten feet to a second level, 
on which the village is situate in 
the distance, within 
fourth of a mile of 
consists of 


CONSE quence 


about one- 
the river. It 
about a lundred and 
twenty lodges, placed as closely 
together as convenicnt, and desti- 
tute of any re gula arrange- 
ment, 


rit Vv ot 
The eround area ot each 
lodve is circular, and is excavated 
to the depth of from one to three 
feet, and the general form of the 
exterior may be denominated he- 


mispheric. - - - A hole is pers 


mitted to remain in the middle of 


the roof, to give exit tothe smoke. 
- - - Several inedicine or mystic 
bags are carefully attached to the 

ats of the wall; these are cylin- 
Irieal, and neatly bound up; se- 
veral reeds are usually placed 
upon them, and a human scalp 
serves for their fringe and tassels. 
Of their contents we 
thing. - - - 


know no- 
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 * Ca-ega-Wa-tan- ninga, or the 


Fool Chiet, is the he vedite iy prin- 
cipal chief; but he possesses no- 
thing like monarchical authority, 
maintaining his distinction only by 
his bravery and good conduct. 
There are ten or twelve interior 
chieftains, or persons who aspire 
to such dignity; but these do not 
appear to command any great re- 
spect from the people. Civil ; 

well as military distinction arises 
from bravery or generosity. Con- 
troversies are decided amongst 
themselves; they do not appeal 
to their chief, excepting tor coun- 


sel. ‘They will not marry any ot 


however remote. 
marriage, 


their kindred, 
The temales, betore 
labour in the fields, and serve their 
parents, carry wood and water, 
and attend to the culinary duties ; 
when the eldest daughter marries, 
she commands the lodge, the mo- 
ther, and all the sisters ; the latter 
are to be also the wives of the 
same individual. 

** After the death of the hus- 
band the widow sacrifices herself, 
rubs her person with clay, and 
becomes negligent of her dress, 
until the expiration ofa year, when 
the eldest brother of the deceased 
takes her to wife without any ce 
remony, considers her children as 
his own, and takes her and them to 
his house : if the deceased left no 
brother, she marries whom she 
pleases. ‘They have, in some in- 
Stances, four or five wives; but 
these are mostly sisters: if they 
marry into two families, the wives 
do not harmonize well tovether, 
and sive the husband much in- 
quictude: there is, however, no 
estriction im this respect, except 
in the prudence of the husband. 

A Couneil was held with the 
Otoes, loways, and other tribes. 
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‘The principal chiets advanced 
before their people, and upon invi- 
tation seated themselves. After a 
short interval of silence, Shonga- 
tonga, the Big Horse, a large 
portly Indian of a commanding 
presence, arose and said, * My 
father, your children have come 
to dance before your tent, agree- 
ably to our custom of honouring 
brave or distinguished persons.’ 
“After a seteble reply, by 
Major O'Failon, the amusement of 
dancing was commenced by the 
striking up of their rude istru- 
mental and vocal music; the 
former consisting of a gong made 
of a large keg, over one of the 
ends of which a skin was stretch- 
ed, which was struck by a small 
stick; and another instrument, 
consisting of a stick of firm wood, 
notched like a saw, over the 
teeth of which a smaller stick 
was rubbed forcibly backward 
and forward: with these, rude as 
they were, very good time was 
preserved with the vocal perform- 
ers who sat around them, and by 
all the natives as they sat, in the 
inflection of their bodies, or the 
movements of their limbs. After 
the lapse of a little time, three in- 
dividuals leaped up and danced 
around for a few minutes; then, at 
aconcerted signal from the master 
of the ceremonies, the music 
ceased, and they retired to. their 
seats uttering a loud noise, which, 
by p. atting the mouth rapidly with 
the hand, was broken into a suce 
cession of similar sounds, some- 
what like the hurried barking of 
al dog. Several sets of dancers 
succeeded, cach terminating as 
the first. In the intervals of the 


dances, a warrior would step for- 
ward and strike a flag-staff they 
had erected with a stick, whip, or 


other 
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other weapon, and recount his 
martial deeds. ‘This ceremony is 
called striding the post, and what- 
ever is then said may be relied 
upon as rigid truth, being deliver- 
ed in the presence of many a jea- 
lous warrior and witness, who 
could easily detect and would im- 
mediately disgrace the strier for 
exaggeration or falsehood. ‘This 
is called the beggars’ dance, dur- 
ing which some presents are al- 
ways expected by the performers, 
as tobacco, whisky, or trinkets. 
But on this occasion, as none of 
those articles were immediately of- 
fered, the amusement was not at 
first distinguished by much acti- 
vity. ‘The master of the cere- 
monies continually called aloud to 
them to exert themselves; but 
still they were somewhat dull and 
backward. letan now stepped 
forward and lashed a post with 
his whip, declaring that he would 
thus punish those who did not 
dance : this threat, trom one whom 
they had vested with authority for 
this occasion, had a manifest eftect 
upon his auditors, who were pre- 
sently highly wrought up by the 
sight of two or three little mounds 
of tobacco-twist which were now 
laid before them, and appeared to 
infuse new life. 

‘* After lashing the post and 
making his threat, Ietan went on 
to narrate his martial exploits. 
He had stolen horses seven or 
eight times trom the Konzas; he 
had first struck the bodies of three 
of that nation slain in battle. He 
had stolen horses from the Ietan 
nation, and had struck one of 
their dead. He had stolen horses 
from the Pawnees, and struck the 
body of one Pawnce Loup. He 
had stolen horses several times 
trom 


the Omawhaws, and once 
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from the Puncas. Hehad struck 
the bodies of two Sioux. On 4 
war party, in company with the 
Pawnees, he had attacked the 
Spaniards and penetrated into 
one of their camps; the Spa- 
niards, excepting a man and boy, 
fled; himself being at a distance 
beiore his party, he was shot at 
und missed by the man, whom he 
immediately shot down and struck, 
‘This, my father,’ said he, ‘is the 
only martial act of my life that I 
am ashamed of.’ After several! 
rounds of dancing, and of striking 
at the post by the warriors, Mi-a- 
ke-ta, or the Little Soldier, a war- 
worn veteran, took his turn to 
strike the post. He leaped ae- 
tively about, and strained his voice 
to its utmost pitch whilst he pour- 
trayed some of the 
blood inwhich he had acted. He 
had struck dead bodies of indivi- 
duals of all the red nations around, 
Osages, Konzas, Pawnee Loups, 
Pawnee Republicans, Grand Paw- 
nees, Puncas, Omawhaws, and 
Sioux, Padoucas, La Plais or Bald 
Heads, letans, Sauks, Foxes, and 
Iowavs: he had struck eight of 
one nation, seven of another, &e. 
He was proceeding with his ace 
count when Tetan ran up to him, 
put his hand upon his mouth, and 
respectfully led him to his seat. 
This act was no trifling compliment 
paid to the well-known brave. It 
indicated that he had still so many 
clorious acts to speak of, that he 
would occupy so much time as [0 
prevent others from speaking, and 
put to shame the other warriors by 
the contrast of his actions with 
theirs.” . 

Their dances, sometimes, are 
sorts of pantomimes of their eXx- 
ploits. ‘Thus, for instance ; 
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Black Bear, after a variety of ges- 
tures. threw several arrows in suc- 
cession over his head, thereby in- 
dicating his familiarity with the 
flight of such missiles: he at the 
same time covered his eyes with 
his hand, to indicate that he was 
blind to danger. Others repre- 
sented their manceuvres in battle, 
seeking their enemy, discharging 
at him their guns or arrows, &c.” 

Major Long and others, leaving 
their friends settle d for the winter, 
returned to Philadelphia. The 
Pawnee tribes, having been sum- 
moned to answer for their offences, 
came to the rendezvous. 

“In the evening (the author 
says), accompanied by several gen- 
tlemen of the party, we visited 
the camp of the Pawnees, whom 
we found sitting round their fires, 
smoking their pipes in silence. 
Some were employed in making 
bows, having found plenty of 
hickory, and hop horn beam wood 
here, which are not to be procured 
in the vicinity of their villages. 
Their mules were tied to trees, 
feeding on the bark of the cotten 
wood. ‘The three tribes) were 
seated around different fires. We 
sat down in the group of Grand 
Pawnees, and smoked with their 
chief, ‘Tar-ra-re-ca-wa-o, or Long 
Hair. This is an hereditary chief, 
of a lofty and rather haughty 
mien; his mouth is, perhaps 
through habit, drawn downa little 
at the corners. He has the ap- 
pearance and character of an in- 
trepid man, although not distin- 
guished as a warrior, having, dur- 
ing his lite, killed but a single 
man, who was a Spaniard, He 
is, however, artful and politic, and 
has performed some laudable ac- 
tions. The following anecdote 
may serve in part to illustrate the 
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more amiable traits of his charac- 
ter. Dorion, a Mestizo, on a 
trading expedition, had accumu- 
lated a considerable quantity of 
peltry at the Pawnee republican 
village, when it was situated on 
the Republican fork of the Konza 
river. As he had no horses to 
transport his merchandize, he re- 
quested the chief of that village 
to assist him in conveying it to the 
Grand Pawnees on the Platte, as 
he intended to descend that river 
to trade with the Otoes, on his way 
to St. Louis; the chief directly 
ordered horses to be brought, the 
furs were packed upon them, and 
they departed on the journey: 
but owing to some alleged mis- 
conduct onthe part of Dorion, the 
chiet, when half way, ordered the 
goods to be taken from the horses 
and to be left on the plain. He 
then, with his followers, returned 
to his village. The trader, after 
bewailing his unfortunate condi- 
tion, at length resolved to go to 
the Grand Pawnee village and so- 
licit the aidof Long Hair. Having 
arrived at the residence of the 
chief, he related to him in what 
manner he had been used by the 
Republican chief, and concluded 
by requesting assistance to bring 
in his goods. Long Hair, without 
reply, ascended to the top of his 
lodge, and called out to his people 
to bring him one hundred horses. 
Taking the best of these, and 

sufhicient number of attendants, 
he accompanied Dorion, and as- 
sisted him to transport all his 
peltries, and did not cease with 
his good offices until he had aided 
him in building a skin canoe, and 
had packed all the merchandize 
aboard, although previously told 
by Dorion that he had nothing to 
reward him with, baving, as le 


said, 
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said, traded every thing away, 
though at the same moment he 
had a number of Indian goods 
concealed in his packs of buttalo 
robes. After all was completed, 
‘Now,’ said the chief, ‘ Dorion, I 
know you are a bad man; I have 
no doubt but you have a quantity 
of such goods as we want, con- 
cealed in those packs, and could 
reward me if you’ were liberal 
enough; but I ask nothing: you 
have a forked tongue. You have 
abused me to the whites, by call- 
ing me a rascal, saying I robbed 
the traders, Mc. ; but go, | will 
not harm you; tell the Red Flead 
(Governor Clarke) that l ama ras- 
eal, robber, &c. Lam content.’ 

“ At another fire, surrounded 
by his particular band, sat the 
Knife Chief,  La-che-le-cha-ru, 
principal chief of the Pawneema- 
has. He is a large portly man, 
with a very prepossessing coun- 
tenance; the hair on the sides of 
his head is grey; he has a deep 
scar on the right side, from a 
wound which was inflicted by a 
female prisoner, of the Padouea 
nation, whom he had adopted and 
taken into” his family. This 
squaw, becoming infuriated at the 
prospect ol the state of slavery to 
which she supposed herself now 
reduced, stabbed her child to the 
heart, mortally wounded the bro- 
ther of this chief, and before she 
could be dispatched, had inflicted 
this wound, through which the 
bowels protruded. The indivi- 
duals of this band live in great 
harmony amongst — themselves, 
owing probably to their having 
but two chiets, who are unrival- 
led. The second chief is a Mes- 
tizo0.” 

“On the tollowing day the 
Pawnees were summoned te coun- 
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cil, and ina short time they ap- 
peared marching leisurely in 
narrow pathway, in Indian file, led 
by the grand chief; near this 
pathway the musical band was 
stationed, and when Long Hair 
arrived opposite, they struck up, 
suddenly and loudly, a martial air, 
We wished to observe the effect 
which imstruments, that he had 
never seen or heard betore, would 
produce on this distinguished man, 
and therefore eyed him closely ; 
and were not disappointed to ob- 
serve that he did not deign to look 
upon them, or to manifest, by any 
motion whatever, that he was 
sensible of their presence. The 
Indians arranged themselves on 
the benches prepared tor them, 
and the cessation of the music was 
succeeded by stillness, which was 
suddenly interrupted by loud ex- 
plosions from our howitzers, that 
startled many of us, but did not 
appear to attract the notice of the 
Pawnees.” 

“ The wonderful intelligence of 
this animal (the prairie wolt) ts 
well worthy of note, and a tew 
anecdotes respecting it may not be 
amiss. Mr. Peale constructed 
and tried various kinds of traps to 
take them, one of which was ot 
the description called ‘a live trap; 
a shallow box reversed, and sup- 
ported at one end by the well- 
known kind of trap of sticks, usual- 
ly called the ‘figure four,’ which 
elevated the front of the trap Uup- 
wards of three feet above its slab 
flooring ; the trap was about six 
feet long, and nearly the same In 
breadth, and was plentifully baited 
with offal. Notwithstanding this 


arrangement, a wolf actually bur- 
rowed under the floorimg, and 
pulled down the bant through the 
Tracks ot 


Ath rent 


CTEVICES ot th floor. 
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different sizes were observed about 
the trap. ‘This procedure would 
seem to be the result of a faculty 
beyond mere instinct. 

« This trap proving 
another was constructed in a dit- 
ferent part of the country, formed 
like a large cage, but with a small 
entrance on the top, through 
which the animals might enter 
but not return: this was equally 
unsuccesstul ; the wolves attempt- 
ed in vain to get at the bait, as 
they would not enter by the route 
prepared tor them. 

“A large double ‘ steel trap’ 
was next tried: this was protusely 
baited, and the whole, with the 
exception of the bait, was caretul- 
ly concealed beneath the tallen 
leaves. ‘This was also unsuccess- 
ful. ‘racks of the anticipated 
victims were next day observed to 
be impressed in numbers on the 
earth near the spot; but still the 


useless, 


trap, with its seductive charge, 
remained untouched. ‘The bait 


was then removed from the trap, 
and suspended over it trom the 
branch of a tree; several pieces 
of meat were also suspended in a 
similar manner, from trees in the 
Vicinity: the ftotlowing morning 
the bait over the trap alone re- 
mained, Supposing that their 
exquisite sense of smell warned 
them of the position of the trap, 
it was removed, and again covered 
with leaves; and the baits being 
disposed as before, the leaves to 
a considerable distance around 
were burned, and the trap  re- 
mained perfectly concealed by 
ashes; still the bait over the trap 
Was avoided. Once only this trap 
Was sprung, and had fastened for 
4 short time upon the foot of a 
species, Which wus shot the follow- 
ing day at no great distance; it 
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proved to be a species distinct 
trom the prairie wolf.” 

In a description of the Oma- 
whaw Indians, there are some 
curious and interesting details. 


When they reach the Bison 
country and find their game, 
“the hunters, after making the 


signal for bisons, to induce the 
people to halt and encamp, return 
as expeditiously as possible, and 
on their approach are received 
with some ceremony. The chiefs 
and magi are seated in front of 
their people, pufling smoke from 
their pipes, and thanking the 
Master of life, with such CX- 
pressions as * How-wa-con-da,’ 
* Thanks, Master of life.’-——-* How- 
nin-e-shet-ta-wa-con - da - a - mah- 
pan-ne-nah-pa-e-wa - rat - a-cume 
ba-ra.’—* Thank you, Master of 
life, here is smoke; [ am_ poor, 
hungry, and want to eat. The 
hunters draw near to the chiefs 
and magi, and in a low tone of 
voice inform them of the discovery 
of bisons. ‘They are questioned 
as to the number, and reply by 
holding up to the view some 
small sticks in an horizontal posi- 
tion, and compare one herd ata 
stated distance with this stick, 
and another with that, &e. 

‘ Ttas then the business of some 
old man or crier to harangue the 
people, informing them of the 
discovery, requesting the squaws 
to keepin good heart, telling them 
they have endured many hardships 
with fortitude, that there is now a 
termination to their difficulties for 
the present, and that on the mor- 
row the men will go in pursuit of 


the bisons, and without doubt 


bring them plenty of meat. 

‘On all occasions of public re- 
joicings, festivals, dances, or gene- 
ral hunts, a certain number ot re- 

solute 
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solute warriors are previously ap- 
pointed to preserve order and 
keep the peace. In token of their 
office they paint themselves en- 
tirely black; usually wear the 
crow, and arm themselves with a 
whip or war-club, with which they 
punish on the spot those who mis- 
behave, and are at once both 
judges and executioners. Thus, 
at the bison hunts, they knock 
down or flog those whose ma- 
noeuvres tend to trighten the 
game, before all are ready, or 
previously to their having arrived 
at the proper point, from which to 
sally forth upon them. 

‘‘Four or five such officers, or 
soldiers, are appointed at a coun- 
cil of the chiets, held in the even- 
ing, to preserve order amongst the 
hunters for the succeeding day. 

“On the following morning, 
all the men, excepting the super- 
annuated, depart early in pursuit 
of the favourite game. ‘They are 
generally mounted, armed with 
bows and arrows. ‘The soldiers 
of the day accompany the rapidly 
moving cavalcade on foot, armed 
with war-clubs, and the whole are 
preceded by a footman bearing a 
pipe. 

“On coming in. sight of the 
herd, the hunters talk kindly to 
their horses, applying to them the 
endearing names of tather, brother, 
uncle, &c.; they petition them not 
to fear the bisons, but to run well, 
and keepclose tothem, but at the 
samme time to avoid being gored. 

* The party having approach- 
cd as near to the herd as they 
suppose the animals will permit, 
without taking alarm, they halt, to 
give the pipe-bearer an opportu- 


nity to perform the ceremony of 


smoking, which ts considered ne- 


eessary to then SUCCESS, He 
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lights his pipe, and remains g 
short time with his head inclined, 
and the stem of the pipe extended 
towards the herd. He then 
smokes, and putts the sinoke to- 


wards the bisons, towards the 
heavens and the earth, and finally 
to the cardinal points succes. 
sively. ‘These last they distin- 


guish by the terms sunrise, sunset, 
cold country, and warm country; 
or they designate them collective- 
lv, by the phrase of the four 
wads, Ta-da-sd-ga-to-ba, . 

‘The ceremony of smoking 
being performed, the word of 
starting is given by Ongpatonga. 
They immediately separate mito 
two bands, who pass in full speed 
to the right and left, and perform 
a considerable circuit, with the 
object of enclosing the herd, at 
a considerable interval, between 
them. 

* They then close in upon the 
animals, and each man endea- 
vours to kill as many of them as 
his Opportunity permits. 

‘It is upon this oceasion that 
the Indians display their horse 
manship, and dexterity in archery. 
Whilst in full run, they discharge 
the arrow with an aim of much 
certainty, so that it penetrates th 
body of the animal behind the 
shoulder. If it should not bury 
itself’ so deeply as they wish, they 
are often known to ride up to the 
enraged animal and withdraw It. 
They observe the direction and 
depth to which the arrow enters, 
in order to ascertain whether or 
not the wound is mortal, of which 
they can judge with a considera- 
ble degree of exactness. When 4 
death-wound is inflicted, the hua- 
ter raises a shout of exultation, 
to prevent others from pursuing 


the individual of which he cons!- 
ders 
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ders himself certain. He then 
passes in pursuit of another, and 
so on, until his quiver is exhaust- 
ed, or the game has passed beyond 
his further pursuit. 

“ The force of the arrow, when 
discharged by a dexterous and 
athletic Indian, is very great; and 
we were even credibly informed, 
that, under favourable circum- 
stances, it has been known to pass 
entirely through the body of a 
bison, and actually to fly some 
distance, or fall to the ground on 
the opposite side of the animal. 

“Notwithstanding the apparent 
confusion of this engagement, and 
that the same animal is sometimes 
feathered by arrows from different 
archers, before he is dispatched, 
or considered mortally wounded, 
yet as each man knows his own 
arrows trom all others, and can 
also estimate the nature of the 
wound, whether it would produce 
a speedy death to the animal, 


quarrels respecting the right of 


property in the prey seldom oc- 
cur, and it is consigned to the 
more tortunate individual, whose 
weapon penetrated the most vital 
part. 

“The chase having terminated, 
each Indian can trace back his de- 
vious route to the starting-place, 
so as to recover any small article 
he may have lost. 

* This surrounding chase the 
Omawhaws distinguish by the 
name of ‘Ta-wan-a-sa. 

“A fleet horse well trained to 
the hunt, runs at the proper dis- 
tance, with the reins thrown upon 
his neck, parallel with the bison, 
turns as he turns, and does not 
cease to exert his speed until the 
shoulder of the animal! is present- 
ed, and the fatal arrow is implant- 
ed there. He then complies with 
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the motion of his rider, who leans 
to one side, in order to direct his 
course to another bison. Such 
horses as these are reserved by 
their owners exclusively for the 
chase, and are but rarely subjected 
to the drudgery of carrying bur- 
dens. 

“When the herd has escaped, 
and those that are only wounded 
or disabled are secured, the hun- 
ters proceed to flay and cut up the 
slain.” 

This meat ts carried back to 
their village about August—the 
huts reoceupied, the buried goods 
dug up, the weeds destroyed, the 
maize crop gathered in, and they 
settle for the winter. 

* The Indians, like the Hotten- 
tots, Negroes, and monkeys, eat 
the liee which they detect in each 
other's heads. ‘The squaws search 
for these parasites ; and we have 
often seen them thus occupied with 
activity, earnestness, and much 
success. One of them, who was 
engaged in combing the head of a 
white man, was asked why she 
did not eat the vermin: she re- 
plied, that white men’s lice are not 
good.’ ” 

“Annually, in the month of 
July, the Mimetarees celebrate 
their great medicine dance, or 
dance of penitence, which may 
well be compared with the Cur- 
rack-pooja ot the explatory tor- 
tures of the Hlindoos, so often 
celebrated at Caleutta. On this 
oceasion a considerable quantity 
of food is prepared, which is well 
cooked, and served up in their 
best manner. ‘The devotees then 


dance and sing to their music at 
intervals, for three or four days 
together in full view of the vie- 
tuals, without attempting to taste 
But they do not, even 

at 


of them. 
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at this time, forego their accus- 
tomed hospitality; and if a 
stranger enters, he is ivited to 
eat, though no one partakes with 
him. On the third or fourth day, 
the severer  expiatory tortures 
commence, to which the preceding 
ceremonies were but preludes. An 
individual presents himself betore 
one of the officiating magi, crying 
and lamenting, and requests him 
to cut a fillet of skin trom his 
arm, which he extends for that 
purpose. The devout operator 
thrusts asharp mstrument through 
the skin near the wrist, then intro- 
duces the knife, and cuts out a 
piece of the required leneth, 
sometimes extending the excision 
entirely to the shoulder. Another 
will request bands of skin to be 
cut from his arm. A> third will 
have his breast flayed, so as to re- 
present a full moon or crescent. 
A fourth submits to the removal 
of concentric ares of skin from 


his breast. A fifth prays the ope- 


rator to remove small pieces of 


skin from various indicated parts 
of his body: tor this purpose an 
iron bodkin is thrust through the 
skin, and the piece is cut off, by 
passing the knite under the instru- 
ment. 

‘Various are the forms of sut- 
fering which they inflict upon 
themselves. An individual re- 
quests the operator to pierce a 


hole through the skin ot each of 


his shoulders, and after passing a 
long cord through each of these 
holes, he repairs to a Golgotha at 
some distance trom the village, 
and selects one of the bison skulls 
collected there. ‘To the 
cranium he afthxes the 

his cords, and drags it in this pain- 
ful manner to the lodge, round 


chosen 


ends of 
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which he must go with his burden, 
before he can be released trom jt, 
No one is permitted to assist him, 
neither dares he to put his own 
hands to the cords, to alleviate his 
sufferings. If it should so happen 
that the horns of the cranium get 
hooked under a root or other ob- 
stacle, he must extricate it in the 
best manner he ean, by pulling 
different ways, but he must not 
touch the rope or the head with 
his hands, or in any respect attempt 
to relieve the paintul strain upon 
his wounds, until his complete 
task is performed. 

* Some of the penitents have ar- 
rows thrust through various muscu- 
lar parts of their bodies, as through 


the skin and superficial muscles of 


the arm, leg, breast, and back. 

* A devotee 
arrows to be passed through the 
breast, one on 


caused two. stout 


muscles of his 
each side, near the mammez. To 
these arrows cords were attached, 
the opposite ends of which were 
aflixedto the upper part of a post, 
which had been firmly implanted 
in the earth for the purpose. He 
then threw himself’) backward, into 
an oblique position, his ba k with- 
in about two feet of the soil, so as 
to depend with the greater por- 
tion of his weight by the cords. 
In this situation of excrucimung 
agony, he continued to chaunt and 
to keep time to the music of the 
gong, until, from long abstinence 
and suffering, he fainted. The by 
standers then cried out, ‘Courage, 
courage,’ with much shouung and 
noise. After a short interval o! 
insensibility he revived, and pro- 
ceeded with his self-inflicted tor- 
tures as before, until nature bemg 


completely exhausted, be again 
relapsed into insensibility ; upol 


which 
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which he was loosed trom the Agreeably to his orders, he was 


cords, and carried off amidst the ac- 
clamations of the whole assembly. 

Another Minnetaree, in com- 
pliance with a vow he had made, 
eaused a hole to be p verforated 


through the muscles of each 
shoulder; through these holes 


cords were passed, which were, at 
the opposite ends, attached by way 
of a bridle to a horse, that had 
been penned up three or four days 
without food or water. In this 
manner he led the horse to the 
margin of the river. The horse, 
of course, endeavoured to drink ; 
but it was the province of the 
Indian to prevent him, and that 
only by straining at the cords with 
the muscles of the shoulder, with- 


out resorting to the assistance of 


his hands. And notwithstanding 
all the exertions of the horse to 
drink, his master succeeded in 
preventing him, and returned with 
him to his lodge, having accom- 
plished his painful task. 

The Wolf chief, one of the 
most eminent of the war 
the upper village of the Minneta- 
on one occasion, sat five days 
and Jamenting without 
food, on a small insulated and 
naked rock in the Missouri river. 
And it is firmly believed that he 
did not even palliate his urgent 
wants by tasting the water during 
this long probation. 

“The power of some of the 
former rulers of the Omawhaws ts 
sald to be almost absolute. ‘That 
of the celebrated Black Bird, 
Wash-ing-guh-sah-ba, seems to 
have been actually so, and 
retained undiminished until his 
death, which occurred in the year 
1800, of the small-pox, which 
then almost desolated his nation. 


rees, 
singing 


was 


rors of 


interred in a sitting posture, on 
his favourite horse, upon the sum- 
mit of a high bluff of the bank of 
the Missouri, * that he might con- 
tinue to see the white people as- 
cending the river to trade with his 
nation. =A mound was ratsed 
over his remaims, on which food 
was regularly placed for many 
vears atterwi ards: but this rite has 
been discontinued, and the staff 
that on its summit supported a 


white flag, has no longer exist- 
ence. 

“This chief appears to have 
possessed extraordinary mental 


abilities, but he resorted to. the 
nefarious means to establish 
firmly the supremacy of his 
power. He gained the reputation 
of the greatest of medicine men ; 
and his medicine, which was no 
other than arsenic itself, that had 
been furnished him tor the pur- 
pose, by the villany of the traders, 
was secretly administered to his 
Those persons 


most 


enemies or rivals. 
who offended him, or counteracted 
his views, were thus removed 
agreeably to his predictions, and 
all opposition sile need, apparently 
by the operation of his potent 
spells. 

* Many were the victims to his 
unprincipled ambition, and the 
nation stood in awe of him, as of 
the supreme arbiter of their fate. 

“With all his enormities, he 
was favourable to the traders ; 
and although he compelled them 
to yield to him one half of their 
goods, yet he commanded his 
people to purchase the remainder 
at double that the trader 
might still be a gainer. 


prices, 


‘* He delighted in the display 
of his power, ar on one occasion, 
during 
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during a national hunt, accompa- 
nied by a white man, they arrived 
on the bank of a fine flowing 
stream, and although all were 
parched with thirst, no one but 
the white man was permitted to 
taste of the water. 
thought proper to give no reason 
for this severe punishment, it 
seemed to be the result of caprice. 

* One inferior, but distinguished 
chief, called Little Bow, at length 
opposed his power. ‘This man 
was a warrior of high renown, 
and so popular in the nation, that 
it was remarked of him, that he 
enjoyed the confidence and_ best 
wishes of the people, whilst his 
rival reigned in terror. Such an 
opponent could not be brooked, 
and the Black Bird endeavoured 
to destroy him. 

“On one occasion the Little 
Bow returned to his lodge, after 
the absence of a few days on an 
excursion. FHlis wife placed betore 
him his accustomed tood; but the 
wariness of the Indian character 
led him to observe some peculiari- 
ty in her behaviour, which assured 
him that all was not right: he 
questioned her concerning — the 
food she had set before him y and 
the appearance of her countenance, 
and her replies, so much increased 
his suspicions, that he compelled 
her toeat the contents of the bowl. 
She then contessed that the Black 
Bird had induced her to mingle 
with the tooda portion of his terri- 
ble medicine, in order to destroy 
him. She fell a victim to the 
machination of the Black Bird, 
who was thus disappointed of his 
object. 

“With a band of nearly two 
hundred followers, the Little Bow 
finally seceded from the nation, 
and established a separate village 





As the chief 


on the Missouri, where they re. 
mained until the death of the ty- 
rant. 

an Towards the latter part of his 
life, he became very corpulent, 
the consequence of indolence and 
repletion. He was transported by 
carriers, on a bison robe, to the 
various feasts to which he was 
daily invited; and should the 
messenger find him asleep, they 
dared not to awaken him by a 
noise or by shaking, but by re- 
spectfully tickling his nose with a 
straw.” - - - 

“ The odour of the Indian js 
rather agreeable than otherwise to 
many; and that diffused by the 
persons of the Pawnee war party 
near the Konza village, increased 
by a profuse perspiration from the 
violence of their exercise in run- 
ning, was rather pleasant to most 
ofthe members of our party. The 
Upsaroka, or Crow Indians, are 
said to anoint themselves with 
castor.” 

In war, when the order tor at- 
tack is given, “ the whole move 
onward, with slow and cautious 
steps, in order to. surprise the 
enemy; but if discovered, they 
rush on with impetuosity, and 
without any regular order. If 
the scene ot the contest lies in the 
forest, they shield themselves be- 
hind trees of small diameter, when 
at the proper distance, from 
whence they discharge their mis- 
siles. If the attack is made in 
the open plain, where no shelter 
offers, they leap about from one 
side to another, and preserve 4 
constant state of activity, tor the 
purpose of preventing any steady 
aim from being taken at them by 


their adversaries. 
* It is not the 


down of an enemy that conters 
yreat 


mere shooung 
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great honour upon a warrior ; this, 
the Indians say, can be dons by 
any person, however cowardly he 
may be. But high distinction is 
due to the gallant soul that ad- 
vances upon the field of battle 
and captures an enemy, or who 
first strikes or even touches the 
body of a fallen enemy, in pre- 
sence of the friends of the deceas- 
ed, who are generally watching 
their opportunity to revenge his 
death. 

* This is, indeed, an extraordi- 
nary proof of courage, as the act 
is not to be accomplished without 
the greatest hazard of life; the 
adventurer is obliged to expose 


himself often to a great number of 
assailants, besides the danger of 


falling into an ambush, in attemprt- 
ing to strike the decoy. It is this 
strrAing that is numbered amongst 
their war feats, by the warriors, 
at their dances.” 

On arriving at the river Platte, 
the landscape with its living tenan- 
try is wonderful : 

* Our view of the opposite 
margin of the Platte, during this 
day's march, had been intercepted 
by an elevated swell of the surface, 
which extended along, parallel to 


the river, that we were now ap- 
proaching. Tmmediately upon 
surmounting this undulation, we 


saw before us, the broad 
expanse of the lett margin of the 
river, immense herds bisons, 
grazing in undisturbed possession, 


upon 


and obscuring, with the densicy of 


their numbers, the verdant plain; 
to the right and left, as far as the 
eve was permitted to rove, the 
crowd seemed hardly to diminish, 
andit would be no exageeration to 
say, thatat least ten thousand here 
burst on our sight in the instant. 
Small columns of dust were ocea- 
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sionally watted by the wind from 
bulls that were pawing the earth, 
and rolling ; the interest of action 
was also communicated to the 
scene, by the unwieldy playful- 
ness of some individuals, that the 
eye would occasionally rest upon, 
their real or affected ‘combats, or 
by the slow or. r: apid progress of 
others to and from their wate ring 
places. On the distant bluils, 
individuals were constantly disap- 
pearing, whilst others were pre- 
senting themselves to our view, 
until, as the dusk of the evening 
increased, their massive’ torms, 
thus elevated above the line of 
other objects, were but dimly de- 
fined on the skies. We retiredto 
our evening fare, highly gratified 
with the novel spectacle had 
witnessed, and with the most san- 
guine expectations of the future. 


“ In the morning we again 
sought the living picture, but 


upon all the plain which last even- 
ing was so teeming with noble 
animals, not one remained. We 
forded the Platte with less delay 
ditliculty than we had en- 
in crossing the north 


and 
countered 
fork.” 

‘The dun colour prevails on 
the coat of the bison; but the long 
hair of the anterior part of the 
body, with the exception of the 
is more or less tinged with 
yellowish or rust colour. The 
uniformity of colour, however, 
amongst these animals is so stead- 
fast, that any considerable devia- 
tion from the ordinary standard 
is regarded by the natives as 
effected under the immediate in- 
fluence of the Divinity. 

A trader of the Missouri in- 
formed us that he had seen # 
gravish-white bison, and that an- 
other, a yearling calf, was distin- 

;* cuished 


head, 
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guished by several white spots on 
the side, and by a white frontal 
mark and white fore-fect. 

“ Mr. J. Dougherty saw in an 
Indian hut a bison head, very 
well prepared, which had a white 
star on the front; the owner va- 
lued it highly, calling it his great 
medicine; he could not be tempi- 
ed to part with it; ‘ for,” said he, 
‘the herds come every season 
into the vicinity to seek their 
white-faced companion.’ 

‘They are the skins of the 
cows almost cxclusively that are 
used in commerce; those of the 
bulls being so large, heavy, and 
difficult to prepare, that this is 
compar: atively seldom attempted. 

That the bison forme rly 
ranged over the Atlantic states 
there can be no doubt ; and Law- 
son informs us that even in his 
time some were killed in Vir- 
gina; and Cumming, tm_ his 
Sketches ofa Tour to the Western 
country, informs us that, ‘long 
after the country (Kentucky) he- 
gan to be generally settled, and 
ceased to bea hunting-ground by 
the Indians,’ the ‘ bufthloes, bears. 
and deer, were so plenty in the 
country that little no bread 


was used,’ and * the facility of 


gaining them prevented the pro- 
gress of agriculture, until the poor 
innocent buflaloes were complete- 
ly extirpated, and the other wild 
animals much thinned. = This 
process of extirpation has not 
since been relaxed, and the bison 
is now driven beyond the lakes, 
the Hlinois, and southern portion 
of the Mississipi rivers, their range 
extending trom the country wes: 
of Hudson's bay to the na 
provinces of Mexteo.” 
The Rocky Mountains them- 


northern 
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selves are rich in natural history 
~—-many new animals and plants 
were discovered—and the author's 
description of the ascent to the 
highest peak is extremely inte- 
re sting. 

- - - “ We found the trees of 
a smaller size, and more scattered 
in proportion to the elevation at 
which they grew ; and arrived at 
about twelve o’clock at the limit 
above which none are found. 
This is a defined line, encircling 
the peak in a part which, when 
seen from the plain, appeared near 
the summit; but when we arrived 
at it, a greater part of the whole 
elevation of the mountain seemed 
still before us. Above the timber 
the ascent is steeper, but less dif- 
ficult than below; the = surface 
being so highly inclined, that the 
large masses, when loosened, roll 
down, meeting no obstruction un- 
til they arrive at the commence- 
ment of the timber. The red 
cedar, and the flexile pine, are 
the trees which appear at the 
greatest elevation. ‘These are 
small, having thick and extremely 
rigid trunks; and near the com- 
mencement of the naked part of 
the mountain, they have neither 
limbs nor bark on that side which 
is exposed to the descending 
masses of rocks. It may appear 
a contradiction to assert, that 
trees have grown in a situation 80 
exposed as to be unable to pro- 
duce or retain bark or limbs on 
one side; yet of the fact that they 
are now standing and living 1 
such a situation there can be no 
doubt. It is, perhaps, proba ible 


the timber may formerly hav 
extended to a greater elevation 
on the sides of this peak than 


at present, so that those trees 
which 
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which are now on the outskirts 
of the forest were formerly pro- 
tected by their more exposed 
neighbours. 

‘* A few trees were seen above 
the commencement of SHOW ; but 
these are very small, and entirely 
proc umbent, be ing sheltered in the 
crevices and Gesures of the rock. 
There are also the roots of trees 
to be seen at some distance above 
the part where any are now stand- 
ing. 

“ A little above the point 
where the timber disappears en- 
tirely, commences a region of as- 
tonishing beauty, and of great in- 
terest on account of its produe- 
tions. The 
sometimes extensive, 
with a carpet of low but brilliant- 
ly-flowering alpine plants. Most 
of these have cither matted pro- 
cumbent stems, or such as, includ- 
ing the flower, rarely rise more 
tha an an inch in height. In many 
of them the flower is the most con- 


intervals of soil are 
and covered 


spicuous and the largest part of 


the plant, and in all the colouring 
is astonishingly brilliant. 

‘A deep blue is the prevailing 
colour among these flowers; and 
the pentstemon erianthera, the 
mountain columbine  (aquilegia 
coerulea), and other plants com- 
mon to less elevated districts, were 
much more intense ly coloured 
than in ordinary situations. — It 
cannot be doubted, that the pecu- 
liar brilliaucy of colouring observ- 
ed in alpine plants, inhabiting near 
the utmost limits of phanogamous 
vegetation, depends — principally 
upon the intensity of the light trans- 
mitted from the bright and unob- 
scured atmosphere of these re- 
gions, and increased by reflection 


from the immense impending 
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masses of snow. May the deep 
cerulean tint of the sky have an 
influence in producing the corre- 
sponding colour so prevalent in 
the flowers of these alpine plants ? 
At about two o'clock we found 
ourselves so much exhausted 
to render a halt necessary. - - - 
* We halted at a place about a 
mile above the edge of the timber. 
The stream by which we were 
sitting we could perceive to fall 
immediately from a large body of 
snow, which filled a deep ravine 
on the south-eastern side of the 


peak. Below us, on the right, 
were two or three extensive 


patches of snow: and ice could 
be seen every where in the cre- 
vices of the rocks. 


* Tlere, as we were sitting at 
our dinner, we observed several 
small animals, nearly of the size 


of the common grey squirrel; but 
shorter, and nore clumsily built. 
They were of a dark grey colour, 
inclining to brown, with a short 


thick head, and erect rounded 
ears. In habits and appearance, 
they resemble the prairie dog, 


and are believed to be a species 
of the The mouth 
of their barrow is usually placed 
under the projection of a rock; 
and the party after- 
wards several of the little 
aninals watching their approach, 
and uttering all the a shrill 
note, somewhat that of the 
ground = squirrel. Several at- 
tempts were made to procure a 
specimen of this animal, but al- 
ways without success, as we had 
no guns but such as carried a 
heavy ball. 
After 
hour, we 
what refreshed, 


Same eenus. 


near these 


saw 


thine 


like 


sitting about half an 


found ourselves some- 
be- 
niuunbed 


but much 
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numbed with cold. We now 
found it would be impossible to 
reach the summit of the mountain, 
and return to our camp of the 
preceding night, during that part 
of the day which remained; but 
as we could not persuade ourselves 
to turn back, after having so 
nearly accomplished the ascent, 
we resolved to take our chance of 
spending the night on whatever 
part of the mountain it might 
overtake us. - - - - We met, as 
we proceeded, such numbers of 
unknown and interesting plants, 
as to occasion much delay in col- 
lecting ; and were under the mor- 
tifying necessity of passing by 
numbers we saw in situations dif- 
ficult of access. 

‘** As weapproached the summit, 
these became less frequent, and 
at length ceased entirely. Few 
cryptogamous plants are seen 
about any part of the mountain ; 
and neither these nor any others 
occur frequently on the top of the 
peak. ‘There is an area of ten or 
fitteen acres, forming the summit, 
which is nearly level ; and on this 
part scarce a lichen was to be 
seen. It is covered to a great 
depth with large splintery ftrag- 
ments of a rock entirely similar to 
that found at the base of the peak, 
except perhaps a little more com- 
pact in its structure. By remov- 
ing a few of these fragments, they 
were found to rest upon a bed of 
ice, which is of great thickness, 
and may, perhaps, be as perma- 
nent as the rocks, with which it 
occurs. 

* Tt was about four o'clock p.m. 
when the party arrived on the 
Summit, - - - 

* The weather was calm and 
clear while the detachment re- 
mained on the peak ; but we were 
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surprised to observe the air in 
every direction filled with such 
clouds of grasshoppers, as partially 
to obscure the day. They had 
been seen in vast numbers about 
all the higher parts of the moun- 
tain, and many had fallen upon 
the snow and perished. It jis, 
perhaps, difficult to assign the 
cause which induces these insects 
to ascend to those highly elevat- 
ed regions of the atmosphere. 
Possibly they may have under- 
taken migrations to some remote 
district ; but there appears not 
the least uniformity in the diree- 
tion of their movements. They 
extended upwards from the sum- 
mit of the mountain to the utmost 
limit of vision; and as the sun 
shone brightly, they could be seen, 
by the glittering of their wings, at 
a very considerable distance. 

* About all the woodless parts 
of the mountain, and particularly 
on the summit, numerous tracks 
were seen, resembling those of the 
common deer, but most probably 
have been those of the animal 
called the big horn.” 

The account of the Coquimbo 
owl relates to the curious habits 
of that bird: 

“In all the prairie-dog villages 
we had passed, small owls had 
been observed moving briskly 
about, but they had hitherto 
eluded all our attempts to take 
them. One was here caught, and 
on examination, found to be the 
species denominated coquimbo, 
or burrowing owl, (strix cunicu: 
laria.) ‘This fellow citizen of the 
prairie-dog, unlike its grave and 


a 


recluse congeners, is of 4 social 
disposition, and does not 
from the light of the sun, but en- 
dures the strongest mid-day glare 


of that luminary, and 1s 
respects 


retire 


all 
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respects a diurnal bird. It stands 
high upon its legs, and flies with 
the rapidity of the hawk. The 
coquimbo owl, both in Chili and 
St. Domingo, agreeably to the ac- 
counts of Molina and Viellot, 
digs large burrows for its habita- 
tions, and for the purposes of in- 
cubation ; the former author gives 
us to understand that the burrow 
penetrates the earth toa consider- 
able depth, whilst Viellot informs 
us that in St. Domingo the depth 
is about two feet. 

‘“ With us the owl never oecur- 
red butin the prairie-dog villages, 
sometimes in a small flock mach 
scattered, and often perched on 
different hilloeks, at a distance 
deceiving the eye with the appear- 
ance of the prairie-dog itself in an 
erect posture. ‘They are not shy, 
but readily adinit the hunter with- 
in gun-shot ; but on his too near 


approach, a part or the whole of 


them rise upon the wing, uttering 
a note very like that of the prai- 
rie-dogs, and alight at a short dis- 
tance, or continue their flight 
beyond the view. 

“The burrows into which we 
have seen the owl descend, resem- 
bled all respects those of the 
prairic-dog, leading us to suppose 
either that they were common, 
though perhaps uot triendly oc- 
cupants of the same burrow, or 
that the owl the exclusive 
tenant of a burrow gained by 
right of conquest. But it is at 
the same time possible, that, as in 
Chili, the owl may excavate his 
own tenement. 

* From the remarkable coinci- 
dence of note between these two 
widely distinct animals, we might 
take occasion to remark the pro- 
bability of the prairic-dog being 
an unintentional tutor to the 
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young owl, did we not know that 


this bird utters the same sounds 
in the West Indies, where the 
prairie-dog is not known to 
exist.” 


——— 


91. Recollections of the Peninsula, 
By the Author of Sketehes in 


India. London 1823. 


The author of this book is an 
olficer attached to the victorious 
torce of the illustrious Wellington 
in Spain. 

His acquaintance with his sub- 
during five 
years residence, from the year 
1809; and, to commence with the 
commencement, we shall copy lis 
account of his first billet in Portu- 
gal (at Santarem) : 

* The regiment was quartered 
for the night im a convent, and I 
received a billet) on a_ private 
house. At the door of it [I was 
met by the owner, a gentleman- 
like looking well-dressed man, of 
about sixty, and of a very mild, 
pleasing address : he led the wi Ly LO 
a neat apartment, and a pretty bed- 
chamber. I was covered with dust 
and dirt, and declined them as too 
but how was my confusion 
increased, when my host himself 
brought me water in a_ silver 
basin to wash, while his good lady 
presente ‘d me with e Sasalae , bear- 
ing it herself on a salver. T feared 
that they had mistaken my rank 
trom my two epaulettes, and Iex- 
plained to them that I was asimple 
Lieutenant. No; they well knew 
iny rank, but did not pay me the 
less attention: they perfumed my 
chamber with rose-water, took off 
my knapsack with their own hands, 
and then left me to refresh myself 
and dressing, and to 
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good ; 


by washing 


recover from the pleasing astonish- 
ment 
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ment into which their cordial and 
polite reception had thrown me. 
In the cvening my party dined 
here, and the worthy host present- 
ed us with some maynums of fine 
old wine, and the choicest fruit. 
We made scruples ; he over-ruled 
them with true and unaffected hos- 
pitality, and we, in return, pressed 


on his acceptance six bottles of 
excellent Saute rne, the remains of 


our small stock of French wine. 

* Such was my treatment in the 
first billet I ever entered in Portu- 
gal, and such, with very few ex- 
ce ptions, was the character of the 


reception given by Portuguese of 


all heeuet. according to their 


means. at the commencement of 


the peninsula strugele, to the 
British army: rich and poor, the 
clergy and laity, the fidaleo and 
the peasant, all) expressed an 
eagerness to serve, and readiness 
to honour. us. In these early 
marches, the villa, the monastery, 
and the cottage were thrown open 
at the approach of our troops ; 
the best apartinents, the neatest 
cells, the humble but only beds, 
were all resigned to the march- 
worn officers and men, with un- 
disguised cheerfulness. — It is 
with pain Tam compelled to con- 
fess, that the manners of my 
strange, but well-meaning, coun- 
trymen soon wrought a ch: ange in 
the kind dispositions of this peo- 
ple.” 

This quotation may appro- 
priately be followed by a more 
striking picture of a bivouack: 

‘‘Ttis a pleasing sight to see 
a column arrive at its” halting- 
ground The camp is generally 
marked out, if circumstances allow 
ot if, on the edge of some wood, 
and near a river or stream. The 
troops are halted in open columns, 
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arms piled, picquets and guards 
paraded and posted, and. in two 
minutes, all appear at home, 
Some fetch large stones to form 
fire-places ; others hurry off with 
canteens and kettles for water, 
while the wood resounds with the 
blows of the bill-hook. Dis- 
persed, under the more distant 
trees, you see the officers; some 
dressing, some arranging a few 
boughs to shelter them by night ; 
others kindling their own fires ; 
While the most active are seen re- 
turning fromthe village laden with 
bread, or, from some flock of goats 
feeding near us, with a supply ot 
new milk. Flow often, under some 
spreading cork-tree, which offered 
shade, shelter, and fuel, have 1 
taken up my lodging fer the night; 
and here, or by some curgling 
stream, my bosom fanned by what- 
ever air was stirring, made my 
careless toilet, and sat down with 
men | both liked and esteemed, to 
a coarse but wholesome meal, sea- 
soned by hunger and by cheerful- 
ness. The rude simplicity of this 
lite I found most pleasing. An 
enthusiastic admirer of nature, [ 
was glad to move and dwell amid 
her grandest: scenes, remote from 
cities, and unconnected with what 
isealled society. Her mountains, 
her forests, and, sometimes, her 
bare and bladeless plains, yielded 
me a passing home : her rivers, 
streams, and springs, cooled my 
brow and allayed my thirst. The 
inconvenience of one camp taught 
me to enjoy the next; and I 
learned (a strange lesson for the 
thoughtle ss ) that wood and water, 
shade and grass, Were luxuries. I 
saw the sun set every evening: 
saw him rise again each morning 
in all his majesty, and I felt that 
mv very © xistence was a b lessing, 
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Strange, indeed, to observe how 
soon men, delicately brought up, 
can inure themselves to any thing. 
Wrapt in a blanket, or a cloak, the 
head reclining on a stone or a 


knapsack, cove ‘red by the dews of 


night, or drenched perhaps by the 
thunder-shower, — sle ‘eps many a 
youth, to whom the carpeted 
chamber, the curtatned couch, and 
the bed of down, bave been trom 
infancy tamiliar.”’ 

* A bivouack in heavy weather 
does not, I allow, present a very 
comntortable appearance. The 
othicers sit shivering in their wet 
tents, idle and angry tll dinner- 
time, after which they generally 
contrive to kill the evening with 
mulled wine, round a camp-kettle 
lid tilled with hot wood-ashes by 
way of a fire. The men, with their 
forage caps drawn over their ears, 
huddle together under banks or 
walls, or crowd round cheerless, 
smoky fires, cursing their comiits- 
sarics, the rain, and the rench.” 

Another view upon a 
march, going to sick quarters: 

“At the distance of 2 leagues 
from Estremos, the  sun_ set 
with the most threatening appear- 
ances. A sky heavily overcast ; 
a breathless, yet speaking stillness 
around us; far off, amid the 
southern hills, a low muttering 
sound, that faintly reached us ; 
all foretold violent autumnal 
storm. Being both invalids, we 
felt not a little anxious about shel- 
ter, and spurred forward; but 
strength was denied me, and I fell 
on the neck of my horse, nearly 
fainting: the colonel would not 
leave me, and bidding me recline 
on my saddle, made groom 
lead my animal by the bridle. 
Here you may frequently travel 
from one town to another without 
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passing a village, a country-house, 
a cottage, or indeed a human 
being. No clean ale-house, as in 
England; no rustic auberge, as in 
France, invites you to retreshment 
and repose. If you are benight- 
ed, and the weather be fine, you 
must betake yourself to the first 
tree; if it be stormy, and you have 
no baggage, or Convenicncies tor 
encamping, you must wander on. 
Luckily, however, tor us, we es- 
pied a light at some distance from 
the road, and made towards it. It 
proceeded trom a solitary cottage ; 
and a woman, who answered to 
our knocks, expressed her willing- 
ness to Wretched as 
was her appearance, I never saw 


receive Us. 


more cordial, more fearless hospi- 
tality : she he aped up her little 
fire, killed and stewed for us two 
out of the few chickens she had, 
spread for us two straw mattresses 
near the hearth, and regarded us 
the while with looks of the most 
benevolent pleasure. Seated ona 


rude bench of cork, near this 
cottage fire, | thanktully partook 
of the repast she prepared; and 


While the thunder burst in peals 
the most loud and awful over our 
heads, and the pouring rain beat 
rudely on her humble dwelling, 
with a heartfelt sensation of gra- 
titude I composed myself to rest. 

* Comfort is ever comparative; 
and, after all, if his wishes be 
moderate, how little does man re- 
quire. Sick, hungry, and ex- 
hausted, I wanted shelter, food, 
and repose: I enjoyed all these 
blessings ; the storm raged with- 
out, but not a raindrop fell on 
me. | never ate a keener 
relish, I never passed a night in 
moresweet or refreshing slumbers. 
Yot where, let me ask, was the 
hotel in England which, in’ the 


with 


caprice 
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caprice of sickness, would have 
satisfied all iny wants and wishes ? 
When we rose with the morning 
to depart, our good hostess was 
resolute in refusing any remune- 
ration, though the wretched ap- 
pearance of her hovel, and the 
rags on her children, bespoke the 
extreme of poverty. ‘ No,’ said 
she; ‘ the saints guided you to 
my threshold, and I thank them. 
My husband, too, was journeying 
yesterday, perhaps fast night, 
amid that thunder-storm ; he also 
knocked at some Christian’s door, 
and found shelter.’ ” 

But all the foregoing yield to 
the first encounter : 

---* Two hours betore break of 
day, the line was under arms; but 
the two hours glided by rapidly 
and silently. At last, just as the 
day dawned, a few distant shots 
were heard on our left, and were 
soon followed by the discharge of 
cannon, and the quick, heavy, and 
continued roll of musquetry. We 
received orders to move, and sup- 
port the attacked: the 
whole of Hill's corps, amounting 
to fourteen thousand men, was 
thrown into open column, and 
moved to its left in steady double 
quick, and in the highest order. 

* When within about a furlong 
of one of the points of attack, 
trom which the enemy was just 
then driven by the seventy-fourth 
regiment, I cast my eye back to 
see if 1 could discover the rear of 
our divisions: eleven thousand 
men were following ; all in sight, 
all in open column, all rapidly ad- 
vaneing in double quick time. No 
one, but a soldier, can picture 
to himself sucha sight: and it is, 
even for him. a rare and a grand 
one. It certainly must have had 
a very strong eflect on such of 


troops 
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the enemy as, from the summit 
of the ridge, which they had most 
intrepidly ascended, beheld it, and 
who, ignorant of Hill's presence, 
thought they had been attacking 
the extreme of the British right. 
We were halted exactly in rear 
of that spot, from which the 
seventy-fourth regiment, having 
just repulsed a column, was re- 
tiring in line, with the most 
beautiful regularity, its colours all 
torn with shot. Here a few shells 
flew harmlessly over our line, but 
we had not the honour of being 
engaged. The first wounded man 
I ever beheld in the tield was 
carried past me, at this moment: 
he was a fine young Englishman, 
in the Portuguese service, and 
lay helplessly in a blanket, with 
both his legs shattered by cannon- 
shot. He looked pale, and big 
drops of perspiration stood on his 
manly forehead; but he spoke 
not—his agony appeared unutter- 
able. I secretly wished him 
death; a mercy, [ believe, that 
was not very long withheld. About 
this time, Lord Wellington, with 
a numerous staff, galloped up, 
and = delivered his orders to 
General Hill, immediately 1 
front of our corps; I theretore 
distinctly overheard him. ‘It 
they attempt this point again, 
Hill, you will give them a volley, 
and charge bayonets ; but dont 
let your people follow them two 
far down the hill.’ 1 was particu- 
larly struck with the style of this 
order, so decided, so manly, and 
breathing no doubt as to the re- 
pulse of any attack ; it contirmed 
confidence. Lord Wellington s 
simplicity of manner in the = 
very of orders, and in commane, 
Is quite that of an able man. He 
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him; nothing full-mouthed, im- 

rtant, or fussy: his orders, on 
the field, are all short, quick, 
clear, and to the purpose. ‘The 
French, however, never moved us 
throughout the day: their two 
desperate assaults had been suc- 
cessfully repelled, and their loss, 
as compared to ours, exceedingly 
severe. From the ridge, in front 
of our present ground, we could 
see them far better than the even- 
ing before ; arms, appointments, 
uniforms, were all distinguishable. 
They occupied themselves in re- 
moving their wounded from the 
foot of our position ; but as none 
of their troops broke up, It was 
generally coneluded that — they 
would renew their attacks on the 
morrow. In the course of the 
day, our men went down to a 
small brook, which flowed be- 
tween the opposing armies, for 
water; and French and English 
soldiers might be seen drinking 
out of the same narrow stream, 
and even leaning over to shake 
hands with each other. One 
private, of iny own re crime nt, ac- 
tually exchanged forage-caps with 
a soldier of the ene Inv, as a token 
of regard and good-will. Such 
courtesics, if they do not disguise, 
at least soften the horrid features 
of war; and it is thus we learn to 


reconcile our minds to scenes of 


blood and carnage. ‘Towards 
sun-set, our picquets were sent 
down the hill, and I plainly saw 
them posted among the corpses 
of those who had fallen in the 
morning. Nothing, however, im- 
mediately near us, presented the 
idea of recent slaughter; for the 
loss, on our side, was so partial, 
and considering the extent of our 
line, so trifling, that there was 
little, if any, vestige of it: not so 
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the enemy's ; but as they suffered 
principally on their retreat down 
the hull, their slain lay towards 
the bottom of 11; from whence, 


indeed, they had been removing 
their wounded. 
“The view ot the enemy's 


camp by night far exceeded, in 
grandeur, its Imposing aspect by 
day. Innumerable and_ brilliant 
fires illuminated all the country 
spread below us: while they yet 
flamed brightly, the shadowy 
figures of men and _ horses, and 
the glittering piles of arms, were 
all visible. Here and there, in- 
deed, the view was inte rrupted by 
a few dark patches of black fir, 
which, by a gloomy contrast, 
heightene d the effect of the pic- 
ture ; but, long after the flames 
expired, the red embers still emit- 
ted the most rich and glowing 
rays, and seemed, like stars, to 
gem the dark “wieinted of the earth, 
conveying the sublime idea of a 
firmament spread beneath our 
fect. It was long before I could 
tear myself trom the contempla- 
tion of this scene, Earnestly did 
I gaze onit : deeply did it impress 
me; and my professional life may 
never, perhaps, again present to me 
any military spectacle more truly 
magnificent. Every one was fully 
pe ‘rsuaded that the morning would 
bring with it a general and. bloody 
engagement.” 

Again—‘* The battle array of a 
large army is a most noble and 
imposing sight. ‘lo see the hostile 
lines and columns formed, and 
prepared for action; to observe 
their generals and mounted of- 
ficers riding smartly from point 
to point, and to mark every now 
and then, one of their guns open- 
ing on your own staff reconnoi- 
tring them, is a scene very ani- 
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mating, and a fine prelude to a 
general engagement. On your 
own side, too, the hammering of 
flints and leosening of cartridge S; 
the rattle of guns and tumbrils, as 
they come carcering up to take 
their appointed stations ; and the 
swift galloping of aide-de-camps 
in every direction, here bringing 
reports to their generals, there 
conveying orders to the attacking 
columns, all speak of peril and 
death, but also of anticipated vic- 
tory; and so cheeringly, that a 
sensation of proud hope swells 
the bosom, which is equal, if not 
superior, to the feeling of exulta- 
tion in the secure moment of pur- 
suit and triumph.” 

Sometimes a smai! river only 
divided the armies, and the out- 
posts chatted across. 

Walking by the river side, we 
observed several French officers. 
They saluted us, with a ‘ Bon 
jour, Messieurs ;’ and we soon 
tell into conversation. ‘They were 
exceedingly courteous— They ask- 
ed atter Lord Wellington ; prais- 
ing him greatly for his conduct of 
the campaign. They next en- 
quired, if our king was not dead ; 
and on our replying that he was 
not, one of them repeated, * Le 
seneral dit, que tout le monde 
aime votre Roi George, qu'il a cte 
bon pere de famille, et bon pere 


de son peuple.’ - - - A great deal 
of good-humour prevailed ; we 
quizzed each other freely. - - - 


They had a theatre; and asked 
us to come over, and witness the 
performance of that evening, 
which would be, ‘ L’Entrée des 
Francois dans Lisbon.’ A friend 
of mine most readily replied, that 
he recommended to them “La 
repetition d'une nouvelle 


‘La Fuite des Francois.” They 


pre ce. 
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burst into a long, loud, and genes 
ral laugh: :-—the joke was too 
good, too home. Their general, 
however, did not think it wise to 


remain longer ; but he pulled off 


his hat, and wishing us good d: Ly 
with perfect good- humour, went 
up the hill, and the group imme- 
diately dispersed.” 

Of Vittoria we have not only 
an excellent general account, but 
some very aftecting details : 

‘*A paymaster of a regiment of 
British Infantry had two sons, 
lieutenants in the corps in which 
he served ; he was a_ widower, 
and had no relations besides these 
youths; they lived in his tent, 
were ‘ts pride a and deli; wht. The 
civil staff of a regiment usually 
remain with the 
the troops engage, and join them 
with it afterwards. In the even- 
ing, when this paymaster 
up, an officer met him. * My 
boys,’ said the old man, ‘ how are 
they ? Have they done their duty } 

* They have behaved most 
nats ; but you have lost’ 
‘Which of them ?’?——‘ Alas! both; 
they are numbered with the dead.’ 
-- - -A friend of mine, belonging 
to another corps, lay wounded in 
Vittoria. I heard of it, and has- 
tened to his billet. I tound hin 
rec lining ona soli i, and looking, 
as I thought, remarkably well. 
He received me cordially and 


b: weage when 


Came 


cheertully. ‘I rejoice, said I, 
‘to see you smiling; your injury 
is of course slight.’ —‘ You are 


mistaken ; my wound is mortal, 
and my ours, I believe, are al- 
most numbered. I shall never 
leave this room but as a corpse ; 
but these are events which should 
never take a soldier by surprise. 
---He died in two days. --- 
Returning from hrs funeral, I met 
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a serjeant of my regiment, who 
had come with an escort from the 
division. ‘ How are they all, ser- 
jeant?’ said I, ‘We have lost Mr. 
’ How? in an affair?’ 

we had a dreadful storm 





, 


—‘ No; 


among the mountains, and in one of 


the narrowest passes, himself and 
his horse were struck by lightning, 
and killed on the spot.’ This too 
was a noble-minded zealuus of- 
ficer, one who had braved many a 
scene of peril, and whose ambi- 
tion it had ever been to perish in 
the field. You grow familiar on 
service with death and sorrow ; 
you do not weep-—but if he have 
an eye to observe, and a heart to 
feel, few men see or suffer more 
than a soldier.” 

We shall conclude by giving 
from the Sketches a striking one 
of an Arragoneze Guerrilla : 

--** Tle was wounded in the 
leg, and of course for a time in- 
capable of service. ‘The circum- 
stances of his situation, the fate 
of his family, and his language, 
will explain the nature both "of 
the formation and feelings of 
many of these Guerrilla corps, 
better perhaps than a far longer 
and more detailed account of 
them. I asked him where he 
lived, and under whom he served. 
‘Senhor,’ said he, ‘1 have no 
home, no relations, nothing save 
my country and my sword. My 
father was led out, and shot in 
the market-place of my _ native 
village; our cottage was burned ; 
my mother died of grief; and my 
wife, who had been violated by 
the enemy, fled to me, then a 
volunteer with Palafox, and died 
in my arms, in a hospital in Sara- 
1 serve under no particu- 
lar chief. I am too miserable; I 
feel too revengeful to support the 
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restraint of discipline and the 
delay of manceuvre. I go on 
any enterprise [ hear of: if I 
am poor, on foot; if chance or 
plunder has made me rich, on 
horseback: I follow the boldest 
leader; but I have sworn never 
to dress a vine or plough a 
field till the enemy is driven out 
of Spain.’ Such was the despe- 
rate, the undying hatred to the 
French which many of these 
Guerrillas cherished — a_ hatred 
which often had its) source in 
wrongs and losses like those I 
have related.” 


22. Lravels in the Interior of 
Southern Africa. By William 
J. Burchell, Esq. Vol. U1. Lon- 

1824. 

The author set out trom Klaar- 
water, journeyed through a part 
of the Bushmen’s land, visited 
one considerable kraal, had a 
good deal of intercourse with the 
natives, and regained the borders 
of the colony on his way to Graat- 
freynet. 

The outfit is thus described : 

“Vhe difficulties which heavy 
baggage might occasion, and the 
impediment it might become in 
crossing a pathless or mountain- 
ous country, were considerations 


don, 


suflicient to restrain us from 
taking any thing which was not 
absolutely indispensable; and 


when, in debating this question, | 
put aside the influence of habit 
and custom, and of those neces- 
sities which belong only to civi- 
lized society, | discovered that we 
might dispense with nearly every 
thing; even with all our cooking 
utensils, excepting a small tin 
pot and a tea-kettle. Without 
either gridiron or saucepan, we 


cooked 
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cooked all our meat, either broil- 
ed on the embers, or stuck on 
forked sticks before the fire. Nor 
could we admit the encumbrance 
even of plates and forks. We 
therefore entered upon this jour- 
ney with no other provision than 
our watchcoats and covering for 
the night, our guns and ammuni- 


tion, a hatchet, a quantity of 


tobacco intended principally tor 
presents to the Bushmen, and five 
sheep. ‘To this | added for my- 
self, three blankets, an umbrella, 
and two tin boxes, one to hold my 
papers, my journal, and sketches, 
my compass, and a few other light 
articles of this kind: and the 
other, a change of linen, and a 
small assortment of the more im- 
portant medicines, particularly the 
volatile alkali, or liquid ammonia, 
tor the bite of serpents.” 

* Kaabi (a Bushman) seemed 
to be about the age of forty ; se- 
date, and rather reserved in his 
manners: but his wife could not 
have been more than fifteen, and 
among Bushwomen might certain- 
ly pass as pretty. Her height was 
less than five feet, and her figure 
proportionably delicate. Her tace 
was plump and oval ; and, owing 
to her youth, had not yet begun 
to exhibit that peculiar Hottentot 
teature, the narrow-pointed chin. 
Her eyes were remarkable tor 
being bright and open; a beauty 
which is never retained beyond 
the days of youth; as constant 
exposure to the winds, and the 
glare of hght ina dry open coun- 
try, soon induce the habit of al- 
ways keeping their eyelids half- 
closed. She wore a leathern cap 
ornamented with beads - - - - and 
was not without some personal 
vanity, as may be concluded from 
her wearing a great number of 
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leathern bracelets, and a pair of 
cowry shells hanging from her 
forehead ; and to which was add- 
ed a large copper ring in cach 
ear. The beads, which were dis- 
played upon her cap, were ar- 
ranged not without some taste. 
and with great attention to regu- 
larity. Her child, of which she 
was very careful and fond, seemed 
to be at least eight months old, 
and was never, during the whole 
day, removed from her back. It 
was supported there by one of the 
hinder aprons, turned up and tied 
over the shoulder: and in this 
situation the poor little infant was 
suckled, by bringing its head tor- 
ward under the mother’s arm 

‘At her back also she carried 
a roll of skins: 
spread on the ground at night, 
served both tor bedding and tor 
a protection from the dampness of 
the earth. ‘To this load were add- 
ed a sifting-mat, and three sticks 
about five feet in length, used 
either for assisting in walking, or 
for digging up the wild roots 
which she might happen to ob- 
serve on the way.” 

** The situation (of a kraal) was 
on every quarter exposed, and 
without a tree to interrupt the 
view. Bushmen, in pitching their 
Kraal, always chuse a spot so bare 
and open that no enemy can ap- 
proach them without being seen. 
The top of a hill which stands 
separately on a plain, is theretore 
an approved site 3 because, with 
eves little inferior in optical power 
to small telescopes, they can, 
while they themsclves remain un- 
observed, watch every moveine it 
around to a great distaiice. 

‘ T noticed that the opening oF 
entrance of each hut was always 
directed towards the inside 0! 
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the circle, so that the urea sur- 
rounded by their dwellings, and 
where they keep their cattle at 
night, was within sight of all the 
inhabitants ; and no attempt by 
their enemies to carry off their 
cattle in the night, could be made 
without being immediately per- 
ceived. With a view, as I ima- 
gine, of having their arms always 
in readiness, thei ‘ir hassagays were 
stuck upright into the ‘ground 
close by the side of the hut, bei ‘ing, 
in fact, too long to be placed con- 
veniently within it; while their 
quivers, arrows and bows, as 
being their principal weapon, lay 
by their side, ready at hand for 
the first moment of alarm.” - - - 

In a female party the girls were 
timid and bashful : 

‘Their mothers allowed them- 
sien more privileges, and fe't no 
hesitation in answering my ques- 
tions relative to their marriage 
customs. Such characters as men 
and women passing their lives in 
a state of celibacy do not exist 
among the wild nations of South- 
ern Africa ; and in this particular, 
savages hold a superiority over 


the most polished nations of 


Europe. The women informed 
me, that girls are most commonly 
betrothed when not older than a 
child whom they pointed out to 
me, and whose age appeared to 
be about seven years; that is, 
the husband early bespeaks her, 
in order to preclude every other 
man, in the mean while, from all 


pretensions, and from all hope of 


gaining her: and, as these men 
gencrally take a second wife as 
soon as the first becomes some- 
what advanced in years, this cus- 
tom of securing another before- 
hand is perhaps necessary, in or- 
der to avoid those contentions 
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which might otherwise arise in 
cases of this nature, and where 
the girl herself is seldom allowed 
a voice in choosing her husband. 
In two or three years, or less, ac- 
cording to ciremmstances, after 
being thus betrothed, the girl 
changes her abode from her 
mother’s hut to that of the bride- 
groom. These bargains are made 
with her parents only, and with- 
out ever consulting the wishes 
(even if she had any) of the 
daughter. They “are made by 
offering them a leathern bag, or 
some similar article, which, if ac- 
cepted, ratifies and confirms the 
mateh. I saw at this kraal seve- 
ral mothers who could not have 
been more than ten or twelve 
years old. 

“When it happens, which is 
not often the case, that a girl has 
grown up to womanhood without 
having previously: been betrothed, 
her lover must gain her own ap- 
probation, as well as that of the 
parents; and on this occasion his 
attentions are received with an 
affectation of great alarm and dis- 
inclination on her part, and with 
some squabbling on the part of 
her friends.” 

* Several of these girls might 
be said to be pretty, more on ac- 
count of their youth and the plea- 
sing expression of their counte- 
nances, than of any beauty of fea- 
tures; but it is doubtful whether, 
throughout the whole nation, one 
could be found whom a Huropean 
could deem handsome. When, in 
the morning, they came to the 
general distribution of tobacco, 
they had not yet performed the 
duties of their toilet; but I now 


had the pleasure of beholding 
them as fine and as captivating as 
buku and red-ochre could make 

them, 
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them. The former, as a green 
powder, was sprinkied over their 
head and neck, and the latter, 
mixed with grease, was applied in 
daubs or streaks over or along 
the hose, and across the cheek- 
bones; and what was thought by 
these simple Africans to be the 
most gracetul and fascinating style 
of adorning themselves, was pre- 
cisely the same as that which the 
clowns and butfoons at our fairs 
have adopted in order to render 
their appearanée absurd and ridi- 
culous. 

“Many of the women were 
distinguished by having the hair 
of the forehe: ad, by the constant 
accumulation of grease and red- 
ochre, clotted into largered lumps 
like stone ; this was not through 
neglect of cleaning it away, but 
from a fancy that it was highly 
becoming, and that it added 
greatly to their charms. 
had the crown of their heads 
shaved, or, rather, scraped bald, 
and a row ot buttons fastened 
round the remaining hair which 
had been lett im its naturai state. 
Allot them wore bracelets, either 
of leather, or of twisted sinew, 
or copper; and most of them were 
dimnaed with some kind of or- 
nament hanging trom the ear. 
Their stature was extremely 
small, and their figure in general 
delicate; their height bemg uni- 
versally less than five feet. 

“With regard to polygamy, Twas 
told that a second wife is never 
taken, until the first, as betore 
stated, has become old. not in 
years, but in constitution: and 
sometimes, though rarely, a third 
supphes, in hke manner, the 
place of the second. This was 
generally the greatest’ extent ot 
their polygamy ; nor were the old 
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wives, on that account, neglected 
or left unprovided for by their 
husbands; but constantly remain. 
ed with him on the same terms as 
before. | could not learn tha 
any nice teelings of jealousy be- 
tween these wives ever disturbed 
the harmony of the family.” 
‘Some men passing by, seemed 
much amused at my questions, 
and joined us: on which I in- 
quired of the women if | their 
husbands ever beat them; well 
knowing that this subject was one 
of great importance in their do- 
mestic arrangements. The men 
laughed, and quickly replied, ‘ No, 
no.’ ‘The women as loudly cried, 
‘Yes, yes; they beat us on the 
head —— so.’ And © sutliciently 
proved the truth of their asser- 
tion, by the ready and_ natural 
manner in which they imitated 
this act of conjugal discipline. 
‘*In one house, a little family 
group were drinking their goats- 
milk trom a leathern bow], and in 
a manner pertectly novel. Ot 
all the instruments for conveying 
Liquid to the mouth, a brush must 
appear the least adapted to such a 
purpose: but with no other means 
than this, they emptied their 
bowl; and perh: aps have  dis- 
covered that the greater length 
of time which this mode requires, 
prolongs also the pleasure ot 
their meal. ‘The brush was made 
of strong hair, and of a thic kness 
sufficient to fill the mouth. ‘Phe 
manner of using it, was by dip- 
ping it into the bowl, and sucking 
the milk out of it 
“A short distance farther, I met 
an old woman, who, having he ard 
that L was desirous of knowing 
every thing relative to their cus- 
toms, very good ni aturedly stop yped 
me to show her hands, and bade 
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me observe that the little finger of 
the right hand had lost two joints, 
and that of the left, one. She ex- 
jained to me, that they had been 
cut off'at different times, to express 


grief or mourning for the death of 


three daughters. After this, I look- 
ed more attentively at those whom 
[ met, and saw many other women, 
and some of the men, with their 
hands mutilated in the same man- 
ner; but it was only their little 
fingers which were thus shortened; 
and probably the loss of those 
joints was found to occasion no in- 
convenience.” 

“The heads of all their arrows 
were covered with a deadly poison ; 
but they explained, that some were 
more especially intended to be used 
against their enemies, and that 
others were made only tor killing 
game. 

“ Many of the men were 
served to have lost an eye, but the 
cause which they assigned for this 
has not been recorded in my jour- 
nal, and I will therefore not incur 
the risk of misleading by any sur- 
The Ciet is re- 


’ 
Ol). 


mise of iny own. 
markable.” 
‘Their dancing is of 
kind; and I know not 
all the tribes of 
globe, any 


a singular 
if, among 
on the 
thing similar is to be 
found: it certainly Is 
met with im any civilized nation. 
One toot remains motionless, while 
the other dances ina quick, wild, ir- 
regular manner, changing its place 
but little, though the knee and leg 
is turned from side to side as much 
as the attitude will allow. The 
arms have little motion, their duty 
heing to support the body. The 
dancer singing all the 
while, and keeps thme with every 
movement; sometimes twisting the 
body in sudden starts, till at last, 


savaves 


not to be 


contimues 
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as if fatigued by the violence of 
his exertions, he drops upon the 
ground to recover breath; still 
maintaining the spirit of the dance, 
and continuing to sing, and keep 
time by the motion of his hady, to 
the voices and accompaniments of 
the spectators. Ina tew seconds 
up again, and proceeds 

When one 
has done its 


he starts 
with renewed vigour. 
foot is tired out, or 

share of the dance, the other comes 
forward and performs the same 
part; and thus, changing legs from 
time to time, it seemed as though 
he meant to convince his triends 
that he could dance tor ever. 

‘* Round each ankle he wore 
sort of rattle, made (in this in- 
stance) of four ears of the spring- 
buck, sewed up and contaming a 
— of small pieces of ostrich. 

shell, which at every motion 
the foot produced a sound chat 
was not unpleasant or harsh, but 
greatly aided the general effect of 
the performances. 

‘Although only one person 
could dance at a time, the sur- 
rounding company were not there- 
fore the less employed or amused: 
all joined in’ the aecompaniments, 
and were equally essential with the 
dancer himsclt to the evenine’s en- 
tertainment, and contributed not 
less to the pleasure it afforded. 
These accompaniments consisted 
in singing, and beating the drum. 
Every one of the party sang, and 
and all ke ‘pt time by cently clap- 
ping hands. The words made use 
of, and which had no meaning in 
themselves, were simply Aye O, 
Aye OV, repeated during the whale 
time; and at the the 
hands were brought together: the 
dancer only using the syllables 
Waxakoo. Both men and women 
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sound O, 


assisted in this singing, and though 
not 
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not in unison, were sull correctly 


in harmony with each other: but 
the voices of the girls, pitched a 
fitth or sixth higher, were main- 
tained with more animation. 

* The drum was nothing more 
than a bambus, or wooden jug, 
having a piece of wet parchment 
strained over the top, and contain- 
ing a little water. ‘This instru- 
ment was occasionally inverted for 
the purpose of wetting the parch- 
ment, as often as it became dry. 
It was besten with the right tore- 
finger, by one of the women; 
while she regulated the pitch, or 
quality of the sound, by placing 
the forefinger and thumb ot her 
left hand upon the parchment. — It 
seemed to be accurately in tune 
with the voices of the assembly ; 
a concordance which could hardly 
be accidental.” 

* One of the women, who hada 
child at her back, seemed to be 
eagerly in search of something 
which she saw between the folds 


of her kaross and the twists of 


her bracelets, and leathern neck- 
iace. I noticed that her hand was 
frequently litted to her mouth, or 
held out to her babe. My curio- 
sity induced me to look more nar- 
rowly into these operations, and | 
discovered, not without some 
strong sensations, that the objects 
of her active and earnest pursuit 
were certain little crawling things, 
which, though in England viewed 
with disgust, were here sought tor 
with complacence, and presented 
by an affectionate mother to her 
tender infant, who held out its 
littl imnocent hand to receive 
them as boabons.” 

* Speelman and Juli had yester- 
day separated from the rest, for 
the purpose of hunting, ana had, 
though on horseback, been absent 
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the whole night. But Juli came 
home this morning with the agree- 
able information ot their having shot 
a large male kanna (or eland,) which 
he had left in the plain at a consi- 
derable distance northward, and 
afew miles to the right of our 
course. They badalso fallen in with 
two lions, but had wisely declined 
having any dealings with them. 
“We therefore immediately 
packed up our baggage, and de- 
parted, under his guidance. The 
day was exceedingly pleasant, and 
not a cloud was to be seen. For 
a mile or two, we travelled along 
the banks of the river, which 
this part abounded in tall mat- 
rushes. The dogs seemed niuch 
to enjoy prowling about and exa- 
mining every bushy place, and at 
last met with some object among 
the rushes, which caused them to 
set up a most vehement and deter- 
mined barking. We explored the 
spot with caution, as we suspected 
from the peculiar tone of their 
bark that it was, what it proved 
to be, lions. Having encouraged 
the dogs to drive them out, a task 
which they performed with great 
willingness, we had a tull view of 
an enormous black-maned_ lion 
and a lioness. ‘The latter was 
seen only for a minute, as she 
made her escape up the river 
under concealment of the rushes ; 
but the lion came steadily tor- 
ward, and stood still to look at us. 
At this moment we felt our situa- 
tion not tree from danger, as the 
animal seemed preparing to spring 
upon us, and we were sti nding 
on the bank at the distance of 
only a tew yards from him, most 
of us being on foot and un: armed, 
without any visible possibility of 
escaping. T had given up ) 
horse to the hunters, and was on 
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foot myself; but there was no 
time for fear, and it was useless to 
attempt avoiding him. Poor Truy 
was in great alarm; sheclasped her 
infant to her bosom, and screamed 
out, as if she thought her destruc- 
tion inevitable, calling anxiously to 
nearest the ant- 

Take care! In 


those who were 
mal, Jake care! 


great fear for my safety, she halt 


insisted upon my moving farther 
off: I, however, stood well upon 
my guard, holding my pistols in 
my hand, with my finger upon the 
trigger; and those who had mus- 
kets kept themselves prepared 1 

the same manner. But at this in- 
stant fhe dogs boldly flew in be- 

tween us and the lion, and, sur- 
rounding him, kept him at bay by 
their violent and resolute barking. 
The courage of these faithful ani- 
mals was most admirable: they 
advanced up to the side of the 
huge beast, and stood making the 
greatest clamour in his face, with- 
out the least appearance of fear. 
The lion, conscious of his strength, 
remained unmoved at their noisy 
attempts, and kept his head turn- 
ed towards us. At one moment, 

the dogs perceiving his eye thus 
engaged, had advanced close to 
his feet, and seemed as if they 
would actually seize hold of hin ; 
but they paid dearly for their im- 
prudence, for, without discompo- 
sing the majestic and steady atti- 
tude i in which he stood fixed, he 
merely moved his paw, and at the 
next instant 1 beheld two lying 
dead. In doing this, he made so 
little exertion, that it was scarcely 
perceptible by what means they 
had been killed. O¢f the time 
Which we had gained by the inter- 
ference of the dogs, not a moment 
was lost: we fired upon hin; one 


of the balls went through his side, 
1823. 
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just between the short ribs, and 
began to 
flow ; but the animal still remain- 
ed standing in the same position. 
We had now no doubt that he 
would spring upon us; every gun 
was instantly reloaded ; but hap- 
pily we were mistaken, and were 
hot sorry to see him move quic tly 
away, though I had hoped in a 
tew minutes to have been enabled 
to take hold of his paw without 
danger. 

* This was considered by our 
party to be a lion of the largest 
size, and seemed, as | measured 
him by comparison with the dogs, 
to be, though less bulky, as large 
as an ox. Ile was certainly as 
long in body, though lower in sta- 
ture; and his copious mane gave 
him a truly formidable appear- 
ance, Ile was of that variety 
which the Hottentots and boors 
distinguish by the name of the 
black tion, on account of the blacker 
colour of the mane, and which is 
said to be always larger and more 
dangerous than the other, which 
they call the pale Hon (vaal leeuw). 
Of the courage of the lion I 
have no very high opimten; but 
of his majestic air and movenient, 


as exhibited by this animal, while 
at liberty in his native plains, I 
can beer testimony.  Notwith- 


standing the pain of a wound, of 
which he must soon afterwards 
have died, he moved slowly away 
with a stately and ineasured step.” 
At Klaarwater, the chief inci- 
dent which occurred was the biting 
offof the tails of three of the oxen 
one night by the Wilde Honden 
(wild dogs). ‘ This species of 
hyena is remarkable for hunting in 
regular packs: though in general 
a nocturnal animal, it frequently 
pursues its prey by day ; and, as It 
/ 1s 
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is well formed by nature for speed, 
none but the fleeter animals can 
escape. Sheep and oxen, there- 
fore, are more particularly exposed 
to its attacks: the first openly, 
but the latter only by stealth, as 
in the present instance, surprising 
them in their sleep, and suddenly 
biting off the tail; which the 


large opening and great power of 


their jaws enable them to do with 
ease. 

‘‘] have never heard (continues 
the author) that large cattle are 
assaulted by them in any other 
way; but the loss of their tail is 
a cruel inconvenience to cows and 
oxen, in @ country where the 
warmth of the climate subjects them 
to great annoyance from flies.” 

* Observing a family busied in 
taking their house to pieces, I 
amused myself in watching the 
progress of their work, supposing 
they were about to pack it up and 
depart ; but as soon as this was 
done, they carried all the mate- 
rials, after having well beaten 
them, to a distance only of a few 
vards, where they soon erected it 


again. ‘The whole operation of 


pulling down, removing, and build- 
ing up, occupied no more than six 
hours; and it might possibly have 
been done inmuch !ess time. On 
inquiring the reason of what I 
thought an odd whim, their thus 
taking so much trouble and only 
to move so short a distance, one 


of the women convineed me of 


their having very good cause for 
changing the place, as the spot 
was swarming with fleas. This is 
a domestic misfortune very com- 


mon among Llottentots: and as 
the active little msect is always 


found to be too powerful, they 
endure this ejectment, as one of 
the unavoidable evils of lite, and 
quictly retreat, leaving their nu- 
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merous enemies in possession of th. 
field. In warm dry climates thes, 
insects are every where trouble- 
some. The Dutch colonists, who 
in general are far from being neg- 
lectful of domesti¢ cleanliness, are 
in the summer obliged frequently 
to sprinkle their floors with water, 
a method which is found to be 
effectual for driving them away. 
But the Hottentots, to save them- 
selves this daily trouble, prefer 
that of occasionally removing 
their huts altogether.” 

An idea may be formed of th: 
distress to which the author was 
exposed in travelling, by quoting 
a description of his sufferings (even 
within the bounds of the colony 
in descending from the Spitskop 
(Peak,) or highest point of the 
mountam range, called Sneeuw 
berg (Snow Mountains). 

“All were now wrapped up in 
every piece of clothing they pos 
and Riater had so tied 
himself up in skins of various sorts 
and colours, sheep-skins, leopard 
skins, and goat-skins, that he look 
ed more like an automaton pile o! 
furs than a man. ‘The rain and 
mist became colder as we ad- 
vanced; or rather, we felt it mor 
keenly in proportion as we lost th 
warmth which we had acquired by 
the fire-side. ‘The mist penetrated 
where the rain could net: and 
every thing was either wet o 
damp. The cold grew more piere- 
ing, and my people more silent and 
dejected. I endeavoured to ke Cp 
up their spirits, by assuring them 
that, as soon as we should descend 


sessed : 


the mountain, we should find fau 
and warm weather, for we wer 
then among the clouds, or rath r, 
the clouds had sunk upon us. Yet. 
though much chilled and benumb 
ed, I did not myself suffer so much 


as my Klaarwater Elottentots 
thes 
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they had long been accustomed 
only to the warm climate of the 
Transgariepine, and three of them 
were, besides, advanced in years, 
and one of these much enfeebled 
by age. Spee/man and Philip, who, 
like myself, had been somewhat 
hardened by constant exposure to 
every kind of weather, and being, 


excepting myself, the youngest of 


the party, were the least. of all 
affected by the cold. The sheep, 
of which we had only two remain- 
ing, and the dogs, began to droop. 
Sull, the hope of soon descending 
to a lower level gave us courage 
to go forward. 

“In this state we had been tra- 
velling about two hours and a 
half, when Philip, as [ was riding 
in advance, hastily came on to te I] 
me that the people were unable to 
proceed any farther, and that they 
were of opinion that the Bushboy 
was dying. When I returned, they 
all declared that they could endure 
the cold no longer. Old Cobus 
Berends’s countenance was so 
much changed, and in so weak a 
voice he told me that the cold had 
seized his heart, that I really be- 
lieved, considering his age, that he 
was struck with death. I had 
never before thought myself in so 
serious a situation: the poor little 
Bushboy, who, excepting his kaross, 
was nearly naked, had seated him- 
self down by the road-side. When 
I went to him, I found him affect- 
ed to so alarming a degree, that 
he had no power either to move 
or to speak, and his face had as- 
sumed that peculiar yellowness 
which, among blacks, is the visible 
symptom of either approach Ing 
dissolution, or the decay of ener wy 
in the vital functions. 

The most distressing reflec- 
tions erowded on my mind. It 
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appeared that the hand of death 
lay already upon him. What was 
I to tell the father at my return ? 
That he had died of cold?) This 
would not have been believed. I 
should have been accused of being 
the cause of his death; or of 
having left him in captivity under 
some of the boors. My return 
through the Bushmen’s country 
would be impracticable. Kaabi, 
and the whole tribe, would have 
considered me no longer as their 
friend; but as one who had trea- 
cherously deceived them, and be- 
trayed the confidence of a father. 
The whole plan of my travels was 
deranged. I could not rejoin my 
waggons but by making a circuit 
by the Sack river again, and wait- 
ing for some favourable opportu- 
nity of crossing the Cisgariepine. 
These sad forebodings rushed 
upon me, and entirely occupied 
my mind: they made me _ forget 
my own personal feelings, and 
that every one of my men was 
now suffering from the severity of 
the weather. 

“© We had therefore no alterna- 
tive but to halt, although in an 
exposed open place, without a 
tree, or scarcely a_ bush, that 
could afford us shelter. While 
those who were able to move 
were unloading the oxen, two 
others went in search of fire- 
wood. This spot I have distin- 
guished on the map by the name 
of Cold Station; a name which, at 
this time, was more applicable to 
it than to any other station in the 
whole of my travels. 

‘© On account of the rain, which 
continued falling, and the wetness 
of our fuel, we found the greatest 
difficulty in kindling a fire; but 
the people took care afterwards to 
supply it with large quantities of 
wood 
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wood, so that for some hours it 
continued to burn in spite of the 
mist and rain. 

‘My first concern was to bring 
the Bushboy to life; for he had 
no other appearance than that of a 
dying person. We placed him by 
the fire, and I wrapped him up in 
one of my own blankets: but he 
remained for half an hour com- 
pletely speechless, and nearly un- 
able to move. He took no notice 
either of the fire or of any thing 
around him; and Philip and Speel- 
man repeatedly gave their opinion 
that he would never speak again. 

‘“T saw that it was necessary to 
restore the activity of the vital 
functions, which the cold seemed 
to have nearly stopped: I was re- 
gretting that we had nothing of a 
stimulating quality to give him, 
when the recollection of having a 
bottle of volatile alkali, gave me 
hopes. I immediately prepared 
in water as much as half a tea-cup- 
ful, of as great a strength as could 
safely be administered. 

“Tt would appear by the use 
which I made of it, that I regard- 
ed this medicine as my panacea ; 
for I gave a dose to the three old 
men; and the rest had so much 
confidence in it, that they were de- 
sirous of taking some also; but, 
as I thought they could be re- 
stored without its aid, I judged it 
more prudent to reserve it for 
those who might have the misfor- 
tune to be bitten by serpents. 
Ruiter suffered almost as much as 
the boy, and was also speechless : 
but the warmth of the fire at last 
re-animated him. Hans Lucas’s 
appearance was most miserable, 
and Berends’s countenance was 
equally sad; but our Bushman 
Nieuwveld bore the cold much 
better than his countryman. 

* At length the boy was enabled 
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to nove his limbs: he crept nearer 
to the fire, and in a little time 
afterwards recovered his speech 
enough to tell me that the medi- 
cine had done him much good. 
After nursing him for about two 
hours, I rejoiced to find him sufti- 
ciently restored to be able to eat: 
and, in order to fortify him against 
the night, I desired him to eat a 
large quantity of food; a request 
which is never unseasonable to a 
Bushman. Cobus, and the rest, 
revived by degrees; but all the 
party sat over the fire very melan- 
choly and dejected. 

‘* The rain now had ceased for 
a short time, and the men took the 
opportunity to cook their dinner, 
or rather, supper. The apathy or 
forgetfulness of Hlottentots, was 
here well exemplified: they had 
taken their own meal without ever 
once thinking of their master, 
who, in the mean while, had been 
too much engaged in attending the 
boy to think of himself. But being 
reminded by hunger, | ordered 
Philip to broil a piece of meat, 
while I sought for a place where I 
could pass the night: for it was 
then evening; the clouds had again 
sunk upon us, and a violent and 
heavy rain, which ceased not du- 
ring the whole night, had just com- 
menced. Ata little distance from 
my men, I prepared a spot, by 
forming a layer of bushes to keep 
my baggage and bedding from the 
ground, which, being on a decli- 
vity, was deluged with streams of 
water. As it would have been 
folly to spread out my bed in 
such a situation, I seated mysel! 
upon my baggave, and he ld theum 
brella over me. I waited for near- 


ly an hour, expecting supper ; but 
nothing was brought. I at | neth 
rose, and on going to the fire, 
found it extinguished, and all my 
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people wrapped up in their ka- 
rosses for the night. My cook, 
with true Hottentot sungefroid, in- 
formed me that the water, which 
ran down from the higher ground, 
together with the rain, had washed 
away the fire before the meat was 
half broiled. So that, tinding this, 
he had put the chop intended for 
me upon the bush, and laid down 
to sleep, without thinking it neces- 
sary to put me out of suspense, or 
to let me know that I was to have 
no supper that evening. 

“TI therefore resumed my seat 
upon the layer of bushes, and co- 
vered myself up with my watch- 
coat. In this situation I passed a 
miserable night ; with a cold rain 
pouring down from above, and tor- 
rents of water running under me. 
I sometimes fell asleep; but my 
fect being seized with cramp, I 
soon awoke again, and had suffi- 
cient reason for rejoicing at the 
return of daylight.” 

The oxen having strayed, the 
Hottentots were sent out to find 
them, and the following remark- 
able circumstance occurred : 

---‘* One party was sent to 
explore the mountains ; and, 
tigers were said to haunt ne 
places, they took the dogs with 
them for safety. Baboons are also 
met with here in great numbers ; 
and unfortunately the dogs, 
through a great antipathy to this 
tribe of animals, pursued a small 
company, which turned upon them, 
and defended themselves most ef- 
fectuaily. They killed one of the 
dogs on the spot, by biting it 
through the jugular artery ; "and 
another the ‘y severely dis: ible d, by 


tearing a large piece of flesh 


out of its side, so that a part of 


the ribs was laid bare. 
“In our way over the 
we fell in with an ostrich’s nest 


plain, 
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if so one may call a bare concavity 
scratched in the sand, six feet in 
diameter, surrounded by a trench 
equally shallow, and without the 
smallest trace of any materials, 
such as grass, leaves, or sticks, 
to give it a resemblance to the 
nests of other birds. The ostri- 
ches to which it belonged must 
have been at that time feeding at 
a great distance, or we should 
have seen them on so open a 
plain. The poor birds at their 
return would find that robbers 
had visited their home in their 
absence, for we carried off all their 
eges. Within this hollow, and 
quite exposed, lay twenty-five of 
these gigantic eggs, and in the 
trench nine more, intended, as the 
Hottentots observe, as the first 
food of the twenty-five young 
ones. Those in the hollow, being 
designed for incubation, may often 
prove uscless to the traveller, but 
the others on the outside will al- 
ways be found fit for eating. In 
the present instance the whole 
number were equally good. 

‘* We made our dinner from the 
ostrich-eggs; each of the Hot- 
tentots cating a whole one, al- 
though containing, as already 
mentioned, as much food as 
twenty-four eggs of the domestic 
hen. It is the: ‘refore not surpris 
ing that I found myself unable to 
accomplish my share of the meal ; 
even with the aid of all the hun- 
ger which a long morning’s ride 
had given me. The mode in 
which they were cooked, was one 
of great antiquity; for all the 
Hottentot race, their fathers, and 
their grandfathers’ fathers, as they 
express themselves, have practised 
it before them. A small hole the 


size of a finger was very dexter- 


ously made at one end, and hi aving 


cut a forked stick from the bushes. 
thes 
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they introduced it into the egg, by 
pressing the two prongs close to- 
yether; then, by twirling the end 
of the stick between the palms 
of their hands for a short time, 
they completely mixed the white 
and the yolk together. Setting it 
upon the fire, they continued fre- 
quently to turn the stick, until the 
inside had acquired the proper 
consistence of a boiled egg. This 
method recommends itself to a 
traveller, by its expedition, clean- 
liness, and sunplicity; and by 
requiring neither pot nor water ; 
the shell answering perfectly the 
purpose of the first, and the 
liquid nature of its contents, that 
of the other.” 

‘As the hunting of a rhinoce- 
ros is attended with danger, 
one of the Hottentots certainly 
had some reason to be proud, 
when he had in one day killed two 
of these formidable animals. 

‘His account of the affair was, 
that when they came to the place 
where the Bushmen CNPC cted to 
find them, the animals had changed 
their ground ; but that it was not 
long betore they discovered no 
fewer than four, feeding quictly 
on the bushes ia another part of 
the plain. ‘They advanced to- 
wards the creatures, at various 
distances, according to each man’s 
courage, but Speelman came the 
first within shot, and wounded 
one mortally. ‘The other people 
coming up, fired till ithad received 
seven balls, when it fell dead. He 
then went in pursuit of the other 
animals, which had fled over the 
hills ; and having discovered one 
inthe middle of the open plain, 
approached fortunately unper- 
ceived, and brought it down with 
a single ball: nor did he fail 
with exultation to remark. that he 
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had on that day fired off his gun 
but twice, and at each time had 
killed a rhinoceros. 

“ This was not the first rhj- 
noceros which Speelman had shot 
in the course of his life: and to 
prove his knowledge of thes¢ 
animals, and to save me the trou- 
ble of asking him questions, he 
voluntarily communicated all that 
he had learnt by his own eXperi- 
ence. Their smell, said he, is so 
keen and nice, that they know, 
even ata great distance, whether 
any man be coming towards 
them; and on the first suspicion 
of this, take to flight. Therefore 
it is only by approaching them 
against the wind, or from the 
leeward, that the hunter can ever 
expect to get within musket 
shot. Yet, in doing this, he must 
move silently and cautiously, so as 
not to make the least noise in th 
bushes, as he passes through 
them; otherwise their hearing is 
so exceedingly quick, that they 
would instantly take alarm, and 
move far away to some more un- 
disturbed spot. But the danger- 
ous part of the business is, that 
when they are thus disturbed, 
they sometimes become furious, 
and take it into their head to pur- 
sue their enemy : and then, if they 
once get sight of the hunter, it is 
nnpossible for him to escape, un- 
less he possess a degree of cool- 
ness and presence of mind, which, 
in such a case, is not always to be 
found. Yet, if he will quietly want 
til the enraged animal make a 
run at him, and will then spring 
suddenly on one side to let it pass, 
he may gain time enough for re- 
loading his gun, before the rhi- 
noceros get sight of him again : 
which, fortunately, it does slowls 
and with difficulty. The know- 
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ledge of this impertection of 
sight, which is occasioned per- 
haps by the excessive smallness 
of the aperture of the eye (its 
greatest length being only one 
inch,) in proportion to the bulk 
of the animal, encourages the 
hunter to advance without taking 
much pains to conceal himself; 
and, by attending to the usual 
precautions just mentioned, he 
may sately approach within mus- 
ket-shot. ‘This creature seems to 
take as much pleasure in wallow- 
ing inthe mud, as the hog. 

“Our bullets, though cast with 
an admixture of tin to render 
them harder, were flattened, or 
beat out of shape, by. striking 
against the bones; but those 
which were found lodged m the 
fleshy part, had preserved their 
proper form; a tact which shows 
how little the hardness of this 
creature’s hide corresponds with 
the vulgar opinion, of its being 
impenetrable to a musket-ball. 

“The meat of the rhinoceros 
was excellent, and had much of 
the taste of beef; and although 
the flesh of this, which was an 
old animal, was somewhat tough, 
perhaps on account of being but 
just killed; yet that of the female, 
being fatter, proved exccedingly 


well-tasted and wholesome. ‘The 
tongue would have been pro- 


nounced a dainty treat, even by 
an epicure. - - - 

“ The first view of this beast 
suggested the idea of an enor- 
mous hog, to which, besides in 
its general form, it bears some 
outward resemblance in the shape 
ot its skull, the smallness of its 
eyes, and the proportionate size 
ot its cars; but in its shapeless 
clumsy legs and fect, it more re- 
sembles the hippopotamus and 
elephant. It is, in tet, in many 
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less obvious particulars, closely 
allied to all these; and by later 
naturalists, has been well arrang- 
ed in the same class with them. 
“Itslength over the forehead 
and along the back, trom the ex- 
tremity of the nose to the inser- 
tion of the tail, was eleven feet 
and two inches of English mea- 
sure; but in a direct line, not 
more than nine feet three inches. 
The tail, which at its extremity was 
complanated, or flattened verti- 
cally, measured twenty inches ; and 
the circumtcrence of the largest part 
of the body, eight feet four inches, 
On examining its mouth, I found, 
agreeably to common opinion, no 
teeth in- either 
jaw on each 


incisive or fore 
In the upper 
side, were five large grinders, and 
asmaller one at the back; but in 
the lower there were six grinders 
besides the small black tooth.” 

Honey was also found, and 
formed a pleasing variety for the 
palate. It was devoured in the 
comb, and “ some of the Hotten- 
tots professed to be equally fond 
of the larva, or young linpertect 
bees.” !! 

* Inthe mean time we halted: 
this gave ts an opportunity of 
noticing the footmarks of lions. 
Our Bushmen added their advice 
to keep close watch over our cat- 
tle, as we were now entering a 
part of the country where those 
formidable beasts were known to 
abound. ‘This fact might, with- 
out having seen the ftootmarks, 
or without incurring much risk 
of being mistaken, have been in- 
terred trom the great numbers of 
Wild animals just observed: for, 


where no game is to be seen, 


there no lions are to be feared; 
since these, it is evident, can live 
only in those parts of the country 
daily 


food. 


where they can procure 
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food. ‘Travellers, therefore, whe 
are obliged to depend upon the 
chase for their support, will con- 
sider the dangers and inconveni- 
ence of lions, to be more than 
counterbalanced by the advantage 
of abundance of game. - - - As 
soon as twilight began to advance, 
we heard the lions roaring ata 
distance, and commencing their 
nightly prowl. - - 

“In the early part of the night, 
the jackals at a little distance 
were yelping around us; and, 
although they might not have 
filled the office of * hion’s provider, 
vulgarly assigned to them, yet I 
had no doubt of their having at- 


tentively pertormed the duties of 


clearing their royal master’s table. 
To prevent him making his sup- 
per-room in the midst of our 
oxen, we kept several fires burn- 
me all night.” 

On the 23th of 
B. remarks: 


‘© T now looked in vain for that 


Mr. 


February, 


rosy wild flower-garden which 
decorated these plains on our 
former Visit to the Asbestos 


Mountains. It 
peared ; . 
almost incredibly rapid, is the pro- 


had totally d sap 
aud so astonishingly, and 
yress of ve votatio noin these re- 
am with resp et to bulbous 
flowers, thatin the short space ot 
ten days the beautiful lihes, then 
observed } just coming into bloom, 
had completed their flowering, 
and ripened — their the 
flower-stems were dried up, had 
parted from the roots, and 
he arly all blown aw; ay sg 

At asmall kraal of Bushmen, 
whichlay on Mr. B.'s rout: 

© Their chief, or 
distinguished abner so sin- 
gular, that my LTlotrentots 
highly diverted at. the 


seed : 


were 


Capt ) Was 
Wd at 1) 
were 


ridiculou 
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imsignia of his rank; and, as ther 
could not clearly understand his 
proper name, gave him that of 
Oud Kraai-kop (Old Crow-head), 
as he wore the head of a crow 
fixed upon the top of his hair. 
“Tt will be immediately per- 
ceived that this mode ot orna- 
menting the head corresponds 
with the ancient custom of distin- 
gushing men in armour, by some 
figure placed as the crest of their 
helmet. Should therelore the 
science of heraldry ever be intro- 
duced among the Bushmen, wt 
family of the Kraarhops 
hereafter be distinguished by the 
crow-head as_ their 
what should be cmblazoned on 
their shield, or whether th 
field should be gules, or vert, or 
sable, can only be determined by 


would 


crest but 


the learned men of their own 
tribe. ece 
“ The captain of this. kraal. 


having heard of our killing the 
two rhinoceroses for WKaabi, re- 
quested me to stop a day longer, 
and hunt for him also. — But tear- 
iu to establish a custom 
would hereafter prove extremely 
inconvenient to us, as it might 


which 


lead every kraal to expect that we 
should do the same for them, I 
thought it most prudent at onc 
to refuse Old Crowhead; though 
at the same time I promised him 
a share of whatever we might 
chance to kill on the road, if he 


would allow some of his people 
to accompany us for the purpose 
of carrying it back. On re 
he ordered an old man and! 
son to attend us. 

* Both these people bemg eXx- 
cessively thin, and ap parently t re- 
duced to that state Is want of 


= 
they immediately received 


food, 


from mV Hottentots the names ot 
( 
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Oud and Klein, Magerman, (Old 
and Young, Lean-man.) It seem- 
ed to be an act of charity to take 
these poor creatures with us, that 
we might feed them plentifully for 
a few days. 

“ The Hottentots, and, perhaps, 
all the tribes of Southern Africa, 
have a custom of thus giving 
names to strangers when they are 
of a different nation from them- 
selves. This arises chiefly from 
the difficulty which they find, 
either in pronouncing or in re- 
membering a name to which their 
ear has never been accustomed, 
or the meaning of which they 
do not understand.” 





3. Al View of the past and present 
"State of the Island of Jamaica ; 
with Remarks on the Moral and 
Physical Condition of the Slaves, 
and on the Abolition of Slavery in 
the Colonies. By J. Stewart, 
late of Jamaica. 

The volume sets out with the 
arly history of the island: its 
discovery by the immortal Colum- 
bus,'its descent in his family, its 
devolving to the crown of Spain, 
and its conquest by the British im 
the time of Cromwell (a.p. 1655.)* 


At present it appears that the 
export of sugar has diminished ; 
that of 1819-20 being considerably 
less than that of 1801- 2; while 
rum is nearly the same ; and gin- 
ger, pimento, and coffee, have 
largely increased.—Of the canes 
grown there are several species, 
viz. ** the common cane of the 
island, the Bourbon cane, the 
transparent cane, the ribbon cane, 
the Batavian or purple cane, and 
the green stripe cane. The Bour- 
bon and transparent canes are those 
chiefly cultivated ; the ribbon cane 
is sometimes also planted on ac- 
count of its hardy nature, being 
more capable of enduring dry wea- 
ther than the other two, though it 
yields much less juice. It is the 
most beautiful of all the species, 
being finely variegated with alter- 
nate strjpes of crimson and pale 
vellow, whence it takes its name. 
The Batavian cane is in no estima- 
tion ; it is the least productive of 
all the species, and is therefore 
merely preserved as a variety. 

** ‘The wild hog, the rat, and the 
mouse, are the only wild quadru- 
peds in Jamaica. Formerly, it is 
said, the woods abounded with a 
species of the monkey, but none 
are now to be found.” 


* The following particulars will show the progressive improvement of the culti- 
vation, population, and commerce of Jamaica, for the last century and a half: 
“© In 1673, there were in the island 7768 whites, and 9504 slaves. The chief pro- 


ducts were cocoa, indigo, and hides. 
tivated. 


Sugar had just then been begun to be cul- 


“Tn 1722, the island produced 11,000 hogsheads of sugar. 
“In 1734, there were 7644 whites, 86,546 slaves, and 76,011 head of cattle, in the 


island. 


“© In 1744, there were 9640 whites, 112,428 slaves, and 88,036 head of cattle ; and 
the island produced 35,000 hogsheads of sugar, and 10,000 puncheons of rum. 

** In 1764, there were 17,000 whiies, 166,914 slaves, and 135,773 head of cattle ; 
and 55,761 hogsheads of sugar, and 15,551 punchcons of rum were produced. 

*© In 1774, the island produced only 654,700\bs. of coffee ; in 1790, 1,763,740 Ibs. 
‘« At present there are in Jamaica about 350,000 slaves, 300,000 head of stock ; 
and the annual average produce may be about 150,000 hogsheads of sugar, 60 000 

puncheons of rum, and 14,000,000lbs. of coffee, &c.- - - 
‘* In return for its commodities, Jamaica receives from Great Britain an annual 


supply of almost al! her manufactures. 


The exclusive right which she claims of 


supplying 
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The hog is occasionally hunted 
for his Hesh, and is large and 
tierce; but the more diminutive 
animal next mentioned, oceupies a 
more important place. 

‘* In no country is there a crea- 
ture so destructive of property as 
the rat is in Jamaica; their ravages 
are inconceivable. One year with 
another, it is supposed that they 
destroy at least about a twentieth 
part of the sugar-canes through- 
out the island, amounting to little 
short of 200,000/. currency per 
annum. The sugar-cane is their 
favourite food ; but they also prey 
upon the Indian corn, on all the 
fruits that are accessible to them, 
and on many of the roots. Some 
idea willbe formed of the immense 
swarms of those destructive ani- 
mals that infest this island, from 
the fact, that on a single plantation 
thirty thousand were destroyed in 
one year. Traps of various kinds are 
set to catch them, poison is resort- 
ed to, and terriers, and sometimes 
terrets are employed to explore 
their haunts and root them out: 
still, however, their numbers re- 
main undiminished, as tar at least 
as can be judged by the ravages 
they commit. They are of a much 
lurger size than the European rat, 

specially that kind of them called 
hy the negroes racoons. On the 
experiment being tried of putting 
one of these and a cat together, 
the latter declined attacking it.” 

The musquitos are torments 
also in their way. ** When very 
numerous, a smoke is made in 
the houses, by which they are 


driven away. ‘To guard against 
their annoyance in the night, the 
beds are hung with what are call- 
ed musquito-nets, made of thin 
gauze. I[t is remarkable that the 
negroes, who cannot always afford 
this nocturnal defence, get into a 
mechanical habit of driving away 
these troublesome visitors, even 
while apparently wrapt in a pro- 


found sleep; the quick feeling of 


pain seemingly occasioning this 
unconscious movement of the 
hands.” 

‘“ Nearly a hundred different 
species of sea and river fish might 
be enumerated that are caught and 
used by the inhabitants. There 
are times, however, when it is dan- 
verous to eat of two or three kinds; 
the baracoota and the sprat, mn par- 
ticular, are sometimes highly de- 
leterious, owing, it is supposed, to 
their feeding on some poisonous 
substance in the ocean, of the na- 
ture of copperas. ‘To guard against 
this danger, a silver spoon 1s put 
into the vessel in which the fish is 
boiled; if it comes out of a dusky 
greenish colour, the fish is un- 
sound; if not, it may be safely 
ate --- 

‘** The conger-eel ts both vora- 
cious and venomous in its bite; it 
is from five to seven feet in length, 
and of proportionable thickness : 
it may well be termed a sea-snake ; 
for, in its head, eyes, and teeth, it 
much resembles that reptile. It 
attacks persons in the water, and 
though the wound it inflicts 1s sel- 
dom deep, it Is exceedingly diih- 
cult of cure.- - - 


} , her 
Uppiying this and the other islands with her procucts Is one important source ol! 


commercial and manufacturing prosperity. 


’ ‘ D> ae T i- 
Phe annual amount of British man 


lactures Imported into this island alone is upwards of two millions. The Imports 

mother parts (of lumber, provisions, cattle, Ac.) amount to nearly a muon 
iffreney 

* The annual exports to Great Britain and dicland may amount, one yea! will 


’ } " > evarll . et, 
other, to about five m 1S d s« 


tf Cy panel to al out 100,000 . 


Phere 


ve 


hi 
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---* There are three species 
of snake in Jamaica, viz. the 
vellow, the black, and the brown 
snake, the last being the smallest 
of the three. None of these are 
venomous in their bite, at least to 
a serious degree; instances having 
happened of negroes having been 
bitten by them “without suffering 
any other consequence than a tem- 
porary pain, inflammation, and 
swelling of the part, and some- 
times a slight degree of fever; to 
remove which, all that is necessary 
is a fomentation of the part with 
sweet oil, or warm lime-juice, and 
extracting the tooth of the animal 
if it has been lett in the flesh. It 


is alleged by some that the bite of 


the brown snake is mortal; but 
no instance ever happened of its 
bite having produced death. Some 
of the yellow snakes are from ten 
to twelve feet long, but the general 
length is from six to eight. The 
animal is at times exceedingly 
indolent and inoffensive; when 
gorged with its periodical quan- 
tum of food, and when coiled up 
and reposing itself, it will permit 
a person to come up and touch it, 
without making an effort to move. 
Nay, some of the African negroes 
have the boldness to stand upon 
them for a short time while in this 
supine state: they have a strange 
notion that this operation is a so- 
vereign remedy for the bone-ache 
-~a paintul disease to which they 
are subject. ‘The animal, under 
the pain of this extraordinary pres- 
sure, writhes itself round, and soon 
dislodges the intruder, but without 
any active exertion of resentment, 
and, on the removal of the annoy- 
ance, it recomposes itself to rest. 


But, when hungry and in search of 
season of 


prey, and during the 


Pilring, it is more active and 
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irascible; but particularly at the 
latter time, when it is not safe to 
disturb it. The strength of this 
animal is ineredible; the united 
exertions of four or tive able-bo- 
died negroes cannot draw one of 
large size from a place where it 
has got any hold; so that one can- 
not, from this, altogether discredit 
what ts told of the monstrous ser- 
pents of thirty feet long in India 
and Africa, which, it is “said, have 
been known to strangle the buffalo 
and the ger. There is something 
in the very sight of a snake revolte 
ing to all ‘other animals. We are 
startled if one une xpectedly comes 
in our way, though we may be 
aware there is no danger in his 
bite: horses and oxen start and 
snort if they see one near them, 

and dogs bark at them, but care- 

fully keep aloof while they are in 
an attitude of defence. The black 
snake, when assailed by a dog, ge- 
nerally darts at his eyes; by whic ‘h 
means the terriers, which never 
come in view of them without 
showing their antipathy, very fre- 
que ntly hecome blind. The do- 
mestic cat ts terrified at the sight 
of the smallest-sized snake, and 
will not face it; though the wild 
cat, more fierce and daring, will 
probably not shun the encounter. 

A gentleman, a surveyor by pro- 
fession, in traversing ‘the woods, 
one day tound the skeleton of a 
snake entwined round that of a 
eat; they had probably been fight- 
ing, and. perished together in “the 
conflict.” 

* The white inhabitants of Ja- 
maica consist of creoles, or natives 
of the country, and Europeans. 
There may be about three of the 
former to two of the latter.  For- 
merly there was a marked diffe- 


rence in the habits, manners, and 
mode 
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mode of life of those two classes, 
but that no longer generally exists. 
The primitive creolian customs and 
manners are fast disappearing, be- 
ing superseded by the more po- 
lished manners of European life. 
Even within the last fifteen or 
twenty years a very considerable 
improvement has taken place in 
the state of society here. - - - 

“ There are obstacles, however, 
in this country, which must neces- 
sarily operate to keep down the 
state of society far below that im- 
provement of which it would other- 
wise be capable. These partly 
grow out of and are inseparably 
connected with a state of slavery, 
but more especially arise from the 
gross immorality which too gene- 
rally prevails among all ranks.” 

“ Even if slavery and its attend- 
ant abuses did not exist here, no 
great additional improvement in 
the state of society could be ex- 
pected, while the most gross and 
open licentiousness continues, as 
at present, to prevail among all 
ranks of the whites. - - - Every 
unmarried white man, and of every 
class, has his black or his brown 
mistress, with whom he lives open- 
ly ; and of so little consequence is 
this thought, that his white female 
friends and relations think it no 
breach of decorum to visit his 
house, partake of his hospitality, 
fondle his children, and converse 
with his housekeeper — as if that 
conduct, which they regarded as 
disgraceful in their own class, was 
not so in the female of colour. -- - 
But the most striking proof of the 
low estimate of moral and religious 
obligation here is the fact, that the 
man who lives in open adultery ,— 
that is, who keeps his brown or 


black mistress, in the very face of 


his wife and family and of the com- 
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munity, has generally as much 
outward respect shown him, and 
is as much countenanced, visited, 
and received into company, espe- 
cially if he be a man of some weight 
and influence in the community, as 
if he had been guilty of no breach 
of decency or dereliction of moral 
duty! This profligacy is, however, 
less common than it was formerly ; 
for among the old creoles, a brown 
or sable favourite, and sometimes 
even a harem of these ladies, was 
considered as an indispensable ap- 
pendage to the establishment of a 
married man. - - - 

“ If a gentleman pays his ad- 
dresses to a lady, it is not thought 
necessary, as a homage to her deli- 
cacy, to get rid, @ prior, of his il- 
licit establishment, nor is the lady 
so unreasonable as to expect such 
a sacrifice; the brown lady re- 
mains in the house till within a few 
days of the marriage, and, if she is 
of an accommodating disposition, 
even assists in making preparations 
for the reception of the bride ; in 
which case there may be a tole- 
rable good understanding between 
them, and the wife may even con- 
descend to take in good part the 
occasional calls, inquiries, and 
proffered services of the ex-fa- 
vourite, and make suitable returns 
of kindness to her and her chil- 
dren. Nothing is more common 
than for the brown mistress of a 
white man to apply to a respect- 
able married lady to become god- 
mother to her female infant, —a re- 
quest which is not often refused, 
though the sponsor must be well 
aware that this child is destined, 
from the way in which she 18 
brought up, to follow the footsteps 
of her mother. But it is thought 


to be only a form, and the kind- 


hearted white lady could hardly 
refuse 
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refuse so slight a favour to a de- 
cent, well-behaved brown woman, 
who would consider such refusal 
as a most grievous affront, for they 


do not consider the sponsorship of 


one of their own class as at all de- 
sirable or creditable. 


‘« These semi-barbarous customs: 


and practices, as they may well be 
called, will sufficiently show that 
this is not the happiest country in 
the world for a virtuous and well- 
educated female.” 

“ The white females of the West 
Indies are generally rather of a 
more slender form than the Euro- 
pean women. ‘Their complexion, 
which they are peculiarly careful 
to preserve, is either a pure white 
or brunette, with but little or none 
of the bloom of the rose, which, to 
a stranger, has rather a sickly ap- 
pearance at first, though that im- 
pression gradually wears off. Their 
features are sweet and regular— 
their eyes rather expressive than 
sparkling—their voices soft and 
pleasing—and their whole air and 
looks tender, gentle, and feminine. 
With the appearance of languor 
and indolence, they are active and 
animated on occasion, particularly 


when dancing, an amusement of 


which they are particularly fond, 
and in which they display a natural 
ease, gracefulness, and agility, 


which surprise and delight a 
stranger. They are fond of mu- 


sic, and there are few who have 
not an intuitive taste for it, and 
fine voices. 
excessive indolence; and outré 
examples of this are given by 
those whose object is to exhibit 
them to ridicule. These exagge- 
rations, like all others of a national 
description, savour more of carica- 
ture than truth. The heat of the 
climate, joined to the still habits 


They are accused of 
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of a sedentary life, naturally beget 
a languor, listlessness, and dispo- 
sition to self-indulgence, to which 
the females of more northern cli- 
mates are strangers. The daily 
loll in bed, before dinner is so gra- 
tifying a relaxation, that it has be- 
come almost as necessary as their 
nightly repose. 

‘* To sum up, in few words, 
the character of the creole ladies, 
—they are so excessively fond of 
pleasure and amusements, that 
they would be glad if the whole 
texture of human life were formed 
of nothing else; balls in particu- 
lar are their great delight: they 
are averse to whatever requires 
much mental or bodily exertion, 
dancing excepted; reading they 
do not care much about, except to 
fill up an idle hour; and diligence, 
industry, and economy, cannot be 
said to be among the number of 
their virtues.” 

Such are the possessors and ha- 
bits of an island, of the European 
adventurers to which “ by far the 
greater number—certainly not less 
than four-tifths—fa'l victims to 
disease before they have realized 
a sufliciency; while only a fa- 
voured few (perhaps not more 
than five or six in a hundred) ever 
return to their native country with 
a fortune, or competency.” 

“While the number of the whites 
remains stationary, or nearly so, 
the people of colour are rapidly 
increasing. In 1788 it was com- 
puted that there were 10,000 free 
people of colour in the island; 
there are now upwards of three 
times that number. That a popu- 
lation should be trebled in thirty- 
four years, by natural increase 
within itself, were physically im- 
possible ; but this vast increase 


arises out of the whole mass of 
the 
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the population, white, black, and 
brown. It is probable that nine- 
teen-twentieths of the white males 
have their brown or black mis- 
tresses, either free or otherwise, 
by whom they generally have 
children, who, if born slaves, are 
often manumitted. This will ac- 
count for the vast increase above 
stated. A respectable clergyman 
in the island assured the author, 
some years ago, that he usually 
had occasion to baptize about 
fifteen brown children for one 
white child. 
this population may be divided 
into three classes—namely, the off- 
spring of men of fortune and station 
(some of the most distinguished in 
the island have families of this 
class,) who are sent to Great 
Britain to be liberally educated, 
and are destined to inherit inde- 
pendent fortunes—the offspring 
of men in moderate circumstances, 
who generally give them a_ plain 
education, and leave the bulk of 
their property among them at 
their death—and, lastly, the off- 
spring of men who either have 
not the means or the inclination 
to provide for them. — This last is 
probably the most numerous class : 
many of them live in idleness and 
vice, a burden to themselves and 
to the community. Into the 
hands of the first and second 
class much of the property of the 
country is fast falling.—So that 
there can be little doubt that the 
time is not far distant when the 
free people of colour, feeling 
their own weight in numbers, pro- 
perty, and information, will not 
rest content with any qualifica- 
tions short of what the whites 
enjoy ; nor will the latter be in a 
condition to refuse this boon. 
Though this equalization, and 


The male part of 
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blending as it were, of the two 
classes, be regarded by the whites 
as a great political evil, it will 
nevertheless unquestionably be 
brought about, at no distant 
period, through their own agency, 
A change in the morals and man- 
ners of the latter—not feeble and 
partial laws and regulations—can 
alone secure the respect and obe- 
dience of this growing class to 
their dominion.” 

The author on the other hand, 
indicates some excellent results 
from the abolition of the Slave 


Trade; of which the increase of 


population, and the bettered con- 
dition of the slaves, are not the 
least prominent. At the same 
time he complains of the injustice 
shown towards the colonists by 
Mr. Wilberforce and the friends 
of the African Institution; who 
are prone to misrepresent them, 
and blacken their characters, in 
order to support their own opi- 
nions and attain their own objects. 
He considers the extinction of 
slavery as devoutly to be wished ; 
but contends that the negroes 
must be gradually prepared for 
this boon, that they are utterly 
unfit for it now, that it must be 
the work of diligence, caution, and 
time, and that premature haste 
would bring numberless evils 
upon the slaves themselves, and 
ruin upon the West India Colo- 
nies—a stake of the value of one 
hundred millions of money, tor 
property embarked under the gua- 
rantee of British laws! Treating 
on this point, Mr. 8S. cursorily 
adverts to the diversity of charac- 
ter among the negro tribes. 
“The Eboe js crafty, art- 


ful, disputative in driving a bar- 
gain, and suspicious of being 


over-reached by those with — 
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he deals; but withal, patient, in- 
dustrious, saving, and tractable. 
The Coromantee is, on the con- 
trary, fierce, violent, and revenge- 
ful under injury and provocation ; 
but hardy, laborious, and ma- 
nageable under mild and just 
treatment. ‘This tribe has gene- 
rally been at the head of all in- 
surrections, and was the original 
parentestock of the Maroons. ‘The 
Congo, Papaw, Chamba, Mandin- 
go, &c. are of a more mild and 
peaceable disposition than the 
Coromantee, but less industrious 
and provident than the Eboe. 


The Mandingoes are a sort of 


Mahomedans, though they are too 
ignorant to understand any thing 
of the Alcoran, or of the nature 
of their religion: some of them, 
however, can scrawla few rude 
Arabic characters, but without 
understanding or being able to 
explain much of their meaning. 
Probably they are scraps from the 
Alcoran which they have been 
taught by their imans, or priests. 
The creole negroes are the de- 
scendants of the Africans, and 
may be said to possess in com- 
mon the mingled dispositions of 
their parents or ancestors. But 
they pretend to a great superiori- 
ty in intellect and manners over 
the Africans—boast of their good 
fortune in being born creoles,— 
and the farther they are removed 
from the African blood, the more 
they pride themselves thereon. 


* The passions and affections of 


the negroes, not being under the 
control of reason or religion, 
sometimes break out with fright- 
ful violence; rage, revenge, grief, 
jealousy, have often been produc- 
tive of terrible catastrophes ; but 
it is only in their intercourse with 
each other that this impetuosity 
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prevails ; they are so far subdued 
by a habitual awe of the whites as 
to have a mastery over their pas- 
sions, and, if ill treated, they 
brood in silence over their wrongs, 
watching for a favourable oppor- 
tunity of revenge. - - - 

‘*Numerous instances of the 
gratitude and attachment of ne- 
gro slaves towards their masters 
have come within the author's 
knowledge; though he has also 
had occasion to witness the most 
hardened ingratitude in indivi- 
duals of this race, not only to 
their masters and their fellow- 
slaves, but even to their parents, 
when age and decrepitude had 
rendered their kindness and assist- 
ance doubly necessary and wel- 
come. Filial gratitude is not so 
powerful an affection as parental 
love, and among the negrorace this 
is often strikingly exemplified. 

“ Very affecting scenes often 
occurred of negro sales during the 
existence of the slave - trade. 
Groups of slaves were seen with 
their arms entwined round each 
other’s necks, waiting, with sad and 
anxious looks, the expected mo- 
ment of separation. Perhaps 
they were sisters and friends— 
perhaps a mother and her child- 
ren—perhaps a husband and wife. 
In vain was the endeavour to se- 
parate them —they clung closer 
together, they wept, they shriek- 
ed piteously, and, if forcibly torn 
asunder, the buyer had generally 
cause to regret his inhumanity ; 
despair often seized on the misera- 
ble creatures, and they either sunk 
into an utter despondency, or puta 

riod to their lives. 

“Though scenes of this kind 
often occurred, it is yet too true 
that the unnatural African father, 
prompted by the love of lucre, 

will 
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will sometimes sell his children, the 
children trepan their parent, and 
one friend betray another! This 
is no groundless allegation; the 
author has often heard recitals of 
this savage conduct from their 
own mouths. He was once an 
eye-witness of a curious scene 
arising from a circumstance of 
this nature. A negro, who had 
been some years in the country, 
happening one day to meet an 
elderly slave who had just been 
purchased from a slave-trader re- 
cently arrived, he recognised him 
as his father—who, it seems, had 
sold him to the Europeans. With- 
out explanation or preface, he ad- 
dressed to him a speech, in his 
country dialect, which he thus 
translated to the bystanders :— 
* So, you old rogue, dem catch you at 
last—no— Buckra do good—you no 
care for your pickininnie (child )— 
but they will make you feel work 
pinch too.’ 

“ The negroes, though so rude 
and ignorant in their savage state, 
have a natural shrewdness and 
genius, which is doubtless sus- 
ceptible of culture and improve- 
ment. - - - 

“Their sayings often convey 
much force and meaning, and 
would, if clothed in a more court- 
ly dress, make no despicable 
figure even among those precepts 
of wisdom which are ascribed to 
wiser nations. When they wish 
to imply that a peaceable man is 
often wise and provident in his 
conduct, they say, ‘ Softly water 
run deep ;’ whenthey would express 
the oblivion and disregard which 
follows them after death, they 
say, ‘ When mandead grass grow 
at him door ;’ and when they would 
express the humility which is the 


usual accompaniment of poverty, 
they say, ‘ Poor man never ver,’ - - 

“A master of an African trader, 
travelling in Jamaica, and not 
knowing his way, inquired of a ne- 
gro, whom he met, the road to Mr, 
——’s house. The negro recogni- 
sing him to be the captain of the 
ship in which he had been brought 
from his native country, eyed him 
with a look of ineffable contempt, 
without making any reply : on the 
question being reiterated, he re- 
plied with much indignation, as 
conceiving himself jested with by 
one who had injured him so deep- 


ly,—‘ You want for make fool of 


me—no ?—you can find pass go in 
a Guinea country bring me come 
here, but you can’t find pass go ina 
massa house.’ - - - 

‘* Some tribes are far more ra- 
tional than others in their reli- 
gious opinions. By intercourse 
with each other, and with the 
Europeans, the absurdity of many 
of their native superstitions ts 
gradually laid aside—at least in 
practice. One opinion they all 
agree in, and that is the expecta- 
tion that, after death, they shall 
first return to their native coun- 
try, and enjoy again the society 
of kindred and _ friends, from 
whom they have been torn away 
inan evil hour. ‘This idea, com- 
bined with their terrors, used to 
prompt numbers, on their first 
arrival, to acts of suicide.” 





94. Researches in the South of 
Ireland. By 'T. Crofton Croker. 
London 1824. 

“The present Lrish character 
is a compound of strange and 
apparent inconsistencies, where 
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pily blended that it is difficult to 
distinguish or separate them. 
Hasty in forming opinions and 
projects, tardy in carrying them 
into effect, they are often relin- 
quished before they have arrived 
at maturity, and are abandoned 
for others as vague and indefinite. 
An Irishman is the sport of his 
feelings ; with passions the most 
violent and sensitive, he is alter- 
nately the child of despondency 
or of levity ; his joy or his grief has 
no medium ; he loves or he hates, 
and hurried away by the ardent 
stream of a heated fancy, natu- 
rally enthusiastic, he is guilty of a 
thousand absurdities. ‘These ex- 
tremes of temperament Giraldus 
Cambrensis has correctly depicted 
when he says, ‘ When they (the 
Irish) be bad, you shall nowhere 
meet with worse; if they be good, 
you can hardly find better.’ With 
a mind inexhaustible in expedient 
to defeat difficulties and act as a 
substitute for the conveniencies of 
life which poverty denies, the 
peasant is lively in intellect, ar- 
dent in disposition, and robust in 
frame; nor does he readily de- 
spond under disaster, or yield to 
obstruction ; but moves forward 
in his rugged course with elevated 
crest and a warm heart. with a 
love of combat and of inebriation, 
he is fond of excitement and 
amusement of any nature. 

‘*The virtues of patience, of 
prudence, and industry, seldom 
are included in the composition of 
an Irishman ; he projects gigantic 
schemes, but wants perseverance 
to realise any work of magnitude : 
his conceptions are grand and 
vivid, but his execution is feeble 
and indolent : he is witty and im- 
prudent, and will dissipate the 

1823. 
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hard earnings of to-day, regard- 
less of to-morrow: an appeal 
made to his heart is seldom un- 
successful, and he is generous 
with an uninquiring and profuse 
liberality. Such is an outline of 
the Irish character, in which there 
is more to call forth a momentary 
tribute of admiration, than to cre- 
ate a fixed and steady esteem. 

“In the wild parts of Ireland 
the pictorial traveller will receive 
little assistance in his researches 
from the peasantry, and must rely 
on his own exertions and enter- 
prise for the attainment of his 
object. Should he happen to have 
a slight knowledge of the Irish 
language, or can get the names of 
places translated to him, they will 
often convey a clearer and more 
correct idea of the spot than can 
be extorted by dint of cross-ex- 
amination — ‘ Conveniunt rebus 
nomina spe suis.’ 

** Sometimes our united efforts 
to extort information met with no 
better success than the following 
dialogue :— 

‘«* Pray is this the nearest road 

2 

“** Ts it to you are going ? 
fait and that’s not the nearest 
road —-being ‘tis no road at all.’ 

“* Then had I better go yon 
way ?’ 

“¢ Och! indeed and | wouldn't 
advise your going that way at all. 
‘Tis few people goes that way, 
for there's a big black dog there, 
and he'll ate you up entirely.’ 

““* Which way then can I go?’ 

“* Fait! and the best way 
you'd go is just to be staying 
where you are,’ 

“ The lower classes are general- 
ly unwilling to serve as guides in 


the wild parts of the country, de- 
N clining 





to 
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clining the offers made them for 
such service with all that indiffer- 
ence and quiet humour which Miss 
Edgeworth so admirably deline- 
ates; and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing assistance appears to increase 


in proportion with the necessity of 


the demand.’ 

** Och! I'd have no objection 
in life to go wid your honour if 
supposing I could just leave my 
troat at home,’ is no uncommon re- 
ply to your request, and is intend- 
ed to express a doubt as to the 
safety of the expedition.” 

“*Did you give the horses a 
feed of oats at the village where 
we stopped to sketch?’ inquired 
one of my fellow-travellers of 
the driver, who for the last three 
or four miles had with much ex- 
ertion urged on the jaded hacks. 

“* TI did not, yourhonour,’ was 
his reply; ‘ but sure and they know 
I promised them a good one at 
Limerick.’ 

“ Nor is this instance of pre- 
tended understanding between 
man and horse singular. Riding 
once in company with a_ poor 
farmer from Cork to Mallow, I 
advised him to quicken the pace 
of his steed, as the evening was 
closing in, and the lurid appear- 
ance of the sky foreboded a 
storm. 

* Sure then that I would with 
the greatest pleasure in life for the 
honour I have out of your com- 
pany, Sir; but I promised the 
baste to let him walk, and I never 
would belie myself to any one, 
much less to a poor creature that 
carries me—for, says the baste to 
me, I'm tired, as good right I have, 
and I'l] not go a step faster—and 
you won't make me——I scorn it, 
says I, so take your own way.’ 

“A verbatim dialogue on an 
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trish break-down happily charac- 
terises that accident : the scene a 
bleak mountain, and the time, the 
return of the driver with another 
chaise from the nearest station 
which afforded one—seven miles 
distant. 

“Ts the carriage you have 
brought us safe ?’ 

(One of the travellers attempts 
to get In.) 

** Oh, never fear, Sir; wait 
till I just bale out the water and 
put a little sop of hay in the bot- 
tom—and sure now and 'tis a 
queer thing that the ould black 
chaise should play such a trick, 
and it has gone this road cleven 
years and never broke down afore. 
But no wonder, poor cratur, the 
turnpike people get money enough 
for mending the roads, and bad 
luck to the bit of it they mend, 
but put it all in their pockets.’ 

* * What, the road ?’ 

““* Noe, your honour, the 


money. 


There is a good account of 


Limerick, but we can only take 
one inscription from its Cathedral : 
‘“* MEMENTO MORY 

HERE LIETH LITTLE SAMUELL 
BARRINGTON THAT GREAT UNDER 
TAKER, OF FAMOUS CiTTIS 
Crock anp CuHime Maker 
He MADE HIS ONE TIME GOE 
EARLY AND LATTER. But Now 
HE IS RETURNED TO Gop HIS 
CREATOR. 

Tue 19 or NovEMBER THEN DE 
SCEST AND FoR HIS Mamory 
THIS HERE IS PLEAST BY HIS 
Son Ben 1693.” 

The superstitions of Ireland do 
not differ very materially from 
those of Scotland: the following, 
however, may be read with gratif- 
cation: 


‘‘The circular intrenchments 
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and barrows, known by the name of 


Danish forts, in Ireland, are point- 
ed out as the abode of fairy com- 
munities; and to disturb their 
habitation, in other words to dig, 
or plough up a rath or fort, whose 
construction the superstitious na- 
tives ascribe to the labour and in- 
genuity of the ‘ good people,’ is 
considered as unlucky and entail- 
ing some severe disaster on the 
violator and his kindred. An 
industrious peasant, who pur- 
chased a farm in the neighbour- 
hood of Mallow, from a near re- 
lative of mine, commenced his 
improvements by building upon 
it a good stone house, together 
with a lime-kiln. Soon after, he 
waited on the proprietor, to state 
‘the trouble he was come to by 
reason of the old fort, the fairiesnot 
approving of his having placed the 
lime-kiln so near their dwelling ;— 
he had lost his sow with nine bonni- 
veens (sucking pigs), his horse fell 
intoa quarry and was killed, and 
three of his sheep died, ‘all 
through the means of the fairies.’ 
Though the lime-kiln had cost 
him five guineas, he declared he 
would never burn another stone 
in it, but take it down, without 
delay, and build one away from 
the fort, saying he was wrong in 
putting that kiln in the way of 
the ‘ good people,’ who were thus 
obliged to go out of their usual 
track. The back door of his 
house unfortunately also faced the 
same fort; but this offence was 
obviated by almost closing it up, 
leaving only a small hole at the 
top, to allow the good people free 

assage, should they require it. 
n these raths, fairies are repre- 
sented as holding their festive 
meetings, and entering into all 
the fantastic and wanton mirth 
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that music and glittering banquets 
are capable of inspiring. A fairy 
chieftain, of much local celebrity, 
named Knop, is supposed to hold 
his court ina rath, on the road- 
side between Cork and Youghall, 
where often travellers, unac- 
quainted with the country, bave 
been led astray by the appear- 
ance of lights, and by alluring 
sounds proceeding from within: 
but when 

“* The village cock gave note of day, 

Up sprang in haste the airy throng ; 
The word went round, ‘ Away! away !" 

The night is short, the way is long” — 
and the delicious viands change 
into carrion. ‘The crystal goblets 
become rugged pebbles, and the 
whole furniture of the feast under- 
goes a similar metamorphosis. 

‘* An eddy of dust, raised by 
the wind, is attributed to the 
fairies journeying from one of 
their haunts to another ; on per- 
ceiving which, the peasant will 
obsequiously doff his hat, mutter- 
ing, ‘God speed ye, God speed 
ye, gentlemen ;’ and returns it 
to his head, with the remark, 
‘Good manners are no burthen,’ 
as an apology for the motive, 
which he is ashamed to acknow- 
ledge. Should he, however, in- 
stead of such friendly greeting, 
repeat any short prayer, or de- 
voutly cross himself, using a re- 
ligious response, the fairy journey 
is interrupted, and if any mortals 
are in their train, the charm by 
which they were detained is bro- 
ken, and they are restored to 
human society. On these occa- 
sions, the production of a black- 
hafted knife is considered as cx- 
tremely potent in dissolving the 
spell. This weapon is believed 
to be effective not only against 
fairy incantation, but also against 

n2 any 
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any supernatural being ; and ac- 
counts of many twilight rencon- 
tres between shadowy forms and 
mortals are related, to establish 
its power, gouts of blood or jelly 
being found in the morning where 
the vision had appeared. A re- 
spectable farmer has been pointed 
out to me, whose familiar appella- 
tion in Irish was ‘ Kill the Devil,’ 
from the report of his having 
quelled, by means of a black-haft- 
ed knife, a phantom that long had 
haunted him.” 

“Cluricaune or Leprehaune is 
the name given to the Irish Puck. 
The character of this goblin is a 
compound of that of the Scotch 
Brownie and the English Robin 
Goodfellow. He is depicted 
(for engraved portraits of ' the 
Irish Leprehaune are in existence) 
as a small and withered old man, 
completely equipped in the cos- 
tume of a cobbler, and employed 
inrepairingashoe. A paragraph 
recently appeared in a Kilkenny 
paper, stating that a labourer, re- 
turning home in the dusk of the 
evening, discovered a Leprehaune 
at work, from whom he bore away 
the shoe which he was mending : 
as a proof of the veracity of his 
story it was further stated, that 


the shoe lay for the inspection’ of 


the curious at the newspaper 
office. The most prominent fea- 
ture in the vulgar creed respecting 
the Leprehaune is, his being the 
possessor of a purse supposed to 
be, like that of Fortunatus, in- 
exhaustible ; and many persons, 
who have surprised one of these 
fairies occupied in shoe-making, 
have endeavoured to compel him 
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to deliver it: this he has ingeni- 
ously avoided, averting the eye of 
his antagonist by some stratagem, 
when he disappears, which it 
seems he has not the power of 
doing as long as any person's gaze 
is fixed upon him.” 

** On the whole, from what may 
be collected, the present state of 
Irish superstition closely resem- 
bles that of England during the 
age of Elizabeth ; a strong proof 
of the correct measurement of 
those who have stated a space of 
two centuries to exist between 
the relative degree of popular 
knowledge and _ civilization at- 
tained by the sister kingdom.” 

* The belief in witches is not 
so strong as in other parts of 
the British empire; but this is 
compensated by greater bigotry in 
more serious respects. At Youg- 
hall, Mr. C, states, 

- -- “ The bigotry of the Pro- 
testants against their Roman 
Catholic brethren in those towns 
under its influence reached a de- 
gree of marked violence unknown 
in any other part of the kingdom, 
and which feeling is not entirely 
eradicated at the present hour; | 
need only instance the town of 
Bandon, where, over the principal 
gate, an inscription once stated 
that 

Jew, Turk, or ATHEIST 
May ENTER HERE 
But nor a Papist.* 

“ At Youghall it was forbidden, 
in 1678, and remains on record, 
that a Papist should buy or bar- 
ter any thing in the public market; 
and the manuscript annals of the 
town, from which I have been 


* « The following severe reply to this offensive inscription is said to have caused 


its removal : 


* Whoever wrote this, wrote it well, 


For the same is written on the gates of Hell. 
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favoured with extracts, afford 

evidence of the illiberality of its 

corporation towards those of the 

Catholic persuasion ; nor is it with- 

out regret that I add, the enact- 

ments quoted were made during 
the mayoralties of ancestors of 
my own. 

“* In 1696, it was ordered that any 
person but a Protestant free- 
man, presuming to go to the 
mayor's feast, should pay five 
shillings, or be set in the stocks. 

“1702. Several Papists, who had 
been admitted freemen, were 
disfranched, and it was ordered 
that no Papist should be made 
tree again, 

“1744. Gregory Grimes, victual- 
ler, was disfranched, for having 
a Popish wife. 

‘“T am tempted to notice, as 
curiosities, two other enactments 
of the same body. In the years 
1680 and 1700, a cook anda bar- 
ber were made freemen, on con- 
dition that they should severally 
dress the mayor's feasts, and shave 
the corporation, gratis.” 

Our last quotation relates to 
that very marked feature in the 
Irish character—the regard of the 
natives for their funeral cere- 
monies : 

‘An easy death and a fine 
funeral’ is a proverbial benedic- 
tion amongst the lower orders in 
Ireland. ‘Throughout life the 
peasant is accustomed to regard 
the manner and place of his inter- 
ment as matters of the greatest 
importance ; ‘to be decently put 
in the earth, along with his own 
people,’ is the wish most frequent- 
ly and fervently expressed by 
him. When advanced in life, it is 
usual, particularly with those who 
are destitute and friendless, to 
deny themselves the common 
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necessaries of life, and to hoard 
up every trifle they can collect, for 
the expenses of their wake and 
funeral. Looking forward to 
their death as to a gala given by 
them to their acquaintances, every 
possible preparation is made for 
rendering it, as they consider, 
‘creditable ;’ their shroud and 
burial dress are often provided 
many years before they are want- 
ed; nor will the owners use these 
garments whilst living, though 
existing in the most abject state 
of wretchedness and rags. It is 
not unusual to see even the tomb- 
stone in readiness, and leaning 
against the cabin wall, a perpetual 
‘memento mori’ that must meet 
the eye of its possessor every 
time he crosses his threshold. 

“ There is evidently a constitu- 
tional difference in the composi- 
tion of the English and Irish pea- 
sant; but this peculiarity may be 
more satisfactorily accounted for 
by the prevailing belief with the 
latter of a future state being a 
material one, and subject to wants 
even more urgent than those of 
this life: under this impression, 
shoes, considered a luxury quite 
unworthy a thought, are believed 
almost indispensable after death, 
when it is supposed much walking 
has to be performed, probably 
through rough roads and _ incle- 
ment weather. The superstition 
evidently proceeds from the tenet 
of purgatory or qualification for 
heaven, held by the Romish 
Church; and on this particular, 
the general belief of the Irish 
peasantry is somewhat at variance 
with the representations of their 
the priest describes it as 


but the people 


pastors : 
a place of fire, 


imagine it to be a vast and dreary 
extent, strewed with sharp stones 
and 
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and abounding in thorns and 
brambles. 

“ The influence of this doctrine 
affects rich and poor, according to 
their circumstances, and is a most 
valuable one, for I have been as- 
sured the emolument it yields to 
the Catholic church of Ireland, by 
a late limited calculation, exceeds 
650,000/. per annum. 

“The attachment manifested 
towards particular burial - places 
arises from the same cause; and 
the anxiety amongst the vulgar to 
be interred with their deceased re- 
latives, bestows even on death a 
feeling of social interest. 

‘* A remarkable instance occur- 
red not long since. An old beg- 
gar woman, who died near the 
city of Cork, requested that her 
body might be deposited in White 
Church burial - ground. —_ Her 
daughter, who was without the 
means to obtain a hearse or any 
other mode of conveyance, deter- 
mined herself to undertake the 
task, and, having procured a rope, 
she fastened the coffin on her 
back, and, after a tedious journey 
of more than ten miles, fulfilled 
her mother’s request.” 

‘Separate interests (as in the 
case of marriage) often cause dis- 
putes at funerals; and as _ no 
acknowledged rule exists in such 
cases, a battle usually ends the 
dissension, and the corpse is borne 
away in triumph by the victori- 
ous party to a cemetery perhaps 
twenty miles distant from that ori- 
ginally intended.” 

‘“* I remember once overhearing 
a contest between a poor man and 
his wife, respecting the burial of 
their infant. ‘The woman wished 
to have the child laid neay some 
of her own relations, which the 
husband strongly opposed, con- 
cluding her attachment to her 
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friends was superior to her. love 
for him; but he was soon convin- 
ced by his wife’s argument, that 
as her sister had died in child- 
birth only a few days previous, 
she would afford their poor infant 
suck, which nourishment it might 
not have if buried elsewhere. 

“ Another instance of similar 
superstition occurred in the case 
of a woman, who presented seve- 
ral beggars with a loaf and _por- 
ringer, that her deceased child 
might not want a porringer or 
bread in the next world. She 
accounted for her knowledge of 
the wants of an after-state, by 
saying that a very good man, who 
used to have occasional trances, 
in which it was known his soul left 
his body and became familiar with 
disembodied spirits, returning to 
its former habitation after a short 
absence, told her, on his recovery 
from one of these fits, that chil- 
dren, dying at an early age, 
whose parents’ neglect deprived 
them of the use of a porringer, 
were obliged to lap milk out of 
their hands; whilst others, who 
were provided in life with one, 
had a similar article prepared for 
their comfort in a future state; and 
‘now,’ continued the woman, as 
she bestowed her last loaf and 
porringer on a mendicant, ‘my 
mind is eased of its burthen, and 
my poor child is as happy as the 
best of them.’ ” 


——_—_—— 


25. Narrative of an Ascent to the 
summit of Mont Blanc, As- 
gust 18, 1822. By Frederick 
Clissold, Esq. 


Mr. Clissold, having procured 
proper guides, obtained a pair of pe- 
culiar snow-shoes fitted with about 


twenty pyramidal broad-based steel 
spikes. 
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spikes, about one third of an inch 
long, and screwed deeply into thick 
soles. It was intimated that easier 
play might be given to the foot, 
if the shoes were covered with two 
soles; the first extending the 
whole length, the second not 
covering the hollow of the foot. 
He also provided himself with a 
wide brimmed §straw-hat, as a 
shelter from the rays of the sun ; 
two veils, one black and the other 
green; and a plaster of Burgun- 
dy-pitch to be placed upon the 
chest and between the shoulders, 
to defend the lungs : provisions in 
sacks for three days, consisting of 
wine, spirits, vinegar, several 
kinds of meat, and other neces- 
saries; ropes of ten or twelve feet 
long, for the purpose of tying 
the adventurers together, when 
they were to pass over hazardous 
ground ; a baton or pole for each 
about six feet long, armed at the 
end with an iron-spike; and an 
axe to cut steps in the ice or 
snow. 

He started on the night of the 
18th August, at half-past ten 
o'clock with six guides: there being 
no moon, they took a lantern. 
They reached the Aiguilles du 
Midi at half-past three in the 
morning, where they rested : at 
four they departed, and put on 
their spiked-shoes and crampons. 
They next arrived upon “ a long 
plain of ice, intersected with cre- 
vasses, which ran in parallel direc- 
tions, and at right angles with the 
straight line of ascent. These 
chasms were seldom more than 
ten feet wide; but varied consi- 
derably in their depths, which are 
generally proportioned to those 
of the ice; the depths of the ice 
varying as the irregularity of the 
surface over which it runs. The 
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crevasses are supposed to be, in 
some places, several hundred feet 
deep; and their sides generally 
assumed the light blue tints of 
the sky.” 

“ Fronting rose the summit of 
Mont Blanc, more than 7000 feet 
above the height upon which they 
stood ; while on their left, a range 
of numerous Aiguilles soared 
above them more than 4000 feet, 
stretching eastward from below 
the summit, with outlines mellow- 
ed into aérial softness. Sometimes 
they presented fissured declivi- 
ties, clothed with glittering man- 
tles of ice; and sometimes clus- 
ters of sun-gilt spires, pinnacled 
on roofs sparkling with snow. On 
their right, and of about the same 
height with the Aiguilles, rose 
the white Dome du Gouti, which 
derives its name from its form, 
and is joined to the western 
shoulder of the summit by a 
rising narrow ridge. Nearly in 
the midst of the snowy vale, be- 
tween the Déme and the Aiguilles, 
was seen a line of rocks, called 
the Grands Mialets; the nearest 
and highest of which is elevated 
about 500 feet above its surround- 
ing glaciers. This vale rose at 
an angle of 30 deg., and was 
crossed by three successive pla- 
teaus, clevated one above the other, 
at right angles with our line of 
ascent: the highest, which is also 
the largest, is called the grand 
plateau; from which abruptly 
rises the summit ef Mont Blanc, 
to an elevation of about 3000 
feet, appearing at a distance in- 
accessible.” 

Mr. Clissold shortly afterwards 
“came to a perfect column or 
tower of smooth blue shining ice, 
pierced, as it were, with elegant 
lancet windows, supporting an 

overhanging 
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overhanging roof, and almost lean- 
ing over its centre of gravity, It 
was about five-and-thirty feet 
high, and four in diameter: it had 
all the appearance of being artifi- 
cial.” —Next, he ** caught a glance 
of an icy forest of miniature pin- 
nacles and spires, still freezing in 
the morning air. However ele- 
gantly these fairy structures may 
he formed, they successively dis- 
solve in the warmer atmosphere ; 
and being hardened again by the 
nightly perpetually 
starting into new objects of won- 
der.” 


frosts, ure 


* As they approached the line of 


congelation, they passed through 
labyrinths of most irregular mas- 
Their path was seldom seen 
than a tew yards before 
them, and sometimes appei ared to 
be suddenly lost, leaving them 
locked up as it were in chambers 
of ice and congealed snow. One 
or two of the guides, mounting 
the most elevated pinnacles, 
explored the direction of their 
road, while the rest of the party 
awaited their call. The most 
perilous office of the guides is to 
make these surve Vs. . 

At seven they reached the 
usual resting place and at mine 
they put on their veils and set out 
to enter the 
snow. 


SCS, 


more 


eternal 
in the 


regions of 
The thermometer 
sun was then 70. As the day ad- 
vanced they heard) many ava- 
lanches falling trom the rocks: 
the heat was oppressive ; and they 
were much harassed with thirst. 
They found great rehef from wine 
or vinegar mixed with the thawed 
snow. The thermometer in the 
sun was still at 70: the snow was 
so hard that steps were cut in it 


with the axe for manv hundred 
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yards. After some hundred fees 
of ascent, they were opposed by a 
parapet of congealed snow, about 
eight feet high, and of the hard- 
ness of ice. This they scaled by 
means of steps cut as before, and 
in the vicinity found a dead bee.” 

It was nearly six o'clock be- 
fore they came in view of the 
Roche Rouge, a rock on the east- 
ern side of Mont Blanc,and 800 ft. 
below its summit; they theretore 
deferred ascending until the morn- 
ing. At eight o'clock the ther- 
mometer was at 26 deg.; during 
the night it had fallen to about 18 
deg. They reached the summit the 
next morning at half-past five 
o'clock. The thermometer soon 
rose again to 70 deg. The sum- 
mit presented a much larger area 
than the principal guide had ever 
seen, although it was his sixth as- 
cent. It is supposed, theretore, 
that a portion of the previous alti- 
tude of the mountain had fallen. 
The plain of the summit was tri- 
angniar, and almost equilateral ; 
declining from = its north 
which was nearly horizontal, pa- 


side, 


rallel to, and facing the valley of 


Chamouni ; the distance from the 
middle of this side to the opposite 
angle bel ‘ing not less than 5 or 000 
fect. The plain declined from the 
horizon about 200 feet, and was 
intersected by a fissure, which ran 
parallel and near to the side next 
Chamouni, presenting mn appear- 
ance the form of a crevasse. 

Mr. Clissold observes of the 
sublimity of the prospect: “ The 
air was perfeetly still; the sky of 
a deep cerulean tint; and the con- 
trast of this richness and solemnity 
of shade magnificently increase d 
the splendour of the sun. A thin 


hazv circle skirted the horizon, 


dimmu 











a 
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AND 


dimming all objects in the extreme 
distance; or, it was thought, the 
Mediterranean might have been 
discerned. All distant lowland, 
as well as the waters of the Ge- 
nevan Lake, were slightly ob- 


scured ; but the extreme range of 


the Alps rose clearly in view; 
trom which Mount Rosa * up- 
heaved its vastness’ preeminent in 
majesty and splendour. Amid 
this wildly varied immensity, the 
distant Shreckhorn dwindled into 
a diminutive peak ; while, of all the 
magnificence which was stretched 
around us, the sublimest spectacle 
was presented by the monarch up- 
on whose crown we stood ; for over 
a tract of seven miles in breadth 
and twenty-five in length, were 
seen crowded together in contused 
perspective, hundreds of rifted py- 
ramids, boldly towering over tre- 
mendous and most resplendent 
elaciers: but a range of Aiguilles, 
upon the southern side of the 
mountain, rose with a still more 
subduing sublimity, some of them 
soaring 7000 fect almost perpen- 
dicularly above the vale, and re- 


fulgent with vast accumulations of 


ice and snow.” 

They remained upon the sum- 
mit three hours, and commenced 
their descent at halt-past eight ; 
and at half-past five descended 
beyond the ice: at halt-past seven 
they reached the Priory, after an 
absence of two nights and two 
days. ‘The ascent occupied twen- 
ty-four hours; the descent eleven. 
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26. Relique Diluviane : or, Obser- 
vations on the Organic Remains 
contained in Caves, Ftssures, and 
Diluvial Gravel, and on other 
Geological Phenomena, attesting 
the Action of an Universal De- 
luge. By the Rev. W. Buck- 
land, &c.&e. London, 1823. 


This important and interesting 
work is destined to take an emi- 
nent and lasting station in the 
world of science. 

The original paper, giving an 
account of the remarkable cave at 
Kirkdale * in Yorkshire, filled with 
the bones of many animals, having 
appeared in the Philosophical 
Transactions, soon found its way, 
under various forms, to the peri- 
odical press, and has thus become 
so generally known as to require 
no detailed description. The Cop- 
ley medal awarded to its author, 
and other encouraging circum- 
stances, have induced him to pro- 
secute his researches both in Eng- 
land and Germany, and the pre- 
sent enlarged inquiry is the result 
of his observations. To under- 
stand what we may have to state 
of these, it is needful to insert a 
portion of definition 

“ As I (says Mr. B.) shall have 
frequent occasion to make use of 
the word diluvium, it may be ne- 
cessary to premise, that | apply it 
to those extensive and general de- 
posits of superficial loam and 
gravel, which appear to have been 
produced by the last great con- 
vulsion that has affected our pla- 
net; and that with regard to the 


* « Kirkdale is situated about twenty-five miles NNE. of the city of York, between 
Helmsley and Kirby Moorside, neat the point at which the east base of the Ham 
bleton hills, looking towards Scarborough, subsides into the vale of Pickering, and 


extremity of the 
Cleveland Sioorlands.”’ 


on the S. 


and the 


mountainous district known by the name of the Eastern 


indications 





~ 
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indications afforded by geology of 


such a convulsion, | entirely coin- 
cide with the views of M. Cuvier, 
in considering them as_ bearing 
undeniable evidence of a recent 
and transient inundation. On 


these grounds I have felt myself 


fully justified in applying the epi- 
thet diluvial, to the results of this 
great convulsion; of antediluvial, 
to the state of things immediately 
preceding it; and postdiluvial, or 
alluvial, to that which succeeded 
it, and has continued to the pre- 
sent time.” 

As throwing a light upon this 
remote question, the cave of Kirk- 
dale ofters some curious data. 
The remains found imbedded in 
the instance alluded to, were pre- 
served from decomposition by 
strata of loam and _ stalagmite, 
which effectually protected them 
trom the action of the atmospheric 
air; and their different stages of 
decay were obviously owimg to 
their possessing more or less of 
this protection. ‘Teeth and bones 
of twenty-three species of animals, 
including elephant, rhinoceros, hip- 
popotamus, horse, tiger, bear, ox, 
deer, &c. have been ascertained : 
and the hypothesis respecting them 
is, that they belonged to various 
creatures devoured by hyanas, of 
which this cave was the abode tor 
generations; and it 1s calculated 
from their reliquia, to the number 
of at least trom 200 to 300 had 
been its inhabitants previous to 
the deluge. Mr. 1. demonstrates 
that the habits of these hyaenas 
were similar to those of the hywna 
of the present day, though they 
are supposed to have been one- 
third larger than the largest spe- 
cies Which now exists, namely, the 
striped hywna of Abyssinia. 

* Thus the phenomena ot this 


cave seem referable to a period 
immediately antecedent to the last 
inundation of the earth, and in 
which the world was inhabited by 
land animals, almost all bearing a 
generic, and many a specitic re- 
semblance to those which now 
exist: but so completely has the 
violence of that tremendous con- 
vulsion destroyed and remodelled 
the form of the antediluvian sur- 
face, that it is only in caverns 
that have been protected from its 
ravages that we may hope to find 
undisturbed evidence of events 
in the period immediately pre- 
ceding it. The bones already 
described, and the stalagmite 
formed before the introduction of 
the diluvial mud, are what I con- 
sider to be the products of the 
period in question. It was indeed 
probable, before the discovery of 
this cave, from the abundance in 
which the remains of similar 
species occur in superficial gravel 
beds, which cannot be referred to 
any other than a diluvial origin, 
that such animals were the ante- 
diluvian inhabitants not only of 
this country but generally of all 
those northern latitudes in which 
their remains are found, (but the 
proof was impertect, as it was 
possible they might have been 
dritted or floated hither by the 
waters from the warmer regions 
of the earth;) but the tacts de- 
veloped in this charnel-house ol 
the antediluvian forests of York- 
shire demonstrate that there was 
a long succession of years in 
which the elephant, rhinoceros, 
and hippopotamus, had been the 
prey of the hyanas, which, like 
themselves, inhabited iEeneland inh 
the period immediately preceding 
the formation of the diluvial gravel; 


and it’ they inhabited this country, 
it 
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it follows as a corollary, that they 
also inhabited all those other re- 
gions of the northern hemisphere, 
in which similar bones have been 
found under precisely the same 
circumstances, not mineralized, 
but simply in the state of grave 
bones imbedded in loam, or clay, 
or gravel, over great part of nor- 
thern Europe, as well as North 
America and Siberia. ‘The catas- 
trophe producing this gravel ap- 
pears to have been the last event 
that has operated generally to 
modify the surface of the earth ; 
and the few local and partial 
changes that have succeeded it, 
such as the formation of deltas, 
terraces, tufa, torrent-gravel and 
peat-bogs, all conspire to show, 
that the period of their com- 
mencement was subsequent to 
that at which the diluvium was 
formed.” 

“It is not to my present pur. 
pose to discuss the difficulties that 
will occur on both sides, till the 


further progress of geological 
science shall have aftorded us 


more ample information as to the 
structure of our globe, and have 
supplic cd those data, without which 
all opinions that can be adv: anced 
on the subject must be premature, 
and amount to no more than plau- 
sible conjecture. At present I 
am concerned only to establish 
two important ist, That 
there has been a recent and gene- 
ral inundation of the globe ; and, 
2d, That the animals whose re- 


tacts, 


mains are found interred in the 
wreck of that inundation were 
natives of high north latitudes, 


and not drifted to their present 
place from equatorial regions by 
the waters that caused their de- 
struction. One thing, however, is 
nearly certain, viz. that if any 
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change of climate has taken place, 
it took place suddenly; for how 
otherwise could thee lephant’ $ Car- 
case, found entire in ice at the 
mouth of the Lena, have been 
preserved from putrefaction till it 
was frozen up with the waters of 
the then existing ocean? Nor is 
it less probable that this supposed 
change was contemporaneous with, 
and produced by, the same cause 
which brought on the inundation, 
What this cause was, whether a 
change in the inclination in’ the 
earth's axis, or the near approach 
of a comet, or any other cause or 
combination of causes purely as- 
tronomical, is a question the dis- 
cussion of which is foreign to the 
object of the present memoir. 
---* Ina geological point of 
view, the occurrence of these 
bones, under the circumstances 
above described, is important, as 
illustrating the manner in which 
the bones of antediluvian animals 
may have been accumulated by 
falling into similar fissures, which 
are now filled up with diluvial mud 
and pebbles ; for if fissures existed 
(as they undoubtedly did) on the 
antediluvian face of the earth in 
much greater abundance than 
since that grand aqueous revolu- 
tion, which has entirely filled up 
so many of them with its detritus, 
there is no reason why the then 
existing animals should not have 
fallen into them and perished, 
modern animals do in the com- 
paratively few cavities that remain 
still open inour limestone districts : 
and when we consider that it is 
the habit of graminivorous ani- 
mals to be constantly traversing 
the surface of the ground in every 
direction in pursuit of food, it is 
obvious that they are subject m 


a greater degree than those which 
are 
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are carnivorous to the perpetual 
danger of falling into any fissures 
or imperfectly closed chasms that 
may lie in their way ; and in thts 
circumstance we see an explana- 
tion of the comparatively rare oc- 
currence of the remains of beasts 


of prey in the osseous breecia of 


the antediluvian fissure, oe 
they also occasionally perished iu 
them, as the dogs do at this day 
in the open fissure at Duncombe 
Park. 

“ Many of the arguments aris- 
ing from the detail of facts we 
have been describing in Yorkshire 
are applicable to the illustration 
of analogous phenomena, where 
the evidence of their history ts 
less complete. In our own coun- 
try there are seven other instances 

bones similarly deposited in 
caverns, the origin of 
which, though not before satisfac- 
torily made out, becomes evident 
as a coroll: iry from the proofs af- 
forded by the cave at Kirkdale : 
these are in the counties of Somer- 
set, Derby, Devon, and Glamor- 
ganshire.” 

Hlis accounts of the other iMng- 
lish and of the caves in 
Germany, are very curious. The 
latter, where animal remains occur- 
red im thesame manner as at Kirk- 
dale, he agrees with M. Cuvier in 
ascribing to * in other 
cases to natural effects of deluge. 
The general argument ts thus laid 
down: 

*In the conclusion of my ac- 
count of Kirkdale, I stated, that 


CAVES, 


bears ; 


© «© M. Cuvier in his first edition states 
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some oft 


, that the bones found in these 
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its phenomena were decisive iy 
establishing the fact, that animals 
which are now limited exclusively 
to warmer latitudes, e. @. the ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
and hyzwna, were the antediluvian 
inhabitants of Britain, and not 
drifted northwards by the diluvian 
currents from more southern or 
equatorial regions, as had often 
been suggested, and was never till 
now disproved; and I pointed 
out the inference with respect to 

probable change of climate in 
the northern hemisphere, which 
seems to follow from this circum- 
stance. 

“Another important — conse- 
quence arising directly from the 
inhabited caves, and — ossiferous 
fissures, the existence of which 
has been now shown to extend 
generally over Europe, is that the 
present sea and land have not 
changed place ; but that the ante- 
diluvian surface of at least a 
large portion of the northern 
hemisphere was the same with the 
present; since those tracts of dry 
land in which we find the 
rous caves and fissures must have 
been dry when the land 
animals inhabited or fell into them, 
in the period immediately pre- 
ceding the inundation by which 
they were extirpated, And hence 
it follows, that wherever such 
caves and fissures occur, 1. e. In 
the greater part of Europe, and in 
whatever districts of the other 
Continents such bones may be 
found under similar circumstances, 


ossite- 


also, 


caver ire 


lentical over an extent of more than 200 leagues ; that three-fourths of the wh le 


belon 


ind tw 
the cat tamnlv, being neither a le 
the jaguar of South America; 


doe (not di tinguis} ib] 





(o two species of bear, both extinct—the ursus spelaeus and ursus arctoideus, 
-thirds of the remainder to extinct hya@nas ; avery few to a large 
, tiger, panther, or leopard, 
Wi en ‘them 1s found 
from a recent species,’ a fox 


species of 
b but most 7 semb! ! 7 


) 
a species of glutton, and awellot 


, and polecat 


there 


AND 


there did not take place any such 
interchange of the surfaces oceu- 


pied respectively by land and 
water, as many writers of high 


authority have conceived to have 
immediately succeeded the last 
great geological revolution, by an 
universal and transient inundation 
which has affected the planet we 
inhabit.” 

Mr. B. is also of opinion, that 
all human bones found in caves or 
strata are post-diluvian ; that at 
the date of the English and Ger- 
man caves, this part of the hemi- 
sphere was entirely inhabited by 
beasts, and became only at a later 
era the abode of man; that these 
beasts were all extinguished at 


one period by an overflow of 


waters ; that this inundation pro- 
duced all the varieties of cavern- 
ous deposits, and of loam and 
gravel, in which they are deposit- 
ed ; 
preservation depend on natural 
and local causes; and that all the 
traces on the surface of the globe 
demonstrate the truth of the 
Mosaic history of a Universal 
Deluge. 


97, Historical View of the Late- 
rature of the South of Europe. 
By J. C. L. Simonde de Sis- 
mondi, of the Academy and 
Society of Arts at Geneva, 
Honorary Member of the Uni- 
versity of Wilna, of the Italian 
Academy, &c. Translated from 
the original, with Notes, by 
Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 


The names both of the author 
and translator of the above work, 
afford a sufficient guarantee for 
its excellence. We give the fol- 
lowing extract from the chapter 
upon the literature of the Trouba- 
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that their various states of 
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dours ; a name which at once 
presents to the fancy, the tour- 
nament and the court of love. the 


bower and the castle; bright 
ladies and gallant knights, capa- 
risoned steeds and tented fields, 


with all the dazzling enchantments 
of chivalry. 

“When, inthe tenth century, the 
nations of the South of Europe 
attempted to give a consistency to 
the rude dialects which had been 
produced by the mixture of the 
Latin with the northern tongues, 
one of the new languages appear- 
ed to prevail over the others. 
Sooner tormed, more generally 
spread, and more rapidly cultiva- 
ted than its rivals, it seemed to 
assume the place of the forsaken 
Latin. Thousands of poets flou- 
rished, almost contemporaneously, 
in this new language, who gave it 
a character of originality which 
owes nothing to the Greeks 
the Romans, or to what is called 
classical literature. They spread 
their reputation from the extre 
mity of Spain to that of Italy ; 
and they have served as models 
to all the poets, who afterwards 


succeeded them in. other lan- 
guages, even to those of the 


north, and amongst these to the 
English and the German. All at 
once, however, this ephemeral re- 
putation vanished. ‘The voice of 
the Troubadours was silent; the 
Provencal was abandoned, and, 
undergoing new changes, again 
became a mere dialect, till after a 
brilliant existence of three cen- 
turies, its productions were ranked 
amongst those of the dead lan- 
guages. From this period, it re- 


ceived no additions. 

“The high reputation of the 
Provencal poets, and the rapid de- 
cline of their language, are two 

phenomena 
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phenomena equally striking in 
the history of the cultivation of 
the human mind. That litera- 
ture, which has given models to 


other nations, yet, amongst its 
crowd of agreeable poems, has 


not produced a single master- 
piece, a single work of genius des- 
tined to immortality, is the more 
worthy of our attention, as it is 
entirely the offspring of the age, 
and not of individuals. It re- 
veals to us the sentiments, the 
imagination, and the spirit of the 
modern nations, in their infancy. 
It exhibits what was common to 
all and pervaded all; and not 
what genius, superior to the age, 
enabled a single mdividual to ac - 
complish. Thus the return of 
the beautiful days of Spring is 
announced to us, not by some 


The following 


of the class called ‘* Sirv« ntes,” 


RETROS 


is translated from Guillaume de St. Gregory, 
Martial or Political Songs. 
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single wonder of the gardens, in 
the | production of which the artifi- 
cial exertions of man have second- 
ed the efforts of nature, but by the 
brilliant flowers of the fields, and 
by the prodigality of the mea- 
dows.” 

----- ‘Raymond  Berenger 
and his successors introduced into 
Provence the spirit both of liberty 
and chivalry, and a taste for ele- 
gance and the arts, with all the 
sciences of the Arabians. The 
union of these noble sentiments 
gave birth to that poetical spirit 
which shone out, at once, ove 
Provence and all the South of 
Kurope, like an electric flash in 
the midst of the most palpable 
darkness, illuminating all things 
by the brightness of its flame.” 


and 


The beautiful Spring delights me well, 
When flowers and leaves are growing ; 
And it pleases my heart, to hear the swell 
Of the birds’ sweet chorus flowing 
In the echoing wood ; 

And I love to see all scatter’d around, 
Pavilions and tents, on the martial ground: 
And my spirit finds it good 
To see, on the level plains beyond, 
Gay knights and steeds ¢ \parison’d. 


It pleases me, when the Lancers bold 
Set men and armies flying ; 

And it pleases me, too, to hear the sound, 
The voice of the soldiers erying ; 


And joy is mine, 


When the castles strong besieged shake, 

And walls uprooted totter and quake, 
And I see the foemen join 

On the moated shore, all compass’d round 


With the palisade and guarded mound. 


Lances 
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Lances and swords, and stained helms, 
And shields dismantled and broken, 
On the verge of the bloody battle-scene, 
The field of wrath betoken : 
And the vassals are there, 
And there fly the steeds of the dying and dead , 
And where the mingled strife is spread, 
The noblest warrior’s care 
Is to cleave the foeman’s limbs and head, 
The conqueror less of the living than dead. 


I tell you that nothing my soul can cheer, 
Or banqueting or reposing, 
Like the onset cry of ‘Charge them” rung 
From each side, as in b: ttle closing ; 
Where the horses neigh, 
And the call to “ aid,” is echoing loud, 
And there, on the earth, the lowly and proud 
In the foss tove ther lie; : 
And yonder is piled the mingled heap 
Of the brav e, that scaled the trench’s steep. 


Barons! your castles in safety place, 
Your cities and villages, too, 

Before ye haste to the battle-ac ene 
And, Papiol !* quickly go, 

And tell the lord of “ Ves and No,”| 

That peace already too long hath been! 


The above was dedicated to Beatrix of Savoy, the wife of Raymond 
Berenger V. the last Count of Provence. Beatrix was the mother of 
four queens, of France, of Germany, of England, and of Naples. 


Song by Richard I.+ written during his imprisonment im the 
Tour Teénébreuse, or Black ‘Tower. 


No wretched captive of his prison speaks, 
Unless with pain and bitterness of soul ; 
Yet consolation from the Muse he seeks, 
Whose voice alone misfortune can control. 
Where now is each ally, each baron, friend, 
Whose face I ne’er beheld without a smile? 
Will none, his sovereign to redeem, expend 
The smallest portion of his treasures vile? 


* The name of the Troubadour's Jongleur, or page. 
+ Richard Coeur de Lion. 


Though 
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Though none may blush that, near two tedious years, 
Without relief, my bondage has endured, 
Yet know, my English, Norman, Gascon peers, 
Not one of you should thus remain immured : 
The meanest subject of my wide domains, 
Had I been free, a ransom should have found : 
I mean not to reproach you with my chains, 
Yet still I wear them on a foreign ground ! 


Too true it is—so selfish human race ! 

‘¢ Nor dead nor captive, friend or kindred find ; 
Since here I pine in bondage and disgrace, 

For lack of gold my fetters to unbind. 
Much for my self I feel, yet ah! still more 

That no compassion from my subjects flows : 
What can from infamy their names restore, 

If, while a prisoner, death my eyes should close ? 


But small is my surprise, though great my grief, 
To find, in spite of all his solemn vows, 
My lands are ravaged by the Gallic chief, 
While none my cause has courage to espouse. 
Though lofty towers obscure the cheerful day, 
Yet through the dungeon’s melancholy gloom, 
Kind Hope, in gentle whispers, seems to say, 
* Perpetual thraldom is not yet thy doom.” 


Ye dear companions of my happy days, 
Of Chail and Pensavin, aloud declare 
Throughout the earth, in everlasting lays, 
My foes against me wage inglorious war. 
Oh, tell them, too, that ne’er, among my crimes, 
Did breach of faith, deceit, or fraud appear ; 


That infamy will brand to latest times 


The insults I receive, while captive here. 


Know, all ye men of Anjou and Touraine, 
And every bach'lor knight, robust and brave, 


That duty, now, and love, alike are vain, 


From bonds your sovereign and your friend to save. 
Remote from consolation here I lie, 

The wretched captive of a powerful foe, 
Who all your zeal and ardour can defy, 

Nor leaves you aught, but pity, to bestow. 


The following Song is the production of Dietmar von Aste :- 


There sate upon the linden tree, 
A bird, and sang its strain ; 
So sweet it sang, that as I heard 
My heart went back again. 
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It went to one remember'd spot, 
It saw the rose-trees grow, 

And thought again the thoughts of love 
There cherish'’d long ago. 


A thousand years to me it seems, 
Since by my fair I sate ; 
Yet thus to be a stranger long, 
Is not my choice, but fate: 
Since then I have not seen the flowers, 
Nor heard the bird's sweet song : 
My joys have all too briefly past, 
My griefs been all too long. 


The following are by Arnaud de Marveil:--- 


18238. 


All I behold recalls the memory 
Of her Llove. The freshness of the hour, 
Th’ enamell’d fields, the many coloured flower, 
Speaking of her, move to me melody. 
Had not the poets, with that courtly phrase, 
Saluted many a fair of meaner worth, 
I could not now have render'd thee the praise 
So justly due, of “ Fairest of the Earth.” 
To name thee thus had been to speak thy name, 
And waken, o’er thy cheek, the blush of modest shame. 





Oh! how sweet the breath of April, 
Breathing soft as May draws near! 
While through nights of tranquil beauty, 
Songs of gladness meet the ear: 
Every bird his well-known language 
Uttering in the morning's pride, 
Kevelling in joy and gladness 
By his happy partner's side. 


When around me all is smiling, 
When to life the young birds spring, 
Thoughts of love, I cannot hinder, 
Come, my heart Inspiriting--- 
Nature, habit, both incline me 
In such joy to bear my part: 
With such sounds of bliss around me, 
Who could wear a sadden'd heart? 


Fairer than the far-famed Helen, 
Lovelier than the flow’rets gay, 
Snow-white teeth, and lips truth-telling, 


Heart as open as the day ; 
0 Golden 
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Golden hair, and fresh bright roses,--- 
Heaven, who form’d a thing so fair, 
Knows that never yet another 
Lived, who can with her compare. 
The following beautiful Elegy is by Ausias March :--- 
The hands, which never spare, have snatch'd thee hence, 
Cutting the frail thread of thy tender life, 
And bearing thee from out this scene of strife, 
Obedient still to Fate’s dark ordinance. 
All that IT see and feel now turns to pain, 
When I remember thee I loved so well ; 
Yet, from the griefs that in my bosom swell, 
I seem to snatch some taste of bliss again ; 
Thus, fed by tender joy, my grief shall last : 
Unfed, the deepest sorrow soon is past. 


Within a gentle heart love never dies ; 
He fades in breasts which guilty thoughts distress, 
And fails the sooner for his own excess ; 

But lives, when rich in virtuous qualities. 

When the eye sees not and the touch is gone, 
And all the pleasures Beauty yields are o’er, 
Llowe’er the conscious sufferer may deplore, 

We know that soon such sensual griefs are flown. 

Virtuous and holy love links mind to mind ; 

And such is ours, which death cannot unbind. 





Che war against the Albigenses 
was the principal cause of the de- 
struction of Provencal poetry, and 
ruin of the Troubadours; a war 
undertaken against religion, and 
carried on with the most unrelent- 
ing malignity and annihilating de- 
vastation. The clergy had fallen 
by their vices into utter contempt: 
the ‘Troubadours satirized them. 
‘Tt, said Raymond de Castelnau, 
‘God has willed the Black Monks 
to be unrivalled in their good eat- 
ing and in their amours, and the 
White Monks in their lying bulls, 
and the ‘Templars and Hospital- 
lers in pride, and the Canons in 
usury; LT hold St. Peter and St. 
Andrew to have been egregious 
tools, for suffering so many tor- 
ments tor the sake of God; since all 
these Hu ople also are to be saved.” 


The geutry eranted the bene- 


fices in their gifts to their servants 
and bailiff’, and it was with them 
a proverbial expression, “I had 
rather have been a priest than 
have done so disgraceful a thing.” 

Innocent III, proclaimed a 
crusade against those who ven- 
tured to separate from the Romish 
Church: he addressed a letter to 
the King of France, and to all 
princes and most powerful barons, 
as well as to the metropolitans 
and the bishops, exhorting them 
to avenge the blood which had 
been shed, (Pierre de Castelnau, 
the legate of the Pope,) and to 
extirpate the heresy. All the 
indulgences and pardons usually 
granted to the crusaders were 


promised to those who exter- 


minated these unbelievers,a thou- 


sand times more detestable than 
More 


than 


the Turks and Saracens. 


 aitoaie nt en aed op ee 
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than 300,000 men appeared in 
arms, to accomplish this butchery ; 
and the first nobles of France, 
the most virtuous, and perhaps 
the mildest of her aristocracy, 
believed that they were rend ring 
an acceptable service to God, 
thus arming themselves pares 
their brethren. Raymond VI, 
Count of ‘Toulouse, one of whose 
gentlemen had killed the priest 
before mentioned, and who was 
accused of favouring the heretics, 
terrified at this storm, submitted 
to every thing that was required 
of him. He delivered up his for- 
tresses, and even marched to the 
crusade against the most faithful 
his own subjects; and yet, 
notwithstanding this disgraceful 
weakness, he did not escape the 
hatred or the vengeance of the 
clergy. But Raymond Roger, Vis- 
count of Beziers, his youthful and 
generous nephew, without sharing 
himself in the heretical opinions, 
would not consent to the atrocities 
which were about to be committed 
in his states. He encouraged his 
subjects to detend themselves ; and 
shutting himself up in Carcassone, 
and delivering Beziers to the care 
of his leutenants, awaited with 
firmness the attack of the cru- 
saders. Beziers was taken by as- 
sault, on the 22d July, 1209, and 
with this city fell Provencal poetry. 
15,000 inhabitants, according to 


the narrative which the abbot of 


the Cistercians transmitted to the 
Pope, or 60,000, according to 
othér contemporary writers, were 
put to the sword. The city it- 
self, after a general massacre, not 
only of its inhabitants but like- 
wise of the neighbouring pea- 
santry, who had thrown them- 
selves into it, was reduced to 
ashes. An old Provengal his- 
torian has augmented, by the sim- 
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plicity of his language, the horror 
of this picture. 

They entered the city ot 
Beziers, where they murdered 
more people than was ever known 
in the world: for they spared 
neither young nor old, nor infants 
at the breast. ‘They killed and 
murdered all of them; which 
being seen by the said people of 
the city, they that were able did 
retreat into the great church of 
St. Nazarius, both men and wo- 
men. Phe chaplains thereof, when 
they retreated, caused the bells to 
ring until every body was dead. 
But neither the sound of the be ils, 
nor the chaplains in their priestly 
habits, nor the clerks, could hinder 
all from being put to the sword ; 
one only escaped, for all the rest 
were slain, and died.. Nothing 

pitiable was ever heard of or 
done ; and when the city had been 
pillaged, it was set on fire, so that 
it was all pillaged and burned, 
even as it appears at this day. 
No living thing was left; which 
was a cruel vengeance, seeing that 
the said Viscount was neither a 
heretic nor of their sect.’ 

The same tremendous war de- 
vastated the whole of the South of 
France. ‘They who escaped from 
the sacking of the towns, were 
sacrificed by the faggot. From 
1209 to 1229 nothing was seen 
but massacres and tortures. ‘The 
Muses fled from a soil polluted 
with carnage. 

Among the persecutors a few 
‘Troubadours were found, the most 
celebrated of whom was the abo- 
minable Folquet, bishop of ‘Tou- 
louse, who betrayed alike his prince 
and his flock; and Izarn, a Do- 
minican missionary and inquisitor, 
who among others has left us the 
following beautiful relic ! 


o As 
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As you declare you won't believe, ‘tis fit that you should burn, 

And as your fellows have been burnt, that you should blaze in turn: 
And as you’ve disobey'd the will of God and of St. Paul, 

Which ne’er was found within your heart, nor pass’d your teeth at all, 
The fire is lit, the pitch is hot, and ready is the stake, 

That through these tortures, for your sins, a passage you may take. 


Pe 
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The greater part of the Troubadours beheld, however, with equal 
detestation, both the crusade and the domination of the French. 
The following martial ballad was written at this time, calling the per- 
secuted Provencals to resist the plundering invasion which St. Louis 
was directing against them, under the pretence of a zeal for religion 
and social order. It is now very curious, as shewing the light in 
which some of his contemporaries viewed the hypocrisy and cruelty 
of this St. Louis, whose God is, in the year 1823, invoked in sup- 
port of similar projects. 

I'll make a song shall body forth 
My tull and tree complaint, 
To see the heavy hours pass on, 
And witness to the feint 
Of coward souls, whose vows were made 
In falsehood, and are yet unpaid ; 
Yet, noble Sirs, we will not tear, 
Strong in the hope of succours near. 


Yes! full and ample help for us 
Shall come, so trusts my heart ; 
God fights for us, and these our toes, 
The French, must soon depart ; 
For on the souls that fear not God 
Soon, soon shall fall the vengeful rod : 
Then, noble Sirs, we will not fear, 
Strong in the hope of succours near. 
And hither they believe to come, 
(The treachereus, base crusaders !) 
But, ev’. as quickly as they come, 
We'll chase those fierce invaders ; 
Without a shelter they shall fly 
Before our valiant chivalry : 
Then, noble Sirs, we will not fear, 
Strong in the hope of succours near. 
And ev'n if Frederic, on the throne 
Of powerful Germany, 
Submits the cruel ravages 
Of Louis’ hosts to see; 
Yet, in the breast of England's king, 
Wrath, deep and vengetul, shall upspring ; 
Then, noble Sirs, we will not fear, 
Strong in the hope of succours near. 


Not much those meek and‘ holy men. 
Phe traitorous Bishops, mourn, Though 
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Though from our hands the sepulchre 
Of our dear Lord be torn ; 
More tender far their anxious care 
For the rich plunder of Belecaire : 
But, noble Sirs, we will not fear, 
Strong in the hope of succours near. 


And look at our proud Cardinal, 
Whose hours in peace are past ; 
Look at his splendid dwelling-place, 
(Pray Heaven it may not last ') 
He heeds not, while he lives in state, 
What ills on Damietta wait : 
But, noble Sirs, we will not fear, 
Strong in the hope of succours near. 


I cannot think that Avignon 
Will lose its holy zeal 
In this our cause, so ardently 
It’s citizens can feel. 
Then shame to him who will not bear 
In this so glorious cause his share! 
And, noble Sirs, we will not fear, 
Strong in the hope of succours near. 
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We make the following as our last extract. It is the Lay de departie 
of Raoul de Coucy, who was killed in 1229, at the Battle of Massoura. 


How cruel is it to depart, 
Lady! who causest all my grief. 
My body to it's Lord’s relief 
Must go, but thou retain’st my heart. 
To Syria now I wend my way, 
Where Paynim swords no terror move : 
Yet sad shall be each lingering day, 
Far from the side of her I love. 
We learn from many a grave divine, 
That God hath written in his laws, 
That, to avenge his holy cause, 
All earthly things we must resign. 
Lord! I surrender all to thee! 
No goods have I, nor castle fair ; 
But, were my Lady kind to me, 
I should not know regret nor care. 


At least, in this strange foreign land, 


My thoughts may dwell by night and d y 


(Fearless of what detractors say) 
On her whose smile is ever bland. 
And now I make my will,—and here 

I give, and fully do devise, 

My heart to her [ hold so dear, 

My soul to God in Paradise. 


CHAP. 
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A new mineral has lately been 
discovered in the parish of Eyer, 
in the South of Norway, and it is 
found in nodules of quartz, dis- 
posed in granite. ‘The crystals 
appear to radiate from the granite 
into the quartz. From its pointed 


form it has received the name of 


Greek word 
It contains silica, 


Achmite, from the 
achme, a point. 


‘ 


55.25; oxide of tron, 31.2; do. of 


manganese, lime, 0.72 
10.40, 

Dr. Brewster 
two new fluids in 
minerals, which are immiscible, 
and possess remarkable physical 
prope rties.—Dr. B. conceives this 

circumstance to weigh strongly on 


the side of the aqueous formation 


1.08; ; soda, 


has discovered 


of minerals, and against the ig- 
heous syste. 
\ remarkable flint battle-axe 


at Claremont near St. 
Andrew 's, onthe property ofJames 
Nairn, Esq. It is a foot long, its 
mean thickness 2 inches, its 
weight Ilb. l4oz. It is polished, 
and perfectly smooth. It is be- 
heved to be unique, 

Mr. Perkins 


new Steam 


Was found 


invented a 
in Which the 
compressed, and thus 

most wonderfully in- 
That at work in his own 
manutactory Is a ten-horse 
wlthough the eylinder its 
inches in diameter 
with a 
inches. In 


has 
Engine, 
steam 1s 
its power 
creased. 

power, 
only 
and 18 inches 
stroke of only 12 
full work, it con- 
sumes only 2 bushels of coals per 
day. 


long, 


It occupies a space of only 
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the cavities of 
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6.0 x 8.0, yet Mr. Persins con- 


siders it sufficient fora thirty-horse 


power. He can apply his in- 
vention to engines on the old 
construction. 


Dr. Brewster has discovered that 
the plants Chara vulgaris and 
Hispida are phosphorescent, and, 
when laid upon heated iron, dis- 
play their entire outlines in the 
dark. 

The meteoric stone of Epinal 
has been analyzed by Vauquelin. 
It was covered with a fused black 
coating. A quantity of 4 grammes, 


or 61.8 grains, gave silica, 1.40; 
oxide of iron, 2.51; sulphur, 
0.09; oxide of chrome, 0.01 ; 


oxide of nickel, 0.02; magnesia, 
0.17; lime and potash, 0.00. 

Mr. Farraday has announced 
the discove Ty, that gases may be 
condensed into liquids. 


Dr. R. Knox had discovered 
the foramen centrale of the reti- 
na to exist in the eyes of rep- 


tiles. He also observes the vision 
of the horse to be weak and im- 
pertect. 

The polarisation of sound has 
been established in experiments 
upon vibration, by Mr. Wheat- 
stone, 

Under 
Wright 
and = talls 
hours so 


Colonel 


rises 


tropics, 
observes, mercury 
twice mn twenty 
regularly that time may 
be measured by it. . 
A whirlwind occurred at Scar- 
borough on the 24th June. It 


the 


-four 


tore up two large elm- trees, and 


procee “ded to dees sea. into which it 
drove 


AND 


drove nine machines: one was 
whirled about several times; it 
then entered the harbour, and 
drove three large vessels from their 
moorings. Its sound resembled 
the rattling of several carriages 
together. Its base appeared to 
vary in diameter from 60 to 80 
yards, and its height about 700 feet. 

Mr. Perkins has crystallized 
acetic acid, by pressure of 1000 
atmospheres. The crystals thus 
formed are pure acid. Hehas also 
compressed atmospheric air into 
fluid. 

A quantity of acid earth has 
been brought from Persia, by 
Colonel W right, The inhabitants 
use it In making sherbet : it con- 
tains sulphuric acid, 

M. Julius Leo of Berlin has 
proved that earthworms multiply 


by eggs. 
Mr. Barnes, of Cornwall in 


America, has discovered that steel 


may be cut by the rapid motion of 


a circular saw of soft iron. 

In November 1822, a tremend- 
ous eruption issued from the moun- 
tain Preanger Regencies in Java. 
Masses of rock were thrown from 


the voleano, and the courses of 


rivers were stopped by them. The 
country twenty miles round was 
completely destroyed, and 6000 
persons lost their lives. 

Mr. Davis has shewn that the 
Chinese year is a lunar year, con- 
sisting of twelve months of 
twenty-nine and thirty days alter- 
nately, with the inte rcalation of a 
thirteenth month seven times In 
nineteen years, to make the year 
correspond more nearly with the 
sun’s course. 

Sir E. Home has found that 
the ears of animals generally 
having the tympanum oval and 
the radii of different lengths, are 
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not, like the human ear, ad: pled 
for hearing musical sounds. Ex- 
periments were tried upon the 
elephant and the lion at Exeter 

‘Change: they did not move at 
the sharp notes, but at the flat 
tones the lion became greatly in- 
furiated, attempted to break loose, 
and lashed his tail, yelling at the 
same time; all which ceased with 
the music. 

In August 1823, a water-spout 
was seen near the village of Bon- 
courtin France. Its broad base 
rested on the ground, and its sum- 
mit was lostin the clouds. It con- 
sisted of thick black vapour, and 
flames issued from it. It tore up 
trees, levelled houses, overturned 
and broke carts to pieces although 
heavily laden, and destroyed many 
lives. A similar water-spout oc- 
curred near Genoa, in September 
1823. 

Mr. Perkins has 
small apparatus, acting as a gun 
by steam. It discharged 240 
musquet-balls in a minute. 

In the 97 parishes within. the 
walls, 17 parishes without, 23 out- 
parishes in Middlesex and Surrey, 
and in the 10 parishes of West- 
minster, during the past year, 
there have been born and christen- 
ed, 13,945 males; 13,734 females ; 


invented a 


total, 27,679 ; —- buried, 10,455 
males; 10,132 females; total, 
20,587.—Among the diseases and 


casualties, the most striking items 
are—consuinption, 5012; inflam- 


mation, 2189; small-pox, 774; 
apoplexy, 332; drowned, 118; 


CXCCSSIVC 
oOo. - 
wm, mur- 


burnt, 39; suicide, 24; 
crmning, 6; executed, 
dered, 2; poisoned, 6; starved, 
1.—The burials are stated to have 
increased 1722. Itis gratifying 
however, to remark, that above a 
twenticth part of the persons who 

died, 
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died, had attained the ages of 70 
and 80 years; more than 100 ex- 
ceeded 90 years; four had 
reached to 100; and three died 
respectively at 102, 107, and 109. 

A recent table of the popula- 
tion of Russia makes the total 
number 40,067,000. Of these 
only 3,724 are manufacturers. 
The commercial capital is esti- 
mated at 319,660,000 roubles; (a 
rouble is worth about 10d.) 

Of gold, the mines of Europe pro- 
duce, in sterling, only 185, 0202. ; 
Northern Asia, 76,770/.; Ame- 
rica, the rest of the total of 
2,467,260. in the following pro- 
portions :— New Spain, 229,630/. ; 
New Granada, 672,500/.; Peru, 
111,530/.; Potosi, and Provinces 
east of Buenos Ayres, 72,180/. ; 
Chile, 400,550/.; and Brazil, 
980,870/. 

Of silver, the total amount of 
which is 7,319,670/., Europe pro- 
duces 484,580/., and Northern 
Asia 199,730/. America furnishes 
the rest; as New Spain, 4,945,340/; 
Peru, 1,292,440/.; Potosi, &c. 
1,019,0T0/.; and Chile, 62,820/, 

Professor Dobereiner of Jena 
has discovered that platina, in a 
spongy state, occasions the com- 
bination of hydrogen and oxygen 
at common temperatures, and that 
the extrication of heat that results 
is sufficient to make the metal 
red-hot. 

Blumenbach has _ ascertained 
the irritability of the tongue to 
exceed by far that of the heart. 
He made his experiment upon the 
tongue of a four-year old ox, 
which had been killed in the 
usual way. It moved at the prick 
of a knife several minutes after 
it was cut out. 

Stutgard.—Workmen had been 
employed in digging at a place 
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called Kahlenstein. They lately 
discovered several bones of the 
mammoth, of an extraoréivary 
size. Bestdes a molar tooth, al- 
most reduced to powder, thirteen 
feet seven inches long without 
reckoning the cavity of the tooth, 
there were several vertebrie and 
ribs, a great piece of the hip-bone, 
another molar tooth, and several 
fragments of the occiput. In 
the course of their work they 
also found the — upper bone 
of the fore-foot, the thickest part 
of which is a foot in diameter, 
and a fragment of a molar tooth 
seven feet and a half long. Alt 
these bones are in a layer of clay 
mixed with sand, eighteen feet 
below the upper surface of the 
mountains, and eighty-two above 
the level of the river Neckar. 
They are the largest that have yet 
been found in Wurtemberg. 

Succinic Acid in Turpentine.— 
MM. Lecanu and Serbat have 
ascertained with certainty the 
presence of succinie acid in tur- 
pentine. It rises when the oil 
is distilled, towards the end of 
the operation, and has all the 
properties of true succinic acid. 
They have pointed out, also, that 
the presence of acetic acid takes 
from succinic acid the power of 
forming precipitates, with prepa- 
rations of iron, copper, lead, or 
barytes. Neither will a mixture 
of acetate and succinate of pot- 
ash precipitate these substances ; 
on the contrary, the succinates, 
when produced, are soluble with- 
out difficulty in a sufficient quan- 
tity of acetate of potash. 

‘Heart ofa M ummy.—The Royal 
College of Physicians have been 
presented with a human heart, 
which was found in a sarcophagus 


dug out of the ruins of an Egyp- 
tian 
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tian temple, and which still re- 
tains its full size and fleshy soft- 
ness. The sarcophagus was im- 
ported into Malta before being 
opened, where its contents were 
explored in the presence of seve- 
ral persons, and some of the medi- 
cal men of the island. The most 
persevering force of the hammer 
and chisel was required before the 
lid of the sarcophagus could be 
removed. It was found to be 
filled with bituminous matter, and 
contained a fluid of the colour and 
appearance of old port wine, and 
which fluid immediately enveloped 
this most unique relic of human 
mortality. ‘The heart is now pre- 
served in spirits in the usual man- 
ner of anatomical preparations. 
The fluid is kept in a phial sepa- 
rately, and, according to the ana- 
lysis of Sir Humphrey Davy, con- 
sists principally of vegetable ex- 
tractive matter, with a portion of 
resin. 

By the official returns for 1822, 
it appears that the population of 
Paris has thus increased during 
that year : 

Males. Females. Total. 
Births (in marriage) - 8,071 8,458 17,1°9 


(out of marr.—known) 1,126 1,144 2,270 
unknown) 3,365 3,716 7,481 


(—- 





13,562 


13,418 20,880 


_— 


Marriages — Young men and 
young girls, 5933—Young men 
and widows, 329—Widowers and 
young girls, 685—Widowers and 
widows, 210---Total 7157. The 
adoptions of children are register- 
ed at 8. Deaths—Males unmar- 
ried, 7978 — Married, 2755 — 
Widowers, 914—At the Morgue, 
203——-Total 11,850. Females 
unmarried, 6537—Married, 2597 
---Widows, 2244—At the Morgue, 
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41—Total 11,419. Total of both 


sexes, 23,269. Children dead 
born, 795 male, and 626 female 
—-Total 1421. 

Total Births...........+-26,880 
Deaths .. oo ccceccce 23,269 








Balance in favour of population 3,611 

Rock Crystal.—Spallanzani re- 
marks that the beautiful rock 
crystals in the cavities of the 
Carrara marble, continue still to 
form, and from a pure acid fluid. 
Ripetti, in his tract Sopra [Alpe 
Apuana et Marmi di Carrara, 1811, 
adduces some new observations in 
favour of this opinion, and says 
that on opening a drusy cavity 
there was found one pound and a 
half of the above fluid, and among 
the solid crystals, a soft mass, the 
size of a fist, which hardened on 
exposure to the air into the charac- 
ter of chalcedony. ‘The opal of 
Hungary is said to be sometimes 
found in a soft state. 

Utility of Sparrows. — Mr. 
Bradly shews that a pair of spar- 
rows, during the time they have 
their young to feed, destroy, on 


an average every week, 3360 
caterpillars. This calculation he 


founds upon actual observation. 

Several chemists have analyzed 
the lava of the last eruption of 
Vesuvius, and M. Pepe has dis- 
covered in it the following ingre- 
dients :—sulphate of potash, sul- 
phate of soda, sub-sulphate of 
alumine, of chalk, and of mag- 
nesia; hydro-chlorate of potash, 
that of soda, a good deal of oxid 
of aluminium, calcium, silicium, 
and magnesium ; much trioxid of 
iron, antimony, and a little gold 
and silver. 
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CHAPTER III. 


STATE 


In a work like this, transient 
indeed is the glance which can be 
taken of the state of Art: if we 
succeed in giving some geuveral 
impression of the subject, it is all 
we can hope to do. It is a source 
of proud pleasure, to perceive the 
high stand which the artists of 
this country have attained. 

Exuipition oF THE Royar 
Acapemy.——-No. 7 (Lord Hare- 
wood) is among the President’s 
best portraits. No. 9, (Don 
Quixotte in his study,) by G. S. 
Newton, though but a foot square, 
is, to our taste, nearly the best 
picture in the exhibition. It repre- 
sents the Knight of the Woetul 
Countenance in the only charac- 
ter under which he should ever be 
thought of as an abstract person ; 
namely, a perfectly serious, solemn, 
and even poetical one. He is 
seated among his books of chi- 
valry, absorbed in meditation. 
There is no mixture whatever 
of the ludicrous in it, or of any 
thing that can suggest it. And 
this is exactly as it should be. 
The abstract character of Don 
Quixotte is a piece of pure pas- 
sion and pathos from beginning to 
end. It is by his acts alone, and 
by the circumstances into which 
these lead him, that we have 
acquired ludicrous associations 
respecting him; and these asso- 
ciations should all leave him, and 
give way to a mixture of admira- 
tion and pity, whenever we think 
of himself alone. 

The next work we notice is one 
of the very best of this year’s col- 


OF THE 


FINE ARTS. 

lection, and among the most plea- 
sing and poetical that Howard 
ever painted. It is called “ The 
Solar System,” and is most happily 
as well as originally conceived, 
and delightfully executed. The 
sun, and its attendant planets, 
together with their satellites re- 
spectively, are personified under 
the form of human figures. And 
though each occupies its place in 
a circle, of which the sun is the 
centre, yet the different distances 
of each are typified by the difte- 
rent degrees of distinctness with 
which their characters and attri- 
butes are made out. The green 
earth in particular, with her sweet 
moon beside her, is charmingly 
given.——The Dewan, by Fuseli, is 
less unnatural, and consequently 
less unpleasing, than any picture 
this artist has exhibited for some 
years. 

Allan’s picture on the subject 
of “John Knox  admonishing 
Mary Queen of Scots on the day 
when her intention to marry Darn- 
ley had been made public,” is a 
very unequal work. It has consi- 
derable merit in some parts, and 
quite as considerable defects. It 
is the best example of this artist’s 
colouring that we have seen, and 
the character and expression of 
the sturdy old reformer are good. 
But the queen is strangely insipid 
and unmeaning; and the _half- 


seen figure, skulking away behind, 
is In wretched taste. 

Collins’s picture of the “ Fish 
"is a work in exactly the 
but full of richness, 

spirits, 


Auction, 


same class. 
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spirit, and truth. Nothing can be 
better than the whole figure of the 
old fisherman, who is selling the 
produce of his trip; and the deaf 
listener is excellent. The natural 
scenery of this picture is also ad- 
mirable, with the exception of the 
sky—which is indifferent.—‘‘ The 
Bay of Baia,” by Turner, is some- 
what different from the last-men- 
tioned work, and not quite so na- 
tural. It is, in fact, a most mere- 
tricious performance, displaying 
infinite skill in the handling, but a 
most perverse taste in the colour- 
ing and general effect, as well as 
in the treatment of the mythologi- 
cal figures introduced.---** A scene 
in Borrowdale,” by Collins, is a 
beautiful contrast to this execrable 
colouring.—Stephanott's “ Recon- 
ciliation,” representing the father 
forgiving his daughter for a run- 
away match, is very inferior to 
several of his previous efforts. 
The story is plainly enough told ; 
but there is amawkishness and want 
of spirit in almost every part of 
it---except the old naval uncle in 
the back-ground, who is the only 
person seeming to care much 
about the matter.--- We now arrive 
at Wilkie’s two pictures; a“ Por- 
trait of the Duke of York,” and 
the “Parish Beadle.” The first 
requires scarcely any mention. It 
is richly coloured, and_ highly 
finished in many parts; but the 
likeness is bad ; and it is upon the 
whole a picture which, if the 
artist could not or did not choose 
to avoid painting, he need not 
have exhilited as a specimen of 
his powers. But the ‘ Parish 
Beadle” is a work that from its 
striking deficiencies surprises us 
even more than the above, and 
pleases us still less. The Beadle 
Is just about to lodge in prison a 


company of itinerant foreign min- 
strels and strollers---for no reason 
that is in any way made apparent 
in the picture; and (what is a 
greater defect) without producing 
any particular developement of 
character or humour. The prin- 
cipal figures---the man and wo- 
man---are exceedingly well drawn, 
and the heads are fine and full of 
meaning ; and the monkey, seated 
on the shoulder of the little 
moping Savoyard, is exquisite. 
But neither these, nor any of the 
other figures, are much acted on 
by the circumstances in which 
they are placed; and we cannot 
help regarding the picture, upon 
the whole, as evidence of a fine 
subject, totally neglected or 
thrown away. 

One by Westall—(Christ crown- 
ed with thorns)—is conspicuous 
from its subject, size, and situa- 
tion,—but very little so from its 
superior merit. 

Calcort has but one picture this 
year, a View at Rotterdam. It has 
all his fine natural tone about it, 
but is not of importance enough 
to require farther mention.—Hil- 
ton’s Ladyin Comus. This 1s per- 
haps the most striking picture in 
the room, and certainly it is among 
the very best. ‘The expressions 
throughout—with the exception of 
that of Comus—are good; and 
that of the lady— self-preserved 
from the spells that are about her, 
or rendering them all nugatory by 
the stronger spell of virtue that is 
within her—is admirable. Her in- 
tense, upturned countenance— 
earnest and anxious, but not dis- 
composed — is very poetical and 
appropriate; and her attitude, 
shrinking within itself, 1s exquisite. 
The satyrs are also very rich and 
racy, many of them; and _ the 

grouping 
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grouping is skilful. The colouring, 
however, is not so good in many 
particulars, though it is tolerably 
harmonious as a whole; and the 
picture is far from decreasing this 
artist's reputation. 

In passing through the other 
rooms of the Academy, we find 
scarcely any thing else of suffi- 
cient merit to justify us in over- 
stepping the limits of these 
notices. 

The Model Academy exhibits 
nothing of surpassing merit. West- 
macott’s Cupid is a very pleasing 
companion to his last year’s 
Psyche, but greatly beneath that 
statue in both grace and beauty ; 
and Canova’s Danzatrice has great 
life and spirit, but not much grace. 

EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
Painters 1n Water Cotovurs.— 
The above-named Society opened 
their new Gallery in Pall-Mall 
East, with a general selection from 
the works of British artists in this 
department, most of which have 
been included in their previous 
exhibitions during the last seven- 
teen years. 

Mr. Nash’s Tomb of Louis 
Robsart (3)-— though too much 
like Prout’s style without “eing it 
---is powerful and clever. Glover's 
Windsor Castle (19) is charmingly 
natural and rich; andthe next pic- 
ture to it---Cristall’s Boy and 
Child at a Cottage-door --- has 
great and very characteristic merit. 
This artist’s style is no less original 
than itis forcible and spirited ; and 
he succeeds in these common-life 
subjects equally well with the 
classical ones which seem more in 
favour with him. 
the Coast of Sussex, with vessels 
in a gale, &c. (35) is admirable. 


No, 68, the Doubtful Shilling, 


His picture of 





(221) 
is very good: but by far the best, 


is one called the Michaelmas 
Dinner (145), in which all the 
parties present are watching, with 
different expressions of face, the 
dismembering of what appears to 
be a last year’s goose. The man 
who is performing the office i 
ulea, with his compressed _ lips, 
clenched hands, \c. is capital.---79 
is a charmingly clear and spirited 
View of Hastings, by Copley Field- 
ing; and 94 and 95, by the same 
excellent artist, are scarcely inferior 
to any pictures in the room. The 
first (Chepstow) is exceedingly rich, 
elaborate, and glowing ; but the de- 
lighttul View of Brougham Castle 
pleases us best. In a very diffe- 
rent style, but admirable for its 
brilliant and spirited effect, is 138 


---a distant View of Lowther 
Castle, by P. Dewint. Reinagle’s 


View of Pxstum (155) is also re- 
markably characteristic of the 
scene. ‘The two magnificent tem- 
ples are standing in a sublime and 
gloomy loneliness, with the slant 
sun-rays pouring down upon them 
from behind a black cloud, as if 
the celestial traveller would not 
develope his full glories upon a 
scene of such desolation, but yet 
could not pass these objects by in 
his way without casting an ad- 
miring glance at their everlasting 
beauty.---We meet with two or 
three of Glover’s delightful scenes 
here. In particular 166, a View 
of Lancaster. --- We have only 
space to notice farther, Varley’s 
scene from the Bride of Abydos, 
(181). This is one of the best 
pictures we remember to have seen 
by this artist; though it is one 
that will not be generally pleasing. 
It represents a spot “within the 
place of thousand tombs ;” and 


there is a unity of effect throughout 
the 
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the whole of it. Every thing has 
a tomb-like air, and assimilates it- 
self to the tombs that are about it. 
The poplars seem to start up like 
ghosts from the tomb—the wil- 
lows hang downwards, pointing 
their thousand fingers to the 
graves below---the overshadowing 
clouds seem to have risen like 
exhalations from the sick earth--- 
and the bridge that runs across the 
centre of the scene, looks like the 
arches of a burial vault exposed to 
view. 

The Britisu [Nstirution has this 
year some interesting and highly 
meritorious performances. Among 
these we notice the Royal Banquet, 
by George Jones, purchased by 
the Earl of Liverpool for 500gs. ; 
Belinda at her Toilette, by H. Fra- 
dell, purchased by J. Fitzgerald, 
Esq. for 100gs; the Prodigal 





Son, by Graham, purchased by 
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Hurst, Robinson and Co. tor 
100gs; the Upper Lake of Kil- 
larney, W. Cowen, and the Lake 
of Lugano, W. Cowen, both pur- 
chased by Earl Fitzwilliam, at 
GOgs. a piece. 

The collection of old masters 
at the British Institution is not so 
fine this year as in some that have 
preceded it, yet it is admirable. 
One room is. filled by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds.---Rubens, Rem- 
brandt, Claude, Leo. da Vinci, 
Paul Veronese, Guido, Nicolo 
Abati, and others, form the beaute- 
ous constellation. 

Many other exhibitions adorn 
the metropolis; among them Mr. 
Glover’s, Mr. Angerstein’s, Xc. 
some of them of singular merit: 
nor should the beautiful Panora- 
mas, Cosmoramas, and - still 
more beautiful Dioramas, (the last 
the invention of this year,) be 
forgotten. 
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POETRY. 


A Oct 


CHORUS OF SPIRITS PRECEDING THE DELUGE, 
(From Lord Byron’s Poem of “ Heaven and Earth.” ) 


eet em tn acai 


Hark! hark! already can we hear the voice 
Of growing ocean's gloomy swell ; 
The winds, too, plume their piercing wings! 
The clouds have nearly filled their springs ; 
The fountains of the great deep shall be broken, 
And heaven set wide her windows ; while mankind 
View, unacknowledged, each tremendous token--- 
Still, as they were from the beginning, blind. 
We hear the sound they cannot hear, 
The mustering thunders of the threatening sphere 
Yet a few hours their coming is delay’d ; 
Their flashing banners, folded still on high, 
Yet undisplay "d, 
Save to the Spirits’ all pervading eye. 
Howl! how]! oh Earth! 
Thy death is nearer than thy recent birth. 
Tremble, ye mountains, soon to shrink below 
The ocean’s overflow ! 
The waves shall break upon your cliff’; and shells, 
The little shells of ocean's least things, be 
Deposed where now the eagle's offspring r dwells--- 
How shallhe shriek o’er the remorseless sea! 
And call his nestlings up with fruitless yell, 
Unanswered, save by the encroaching swell ;--- 
While man shall long in vain for his broad wings, 
The wings which could not save :-- - 
Where could he rest them, while the whole space brings 
Nought to his eye beyond the deep, his grave ? 


~ 


. THE INCANTATION OF NAMA OF HER ANGEL LORD 
FROM A WOOD. 


( From Moore's “ Loves of the Angels.” ) 


“I’ve fed the altar in my bower 

W ith droppings from the incense tree ; 
1 ve shelter’d it from wind and shower, 
But dim it burns the livelong hour, 
\s if, like me, it had no power 

Of life or lustre, without thee! 


‘¢A boat 
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A boat at midnight sent alone 

To drift upon the moonless sea, 
A lute, whose leading chord is gone, 
A wounded bird, that hath but one 
Imperfect wing to soar upon, 

Are like what I am, without thee!” 


plow raerGr bapa one 
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A PASTORAL PICTURE 


Of Deucalion and Pyrrha in Thessaly—their loves, their union, 


and their happiness. 
( From “ The Flood of Thessaly,” by Barry Cornwall. ) 


At last they wed: No voice of parent spoke 
Ungentle words, which now too often mar 
Life’s first fair passion: then no gods of gold, 
Usurping, swayed with bitter tyranny 
That sad domain the heart. Love's rule was free, 
(Ranging through boundless air and happy heaven, 
And earth,) when Pyrrha wed the Titan’s son. 
—The winds sang at their nuptial gentle tunes, 
And roses opened, on whose crimson hearts 
The colour of love is stamped ; and odours rare 
Came steaming from the morn-awakening flowers, 
Which then forgot to close: Thessalian pipes 
Were heard in valley s, and from thickets green 
The Sylvans peeped delighted, then drew back 
And shouted through the glades : Wood nymphs lay then 
Beside the banks of running rivers, glad 
For once to hear the shepherd’s simple song ; 
And many a pleasant strife that night was had 
On oaten reed and pastoral instrument, 
Beneath the mild eye of the quiet moon. 
** Joy to Pandora’s child! Supreme delight 
To the great Titan's son !”—all shouted forth. 
“ Joy!” and the words went through the far vales sounding, 
And through the forests tall, and over hills 
And dells, where slumberous melancholy streams 
Awoke and gave an echo. In dark woods 
The wild horse started from his midnight sleep, 
And shook his mane and shrilly spoke ‘aloud. 
The Nightingale lay silent in the leaves, 
For joy was grief to her; the timorous sheep 
Were silent; and the backward-glancing hare 
Lay close, and scarce the wild deer stirred the fern. 


we oleate 
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THE GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY 





i (Original Sonnet, by Henry Neele.) 
: 
j *« Even to this day, 
; Tis Jupiter who brings whate’er is great, 
4 And Venus who brings ev'ry thing that’s fair.” 
Coueripge, from Schiller. 


On! ye divine creations, still the heart 
Hoards worship for ye in its inmost core ; 
And though clasp’d hands and bended knees impart 
Their homage at your hallow’d shrines no more, 
Still from your brows undying splendours dart. 
Immortal harps rang with your praise of yore, 
And their sweet echo still survives. The light 
That on your altars burns, he. grown less bright, 
But not less beautiful ; and even now 
It wilds life’s sordid path, and shews us how 
In this dull age, with pride and meanness fraught, 
To steal out of the world’s unwholesome fen 
Into the silent sanctuaries of thought, 
And hold high converse there with gods and godlike men. 


THE PEACH. 
( By James Edmeston.) 


I was born on a day of blossomy Spring, 
When the skylark first outspreads his wing, 
When he highest can soar, and sweetest sing ; 
Where the sun shines brightest, 
Where the zephyr breathes lightest, 
Where the butterflies play, 
Where the honey-bees stray, 
There I basked the summer long day ; 
And every morning, fresh and new, 
I drank full draughts of the choicest dew ; 
And the summer rolled on full gay 
But the sun shone bright, 
And the zephyr breathed light, 
And I drank the dew, 
So fresh, and so new, 
To heighten my bloom, 
‘To enrich my perfume, 
And ripen me, flavour me, Lady, for you! 
Then here I lie your humble slave, 
And this is the only boon I crave— 
That you praise my perfume, 
My flavour, my bioom, 
When vou lay me at last in my coral grave. 
P To 


1825. 
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TO — 
( By James Edmeston.) 


My friend---thy couch is gory, 
And wet with the marshy tide; 

But, bright with so much glory, 
What wouldst thou have beside ? 


Though moor and desert bound thee, 
And strangeis tramp thy grave ; 


Though gaunt wolves prowl ‘around thee, 


And the field rat digs her cave ; 


As softly wilt thou slumber 
As in thy chapel bed, 
Enshrined among the number 


Of all thy kindred «lead. 


Dark was thine hour of dying! 
No glimmer pierced the shade, 
Save the flash from the cannon flying, 
And the spark on the sabre blade. 


No woman's form was nigh thee ! 
Thy brow received no tear ! 

But gallant men stood by thee, 
And gazed upon thy bier. 


No sign, no death-bed blessing, 
No hand thy head sustained ; 

But hostile arms were pressing, 
And round thee havoc reigned. 


The minute cannon tolling, 
In lieu of funeral bell, 

The drum thy requiem rolling, 
For saintly choral swell. 


The plumes that waved above thee, 
Were all of snowy white, 

On the brows of those that love thee, 
And bore thee through the fight. 


Wrapt in thy war-cloak sleeping, 
Thou hast a pall more proud 

Than funeral pages keeping 
Watch round a silken shroud. 


In many a balmy slumber 

That war-cloak lapt thee o’er ; 
And this among the number 

As sweet as those befare ! 


Thy 
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Thy Grave---no death-stones bound it, 
Unmarked, thy torn corpse lies ; 
But glory shines around it, 
And glory never dies! 


Farewell !---1 sometimes view thee, 
And deem thee here the while ; 
Though foreign showers bedew thee, 

And I---tread thy native isle. 


For memory can re-lighten 
That open manly gaze, 

That used to glance and brighten 
In friendship’s tormer days. 


THE BOX OF RELICKS. 
( By James Edmeston.) 


On, raise not up that casket lid, 

No riches there to tempt thee shine ; 
No pilfered treasure there lies hid, 

Nor glittering gem from Ormian mine : 
Yet, dearer than the diamond's blaze, 

To me those seeming trifles are ; 
Memorials of departed days, 

And wrecks of forms, though faded, fair. 


Remembrancers---yet do not these 
Alone diffuse this shadowy gloon— 
The evening walk, the favourite trees, 
The empty seat, the vacant room : 
‘These tell me, wheresoe’er I go, 
There was a time---though now ‘tis past— 
That once---it was not always so--- 
But that was far too bright to last! 


Yes---sightless to another's view, 
To me, there lurks in many a place, 
Beneath a heaven of cloudless blue, 
A shade the sun can never chase : 
And though afar should light, and day, 
And every form [ love, depart ; 
From memory I can never stray, 
Nor lull the thoughts that burn my heart. 


Yet 
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Yet might I close my aching eye, 

And some short hours of respite steal, 
Though dreams of joy might waft them by, 
I would not---it is swect to feel - ) 

"Tis sweet to catch the seraph tone 
Of love, ere yet the dream be fled ; 
But sweeter, tar, to sit alone, 
And meditate upon the dead. 


FAIRY TALE. 
(By James E’dmeston. ) 


Wuo hath not heard of the fairies’ sport, 
Their elfin monarch, and glittering court ? 
When the dance they have held by the rippling stream, 
While their glow-worm lamps 1 in the darkness gleam ; 
Or smiles the fair light of the pale moon hones, 
When the traveller, wildered in forest forlorn, 
Starts at the sound of their bugle horn, 
As tooted the tiny masquers o'er 
The golden ripple s and emerald shore; 
Or sailed their queen adown the flood, 
In yacht of azure harebells’ bud ; 
While proud her little navies ride 
In pigmy grandeur by her side, 
In gallies of the meadow’s pride. 
Listen a mome nt, and I will tell 
Of what, in the village, is known full well : 
In the midst of the forest of Berrytree 
There blossomed a cifcle right fair to see ; 
The spot was dimpled in form of dell ; 
It was the wood faes’ favourite cell; 
Oh, ‘twas the sweetest, wildest spot, 

That Nature ever made ; 

There rose a flowery latticed grot, 

Of a thousand tinted shade. 
‘Lhe harebell’s hue, and the violet blue, 
And the sweet-briar joined her fragrant bough ; 
And the purple heath, and a woodbine wreath, 
Twined lovelily round its brow ; 
And the thyme’ s perfume, and the yellow broom, 
Spread over the ground a golden bloom, 
And formed to the sight 
A carpet bright, 
Of richest fairy tapestry : 
And there the butte fly’ s crimson wings 

In winnowing cirelets play ; 

And the wild bee. pirate of odours, brings 
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The spoils of the summer's day ; 


And the nightingale. lost to the midnight, sings 


The sunshiny hours away: 


The dragonet flutters from flower to flower, 
And sips the drops of the new-fallen shower. 


\nd once an infant, sweet and fair, 


The fairies ke ‘pt a prisoner there : 


The mother had journeyed afar all day, 


And, wearied and spent with the le ngth of the way, 


At eve she laid down and slept : 
But when she awoke, at the break of dawn, 
And found that her infant was lost and gone ; 


To see how she beat her poor bosom forlorn, 


With her eyes all tears, and her hair all torn, 
The coldest of hearts had wept. 
She searched the copse and thickets wild, 
But she saw no trace of her darling child : 
She wandered and wandered tull many a day, 
But she saw no mark to point out the way, 
Till broken of heart, could no more abide, 
But laid her down on the turf and died. 


The villagers knew the fairy spot, 
And they gazed afar on a moonlight night ; 
And oft, in the midst of the flowery grot, 
A figure stood dress’d in white ; 
But never a villager dared go nigh, 
For they knew whom the fairies caught must die. 
Many a summer rolled away, 
And the figure by night was no longer seen ; 
But a hilloc k of leaves, and flowerets gay, 
Sprang suddenly o’er the green ; 
And yet by the fine seathed oak it stands : 
‘They say it was reared by fairy hands. 


lunereal sweets of saddest bloom, 
Enwreathe the melancholy tomb ; 
And the pale moonlight, in its way, 
Turns to a paler, fainter tone ; 
A gentler, a more mournful ray, 
Ere o’er the flowery spot it shone, 
In undulating play ; 
And when the moon withdraws her light, 
A thousand glow-worms glimmer bright, 
A little narrow day ; 
And Philomel, the whole night long, 
Pours forth her saddest, wildest song, 
\ sweet, a requiem lay ; 
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And there the little taes resort, 

And there the elf queen holds her court, 
Choosing, as village hind has known, 
This hillock for a fairy throne, 

While round about, in royal state, 

The little elves attendant wait, 

Sport gaily through the midnight hours, 
Or ambush underneath the flow ers, 
Dance on the golden rippled stream, 

Or ride upon the lunar beam, 

While village story sacred keeps 

The spot where the fairy foundling sleeps. 


ECHOS. 
(By James Edmeston.) 


We, the myriad, born of Sound, 
Where the sweetest spots are found, 
Over sea, over land, 
An invisible band, 
Sport all creation round and round ; 
We love not the plain, 
Nor the sky-bounded main ; 
Nor delight in the region of ether to reign; 
But enraptured we dwell 
In the wood or the dell : 
And an age-hollowed oak is a favourite cell, 
A hilly clump, or a rocky shore, 
We ‘oot full merrily o’er and o'er. 


Gay on Andalusian fields, 
Purple, with autumnal sun, 
When the grape its harvest yields, 
When the summer toil is done ; 
Linked in rustic dance appear, 
Spanish maid and cavalier ; 
Lighi they Jead the dance along, 
Heart to heart, and hand in hand: 
Mirth, and merriment, and song, 
Castanet and saraband : 
Then upon a neighbouring hill, 
Bands of Echos, lurking still, 
Spring trom ambush, dance, and play, 
Lightly, merrily as they 


When the evening's magic power 
Tips with gold the heather flower, 
And all the plain delights the eye, 
With setting sunbeams’ warmest dye ; 


When 
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When along the silent grove 
Meditation loves to rove, 
All is sleeping, all is mute, 

Save the warbling, dying strain, 

Seeming sweetly to complain, 
Breathing from the shepherd’s flute ; 
Then, if chance the cadence fall 
On some tower or abbey wall, 
Oh, how lightly Echos bear 

A fainter strain 

Away again, 
And melt it gently into air! 


Seated by a dripping well, 
When a cavern spans it round, 
Manyan Echo loves to dwell, 
Listening to the liquid sound. 
Since the driplets first begun, 
She hath told them one by one ; 
Day and night her station kept, 
Never slumbered, never slept ; 
But as drop by drop they die, 
Each she pays a single sigh, 
A momentary elegy. 


In a rock upon the shore, 
Oft we mock the ocean’s roar ; 
Or on green hill side at dawn, 
Carol to the huntsman’s horn ; 
Or at evening in the dale, 
On feet of air we steal along, 
Listening to the shepherd’s tale, 
Or warb!'ng to the shepherd's song. 
When in the vast cathedral nave, 
The magic tones of music dwell ; 
In some deep nook, or hero’s grave, 
We lurk, and answer swell for swell : 
Half the charms that music knows, 
‘lo the Echo’s power she owes ; 
But for us the sounds would fly 
Harshly, unmodulated by, 
And reft of cadent melody. 


FROM THE VESPERS OF PALERMO. 
( By Mrs. Hemans.) 


Tue festal eve o’er earth and sky 
In her sunset robe looks bright ; 
And the purple hills of Sicily 
With their vineyards laugh in light; 
From 
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From the marble cities of her plains, 
Glad voices mingling swell ;--- 

But with yet more loud and lofty strains 
They shall hail the vesper-bell! 


Oh! sweet its tones when the summer breeze 
Its cadence wafts afar, 
‘l'o float o'er the blue Sicilian seas, 
As they gleam to the first pale star! 
The shepherd greets them on his height, 
The hermit in his cell ;--- 
But a deeper power shall breathe to-night 
In the sound of the vesper-bell ! 


LINES 
Snegested by a Portrait of the unfortunate Queen of France, taken 
on the last Examination previous to her Exeention. 


(By Miss Holford.) 


Awnp this was she! the peerless and the bright, 
The false world’s darling! she who did possess 
(And held awhile in Europe's dazzled sight) 
Glorious in majesty and loveliness, | 
The Heaven-lent power to ruin or to bless! 
Yes,—this was she!---But mark ye, I beseech, 
Who love the world,—mark this mute wretchedness, 
And grave it on your hearts, for it doth reach 
To regions unexplored by eloquence of speech! 


Nature gave loveliness, and fate gave power, 
And millions lavish’'d a hung 
Their amaranth over the royal bower 
For Gallia’s lily every lyre was strung 
Pride of all eyes, and theme of eve ry tongue :--- 
Love, Awe, and Wonder, were her ministers ; 
Life, and its liours, upon her fat hung ; 
She held in poise a nation’s hopes and fears— 
Dominion, beauty, pomp, and the world’s shout, were hers ! 


Gracious and mighty! Yet there came an hour 
Of desolation; and away it swept, 
In one rude whirlwind, empire, pomp, and power! 
On the fair brow the hoary winter crept 
Of Sorrow, not of Time.---Those eyes have we pt, 
Till Grief had done with tears, and calm and cold, 
Tired with its own excess, in stupor slept, 
Or gazed in frozen wonder to behold 
The black and hideous page of destiny unrolld. 
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Yet trace these faded lines! For they impart 
A tale may do your careless bosoms good ! 
Muse o'er the fragments of a mighty heart, 
Broken by sorrow :---ye, whose jocund mood 
Insatiate feeds on Pleasure’s tempting food, 
Look here !---[t will not harm ye, though your thought 
Leave its gay flight to melt in Pity’s “flood! 
To each light heart, home be the lesson brought, 
With what "enduring bliss the world’s fair smile is fraught! 


And is this all? No ;---ye may learn beside 
That al/ which fate can threaten may be borne ; 
To see lite’s blessings, one by one, subside, 
Its wild extremes from tenderness to scorn, 
But as the changes of an April morn! 
For still she was a queen !---and majesty 
Survived, though she, deserted and forlorn, 
Save Heaven, had ne'er a friend to lift her eye; 
But Heaven return’d the glance, and taught her how to die! 


SONNET TO 
( By Charles Johnson, Esq. of} Dunson. ) 


Wueruer thy locks in natural beauty stray 
Clust’ring like woodbine wild, or haply bound, 
Like ivy wreathe thy polish’ d brows around ; 

Whether within thine eyes’ blue mirrors play 

Mirth’s arrowy beams or love's more soften’d ray ; 
Whether to the gay viol’s pleasant sound 
Thou minglest in the dance’s airy round, 

Thy light feet twinkling like the darts of day ; 

Or whether o'er the graceful harp thy frame, 

More graceful yet, with eyes upraised, thou bendest, 
And with its tones thy own, far sweeter, blendest ; 

Still thou art loveliest, varying, yet the same, 

Stull o'er my soul thine absolute sway extendest, 
And from all other loves my heart defendest. 


QQ To 
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TO A BUTTERFLY RESTING ON A SKULL. 


(From the Literary Gazette.) 


Creature of air and light, 
Emblem of that which may not fade or die! 
Wilt thou not speed thy flight, 
To chase the south- wind through the sunny-sky ? 
What lures thee thus to stay 
With silence and decay, 
Fix'd on the wreck of dull mortality ? 


The thoughts once chamber'd there 

Have gather’d up their treasures, and are gone! 
Will the dust tell us where 

They that have burst the prison-house have flown ? 
Rise, nursling of the day, 
If thou wouldst trace their way, 

Earth has no voice to make the secret known. 


Wank ta PIP 


Who seeks the vanish’d bird 
By the forsaken nest and broken shell? 
Far thence he sings unheard, 
Yet free and joyous midst the woods to dwell! 
Thou of the sunshine born, 
‘lake the bright wings of morn! 
Thy hope calls heavenward from yon gloomy cell. 


rHE END. 
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